THE UNEDITED LIFE OF ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
BY NICETAS DAVID THE PAPHLAGONIAN. 

AN INTRODUCTION* 


There is a long series of Lives of St John Chrysostom, starting with the 
one by George of Alexandria in the seventh Century. Several Lives remain 
unpublished, as a cursory look at the BHG and its Novum Auctarium reveals. 
Publication details for the edited ones can easily be found in this reference 
tool. Subsequently, only one major text concerning John’s life was pub- 
lished for the first time, the funeral oration by Ps.-Martyrius of Antioch. 
A critical edition of the encomium by Emperor Leo VI also appeared by the 
present author. 1 This study introduces one more critical edition of a medie- 
val Greek work on the famous Father, the Life by Nicetas David the 
Paphlagonian. In 2002 Symeon Paschalidis and myself announced a project 
to prepare the editio princeps of the Life and offered some preliminary 
remarks on the text. Here I present the results of my examination of the Life , 
which was completed in 2011; subsequent bibliography has been incorpo¬ 
rated only rarely. 2 The edition of the text will follow suit, preceded by the 


I am grateful to Professor Euthymios Litsas, formerly of the Patriarchal Institute for 
Patristic Studies (Thessaloniki), who originally provided a microfilm of the unique manuscript 
of the work, as well as to the Most Reverend Panteleemon Rodopoulos, Metropolitan of 
Tyroloe and Serention, Hegumen of the Vlatadon Monastery and responsible for its manu¬ 
script collection, who at a later stage gave his permission to consult the codex at the Byzantine 
Museum of Thessaloniki, where the manuscript had long been under restoration. Thanks are 
also due to the staff of the Museum for their assistance. Dr Peter Schadler kindly checked the 
English of this Introduction. The Research Fund (Etbucög Aoyapiaapög KovbiAicov 
'Epsuvat;) of the University of Athens helped towards research expenses. 

1 See BHG 871: Oratio funebris in Iandern Sancti lohannis Chrysostomi. Epitaffio 
attribuito a Martirio di Antiochia (BHG 871, CPG 6517), Edizione critica di M. Wallraff, 
traduzione di C. Ricci ( Quaderni della Rivista di Bizantinistica, 12), Spoleto, 2007; and 
BHG 880: Leonis VI Sapientis Imperatoris Byzantini Homiliae, quas edidit T. Antonopoulou 
(CCSG , 63), Turnhout, 2008, pp. 481-557. It is worth noting here that the 1600 Ih anniversary 
of the saint’s death in 407 was celebrated a few years ago; see the anniversary volumes: 
Johannes Chiysostomos: Zum 1600. Todestag des Kirchenvaters (407-2007), in Orthodoxes 
Forum, 22 (2008), pp. 5-87 and M. Wallraff - R. Brändle (eds), Chrysostomosbilder in 
1600 Jahren. Facetten der Wirkungsgeschichte eines Kirchenvaters (Arbeiten zur Kirchen¬ 
geschichte, 105), Berlin - New York, 2008. 

2 See T. Antonopoulou - S. Paschalidis, Eva avsicSozo icsipsvo zpq peooßüCavzivrjq 
ayiokoyiaq: O Bioq zov Xpvooozöpoü zov Ni/zpza natpJayövoq, in Aöyia Kai örjpcbörjq 
ypappazeia zov e/Jjjvikod Meaaicova. A(piepojpa. ozov Evöoco 0. Tgo/Akij. HpaKziKä 0' 
EniGzppoviKrjq ZvvdvzrfGrjq zov Topsa MeaaicoviKcov Kai Necov EX7rjviK(bv Xnovöcbv zov 
ApiazozsAsiov Häven Kiztpiiov GeacaXoviKpq (11-13 Mdiov 2000), Thessaloniki, 2002, 
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necessary expositions on the unique manuscript containing the work ( Thes- 
salonicensis Vlatadon 4, ff. 77 r -155 r , of the eleventh Century), the language 
of the text and the editorial principles. 

The present study is divided into the following six chapters: I. The Date 
and Structure of the Life ; II. The Main Sources of the Life : George of Alex¬ 
andria and the Appendix to Theodore of Trimithous’ Life of Chry so stom\ III. 
Divergences from George of Alexandria and Some Secondary Sources of 
Nicetas David; IV. The Relationship of Some Tenth-Century Chrysostomic 
Lives to the Life by Nicetas David; V. Nicetas David on Monastic Habit and 
Tonsure; and VI. The Life and Nicetas David’s Encomium of Chrysostom. 


I. The Date and Structure of the Life 

According to its title in the manuscript, the Vita of St John Chrysostom 
was authored by Saint Nicetas the philosopher, the servant of Jesus Christ, 
that is, by the well-known and prolific writer Nicetas David the Paphlago- 
nian. He composed the work at the behest of Emperor Constantine VII Por- 
phyrogenitus and sent it to him. 3 This information implies that the emperor’s 
demise in 959 is the terminus ante quem for the composition of the Life , if 
Nicetas were still alive at the time, which is improbable. 4 The terminus post 


pp. 111-122. The planned joint book, which I announced in Parekbolai, 1 (2011), p. 8, n. 5, 
unfortunately did not appear. In July 2012,1 presented chapters II and IV of the present Intro- 
duction at a seminar at the Institut für Altertumskunde of the University of Cologne under the 
title “The Discovery of a Missing Link in the Byzantine Hagiographical Tradition on St John 
Chrysostom: The Life by Nicetas David the Paphlagonian”; thanks are due to Prof. Claudia 
Sode for the invitation. A second presentation of the text and its importance took place at the 
University of Cyprus in December 2013 in the framework of the International Workshop “Edi¬ 
tion and Interpretation”, organized by Assoc. Prof. Antonia Giannouli; the participants are also 
thanked here for useful discussions. A Russian book that is apparently of internst for part of the 
present investigation but has remained inaccessible to me was published recently: A. S. Balachov- 
skaja, Ioann Zlatoust v vizantijskoj agiograficeskoj tradicii (V-X vvj, Moskva, 2014. 

3 The title runs as follows: Blot; xou 7iavoaiou 7iaxpöi; ppcov Tcoavvou dpxt£7ttcrKÖ7rou 
KcovaxavxivoimcAgcöt; xob Xpuaoaxöpou auyypacpgi q napa xofj paKapiou Kai aylou 
NiKpxa, 5ouA,ou Tpaou Xpiaxoö, xou cpi^oaocpou, öv Kai d7rsax£iLs Kcovaxavxivcp xcp 
ßaai^sT, 7ipoxpa7t£i(; 7iap"ai)xob auvxd^ai. On the hagiographical genre of the Life, see 
below, pp. 47-51. On its intended audience (not only the emperor but also a broader one, 
probably including the court), see Antonopoulou - Paschalidis, Eva avsKÖozo keijlievo [as 
in n. 2], p. 114. Cf. also below, p. 37, n. 121. 

4 On Nicetas David, see S. Paschalidis, NiKrjzag Aaß'iö IJacpLaycbv. Tö npöoojno Kai zö 
Epyo zoü (Bü£avzivä Ksipsva Kai Ms2Azai, 28), Thessaloniki, 1999, who dates him to ca. 885 
- after 947, and PmbZ Zweite Abteilung (867-1025), Nach Vorarbeiten F. Winkelmanns erstellt 
von R.-J. Lilie et al., V, Berlin - New York, 2013, no. 25712, with bibliography. On the possi- 
ble date of his death and his relationship to Constantine VII, see Paschalidis, NiKijzag Aaß'iö 
ILatphaycov, pp. 112-115, 149-151. Different views have also been expressed, however, which 
would make Nicetas a slightly older Contemporary of Leo VI; see I. Tamarkina, The Date of 
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quem is the composition of the author’s Encomium on the same saint, which, 
as will be explained later on, should in all probability be placed shortly after 
920 and before Constantine’s sole rule in early 945. 5 The production of the 
Life fits well in the framework of Constantine’s known devotion to the saint, 
demonstrated in a homily on the Translation of John’s relics, a text which 
the manuscript tradition credits the emperor with. 6 

The Vita is a linear narration of the hero’s life from his birth to his death, 
and the translation of his relics to Constantinople. It is a long text, extending 
to roughly 30,000 words. Given its considerable length, it was judged 
advantageous for the presentation of the work to divide it into chapters 
instead of adopting a continuous line-numbering. To this purpose, the chap¬ 
ters correspond on the whole to the respective chapter divisions of the text 
that served as the author’s main model. 7 As will be shown later on, this was 
the Life of Chrysostom by George of Alexandria, the division of which into 
chapters was established by its first editor, Henry Savile (Sa.), and was 
preserved by its last editor, Frangois Halkin (Ha.). 8 As a result, and in Order 
to allow easy comparison with George, the chapter descriptions of Nicetas’ 
text provided below have in general stayed close to the Latin and French 
headings of the chapters in Savile’s and Halkin’s editions respectively. 

Nevertheless, the changes Nicetas brought about with regard to his main 
source have necessitated a slight differentiation in the chapter division in 
comparison with the respective chapter division of George’s Life. In particu- 
lar, ch. 25 of George (the affair of the deacon Sarapion) is absent from 
Nicetas’ work; as a result, George’s chapters 24 and 26 have been merged 
into Nicetas’ ch. 24. The division continues without further problems from 


the Life ofthe Patriarch Ignatius Reconsidered, in BZ, 99 (2006), pp. 615-630; W. Treadgold, 
The Middle Byzantine Historians, New York, 2013, pp. 139-146. With regard to Nicetas’ saint- 
hood, see the discussion in Paschalidis, NiKr/zai ~ Aaßiö üatphaycbv, pp. 115-117, who points 
out that the relevant evidence of the titles of some of Nicetas’ works, such as the title quoted in 
the previous note, should not be taken at face value. 

5 On the date of the Encomium and its importance for dating the Life , see below, p. 46. 

6 On Constantine’s homily {BHG 878d), see the overview in T. Antonopoulou, A Survey 
of Tenth-Century Homiletic Literaturen in Parekholai , 1 (2011), pp. 7-36, esp. 18-19 with 
bibliography. 

7 ln this Introduction, for references to the work the chapter number and manuscript folio 
are noted. 

8 On George’s Life {BHG 873) as Nicetas’ main model, see below, ch. II. The two editions 
in question are H. Savilius (Savile), S. loannis Chrysostomi Opera graece VIII (= Tob sv 
äyioiQ nazpöq fjpcbv Icoävvov äpyiEnioKÖnoü Kcovozavzivoimö/xcoc zov Xpvooozöpoü zcov 
EüpioKopsvojv zöpog öySoog), Etonae, 1612 (i.e. 1613), pp. 157-265; and F. Halkin, Douze 
recits hyzantins sur saint Jean Chrysostome {SH, 60), Bruxelles, 1977, pp. 70-285 (no. III). 
In the following, references will be given to both editions, since no critical edition of the work 
exists. The same practice was followed in the edition of Leo VI’s Homily 38 on Chrysostom’s 
life; see Antonopoulou, Leonis VI Homiliae, pp. 481-557 [as in n. 1]. 
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ch. 25, which corresponds to George’s ch. 27, and so on until Nicetas’ 
ch. 52 (cf. George, ch. 54). Then Nicetas omits the Information concerning 
an attack of the soldiers on a crowd of newly-baptized (George’s ch. 55), 
with the result that Nicetas’ chs. 53-60 correspond to George’s chs. 56-63. 
Subsequently, Nicetas’ ch. 61 corresponds to George’s chs. 64-65, the Con¬ 
tents of which have been combined in summary form. Nicetas’ chs. 62-70 
correspond in this Order to George’s chs. 66-71, 73, 72, 74. 

Finally, the fact that the unique manuscript of Nicetas’ Life has suffered 
a loss of six folios (after f. 125) has resulted in the loss of the text contained 
in these folios. Consequently, most of ch. 36 to the end, all of chs. 37 and 
38, and the beginning of ch. 39 in the following chapter division do not 
correspond to existing text, yet it is possible to extrapolate the contents of 
the missing part thanks to George’s work. 9 

The Vita develops in the following way: 

1. Prooimion (cf. George, ch. 1). 

2. Childhood in Antioch: parents, baptism, education, humility (cf. George, 
ch. 2). 

3. Death of John’s father. Completion of his education in Antioch 
(cf. George, ch. 3). 

4. Higher education in Athens. Conversion of the philosopher Anthemius 
(cf. George, ch. 4). 

5. Having retumed to Antioch, John’s decision to become a monk is post- 
poned following his mother’s wishes. His friendship to Basil (cf. George, 
ch. 5). 

6. Death of John’s mother. He is ordained lector and subsequently becomes 
a monk (cf. George, ch. 6). 

7. The vision of the monk Hesychius: the Apostles Peter and John appear 
to John (cf. George, ch. 7). 

8. First miracle: the healing of a noble Antiochene man suffering from 
migraines (cf. George, ch. 8). 

9. Second miracle: the healing of the leper Archelaus (cf. George, ch. 9). 

10. Several citizens enter the monastic life as a result of the latter miracle 
(cf. George, ch. 10). 

11. Third miracle: the healing of the one-eyed Eucleus (cf. George, ch. 11). 

12. Fourth miracle: the healing of Christina, a woman suffering from haem- 
orrhages (cf. George, ch. 12). 


9 The missing part corresponds to George, p. 208, 40 Sa.; p. 178, 14 Ha. down to p. 215, 
12 Sa.; p. 192, 8 Ha. 
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13. Fifth miracle: the killing of a lion by the power of the cross (cf. George, 
ch. 13). 

14. John leaves the monastery and becomes a solitary in a cave (cf. George, 
ch. 14). 

15. John is ordained deacon in Antioch. Return to his monastery (cf. George, 
ch. 15). 

16. John is ordained priest in Antioch (cf. George, ch. 16). 

17. Preaching and writing activity (cf. George, ch. 17). 

18. Sixth miracle: the healing of the son of Eucleia from high fever 
(cf. George, ch. 18). 

19. Seventh miracle: the healing of the wife of the Marcionist governor of 
Antioch from dysentery, and its aftermath (cf. George, ch. 19). 

20. Emperor Arcadius summons John to Constantinople. He is consecrated 
bishop of the Capital (cf. George, ch. 20). 

21. John’s encounter with the emperor the day after his consecration. He 
delivers a long speech and performs yet another miracle, the healing of 
a demoniac (cf. George, ch. 21). 

22. John’s activity in Constantinople: pastoral care (cf. George, ch. 22). 

23. Care for the church. Missionary activity (cf. George, ch. 23). 

24. Care for the economics of his bishopric. Further on his pastoral activity. 
Personal conduct (cf. George, chs. 24 and 26). 

25. John’s commentaries on the Epistles of St Paul. The vision of Proclus: 
St Paul inspires John (cf. George, ch. 27). 

26. First conflict with the empress Eudoxia: John Supports the patrician 
Theodoret (recte\ Theodorich) against the empress (cf. George, ch. 28). 

27. John’s uncompromised stance eams him enemies. His homily against 
Eutropius (cf. George, ch. 29). 

28. Expulsion of the Arians from Constantinople (cf. George, ch. 30). 

29. The case of the Goth Gainas (cf. George, ch. 31). 

30. The case of Antoninus of Ephesos. Deposition of bishops accused of 
simony (cf. George, ch. 32). 

31. John returns from Asia Minor to Constantinople (cf. George, ch. 33; 
contrary to George, Nicetas is not concerned with Severian of Gabala 
here). 

32. The case of the widow Callitrope, whom John defends against Paulacius’ 
and Empress Eudoxia’s avarice (cf. George, ch. 34). 

33. John reproaches Eudoxia for her avarice (cf. George, ch. 35). 

34. John’s enemies act against him (cf. George, ch. 36). 

35. Theophilus of Alexandria unfairly expels two priests (cf. George, ch. 37). 

36. Theophilus of Alexandria against the Long Brothers. [Most of the chap- 
ter to the end is missing] (cf. George, ch. 38). 
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[37.-38. (both chapters are missing): The Long Brothers in Constantinople; 
Arcadius convenes a synod to deal with Theophilus. In Support of The¬ 
ophilus, Epiphanius of Salamis condemns Origen’s works; cf. George, 
chs. 39-40]. 

39. The affair of the widow’s vineyard. [The beginning of the chapter is 
missing] (cf. George, ch. 41). 

40. John prohibits Eudoxia from entering the church. Divine punishment of 
an acolyte of hers (cf. George, ch. 42). 

41. Epiphanius’ anti-Origenist initiatives in Constantinople and hostile 
stance towards John (cf. George, ch. 43). 

42. Eudoxia vainly urges Epiphanius to act against John. The misunder- 
standing between the two men (cf. George, ch. 44). 

43. Eudoxia and Theophilus conspire to convene a synod against John, who 
criticizes the empress openly (cf. George, ch. 45). 

44. The Synod at Drys deposes and exiles John (cf. George, ch. 46). 

45. Theophilus as well as John’s supporters send letters to Pope Innocent 
I regarding John’s exile. The Pope refuses to condemn John (cf. George, 
ch. 47). 

46. Theophilus condemns Heracleides of Ephesos, who had been John’s 
choice, and hastily retums to Alexandria (cf. George, ch. 48). 

47. John returns to Constantinople at the emperor’s and the people’s 
demand (cf. George, ch. 49). 

48. Olympia the deaconess (cf. George, ch. 50). 

49. Eudoxia’s silver Statue and John’s sermon against her (cf. George, ch. 51). 

50. A new synod deposes John for a second time (cf. George, ch. 52). 

51. The emperor accepts the decision of the synod. John refuses to leave 
the church and is forcefully expelled (cf. George, ch. 53). 

52. John’s supporters, who celebrate Easter at Constantianai, are attacked 
by the soldiers of Lucius (cf. George, ch. 54). 

53. John is forced to leave the bishops’ residence. He bids farewell to his 
supporters (cf. George, ch. 56). 

54. A fire destroys the church and the house of the Senate (cf. George, ch. 57). 

55. Exile to Coucousos (cf. George, ch. 58). 

56. John miraculously heals a paralytic. Conversion of pagans (cf. George, 
ch. 59). 

57. Punishments of John’s supporters (cf. George, ch. 60). 

58. John’s supporters send letters to the Pope. Innocent admonishes them 
to be patient (cf. George, ch. 61). 

59. Arsacius succeeds John as bishop of the Capital (cf. George, ch. 62). 

60. Atticus succeeds Arsacius. Heracleides of Ephesos is deposed. John’s 
enemies promote Porphyrius to the see of Antioch (cf. George, ch. 63). 
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61. Innocent and Honorius write to Arcadius condemning John’s exile and 
proposing a synod in Thessalonica (cf. George, chs. 64-65). 

62. By Order of Eudoxia their envoys are arrested and mistreated. The 
Western envoys manage to retum to Rome (cf. George, ch. 66). 

63. John’s letters to his supporters in Constantinople. Exile to Arabissos, 
then to Pityous. On the way there, he has a vision of the Apostles Peter 
and John. Foliowing his dream of the martyr Basiliskos at Comana, he 
dies and is buried next to the martyr (cf. George, ch. 67). 

64. Severe reaction by Innocent, who excommunicates Arcadius and Eudoxia, 
and by Honorius, who calls on his brother to correct the injustice against 
the envoys of Rome and the deposed bishops (cf. George, ch. 68). 

65. Arcadius punishes the culprits, including his wife. He sends letters to 
Innocent, asking for forgiveness for himself and the empress, and to 
Honorius (cf. George, ch. 69). 

66. Innocent forgives the imperial couple. He writes to Proclus of Cyzicus 
to manage the affairs of the Constantinopolitan see, and to Arcadius to 
have John’s name inscribed in the diptychs and to require Theophilus 
to participate in the planned synod in Thessalonica. Arcadius complies. 
Death of Innocent (cf. George, ch. 70). 

67. Death of Arcadius and Theophilus. Divinely-sent sufferings affect 
John’s enemies. Eudoxia’s horrible death (cf. George, ch. 71). 

68. Translation of John’s relics to Constantinople (cf. George, ch. 73). 

69. Adelphios’ vision of John’s afterlife fate (cf. George, ch. 72). 

70. Epilogue (cf. George, ch. 74). 


II. The Main Sources of Nicetas David: George of Alexandria and 
the Appendix to Theodore of Trimithous’ Life of Chrysostom 

Nicetas used the famous Vita of John Chrysostom by George of Alexandria as 
his main source. 10 This is apparently the oldest work on the saint in the form of 


10 On the Life by George, see C. Baur, S. Jean Chrysostome et ses ceuvres dam Thistoire 
litteraire , Louvain - Paris, 1907, pp. 45-46; P. R. Norton, The Vita S. Chrysostomi hy Geor¬ 
gias Alexandrinus, in Classical Philology, 20 (1925), pp. 69-72; C. Baur, ‘Georgius Alexan- 
drinus ’, in BZ, 27 (1927), pp. 1-16; P. R. Coleman-Norton, Palladii dialogus de vita S. Joan- 
nis Chrysostomi , Cambridge, 1928, pp. xii-xiii, 222-229; C. Baur, Der heilige Johannes 
Chrysostomus und seine Zeit , I-II, München, 1929-1930, esp. I, p. xxi; Beck, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur , p. 460; Halkin, Douze recits [as in n. 8], pp. 69-70; E. Hansack, 
Die Vita des Johannes Chrysostomos des Georgios von Alexandrien in kirchenslavischer 
Übersetzung (Monumenta Linguae Slavicae Dialecti Veteris. Fontes et Dissertationes, 18 
[10, 1-3]), I-II, Würzburg, 1975-1980; III, Freiburg i.Br., 1984; P. Leclercq, La tech- 
nique de Temprunt chez Georges d'Alexandrie dans sa Vie de S. Jean Chrysostome, in 
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a hagiographical Vita , since it seems to date from the first half of the seventh 
Century (before 630), 11 and served as a source for other Greek Lives of John as 
well. 12 George’s text is a Compilation based mainly on Palladius’ Dialogue on the 
Life of John and Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History (Book VI) as well as on other 
minor sources, namely some of John’s works, Theodoret of Cyrrhus’ Ecclesias¬ 
tical History , and oral stories. A number of invented anecdotes and miracles lend 
George’s work its unique character. 13 Nicetas never went back to the sources on 
which George drew, but used them only indirectly, through George. 14 

Nicetas’ work, which, as mentioned in the previous chapter, is a linear 
narration of the whole of John’s life and the translation of his relics, follows 
George’s Version of events and, broadly speaking, the same Order, including 
John’s miracles, which first appear in that Life , 15 That said, Nicetas reworks 
George’s Life in various ways. 16 


E. A. Livingstone (ed.), VIII International Conference on Patristic Studies, Oxford 1979. 
Studia Patristica , XVII, Oxford, 1982 (repr. Leuven, 1993), Part III, pp. 1169-1175; 
A.-M. Malingrey, Palladios, Dialogue sur la vie de Jean Chrysostome , I. Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes (avec la collaboration de P. Leclercq) - II. Histoire du texte, 
index et appendices (SC, 341-342), Paris, 1988, esp. II, pp. 13-19, 23-27, 34-36; F. R. Trom- 
bley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization c. 370-529, 1-II (Religions in the Graeco-Roman 
World, 115, 1-2), Leiden - New York - Köln, 1993, pp. 333-341 (= Appendix II: “Did John 
Chrysostom visit Athens in 367/8?”); and P. A. Holloway, Portrait and Presence: A Note 
on the Visio Procli (George of Alexandria, Vita Chrysostomi 27), in BZ, 100 (2007), pp. 71-83. 

11 In his works mentioned in the previous note, Chrysostomus Baur repeatedly argued in 
favour of a later date, namely between 680 and 725, partly because he was inclined to accept 
George’s dependence on the Life by Theodore of Trimithous ( BHG 872), who participated in 
the Sixth Oecumenical Council in 680. For that reason, he did not accept the identification of 
the author with the Patriarch of Alexandria George (George U; ca. 620 - ca. 630) as provided 
by the manuscript tradition. His thesis, however, has not been met with acceptance; see 
Norton, Vita S. Chrysostomi [as in n. 10], as well as Halkin, Douze recits [as in n. 8], p. 69. 
Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 460, was not convinced by either position. 

12 On the use of George’s work by Leo VI, see T. Antonopoulou, The Homilies of the 
Emperor Leo VI (The Medieval Mediterranean. Peoples, Economies and Cultures, 400-1453, 
14), Leiden - New York - Köln, 1997, pp. 124-125. See also the two Lives published by 
Halkin, Douze recits [as in n. 8], nos. V (anonymous, BHG 874d) and VIII (Ps.-Hesychius, 
BHG 880h), also based on George. Furthermore, see below, ch. IV. 

13 For a list of George’s sources, see Baur, ‘Georgius Alexandrinus’ [as in n. 10], 
pp. 7-16; cf. Norton, Vita S. Chrysostomi [as in n. 10], pp. 70-71, and note 11 above. The 
most recent list of George’s borrowings from Palladius is found in Malingrey, Palladios, 
Dialogue II [as in n. 10], pp. 34-36. 

14 For this reason, they will not be referred to in the apparatus fontium of the edition, 
except at ch. 21. 

15 See above, p. 3. 

16 I first presented some of the points made below regarding Nicetas’ reworking of the Life 
by George in Antonopoulou - Paschalidis, Eva üvsköoto Keipevo [as in n. 2], pp. 115-119. 
They are included here for the sake, on the one hand, of a complete presentation of the issue, 
and on the other, of non Greek-speaking readers. The same remark is valid for some other 
points made in that article, which have been incorporated in the appropriate place in the pres¬ 
ent introduction, accompanied by the necessary references. 
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To Start with, Nicetas’ Life , although long, is shorter than George’s work, 
as a result of the author’s intended effort to curb what he considers the 
verbosity found in other Lives of Chrysostom. At first sight, however, the 
considerable length of the Life invites comparison with another work of 
Nicetas, this time a youthful one, the encomium of St Gregory of Nazianzus, 
which his teacher, Arethas of Caesarea, criticized in a letter he sent Nicetas 
as being too long, repetitive and lacking in clarity. 17 Given that the Life of 
Chrysostom is not an encomium, one would expect it to be more or less 
extensive, as indeed it is. Yet, as just noted, the Life is shorter than its 
model, exactly as Nicetas desired it. It also tums out to be shorter in com¬ 
parison with its descendants, the Chrysostomic Lives by the Anonymous of 
Savile and Symeon Metaphrastes. 18 If this relative brevity is taken into 
account, it seems that Arethas’ advice may have had some effect on Nicetas’ 
mode of writing. This Suggestion finds its confirmation in the ‘Technical” 
vocabulary Nicetas uses in the preface to the Life (ch. 1, f. 77 v ). There he 
criticizes earlier authors of Chrysostomic Lives , whose works were charac- 
terized by excessive length (xpv A-s^iv ei q 7iA,f|0oq 87i8KT8ivop8VC0v) and 
lack of beauty (d7ieipoKa)da) and caused the audience’s satiety (Kopoq). 
Arethas had applied the same vocabulary in his critique of Nicetas’ work 
(see p. 268, 31-32 and especially p. 269, 24-25 on 7iAr|0O(g; p. 268, 22 on 
d7reipOKa?da; and p. 270, 22 for 7ipoaKOpS(;). 

First and foremost then, and in accordance with his Statement in the pref¬ 
ace, Nicetas shortens his source, summarizing episodes and information 
provided by George. 19 It is indicative of this preoccupation of his that 
although he was himself a preacher and a prolific author, he did not hesitate 
to dedicate less space to his hero’s writings than George 20 (admittedly, he 


17 Arethas’ Opus 32; ed. L. G. Westerink, Arethae Scripta Minora, I, Leipzig, 1968, 
pp. 267-270, esp. 269, 24-26. Nicetas’ work in question was edited by J. J. Rizzo, The Encomium 
of Gregory Nazianzen by Nicetas the Paphlagonian. Greek Text Edited and Translated {SH, 58), 
Bruxelles, 1976, pp. 19-79; see also the editor’s introduction at pp. 8-11 regarding Arethas’ 
criticism; cf. T. Antonopoulou, Homiletic Activity in Constantinople around 900, in M. Cun- 
ningham - R Allen (eds), Preacher and Audience. Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine 
Homiletics (A New History of the Sermon, 1), Leiden, 1998, pp. 317-348, esp. 333-334. 

18 On these Lives, see below, ch. IV with notes 88 and 99 for their editions respectively. 

19 For example, the episode that presents John as a child refusing to go to school on horse 
(ch. 2, ff. 79 v -80 r ; cf. George, pp. 159,21-160,40 Sa.; pp. 74,3 - 76,27 Ha.); or, the one con- 
ceming John’s visit to Athens (ch. 5), where Nicetas left out or merged several of the speeches 
of the protagonists or reproduced them in indirect speech. 

20 Ch. 17, f. 96 r (oia xd Ilspi ispcoauvr^, xd Llspi ÖKaxaLpTtTOU, xd Kaxd ’loudaicov, 
Kai öaa xd q ayla q ypacpdi; s^pyodpsva) is the main passage where Nicetas collectively 
presents some of John’s writings of the Antiochene period. In his respective chapter 17, 
George focuses on John’s exegesis of the Scriptures (p. 179, 8-9. 17-19 Sa.; p. 114, 11-12. 
24-27 Ha.), while, on the whole, he names more of John’s Antiochene works than Nicetas, 
placing them in the narration in accordance with the date of their composition; see p. 168, 
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compensates his audience by introducing a brief, positive literary evaluation 
of John’s works, which is absent from George). 21 In addition, he leaves out 
dispensable details, 22 and occasionally whole episodes, especially, it appears, 
if they were not to his liking. Most notably, Nicetas is prepared to overlook 
at least some uncomfortable instances in John’s life. Therefore, he passes 
over in silence the blackmailing of Theophilus of Alexandria into ordaining 
John Bishop of Constantinople, 23 or the insolent behaviour of deacon Sarap- 
ion (a favourite of John), which is said to have led to Chrysostom’s falling 
out with Severian of Gabala. 24 Nicetas also omits mentioning the letters 
between John and Pope Innocent I, which, George says, showed John look- 
ing forward to and accepting the Pope’s opinions. 25 Based to a considerable 
extent on this information, C. Baur spoke of George’s pro-Roman attitude. 26 
Such an attitude would have been hard to maintain at the time of the com- 
position of Nicetas’ work, a Situation which would perhaps explain his 
silence on the issue. However, this silence may have also been due to his 
need not to compromise the independence and self-sufficiency of Chrysos¬ 
tom’s genius. This view might be supported by the fact that Nicetas did not 
refrain from mentioning Rome’s intervention in Support of John, after his 
demise. 27 

Nicetas takes the needs of his audience into account. He omits snippets 
of information that did not bear relevance in his epoch, such as the mention 
of the consular year in which a particular event took place. 28 He also takes 
care to connect the narrated past events with the lives of his audience, as 
when noting that the feast of Chrysostom of 13 November commemorating 


1 Sa.; p. 91, 6-7 Ha. ( Adversus Iudaeos); p. 170, 31-32 Sa.; p. 96, 25-26 Ha. (ascetic writ- 
ings); p. 176, 4-6 Sa.; p. 108, 2-6 Ha. (De scicerdotio, Ad Stagirium, De incomprehensibili 
Dei natnra/Contra Anomaeos, Contra eos, qui subintroductas habent virgines/Quod reguläres 
feminae viris cohabitare non debeant)’, and (ch. 17 again) p. 179, 24-25 Sa.; p. 115, 7 Ha. 
(Sermo, cum presbyter fuit ordinatus). On Nicetas’ double mention of the De sacerdotio, and 
on his passage on the De statuis, which is not in George, see below, pp. 19-20. 

21 See ch. 17, f. 96 r . 

22 Such as the name of Leontius of Ancyra at ch. 23, f. 107 r ; cf. George, p. 189, 21 Sa.; 
p. 136, 9-10 Ha. 

23 George, p. 185, 18-40 Sa.; pp. 127,21 - 128,23 Ha.; cf. Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 101 v . 

24 On this story, see George’s ch. 25 at pp. 190-191 Sa.; pp. 139-140 Ha. On the omissions 
of George’s ch. 55 and part of ch. 33, see above, pp. 3-5, on the contents of the Life. 

25 George, p. 191, 26-28 Sa.; p. 141, 1-4 Ha. 

26 See Baur, ‘Georgius Alexandrinus’ [as in n. 10], p. 4. 

27 It seems that Nicetas had a special interest in presenting relatively extensively Rome’s 
internst in avenging and reinstating Chrysostom (see below, p. 15 with notes 53-54), given his 
own support for Ignatios’ case, as expressed in his Vita Ignatii. Patriarch Ignatios was, like 
John, deposed and his followers resorted to Rome’s help. Cf. e.g. F. Dvornik, The Photian 
Schism. History and Legend, Cambridge, 1948 (repr. 1970), Part I, esp. pp. 272-274 on the 
Vita Ignatii. However, there is no hint at such a connection in the Life of Chrysostom. 

28 George, p. 183, 24 Sa.; p. 123, 20-21 Ha.; cf. Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 99 r . 
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his return from the first exile has been celebrated ever since, “until today”. 29 
It is noteworthy that the author reacts to an existing Contemporary critical 
attitude towards miracles 30 by introducing sentences or even whole para- 
graphs in which he tries to convince his audience of the truth of the super¬ 
natural episodes he is relating. For example, before narrating one of John’s 
miracles, he requests that his audience have faith comparable to the Gospel’s 
mustard seed, a point on which he dwells at length. In another case, he asks 
them to pay attention and not to hesitate to hear the story (the vision of 
Proclus), since it is true. 31 The search for the truth as regards the life of a 
saint was one of Nicetas’ preoccupations in composing his hagiographical 
oeuvre. 32 Actually, in other works of his, he reacted against the exaggera- 
tions and false evidence found in his sources, while at the same time admit- 
ting the possibility of even extraordinary miracles. 33 

Almost without exception, Nicetas did not add any stories on John that 
are not found in George. 34 Nevertheless, he brought about slight changes to 
the story as narrated in his model, which can be explained as having to do 


29 Ch. 47, f. 135\ axpi Kai xf|pspov. The feast in question is also connected with the 
particular event in the Chrysostomic Life by the Anonymous of Vatopedi; see F. van Omme- 
slaeghe, Une Vie acephale de Saint Jean Chrysostome dans le Batopedinus 73, in AB, 94 
(1976), pp. 317-356, esp. 343, n. (h), noting that in the majority of the synaxaries the feast is 
said to commemorate the beginning of John’s second exile. Nicetas agrees with the Anony¬ 
mous of Vatopedi, ch. 46, 31-34, ed. ibidem, and Symeon Metaphrastes’ Life of Chrysostom, 
PG 114, 1173A, 10-12; this “coincidence” can very well be explained in terms of the rela- 
tionship of the three works to each other, on which see below, ch. IV, esp. pp. 30-38. 

30 See Antonopoulou, Homiletic Activity [as in n. 17], pp. 336, 340, 345; cf. M.-F. Auzepy, 
Revolution de Vattitude face au miracle ä Byzance (VII e -IX e siecle), in Miracles, prodiges et 
merveilles au Moyen Age. XXV e Congres de la Societe des Historiens Medievistes de l’Ensei- 
gnement Superieur Public (Orleans, juin 1994) ( Serie Histoire Ancienne et Medievcde, 34), 
Paris, 1995, pp. 31-46, esp. 44-46; also, G. Dagron, L’ombre d’un doute: L’Hagiographie en 
question, Vl e -Xl e siecle, in DOP, 46 (1992) (= Homo byzantinus. Papers in Honor of Alexan¬ 
der Kazhdan), pp. 59-68; and D. Krausmüller, Denying Mary’s Real Presence in Appari- 
tions and Icons: Divine Impersonation in the Tenth-Century Life of Constantine the Ex-Jew, 
in Byz, 78 (2008), pp. 288-303. 

31 Ch. 13, f. 91 r and ch. 25, f. 109 v respectively. 

32 On this point, see M. Hinterberger, Byzantinische biographische Literatur des 
10. Jahrhunderts: Quellenkritik - reizvolle Erzählungen - Fiktion, in S. Enderwitz - 
W. Schamoni (eds), Biographie als Weltliteratur. Eine Bestandsaufnahme der biographischen 
Literatur im 10. Jahrhundert, Heidelberg, 2009, pp. 57-81, esp. 74-75 with literature. 

33 See especially his prefaces to the Martyrium of St George in K. Krumbacher, Der 
heilige Georg in der griechischen Überlieferung (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Klasse, 25.3), München, 1911, pp. 181-182, 
and the Encomium on the Martyr Procopius of Palestine in F. Halkin, Le panegyrique du 
martyr Procope de Palestine par Nicetas le Paphlagonien, in Aß, 80 (1962), pp. 174-193, esp. 
178-179 (par. 1); also, his Encomium on St Anastasia, PG 105, 336-372, esp. 344CD. 
Cf. Antonopoulou, Homiletic Activity [as in n. 17], p. 336. 

34 Except for parts of the story on the translation of the saint’s relics (ch. 68), on which 
see below in this chapter, p. 15. Cf. also n. 37 below. 
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with his special interests, for example in monastic life. 35 The author, who 
identifies himself as the narrator, seldom makes his appearance in the first 
person, 36 yet in a way he is always in the fore. Perhaps the greatest interest 
of Nicetas’ work for the modern reader lies in the demonstration of his 
knowledge 37 and, especially, the expression of his own views on various 
issues that come up in the course of the Life?* Unlike other authors who 
depended on George and just presented a summary of his work, Nicetas took 
every opportunity to make a comment, which his text offered him. It can 
even be argued that Nicetas was almost as much interested in commenting 
on the life of his hero as in narrating John’s life itself. In this, he followed 
in the Steps of Emperor Leo VI, who had included some, although fewer, 
comments in the Life of John he composed. 

As regards language, Nicetas feels free to adopt that of his main model, 
which, in turn, was to a large extent the language of George’s sources. 
Nicetas inserts at will words and even whole phrases of George into his own 
work. However, his borrowings (which will be indicated in the edition) 
make clear the rather limited, though not negligible, extent of his depend- 
ence on George on the level of vocabulary and expressions. Moreover, Nice¬ 
tas eagerly distances himself from the borrowed material. On the whole, he 
adapts the phrasing of his source to match the needs of his own text as 
regards, for example, tenses, moods, and cases. He may also move through 
his model, transposing the Order in which particular words occur in it either 
within an episode or even from one episode to another. 39 In addition, he 
replaces words or expressions found in his model, which his audience would 
find difficult to comprehend. 40 Even if he keeps an unusual word, he finds 
himself obliged to interpret it. 41 


35 See above, p. 10, for such changes in a story, apparently with a view also to a monastic 
audience. 

36 E.g. Ä^ico 5s upa q cü5s (ch. 1, f. 78 r ), spoi Soksiv (ch. 16, f. 95 v ), Kal pot Trpoas/STS 
(ch. 25, f. 109 v ). 

37 See below, ch. III, on Nicetas’ divergencies from George and on his use of other, sec¬ 
ondary sources. 

38 See in particular ch. V below, concerning his views on monastic habit; also above, pp. 9 
and 11, for samples of Nicetas’ literary criticism. 

39 A look at the apparatus fontium of the forthcoming edition will easily make this practice 
obvious. An example can be mentioned here: at ch. 4, f. 81 r the references to George provided 
are first p. 162, 20. 32 Sa.; p. 80, 2-3. 20 Ha., then p. 161, 32 Sa.; p. 78, 19 Ha. 

40 Such is the case of ch. 12, f. 90 v , 0spa7iaivlaiv instead of aßpa<;, George, p. 174, 5 Sa.; 
p. 103, 27 Ha. Also, at ch. 28, f. 114 v , the concrete apaupoug xiva q Kai dxlpoix; Kd/^rjKag 
has replaced George’s obscure gkoxsivöv Kai acpsyysg siöo q at p. 197, 41 Sa.; p. 153, 
22-23 Ha. 

41 See, e.g., George, p. 185, 11 Sa.; p. 127, 11-12 Ha., 5ppoalcö ßspsöcp; cf. Nicetas, 
ch. 20, f. 101 v , ßspsöoig, f|x’oi)V ijpiövoig. Also, George, p. 246, 5 Sa.; p. 259, 23 Ha., 
£K7iopl^ooGiv dvxiypatpriv; cf. Nicetas, ch. 63, f. 147 r , cocrxs avxiypdcpeiv f|xoi ks^susiv. 
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Nicetas reworked his model stylistically as well with a view to upgrading 
it, since George did not have high literary pretensions. He often adopts other 
words than those of his model for stylistic reasons and for achieving Varia¬ 
tion. The Life also displays a fair degree of rhetoric, which is mainly exem- 
plified in metaphors and comparisons, 42 as well as in paragraphs of a high- 
flown character and varying length, which serve as introductions to various 
episodes and may have been inspired by George. 43 In addition, there are 
explicit or implicit references to other texts, exclusively by ecclesiastical 
authors. 44 At one point, Nicetas plays with the audience’s expectations and 
raises their suspense, when he postpones the revelation of the identity of the 
invisible person visiting Chrysostom (namely St Paul) until the end of the 
story, whereas George States his name right at the beginning. 45 

Furthermore, Nicetas frequently intertwines Biblical phrases and refer¬ 
ences, which are not in his model. Such are, for example, direct references 
to a Biblical book, 46 the parallelism of John with Christ when He announced 
to His disciples that He was leaving them (ch. 16, f. 94 r ; cf. loh. 16, 5-6), 
the parallelism of John with Stephen the First Martyr through the quotation 
used (ch. 19, f. 97 v ; cf. Act. 6, 8), the parallelism of the woman John cured 
with the tenth leper who was cured by Christ and came back to thank Hirn 
(ch. 19, f. 98 v ; this is already in George, but becomes more obvious by 
Nicetas’ adding of the Biblical phrase psyäJuxi q cpcovatq; cf. Lc. 17, 15-16), 
and the development of a word found in George (gkotod) into a quotation 
from the Bible (ch. 19, f. 99 r ; cf. Act. 13, 11). In this way Nicetas embel- 
lishes his narration and displays his knowledge of the Bible and his personal 
literary interests, which probably reflect those of his audience. 

In conclusion, it can be reasonably suggested that to the extent that the 
Life displays a stylistic-rhetorical elaboration of George’s work, it could be 


42 E.g. ch. 16, f. 95 r ' v ; ch. 18, ff. 96 v -97 r ; ch. 20, f. 99 v ; ch. 22, f. 104 v . 

43 E.g. the beginnings of ch. 7, f. 87 r and ch. 8, f. 88 v (for the latter, cf. George, p. 170, 
41-43 Sa.; p. 97, 6-10 Ha.). 

44 This will be made clear from the apparatus fontium to the edition. A couple of refer¬ 
ences to profane authors there are second-hand. First, Maurice’s Strafegicon VIII 2, 79, 225- 
226, p. 294, ed. G. T. Dennis, Das Strategikon des Maurikios, Einführung, Edition und Indi- 
ces. Übersetzung von E. Gamillscheg ( CFHB , 17), Wien, 1981 (7i£cpUK£ xco cppovppan tcov 
dpxövxcov GUv5icm0£G0ai tobe; ap/opEVOix;) is in reality the source of Leo VI, Homily 13, 
11. 108-109, p. 185 (7i£(puK£v yap 7tco^ xö dp/öp£vov tau; dpExatg rj Kaiaan; cbg £7tt 7io?d) 
tcov KpaxoDVxcov aovSiaxt0£GOai), to whose text Nicetas, ch. 19, f. 97 v , is very close; and 
second, the reference to Emperor Julian’s Epist. 89b, 296b, p. 164, 2-3, ed. J. Bidez, L’em- 
pereur Julien. (Euvres completes I, 2, Lettres et fragments, Texte revu et traduit ( CEF ), Paris, 
I960 2 , is indirect, since the quotation at Nicetas, ch. 21, f. 102 r comes from George, p. 186, 
12-13 Sa.; p. 129, 18-20 Ha. 

45 See Nicetas, ch. 25, ff. 110 r , lll r ; cf. George, p. 193, 5-7 Sa.; p. 144, 9-11 Ha. 

46 E.g. ch. 17, ff. 95 v -96 r ; ch. 22, f. 105 v ; ch. 27, f. 113 v . 
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described as a metaphrasis of it. This reworking should be placed within the 
context established by previous metaphraseis of hagiographical texts and 
presented by Nicetas himself in his epistolary preface to the Martyrium of 
St George and by Michael Psellos in his Encomium on Symeon Meta- 
phrastes. 47 On the other hand, and despite the dependence of the Life on a 
known model in terms of contents, structure, and partly language, the work¬ 
ing procedures which Nicetas employed, as described above, resulted in a 
work that offers more than a simple abridgement or reworking of George. 
This is a highly personal literary work, which is indispensable for under- 
standing Nicetas’ personality and literary interests. 

Apart from George, another text needs to be considered in connection with 
Nicetas. It was long ago realized that the epilogue of the Life (ch. 70) resembles 
the first part of the epilogue (ch. 41) of a recension of Theodore of Trimithous’ 
Life of Chrysostom. The original Life is probably of the second half of the 
seventh Century, 48 but the recension in question, preserved in an eleventh-cen- 
tury manuscript ( Mosquensis 161) f 9 is of a later date that cannot be determined 
more precisely. 50 The resemblance between the two epilogues is so striking that 
either Nicetas’ epilogue was inspired by Theodore’s and partly copied it ver- 
batirn or the opposite was the case. Moreover, it now tums out that the borrow- 
ing in one direction or the other is far more extensive than previously sug- 
gested, also covering Nicetas’ chs. 66 (from f. 152 r , Kai f\ Kax’ai)Tob auvoScx;) 
- 69 and Theodore’s chs. 33-39. The two texts are practically identical. 

If Theodore’s chapters under consideration (33-39 and 41) were authentic 
and thus earlier than Nicetas, then our author would have had them at his 
disposal and would have reworked them. The Situation is, however, compli- 
cated by the fact that chs. 33-41 do not come from Theodore’s original text 
but form an Appendix to it written by an unknown author (perhaps the 


47 For the preface of the Martyrium, see Krumbacher, Der heilige Georg [as in n. 33], 
pp. 181-182. For Psellos’ Encomium, 11. 156-206, see E. Fisher, Michaelis Pselli Orationes 
hagiographicae (BSGRT ), Stuttgart - Leipzig, 1994, pp. 276-279. Cf. the commentary on the 
relevant passages by Paschalidis, Nucr/zag Aaßiö Tlatplaytov [as in n. 4], pp. 187-190, 207, 
305-310; moreover, see recently B. Flusin, Vers la Metaphrase, in S. Marjanovic-Dusanic 
- B. Flusin (eds), Remanier, metaphraser. Fonctions et techniques de la reecriture dans le 
monde hyzantin, Beigrade, 2011, pp. 85-99, pp. 85-86, 94-99, who also underlines that “Nice¬ 
tas cannot be considered as a metaphrast proper when he writes encomia rather than Lives or 
Passions ”. 

48 Theodore’s text ( BHG 872) is easily accessible in PG 47, coli, li-lxxxviii. 

49 BHG 872b; ed. Halkin, Douze recits [as in n. 8], pp. 7-44; see also the editor’s short 
introduction at p. 7. The part of the epilogue that concerns us here is found at ch. 41, p. 44, 
6-18. Its connection with Nicetas was made by F. van Ommeslaeghe and was reported by 
Halkin, Douze recits, p. 44, n. 86. 

50 Halkin, Douze recits [as in n. 8], p. 7. 
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person responsible for the recension of Theodore’s Life). 51 Therefore, the 
only terminus ad quem available for the Appendix is the date of the manu- 
script, namely the eleventh Century. On chronological grounds it is equally 
possible that either Nicetas drew on “Theodore” (namely, the anonymous 
Appendix to the recension of Theodore’s Life) or vice versa. 

If we assume, as a working hypothesis, that Nicetas copied “Theodore”, 
the Situation emerges as follows: Nicetas follows George of Alexandria up 
to John’s death (ch. 63) and the intervention of Rome, which supposedly 
took the form of a series of letters, all fictional, 52 between Rome and Con- 
stantinople (chs. 64-66). A Version of this exchange of letters also occurs in 
the original Theodore (chs. 26-32), but Nicetas follows George’s presenta- 
tion and phraseology, 53 albeit with some Variation 54 (without questioning the 
historicity of the account). Then suddenly, when he comes to narrate the end 
of the protagonists’ lives, Pope Innocent I, Emperor Arcadius, Theophilus 
of Alexandria and his accomplices, and Empress Eudoxia (chs. 66, f. 152 r , 
Kai f] Kax’abioC gdvoSo q - 67, f. 152 v , 7ravxa 7ia0siv), he switches to 
“Theodore”’s concise report (ch. 33) rather than keeping to George’s exten¬ 
sive one. 55 In his usual manner, Nicetas includes his own comments on 
Eudoxia’s painful death (ch. 67, f. 152 v , Kai yäp <f\> Aiav aya0apxiKr] 
- TrapaaKSDaasisv), probably inspired by a relevant passage of George. 56 
He sticks to “Theodore” (chs. 34-38) for the narration of the translation of 
John’s relics to Constantinople (ch. 68), which is fuller than George’s, 57 thus 
refiecting Nicetas’ (and Constantine VII’s, Nicetas’ recipient) personal inter- 
est in the subject. At the same time, he keeps an eye on George, borrowing 
from him a few passages and inserting them into “Theodore”’s text. 58 


51 The editor of BHG 872b, F. Halkin, calls chs. 33-41 “an Appendix on the Translation” 
and refers to their author as “the author of the Appendix”; see Douze recits [as in n. 8], pp. 7 
and 42, n. 83 respectively. 

52 See Baur, Chrysostomus und seine Zeit I [as in n. 10], p. xx. 

53 For example, like George, Nicetas reports that Arcadius also sent a letter to Honorius (ch. 65, 
f. 15 l v ; cf. George, p. 251, 4-7 Sa.; p. 269, 23-28 Ha.) and that Innocent sent one to Proclus (ch. 66, 
f. 15l v ; cf. George, p. 251, 11-14 Sa.; p. 270, 2-7 Ha.); Theodore mentions neither of these letters. 

54 Most notably, Nicetas does not mention the letter of Eudoxia to Innocent, whereas 
George reports its contents in brief (p. 250, 39-40 Sa.; p. 269, 11-14 Ha.). Theodore quotes 
it in extenso (ch. 31, pp. 35-36). 

55 See George, pp. 252,18 - 254,2 Sa.; pp. 272, 5-13; 273,18 - 276,16 Ha. 

56 See George, p. 250, 31-34 Sa.; p. 269, 1-4 Ha. 

57 See George, pp. 254,27 - 255,31 Sa.; pp. 276,17 - 278,26 Ha. 

58 See Nicetas, ch. 68, f. 153 v , ßodv - ÖTisaia^psvoug, which is not in “Theodore”; 
cf. George, p. 255, 3-4 Sa.; p. 277, 18-19 Ha. Also, ch. 68, f. 153 v , töv Boarcöpiov - TiopOpicov 
refiecting George, p. 255, 10-11 Sa.; p. 277, 28-30 Ha., whereas “Theodore”, ch. 36, p. 40, 
30-31 only has töv Xa^KqSövog vauaiaOpov oXov Xapjrabcov Kai nXolcov 7iS7iXr|pcöG0ai. 
Moreover, see ch. 68, f. 154 r , Tioöa^yöv Kai xetpaXyöv, as in George, p. 255, 17-18 Sa.; 
p. 278, 5-6 Ha., against “Theodore”, ch. 38, p. 42, 2, nöbac, Kai /sipag ... aXycov. 
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He shows his linguistic preferences by omitting a colloquial word mentioned 
by “Theodore”, who informed his audience that the vehicle that bore Chrys- 
ostonTs relic was called a ßaaTspviov (37, p. 41, 9). Nicetas’ Constantino- 
politan civic pride surfaces when he changes “Theodore”’s reference to the 
city as xpv ibiav 7iö?av (36, p. 40, 24-25) to ipy tcdv 7i6A,scöv ßaatMSa 
(f. 154 v ). The relation of the vision of Adelphios regarding John’s post mor¬ 
tem fate (ch. 69) comes from “Theodore” (ch. 39), although the story exists 
in George, and Nicetas must have had the latter in mind as well. 59 Finally, 
it should be mentioned that Nicetas omits the vision of Cyril of Alexandria, 
found in “Theodore” (ch. 40) but not in George, and this is yet another 
indication that Nicetas did not refrain from Consulting George until the very 
end of the composition of his work. To sum up the results of this working 
hypothesis, Nicetas used “Theodore” for the final part of his work, while 
having George at hand and using him for some details. 

If we now assume the opposite, namely that Nicetas’ final part is an origi¬ 
nal reworking of George, then “Theodore” must have selected this part of the 
Life by Nicetas, slightly reworked it, and then attached it to the Life by The¬ 
odore of Trimithous so as to complement it. He would have drawn the vision 
of Cyril of Alexandria from an extra source. The advantage of such a hypoth¬ 
esis would be the simplification of Nicetas’ working method in the final part 
of his Life , which would not differ from that employed in the rest of his work, 
that is, the reworking of a single source. However, the main argument against 
this hypothesis is that “Theodore” includes a passage that concerns the fate 
of Bishop Cyrinus, an enemy of Chrysostom, which exists in George but not 
in Nicetas. 60 Therefore, “Theodore” drew directly on George or a common 
source, not Nicetas (unless this passage once existed in Nicetas as well, for 
which there is no proof). Another argument, though inconclusive, against 
“Theodore”’s dependence on Nicetas would be that, despite offering a qua- 
si-identical text, “Theodore” includes nothing of Nicetas’ aforementioned 
extensive comment at ch. 67. Moreover, certain phrases of “Theodore” must 
be closer to a source other than Nicetas. For example, Nicetas mentions the 
apyopsov gksoo q, in which the imperial envoys placed the relic of Chrysos¬ 
tom at Comana (ch. 68, f. 153 v ). “Theodore”, on the other hand, calls it an 
apyupeov ytaoaaÖKopov (ch. 36, p. 40, 15-16). This description corresponds 
to the one by another author who wrote on the translation of John, the prob- 
ably ninth-century preacher Cosmas Vestitor: y^coaaoKopcp 7rdvxo08v 


59 For the story, see George, p. 254, 3-26 Sa.; pp. 272,14 - 273,17 Ha. A few phrases of 
Nicetas exist in George, though not in “Theodore”; see Nicetas, ch. 69, f. 154 v , xöv poucdpiov 
£v Koukoogcö ... icov gKK^rjGtcov ... xf|g EKK^rialac; ... acbpaxi (against Theodore’s 
aapKi) and Kaxiöeiv (cf. George’s lösiv, whereas “Theodore” has ÖsdGdGÖai). 

60 See “Theodore”, ch. 33, p. 38, 2-5; George, p. 253, 22-29 Sa.; p. 275, 15-24 Ha. 
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7rspir|pyDpco|T8VCp. 61 George provides no such indication. “Theodore” and 
Cosmas reflect a common tradition, whereas Nicetas is a Step further from it. 

The arguments presented above offer no certainty about the validity of 
either of the two hypotheses. However, it can be suggested with good reason 
that the first hypothesis explains the Situation better, making it more plausi¬ 
ble that it was Nicetas who used the Appendix rather than the other way 
round. This result is of importance for the Constitution of his text, since it 
emerges that the Appendix is a source of, not a testimonium to, Nicetas’ 
Life , and will be treated as such in the edition. 


III. Divergences from George of Alexandria and Some Secondary 

Sources of Nicetas David 

As already stated, Nicetas follows George of Alexandria closely. Never- 
theless, in certain cases there are divergences from the story, which, to the 
extent that they are not the result of the inadequate editorial state of George’s 
work, are worth dwelling upon in more detail. This is so, because such 
divergences reveal a certain degree of independence in Nicetas’ treatment 
of the material and go some way to show the extent of the author’s read- 
ings. 62 Some particularly noteworthy passages are commented upon below. 
As a result of the relevant investigation, a few secondary sources can be 
added to the two main ones (George of Alexandria and the Appendix to 
Theodore of Trimithous), as cases a, c and e below suggest. On the whole, 
Nicetas emerges once again as more than a simple Compiler, having the 
ability to think for himself, even if his Solutions were not always the best 
(cases a, b, d and f). 

a) Ch. 5, ff. 84 v -85 r : 63 Nicetas wrongly identifies Basil the Great, bishop 
of Caesarea, with Basil the friend of John. The confusion can be traced back 


61 On Cosmas, a shadowy figure, see briefly Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, 
p. 502, and M. Cunningham, Wider than Heaven. Eighth-Century Homilies on the Mother of 
God {St Vladimir’s Seminary Press. Populär Patristics Series, 35), New York, 2008, pp. 47-49. 
For the passage that is of interest here, see his fourth Encomium on the translation of Chrys- 
ostom, ed. K. Dyobouniotis, Koopä Bscrzizcopoq ävsKÖoza syKcbpia siq zrjv ävaKopiörjv zov 
A&iy/ävoü zov sv äyioiq nazpöq fjpcüv Icoävvoo zov Xpüooozöpoü, in EEBS, 2 (1925), 
pp. 50-83, esp. 72,37 - 73,1. 

62 It goes without saying that Nicetas also possessed good knowledge of the Scriptures, as 
testified by the apparatus fontium; see also above, p. 13. 

63 The passage runs as follows: ... /pcopsvoi; 5s cpiXon; Kai auvspyon; akXoiq xs odk 
öÄJyon; xcov ^oyicoxdxcov Kai 7tspi xpv aaKrjaiv Osppoxspcov, pd^taxa 5s 7ravxcov xcp sv 
dyion; Baai^sico, tcö töv Opövov xf\q Kaiaapsiaq baxspov fmsptpDäx; Abyon; Kai spyon; 
Oslon; KaxaKoappaavTi Kai aspvuvavxt, xöxs 5s xfj Avtio/scov S7ti5ripo{)VTi, öxs Kai 
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to the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates of Constantinople, 64 from which it 
passed over to George of Alexandria (p. 167, 7-8 Sa.; p. 89, 11-15 Ha.). 
Modern scholarship does not accept this identification, not least because it 
contradicts the evidence of John’s De sacerdotio (I 1, 9-10, pp. 60-62), 
according to which the two friends must have been of (roughly) the same 
age. 65 Nicetas was aware of the age difference between Basil of Caesarea 
and John (the former was born ca. 330 and the latter ca. 349/354), and for 
this reason argued that Basil could not escape ordination because he was 
older than John and more advanced in Christian life. Nicetas could have 
drawn the latter argument concerning Basil’s spiritual progress from the De 
sacerdotio (I 3, 36-37, p. 76, sksivov 5s töv noXb auvsTcbispov Kai 
87risiK8GTspov). One suspects that he had realized that the identification of 
the two Basils was questionable, but he made it clear that this posed no 
problem for him by suggesting his own solution, even at the expense of 
John’s explicit testimony on the issue of age. The confusion of the two 
Basils was corrected by the Anonymous of Savile and Metaphrastes in their 
respective Lives of Chrysostom, who noted that John’s friend was a different 
Basil, not the Cappadocian. 66 

Leaving aside the acceptance of the erroneous identification found in his 
source, Nicetas’ story of the ordination of the two friends differs from 
George in that the latter mentions neither the pressure that Meletius suppos- 
edly exercised on Basil and John to become deacons in Antioch nor Basil’s 
acceptance (in the belief that John had done the same; see De sacerdotio , 
I 3, 28-51, pp. 74-76; cf. Nicetas, 7rpo5o6c;) nor his subsequent scolding of 


xqv xou Skxkövoi) xstpoxoviav ö sv öcria xfj javf|[Ar| Ms^btick; dpcpox£poic; auxoiq noXvq 
sysvBxo 7iapaaxsTv, auxcp xs Baai^sico xcp 0£icp Kai xcp ’lcodvvr), Tisipav xqc; Kax’aöxouq 
7iai5£UG£CO(; ösScdkocti xaq 5id xcov auyypappöxcov £Kcpcovr|0£iaa q amoiq OEqyoplag. 
AXXä BaalA,£io q psv, £7i£i5f] Kai xqv T)A,iKiav xou ’lcoavvou 7ip£aßux£pO(; Kai xöv Kaxä 
Xpiaxöv ßiov £u5oKipd)X£pO(; £7iiax£U£xo, oux’oiög x£ y£yöv£i xöv i£pöv ^uyöv xr \q 
SilaKOviaq cpuyfiiv ö 56, xö pf|7ico pqSöv d^iov xou ßaOpou 7ipO£ia£V£yK£iv 
7ipocpaaiGÖp£VO(;, U7rö eftkafisiac, än&8po.GS xqg xstpoxoviag, öx£ 8q Kai p£p\|/iv 
£ia£7ipdxx£xo U7iö Baatldou, cot; auxög p6v cpuycov, bkbivov 5b Tipoöouq. "Yax£pov 56, 
j.i£xd xqv xou SiaKÖvou xstpoxoviav, f|v Kai auxög p£xä xauxa U7tö xou i£pou Me^exiou 
K axa8£Ö£Kxai, cbq TrpoiövxEg 6poup£v, xou q Il£pi i£pcoauvr|(; ifipoug Kai 0£ioxaxou q 
rcpöq auxöv xouxovi xöv p6yav BaaiAmov Ö7iox£ivö}i£vo<; avExa^axo ^öyouq, xö pEyfiOog 
xfj q tEpag xE^Exoupyiag Kai xf|V Suvapiv auxqg Kai xöv növov öaov oi yvriolcoq auxqv 
|i£X£pxöji£voi xcp apxispsi xd) pEyatap Kai 7rpcoxcp öcpEi^ouaiv U7i6x£iv U7i6p auxq<;, 
£v5£iKvup£VO<; Kai öiapapxupöpEVOc;, öpou 56 Kai änöXo'yov svXoyov vnsp xf\q cpuyfjq 
EViaxapEVoq. 

64 Historia Ecclesiastica, VI 3, 8, p. 314, ed. G. C. Hansen, Sokrates, Kirchengeschichte. 
Mit Beiträgen von M. Sirinjan ( GCS , N.F., 1), Berlin, 1995. 

65 CPG 4316; ed. A.-M. Malingrey, Jean Chrysostome, Sur le Sacerdoce (Dialogue et 
Homelie). Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes (SC, 272), Paris, 1980; see ibidem, 
pp. 8-10 on the problem in question as well as on the difficulty to identify John’s friend. 

66 Cf. below, pp. 28-29. 
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John for evading Ordination nor the composition of the De sacerdotio as a 
justification for John’s behaviour. The story as related by Nicetas is his own 
summary exposition of the setting of John’s dialogue De sacerdotio (esp. I 3, 
pp. 72-76), 67 with two exceptions that point to Nicetas’ usage of George. 
The first regards the person of Meletius, who, according to Socrates, George, 
and Nicetas, ordained Basil and John deacons. John himself left unnamed 
the persons who wished to have the two friends ordained (De sacerdotio , 
I 3, 4-9, p. 72). The second exception concerns the actual ordination to 
deaconship in the narration of Socrates, George, and Nicetas. In the De 
sacerdotio the level of ordination to which John and Basil were urged is not 
specified as to that of the deaconate. 68 

Consequently, Nicetas draws not only on George, who in tum combines 
data provided by Socrates and the De sacerdotio , 69 but also (and most prob- 
ably directly) on John’s work in question. Moreover, he attempts to recon- 
cile the accounts of his sources by adducing his own clarifications. 

b) Ch. 17, f. 96 r (xd r\8r\ am& 7rpoavaxsxaypsva xcbv GDyypappdxcov 
i)7ravayivcbaKcov abxotq, oia xd Jlspi tspcoaovriq, xd Ilspi aKaxaXf|7rxoD, 
xd Kaxa TouSaicov): According to George (following Socrates), 70 John 
composed the orations Adversus Iudaeos when he was a reader (lector) in 
Antioch (pp. 167,44 - 168,1 Sa.; p. 91, 6-7 Ha.), whereas he wrote the dia¬ 
logue De sacerdotio and the homilies De incomprehensibili Dei natura while 
being a deacon (p. 176, 4-6 Sa.; p. 108, 2-6 Ha.). In his Life , Nicetas presents 
these works together as having been delivered at the time of John’s presby- 
terate. This Situation must be attributed to the author’s over-simplification of 
the source material due to his decision to treat John’s Antiochene preaching 
and writing activity in one main passage of the Life. 11 

This is all the more probable given Nicetas’ double mention of the 
De sacerdotio , the composition of which is placed after John’s ordination as 
deacon (ch. 5, f. 85 r , "Yaxspov 5s, psxa xqv xoC Skxkovod xstpoxoviav ... 
xoix; rispi IspcoGDVT^ ispot )C, Kai Bstoxdxoo<; npcx; abxöv xooxovi xöv 
psyav Baai^stov dTroxstvöpsvoq avsxd^axo ^öyooq), while its delivery 
after his ordination as priest (ch. 17, f. 96 1 as quoted in the previous para- 
graph). As regards the date of this work, medieval sources are not unani- 
mous, since some, such as Socrates and George, place it in the time of 
John’s deaconship, as mentioned above, whereas others, such as Metaphrastes 


67 On this setting, see Malingrey, Sur le Sacerdoce [as in n. 65], p. 8. 

68 See Malingrey, Sur le Sacerdoce [as in n. 65], pp. 12-13; pp. 72, n. 1 - 73. 

69 See Baur, ‘Georgius Alexandrinus ’ [as in n. 10], p. 7. 

70 Historia Ecclesiastica, VI 3, 9-10, p. 314, 17-20, Hansen [as in n. 64]. 

71 See above, p. 9 with n. 20. 
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(PG 114, 1060D), in the period when John was a solitary, which cannot be 
correct. 72 The work probably dates from 388 to 390, when John was a pres- 
byter. 73 Moreover, according to modern studies, the other two works con- 
cerned were likewise composed during John’s presbyterate. 74 

c) Ch. 22, f. 106 r (xoix; Ka^oopsvoo q Äv5ptavxa<; sv Ävxioxsia 7tpcoxov 
aovsxa^sv acpopppq sk xcov ßaai^iKcov avSptavxcov oo<; Ävxioxev q 
ößpi^ovxst; sppa^av, xöv kivödvov 5s TrxooDpsvouq xöv &7rö xou 
ßaat Aecoc; a möq 7tapapo0o6psvo(; Kai öptAcov sksi xdiq Xaolc,, crcpöSpa 
psyiaxr|v mrsp xod xöv öpKov SKKÖ\|/at Kaxsßa^sxo G7ioo5f|v): The inter- 
est of this passage, which concems John’s famous homilies On the statues , 75 
a series of twenty-one discourses preached in Antioch in 387, lies in that it is 
not found in George. The reference appears in the way of a flashback, while 
relating John’s pastoral activity in Constantinople. Nicetas presents John’s 
efforts against swearing, notes that he wrote several treatises against taking 
oaths and makes especial mention of the homilies On the statues. A cursory 
look at the titles of the individual homilies confirms Nicetas’ information, 
since the problem of swearing appears in fifteen of the homilies. 76 Moreover, 
John deals with this problem in other works too, notably in the relevant parts 
of his exegetical homilies on the Acts, nos. 9-11, 13, and 44. 77 The passage 
must derive from Nicetas’ own readings of Chrysostom’s oeuvre. 

d) Ch. 24, f. 107 v (Msxd xaßxa xö xa>v xppcov S7iixr|psi xaypa. Taq 
vscoxspac; psv ouv Kai öaat ou acocppovsq, akXa cpiA,f|8ovoi pa?Aov f\ 
cpilayvoi TrapaixoDpsvoq, öxi xaxiaxa 7ipö(; Ssoxspov yapov pKstv 
87rsaTrsD5s, aTtouSatoxspaq 5s Kai odk s^axxov sxcov s^rjKovxa 
ysyovo<i>a(; vpaxslaK; axoT-a^stv xö 7rT-siov Kai 7ipoasDxaT(;, ßaT-avsicov 
5s Kai 0p6\|/scocg 7rdar](; Kai oivocp^uyia^ aTrsxsa0ai Ttapfivst): In discussing 


72 See Malingrey, Sur le Sacerdoce [as in n. 65], p. 11. W. Lackner, Eine Abhandlung 
des Konstantinos Stilbes zum Problem der Pseudo-Chrysostomica, in JOB , 33 (1984), pp. 107- 
121, esp. 115-116, provides a very useful succinct account of the various Chrysostomic works 
mentioned in published Lives of John, furnishing exact references and noting whether the 
medieval authors place them before or after John's ordination as priest; for the works dealt 
with here, all placed before his priesthood, see esp. p. 115 with n. 48. 

73 See Malingrey, Sur le Sacerdoce [as in n. 65], pp. 11-13. 

74 See the overview of past scholarship on the dating of John’s homilies in the relevant 
tables drawn by W. Mayer, The Homilies of St John Chrysostom - Provenance. Reshaping 
the Foundations (OCA, 273), Roma, 2005, esp. pp. 255, 259-260 on CPG 4318 {De incom- 
prehensibili Dei natura) and 4327 (Adversus ludaeos). 

75 De statuis, CPG 4330, PG 49, 15-222. 

76 That is in all of them except nos. 1-3, 17-18, and 21; e.g. hom. 4,7i£pi xfjg xcov öpKeov 
änoxhc,', hom. 19, Tiepi xob pp öpvusiv. 

77 CPG 4426; PG 60, 13-384, esp. 81-84, 91-94, 98-100, 112, 312. 
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John’s admonitions to widows, Nicetas distinguishes between two groups. On 
the one hand, the younger ones and those who (regardless of age) are not pru- 
dent but lascivious, were urged to undertake a second marriage. On the other, 
the serious widows who were over sixty years of age were encouraged to 
persist in their widowhood following a strict way of life. 

The inspiration for this passage comes from George, who wrote (p. 189, 
34-37 Sa.; p. 137, 5-10 Ha.): psxd xooxo obv 7ipOGKa^sTxai xcov xppa>v to 
xaypa, BKTtspivoax&v sv amaig xäc; odk öpQ&q avaaxpscpopsva c,. Kai 
sopcbv cpi^oaäpKouq xivac;, Tiapaivsi xqv vqaxsiav avaA,aßsiv a7rsxopsva(; 
ßa^avsicov Kai 7isptspycov Ipaxicov, rj Baxxov xcopstv S7ii Ssuxspov yapov, 
i'va pf] ößpii^sxai ö vopot; xoo 0sou. In tum, George had taken over this 
passage from Palladius’ Dialogue on the life of Chrysostom. 7S The passage 
refers to widows in general, of whom the lascivious ones should either correct 
their behaviour or remarry. Neither Palladius nor George made an age distinc- 
tion, and that with good reason, since John had never imposed a distinction 
based on the age of sixty in his writings. In fact, he argued for the superiority 
of Christian widowhood over second marriage, just as for the superiority of 
virginity over marriage. Accordingly, he advised all widows regardless of age 
to prefer not to remarry, provided that they would keep the Christian way of 
life (e.g. in his letter to a young widow or in the treatise on the uniqueness of 
marriage). 79 At the same time, he allowed for human weakness and left it up 
to them to choose the best course (' Vidua eligatur* 0 ch. 3, col. 324, 15-16, ’Äv 
amf\ ßou^exai oikoBsv Kai 7iap’saoxf|(; aipstaGai xauxa, ttoisixco; also 
ch. 4, col. 325, 2-5, odxcö Kai svxaCBa xatq soxstpcoxon; xcov yovaiKcov, Kai 
\xr\ Suvapsvan; svsyKstv xöv psxd aKptßsia^ ßiov xij(; x^Pß^ 01 ?» xauxat? 
Ttapatvsi Kai GDpßoDX-SD8i [sc. Paul] beßxspov S7isiadysiv vupcpiov). 

Nicetas apparently considered the description found in his source unsat- 
isfactory, so he went a Step further and drew the idea of an age-oriented 
differentiation from St Paul’s admonitions in I Timothy 5, 9-16 (9 Xfjpa 
Kaxa^sysaOco pf] s?iaxxov sxcov s^fjKovxa ysyovuta ... 11 vscoxspac; 5s 
XTjpag 7iapaixou ... 14 Boß^opat oßv vscoxspa^ yapstv). He then applied 
it to John Chrysostom, an ardent admirer of Paul, who repeatedly quoted 
Paul’s opinions on widowhood. 81 Nevertheless, Nicetas used Paul’s age 


78 Ch. 5, 140-145, pp. 122-124, Malingrey, Palladios [as in n. 10]. 

79 Ad viduam iuniorem and De non iterando coniugio, CPG 4314 and 4315 respectively; 
ed. G. H. Ettlinger in G. H. Ettlinger -B. Grillet, Jean Chrysostome. Ä unejeune veuve. 
Sur le manage unique (SC, 138), Paris, 1968, pp. 112-159 and 160-201. 

80 CPG 4386; PG 51, 321-338. 

81 E.g. twice in Ad viduam iuniorem, 11. 71-73, 107-108 and 117, pp. 118, 122, Ettlinger 
[as in n. 79]. For a discussion of Paul’s and John’s ideas on remaniage, see the introduction 
by Grillet, ibidem, pp. 35-40 on Paul, 55-57 and 68-73 on Chrysostom. 
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criterion rather superficially, since it concemed only those widows who 
were to be included in the “choir of widows” dedicated to charity under the 
supervision of the church: these should be over sixty and of well-known 
good behaviour. John himself, when elucidating I Tim. 5, 9 in his aforemen- 
tioned sermon Vidua eligatur , referred to that special group of widows, 
which he placed in its historical dimension considering it as something of 
the past (ch. 3, col. 323, 43-47, Ka0d7iep yap stai 7iap0evcDV xopoi, ouxco 
Kai xpp&v T ö na'kmöv paav xopoi, Kai oi)K eJypv amaic, änX&q eiq xaq 
Xppa*; eyypd(psG0ai. Ou 7ispi eKslvpq o6v ^eyst xf](g ev Tusvia i^cöGp? 
Kai Seopevpq ßopbeiaq, äXka 7iepi xaoxpq xpq e^opevpq xhP £ i av )- On 
the other hand, 82 when referring to xcov xPP&v T ö ^dypa Palladius and 
George probably had the whole social group of widows in mind. 

Therefore, not only does Nicetas slightly misrepresent John’s thought in 
his effort to expound on his source, but he also partly misinterprets Paul’s 
passage (in both cases with regard to the widows over the age of sixty). At 
the same time, he probably projects on Chrysostom his own attitude towards 
widowhood and remarriage. 

e) Ch. 24, ff. 107 v -108 r ("O0ev Kai xpv ispav ^etxoopyiav laKcbßou 
xo6 0sioD Kai d5e?apo0eou siq ppKoq odk s^axtoxov 8KX8tvopevpv, 
aolxöc; xcov pa0Dpoxspcöv KpSöpevoc;, si q 0sopppoGDvpv ßpaxstav xpv 
öLpv auxpc; Suvapiv GOveiAe): The information that John shortened the 
long liturgy of St James the Brother of the Lord as a compromise to human 
weakness, is not found in George or in the other published Chrysostomic 
Lives. However, the same information, including the reason for the shorten- 
ing, is provided by the Contemporary Constantinopolitan Synaxarion (Oct. 
23 on St James), which runs as follows: ldKeoßoq ... 7ipcoxo(; xpv 0siav 
^stxoDpyiav syypacpcoc; s^80sxo, napa xou XpiaxoC auxpv 8t8ax0si(;- 
pv öaxspov gdvt opcoxspav S7ioipasv ö psyaq BaaiXstoq, Kai psx’aoxöv 
ö XpoaoGTopoq 8ia xpv xcov dv0pcb7icov aG08VStav. 83 The Synaxarion , 
which adds Basil the Great to John, clearly considers the liturgies of Basil 
and Chrysostom as consecutive shortenings of the original liturgy of James. 84 


82 As correctly pointed out by Malingrey, Palladios, Dialogue II [as in n. 10], p. 123, n. 4. 

83 Ed. H. Delehaye, Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmondiano 
nunc Berolinensi adiectis synaxariis selectis (Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris), 
Bruxellis, 1902, coli. 155,35 - 156,31. 

84 On the historical improbability of this information as found in a sixteenth-century for- 
gery formerly attributed to Proclus of Constantinople (for bibliography see the following 
note), see H.-J. Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy. Symbolic Structure and Faith Expression {Die 
byzantinische Liturgie , Trier, 1980; English edition introduced and reviewed by R. Taft), 
New York, 1986, pp. 5-7 (with no reference to the Synaxarion ); also R. Taft, Liturgy , in ODB 
II, pp. 1240-1241, noting that “Byzantine authors claim, dubiously,” that the liturgy of 
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Nicetas may well have had this text or an unknown common source in mind. 
Roughly the same view is encountered in later centuries as well, while, to 
my knowledge, the Synaxarion Statement has escaped the attention of litur- 
gists so far. 85 

f) Ch. 28, f. 115 1 O'OBsv amöq ispcoxaxoot; Kai avxicpcovoDt; upvouq, 
ouc; 5f| Kai Kavovaq övopa^opsv, dvaxa^dpsvoq Kai xaoxa xotq Xaoxc, 
aSsiv Kaxa xd c, öpBptva? So^oA-oyia q TrapaStSouq, xd q xcbv aipsxi^ovxcov 
scpipcoas Ksvo^oyiai;): Nicetas argues that Chrysostom composed for the 
Morning Office “antiphonal hymns, which we call canons”, that is, liturgi- 
cal canons performed by two choirs in altemation. He thus appears to have 
confused the hymns known as antiphons, dealt with in this episode (f. 115 r " 
v ), with the canons, which appeared much later than Chrysostom (in the 
7 th -8 th centuries). 86 The passage as such is not in George or in other Chrys- 
ostomic Lives. In particular, George only notes that John reacted to the 
Arian nocturnal antiphonal hymns by juxtaposing the (perhaps pre-existing) 
hymns of his own people, which were sung during the night (p. 198, 36-37 
Sa.; p. 155, 19-20 Ha.): dvxtxiGpaiv abxotc; xo bc, xoC ISioo Axxoo, Ö7icoc; 
av Kat abxot xaiq vuKxspivau; sbxai q axo^d^ovxsq, ... The elaboration 
of this passage must have led to Nicetas’ own Version. 

Finally, a case apart is worth commenting upon here. According to Nice¬ 
tas, the patrician who feil out of favour with the empress was called Theo- 
doret (26, ff. 112 r -113 r , OsoScbppxoq), whereas according to George his 
name was Theodorich (©soScopixcx;). 0so5cbpr|xo(; does not occur else- 
where. The reading could have been due originally to a mistake of iotacism 
(r\ instead of t), followed by the change of x into x. In fact, ©soScbprixoq 
occurs in some manuscripts of George (in the Halkin Version, ch. 28, e.g. 


Chrysostom prevailed over that of Basil because it “was shorter”. Cf. also G. Winkler, Pre- 
liminary Observations about the Relationship betw'een the Liturgies ofSt. Basil and St. James , 
in OCP, 76 (2010), pp. 5-55, esp. 52 on the still unclear relationship of the two liturgies, 
“although several signs point toward some influence” of the anaphora of Basil on that of 
James. 

85 Apart from Ps.-Proclus mentioned in the previous note, two other late texts contain the 
Information on the consecutive shortenings; see F. J. Leroy, Proclus, “de traditione divinae 
Missae ” : unfaux de C. Palaeocappa, in OCP , 28 (1962), pp. 288-299, esp. 289-290 on Mark 
Eugenikos and 291, 293-294 on Ps.-John the Faster. Leroy rightly suspected that this view 
might “one day” be traced back to the time of Symeon Metaphrastes; see ibidem , p. 294. 

86 See E. Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, Oxford, 1961 
(repr. 1998), pp. 34-35 on early Christian antiphonal singing, and esp. 35, n. 2 on the Byzan- 
tine antiphon; p. 204 on Andrew of Crete as the traditional inventor of the canon. Cf. also 
K. Onasch, Kunst und Liturgie der Ostkirche in Stichworten unter Berücksichtigung der Alten 
Kirche, Wien - Köln - Graz, 1981, p. 31, s.v. “ Antiphon [on]”; pp. 179-180 s.v. “Kanon”. 
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p. 148, 16-17) and of other works on Chrysostom, such as the encomium by 
Leo VI. 87 So it appears that Nicetas used a manuscript of George, his main 
source, which contained the reading 0so5cöpr|%O(;. From there it was just a 
Step over to the more usual name QsoScbpqioq. Admittedly, however, it 
cannot be excluded that the scribe of Nicetas’ work was responsible for this 
error. 


IV. The Relationship of Some Tenth-Century Chrysostomic Lives 

to the Life by Nicetas David 

The tenth Century was rieh in the production of Lives of John Chrysostom, 
not all of which survive. In particular, three works come into question in 
connection with Nicetas’ Life : the anonymous Life edited by Savile (the 
so-called Anonymous of Savile), another anonymous Life edited from an 
Athonite Codex (the so-called Anonymous of Vatopedi), and the Life that 
Symeon Metaphrastes composed for his Menologion. The present chapter 
will investigate their relationship to Nicetas, while their relationship to each 
other will be examined only to the degree that it offers evidence relevant to 
Nicetas. 

The Life of the Anonymous of Savile, to begin with, is a neglected text. 
It was printed at the beginning of the seventeenth Century by Henry Savile, 
and this remains the only edition so far. 88 What is more, no study dedicated 
to the work exists. Some years ago the Bollandist Florent van Ommeslaeghe 
dealt with it in passing in his introduction to the edition of another Chrys¬ 
ostomic Life that he published, viz. that of the Anonymous of Vatopedi; 
I will comment on his views later on. 89 

The Anonymous of Savile (henceforth, Anonymous or Anon. Sa.) can be 
dated with some accuracy to around 950 or the third quarter of the tenth 
Century at the latest thanks to a list that precedes his work and contains all 
previous writers on Chrysostom’s life known to him: (p. 293, 9-11) "Ogoi 
sl q xöv ßtov xoC XpDGoaxöpoD gdv£yp&\]/(xvto. 90 These add up to a total 
of twenty authors, who are in general presented in no precise chronological 
order and not all of whom can be identified. The list includes Emperor Leo 
VI at no. 15, Nicetas the Paphlagonian at no. 17, and last of all the Encomium 


87 See the apparatus criticus to Homily 38,1. 848, p. 518, Antonopoulou [as in n. 1]. 

88 BHG 876 cum 881a (see also below, n. 90); ed. Savile, Chrysostomi Opera VIII [as in 
n. 8], pp. 293-371. 

89 See van Ommeslaeghe, Une Vie acephale [as in n. 29]; below, pp. 30-38. 

90 This list is BHG 881a. 
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by Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. 91 This is the latest among the 
known texts of the list, which has allowed scholars to place the composition 
of the Anonymous Life between Constantine VII and Symeon Metaphrastes, 
who is not mentioned. 92 

In a three-line note at the end of the list the Anonymous describes his 
work as a Compilation from all previous works: (p. 293, 37-39) ’Ek Trdvxcov 
oßv xoßxcov xd Katptcoxspa Kai KaAAtaxa au^X,si;dpsvoi ppstq, &v 
Baxspov Baxspou sksivcöv psv saxs xfjv stSpaiv, xö Trapöv xoT q 
cpi^oBsotc; auvsxa^apsBa aßyypappa, Eiq So^av xoß @soß Kai pvf[pr|v 
xoß Äyiou. 

A comparison between the Life of the Anonymous and the Life of Nicetas 
easily proves that the two texts are closely connected. In fact, whole pas- 
sages occur almost verbatim in the two Lives. On the other hand, there are 
passages in the Anonymous that are absent from Nicetas. This Observation 
leads to two possibilities: either Nicetas was the source of the Anonymous 
for the shared passages or they go back to a common source. An investiga- 
tion of the other surviving and published older works on Chrysostom shows 
that none of them could have served as the common source in question. 
Moreover, since the Anonymous himself testifies that Nicetas was among 
his sources, the conclusion can be drawn that the Anonymous could have 
taken the shared passages from Nicetas’ Life. It should be mentioned here 
that Baur thought that the Anonymous referred to Nicetas’ Encomium of 
Chrysostom, but this Suggestion is not supported by the actual texts and was 
due to the fact that Baur ignored the existence of the Life by Nicetas. 93 This 
ignorance led Baur to another erroneous Suggestion, namely that the anon¬ 
ymous Life is based primarily on George of Alexandria. 94 If this were so and 
George was Nicetas’ main source, as argued above, 95 the passages Nicetas 
and the Anonymous share would be traced back to George. In fact, it turns 
out that the Anonymous depends to a considerable extent and directly on the 
Life by Nicetas. At the same time, he used other sources too, in particular 


91 On the list and its authors, see Baur, C hrysostomus und seine Zeit I [as in n. 10], p. xii 
(“Die Biographenliste des Anonymus”). 

92 Baur, Chrysostomus und seine Zeit I [as in n. 10], pp. xxi-xxii, and before him I. Stilt- 
ing, in AASS Septembris IV (1753), pp. 401-700, esp. 406-407 par. 30. Following long dis- 
cussions, Symeon's Menologion may be said to have been composed in the eighties of the 
tenth Century; see C. Hdgel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, Copenha- 
gen, 2002, pp. 70, 127. 

93 See Baur, Chrysostomus und seine Zeit I [as in n. 10], p. xii, where Nicetas is listed 
only among the panegyrists of Chrysostom. On his Encomium , see below, ch. VI. 

94 Baur, Chiysostomus und seine Zeit I [as in n. 10], p. xxi: “Die Vita des Anonymus fußt 
hauptsächlich auf Georg AL”. 

95 See ch. II. 
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George of Alexandria, who, as will be shown later in this chapter, was 
always at hand and used in parallel with Nicetas. This is not the place to 
provide a full list of the correspondences between the Anonymous and Nice¬ 
tas, nor, for that matter, to examine in detail the other sources actually used 
by the Anonymous apart from Nicetas. This should be the task of a future 
edition of the Anonymous and its apparatus fontium. The present analysis 
will focus on demonstrating the Anonymous’ direct dependence on Nicetas 
suggested above. A few examples will make the case clear. 

First, the Anonymous repeats with slight changes passages narrating 
John’s life, whose wording is Nicetas’ own and was not derived from 
George of Alexandria. In order to avoid repeating Nicetas’ text here, I have 
marked his words using non-bold characters, while the Anonymous’ original 
wording is in boldface; in case words also occur in George of Alexandria, 
they are placed in italics as well. 

i) Anon. Sa., p. 295, 25-29, bk 5f] xoiouxcov oiä in; soBaXsaxaxo*; 
kX<x5o<; ö xiptoc; oi)xo<; Tcoävvpq ß£ßXaGTi]KCö<g, xoaoßxov söBi)? sk 
Tipcbxpq rjhfdaQ Kax’apsxpv näoav Kai xaTiBivocppoaDvpv xoix; anxon 
y£wf|xopa(; i)7i£p8ßaXsv, öaov sksivoi Kaxä Tiäaav ap£xf]v 7ravxcov 
tmepetxov xcov 7 ioXixcdv. s5ei Kai yäp xöv ap£xi]<; 7iepioDaig nävxac; 
dvOpcoTTOuq 7iapeu5oKigetv psXXovxa, \ir\6t xcov oIksicov Ka6i)<7T£p£iv; 
cf. Nicetas, ch. 2, f. 78 v . 

The Anonymous and Nicetas diverge only in minor points: for example, 
the easier word K'käSoc, has replaced Nicetas’ pa5apvo(;; ßsßXaaxpKdx; is 
used instead of avaSoBsi<;, because it makes the vegetal comparison clearer; 
Kaxa Traaav apsxfjv explains Nicetas’ Kaxa xaßxa; the easier pp5s 
KaBoaxspsTv is used in place of Nicetas’ Ka6o7i;epxepeiv; some words of 
Nicetas have been left out, etc. In Nicetas’ passage, only two words come 
from George (8K ... rjXtKia q, p. 159, 9 Sa.; p. 73, 14 Ha.) and have been 
taken over by the Anonymous, who on the whole makes small interventions 
in order to make his source more easily comprehensible. 

ii) Anon. Sa., p. 295, 34-42, apxpv 5s aocpia c, Trdarjq Kai 87tiaxr|pr|(; 
xöv cpößov Kopiou, ypacpiKcoq si7istv, 6 öoioq {moxiBspsvoq, Kai aKpa 
cppovfjpaxoq [scripsi: cppovppaxa Savile] xa7rstvöxpxt, xöv Kupiov 
TrjaoCv äiaTiavxö^ s/cov 7rap’£ai)Ttp, oöxcoc;, sni BspsXico dppayei, 
xouxcp xpoaöv, apyopov, XiBooq xtpiouq, nävxa xd KaXXtaxa S7icöKo5öp£i 
£pya x£ Kai paBppaxa. näaaq psv ouv peipaKtcbSsu; naiSiäc; Kai 
aOuppaxa, näoac, 5s vscoxepiKa^ STaBupia^, Bsaxpopavia^, Travpyöpsu;, 
aDp7iöata, Kai näv öXco q si7i£tv £7rixf|5£i)pa, rj aTiouSaapa, ö pf] Tipöcg 
@söv cpspst, pp5e Kax’dp£xr|v ßsXxioix; xobc; Tispi aoxö onovbä^ovmc; 
d7i£pyd^£xai, cbcg J;6Xa, xöpxov, KaXappv [scripsi: x^Xappv Savile], xf)(g 
aßxoß Xj/oxp^ s^scpßaa Kai d7rsppi7rx£xo; cf. Nicetas, ch. 2, f. 79 v . 
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Again, the Anonymous omits some words of Nicetas, while he replaces 
others; e.g. he uses the simpler ftmnavzöc, excov 7iap’eaoxcp in place of 
Nicetas’ high-flown Kpucpiex; Kai puaxiKax; syKoXjroDpsvo^; likewise, 
spya replaces Spapaxa. The Anonymous also adds a couple of explana- 
tions: 7idv öXco q sIttsTv S7iixf|SeDpa, rj G7ro65aapa, ö - cpspst clarifies 
Nicetas’ 7idv auvoXco? euceiv ö - cpspst, while Kax’apsxpv underlines the 
level of improvement sought. 

Secondly, sometimes the Anonymous even copies the passages that 
express Nicetas’ opinions and constitute his comments and significant per¬ 
sonal contribution to the literary tradition of Lives of John. A most striking 
case concerns Nicetas’ unique views on the monastic habit (ch. 6, f. 86 r_v ), 96 
which the Anonymous copies almost verbatim , while bringing about small, 
insignificant changes, such as leaving out the mention of St Hilarion 
(pp. 301,37 - 302,9). 

Thirdly, in passages that Nicetas and George have in common, the Anon¬ 
ymous frequently follows Nicetas’ phrasing rather than George’s. To give 
but one instructive example: 

Anon. Sa., p. 314, 3-7, ypäipsi xivä 87iuyxoXf]v rccpi xodxod tco xcöv £K£iG£ 
KÖjurjzi pDaxiKCoq ö ßaoi)xvQ • dg xf|v ßaaifoKX\\ ösösyiiisvog y/ja(pf|v, 
npOGKaheaäjusvog sclco zfjg nöAscog nh/oiov zfjg Kaloviisvrjg Pcojuavrjaiag 
zöv p£yav ’lcoävvrjv , cbq 5f| xt psXXcov xd>v avayraicov a m& 7ipoa£i7r£iv, 
£u0b<; anxöv Kai \ix\ ßoi)Xöp£vov, Tiavu \ikv ouv Kai axOöpsvov, pptovou; 
kmßißäoag , xrj ßaatXiSi xcbv 7ioX8C0V, äq xi 0£iov 5copr]pa, TrpoaavsTrspij/sv. 

Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 10l v (in this quotation George’s words are printed in 
non-bold characters; cf. George, p. 185, 7-11 Sa.; p. 127, 5-12 Ha.) Tpacpst 
xoiyaponv juxfcikio«; xcd Kopqxt rryg Ävxioxsia^ ö ßaaiXsuq* Kai ög s^co 
zf\g nöXscog 7rXqaiov zf\g KaXoupsvqq Tcopavqaiaq, c bq 8f| xi avayKaiov 
anxcp TrpoaXaXciv pcXXcov, xöv Tcodvvqv TrpoaKaXsaapsvo*;, ßspeSotq 
£i)0n<;, ri'x’onv f|(iiövoiq, KalTicp d/0öp£vov £7nßißdaac; Kai Sua^paivovxa, 
Kai zoig 8iay£iv anxöv cvxipox; d7rsaxaXpsvot(; xi]v ttöXiv Xa0(bv 
Tiapa5s5coK6(;, xf| ßaaiXiöi xcov ttöXecov av£7i£pi|/£v. 

In this passage the Anonymous most notably retains only the explanation 
fjptövoic; provided by Nicetas, while leaving aside George’s original term 
ßepsdco. Furthermore, he takes over words and phrases of Nicetas which 
are not in George. In cases where the wording of Nicetas and George is 
closely related but not identical, the Anonymous offers the Version of Nice¬ 
tas (for instance, TrpoaKaXsaapsvo^ instead of George’s 7iapeKdXei). And 
while omitting some words and phrases of Nicetas (and George), he adds 
others of his own, which do not presuppose another source, since they are 


96 Cf. the commentary below, ch. V, with n. 124 for the text. 
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mostly explanatory, simplifying or ornamental without adding anything new 
to the story. An exception to the above is the clause xf]v ßaatXiKpv 
SsSsypsvo q ypacppv, which reflects George’s bs^apsvo c, ö Kopp*; xd 
ypappaxa xob ßaatXscoq (p. 185, 8-9 Sa.; p. 127, 8-9 Ha.) and shows that 
the Anonymous used George as well. 

The latter remark on the Anonymous ’ dependence on George is indicative 
of the complexity of the Anonymous’ working method. In fact, he used 
George directly, drawing passages from him. In some instances, while 
depending on Nicetas, he made parallel use of George, as in the case of 
p. 314, 3-7 commented on above. Another example of this usage is the 
following: Nicetas narrates the episode at Athens in a more concise manner 
than George. While on the whole the Anonymous follows Nicetas, whom 
he renders freely, he obviously thought that Nicetas’ concision was occa- 
sionally more than needed, so he borrowed phrases from George as well (as 
at p. 297, 38-40, sOsaaaxo - fjptv = George, p. 162, 22. 24-26 Sa.; p. 80, 
5. 9-11 Ha.). 

The Anonymous generally followed Nicetas’ text in a linear manner. 
Occasionally, however, he changed the location in which a certain passage 
appeared in his source. For example, in his ch. 1 (pp. 295,17 - 296,16) the 
Anonymous used passages from Nicetas’ ch. 2 in varying Order. In another 
case, the Anonymous, either by himself or perhaps influenced by another 
source, moved the stories of Theodorich and Eutropius to a place long after 
where they would have been expected: they are found at pp. 338,41 - 340,37 
instead of at p. 325 after the narration of the vision of Proclus as in Nicetas, 
chs. 26-27, and George, chs. 28-29. 

In addition, the Anonymous omits some passages of varying length of 
Nicetas and adds others. For example, he repeats nothing of his model’s 
prologue (ch. 1), while he omits two passages (ch. 27, f. 113 r v and f. 114 1 ) 
that reveal an unfavourable attitude towards John by some of his contempo- 
raries. The former passage concems John’s criticism of unworthy clerics and 
the authorities, and contains Nicetas’ comments on their ensuing inimical 
stance towards John, while the latter passage mentions the negative criticism 
that John received for his reaction in the Eutropius affair. On the other hand, 
the Anonymous adds a number of episodes and passages that are not 
in George either and were drawn from still unidentified sources (e.g., 
pp. 320,18 - 321,28, on John’s missionary care and influence). 

Furthermore, the Anonymous corrects his main source(s). A characteristic 
case of his alertness in dealing with his sources concems the confusion that 
surrounded the identity of Basil, John’s friend at Antioch, who, according 
to the church historian Socrates, George and Nicetas, was identical with 
Basil of Caesarea, as was noted earlier, when dealing with Nicetas’ 
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divergences from his main source, George. 97 This misconception was rightly 
dispelled by the Anonymous, who underlined that this was a different Basil: 
p. 300, 40-43, BacnAsicp aacpsaiaxcp xtvi cpilco Kai öpoyvcbpovt, TraxpiSa 
xs xpv abxpv Kai xbxpv A,ax6vxt, ob xco xpq Ka7i7i;a5oKcov öppcopevco 
Xcbpaq, coc; xtveq Ö7iei?aj(paGt xq öpcovopia tacoq f)7raxpp8vot, aAA’öv sv 
xot q TTspi lepcoabvq*; TrapaKo^ooBpaai abxcp xöv aTiavxa xpövov cppai, 
5t5aaKdÄ,oic; xs xotq abxotq xPh^pevov Ka ^ paOppaat. 98 

Finally, the Anonymous occasionally normalizes Nicetas’ syntax, most 
notably by replacing the infinitives that stand for indicatives in several, 
though not all, of the instances. 

Such replacements concern, e.g., Nicetas, ch. 9, f. 89 v , KsX-süaai; ch. 20, 
f. 100 r , 87rt5sT^ai ... axsva^at... xaJuxviaat ... sittsiv; see Anon., p. 304, 
43, ks^sdsi; p. 313, 16-18, stuSsikvosi ... axsva^aq ... xaXaviaaq ... 
sixrsv respectively. On the contrary, the infinitives in question are retained, 
e.g., at Anon. Sa., p. 298, 4 and 41 (7rapaaKSDäaaa0at ... S7uX,aßea0ai 
... tKSXsbstv), which correspond to Nicetas, ch. 4, f. 81 v (d7iOKpivaa0at) 
and f. 83 r (TrapaaKsodaat ... 87uAaßsa0ai ... Trapatxsia0ai) respectively. 

In the light of the foregoing investigation, a significant part of Nicetas’ 
work tums out to have indirectly, yet unconsciously, been known for cen- 
turies, namely since the publication of the Anonymous, intermingled with a 
number of other sources. However, it is clear by now that the Anonymous 
does not depend on Nicetas to the same extent throughout his text, since at 
some places he copies Nicetas slavishly, whereas elsewhere he reworks his 
source or takes it into account for a few phrases only, if at all, being depend- 
ent on other works as well. As a result, the publication of the Anonymous 
does not affect the need for the edition undertaken, which is an editio prin- 
ceps indeed. For the same reasons, the text of the Anonymous is not just a 
reworked Version of Nicetas’ Life , but a different text composed by a dif¬ 
ferent author and based on Nicetas as one of its principal sources. 

Nonetheless, because of the Situation just described, the dependence of 
the Anonymous on Nicetas still appears so striking for the large part that 
they have in common, that the Anonymous can be considered as an indirect 
witness to the earlier text. As a result, one wonders whether the Anonymous 
can be used to correct Nicetas’ text, complementing its unique manuscript. 
The answer has to be largely negative. Faithful though he is to his model to 
the point of copying it verbatim at places, the Anonymous is not faithful 


97 See above, pp. 17-18. 

98 In his Life ofChiysostom, 1053C11-D1, Metaphrastes used similar words to express the 
same idea; this fact implies that the idea of this correction may either be the Anonymous’ 
own or the two authors may have drawn it from a common source; see below in this chapter, 
pp. 31-38, esp. on Life X and the Anon. Sa. 
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enough for the purposes of a critical edition, since he has regularly made all 
sorts of changes to his model. Only in very few cases can the later work be 
used as an indirect textual witness, and that with much caution. Such edito- 
rial interventions in the text of Nicetas on the basis of the Anonymous will 
be accordingly noted in the apparatus criticus. 

In his above-mentioned article, van Ommeslaeghe rightly noted a close 
relationship among four Chrysostomic Lives : the Lives of Nicetas, the Anon¬ 
ymous of Savile, Symeon Metaphrastes" and the Anonymous of Vatopedi. 
He published the latter work (henceforth Anon. Vatop.) from Codex Vatopedi 
73 of the first half of the eleventh Century, where the text, the first of the 
manuscript, is unfortunately mutilated at the beginning, starting with the pun- 
ishment of the Marcionites just before John’s invitation to Constantinople. 100 
In the introduction to the edition, van Ommeslaeghe noted that the Anon. 
Vatop. shares whole passages with Metaphrastes as well as displaying certain 
divergences from him. He also remarked that there are textual similarities 
between the two authors and Nicetas, though a direct dependence on him is 
out of the question (unfortunately, the scholar made only general references 
to Nicetas, providing no specific examples and exact references). Moreover, 
the Anon. Vatop. and the Anon. Sa. share certain passages. Van Ommeslae¬ 
ghe rightly argued that, since the Anon. Vatop. used the funeral oration on 
Chrysostom by ps.-Martyrius of Antioch 101 and Metaphrastes contains none 
of the passages in question, it should be ruled out that Metaphrastes used the 
Anon. Vatop. In addition, van Ommeslaeghe rejected the reverse possibility, 
namely that the Anon. Vatop. copied the Metaphrastic Life , which uniquely 
ends immediately after John’s death, since in that case the anonymous author 
would have retumed to a more ancient language and style and for this purpose 
he would have also used (“hasard inoui ! ”) the redactions of Nicetas and the 

99 BHG 875; PG 114, 1045-1209. 

100 BHG 874h; ed. van Ommeslaeghe, Une Vie acephale [as in n. 29], pp. 326-355. See 
the recent description of the manuscript by E. Lamberz, Katalog der griechischen Handschrif¬ 
ten des Athosklosters Vatopedi, I. Codices 1-102 (Kard/.oyoi sXXrjviKwv ysipoypdxpcov Äyiov 
"OpoüQ, 2), Thessaloniki, 2006, pp. 315-318. The complete text of the Life exists in codex 
Parisinus gr. 1552 (13 th -14 th c.), ff. 167 v -222 r , as noted by C. Astruc, Fragments d’un Menol- 
oge de novemhre dans un manuscrit de Patmos (Patm. 390), in AB, 96 (1978), pp. 271-276, 
esp. 273, n. 3 - 274. For his edition van Ommeslaeghe collated the latter part of the work (chs. 
64,15 - 68) with three later Codices, one of which was the aforementioned Parisinus. In the 
other two Codices this part survives as an appendix to the recension of the Metaphrastic Life 
BHG 875a (the same is true of another codex, Patmos 390, which preserves a fragment of this 
appendix); see Astruc, o.c., correcting F. Halkin, Un appendice inedit a la Vie de S. Jean 
Chrysostome par Symeon Metaphraste, in AB, 94 (1976), pp. 19-21, who had thought that in 
all three Codices the part under discussion served as an appendix to the Metaphrastic Life. On 
the latter part of the Anon. Vatop., see also below in this chapter, pp. 36-37. 

101 See Epitaffio attrihuito a Martirio di Antiochia, ed. Wallraff [as in n. 1]. 
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Anon. Sa. Consequently, he suggested that the Anon. Vatop. and Meta- 
phrastes depend on the same lost prototype, which they reworked inde- 
pendently of each other and which was very close to Nicetas’ work, though 
shorter and drawing on other documents as well. The Anon. Sa. could have 
drawn on this lost work too. The Anon. Vatop. must be placed in the tenth 
Century, in-between Nicetas and Metaphrastes. 

My study of the texts in question has confirmed that van Ommeslaeghe was 
right to postulate a lost Life of Chrysostom as the common source of Meta¬ 
phrastes and the Anon. Vatop. 102 Indeed, the two texts share several passages 
against Nicetas and the Anon. Sa., 103 the latter two being in tum closely related 
to each other, as shown above. It is worth looking at a couple of cases in detail. 

We may Start with the mutilated beginning in the edition of the Anon. Vatop., 
ch. 1, 1-6. 104 This is identical to Metaphrastes 1080C7-D1; the passage also 


102 Van Ommeslaeghe’s Suggestion was also accepted by W. Lackner, but without further 
investigation; see his Konstantinos Stilbes [as in n. 72], p. 116; also W. Lackner, Zu Edi¬ 
tionsgeschichte, Textgestalt und Quellen der Passio S. Polyeucti des Symeon Metaphrastes, 
in BYZANTIOE. Festschrift für Herbert Hunger zum 70. Geburtstag, Wien, 1984, pp. 221- 
231, esp. 229. On the other hand, in spite of having knowledge of Lackner’s second article, 
Hdgel, Symeon Metaphrastes [as in n. 92], p. 186, gave preference to Ehrhard, Überlief¬ 
erung II, pp. 468-469, and without further comment he only mentioned George of Alexandria 
and the Anon. Sa. as Metaphrastes’ sources. Ehrhard, however, did not expressly consider the 
two older Lives as Symeon’s sources. Even though he stated that the surviving exemplars of 
the old Menologion of November contain “almost all” of the models that Symeon used for 
his November texts, which had been discovered by Ehrhards’ time, he also noted ( Überlief¬ 
erung II, 468, n. 1) that a number of feasts of the month of November, including that of 
Chrysostom, had not yet been dealt with in the AASS. Cf. also below, n. 109. 

103 See the broad passages indicated by van Ommeslaeghe, Une Vie acephale [as in n. 29], 
p. 322. 

104 The relevant passages run as follows: Anon. Vatop. ( incipit ), ch. 1, 1-6, xpv G7coo8f]v 
eiGSVsyKavTgg Kai, cda7i£p 6 Löyog, navta mLcov Kivpaavisg xpv dg xa Tipcoriv xouxcov 
ajrsYvcöv UTioaxpocppv payov is a7i£KdLouv xöv Tcodvvi'jv Kai aXXa nXsiGxa xpv 7rö?av 
Tispitovxgg £ig aöxöv ößpi^ov. c O 5£ xoaouxov Ö71 £gxs T °f Kai Tipöcg öXiyov £7riGxpacppvoa 
xcov ußp£cov Kai [app. er.: an ebe; Kai?] a£pvov£aOai \iaXXov £7i’ai)xaig d/s xeo Tipöig xöv 
A£G7röxriv öpoiep; Metaphrastes 1080C7-D1, TL; Ö£ 7roLLf]v £K£ivoi xpv G7iooöriv 
da£V£yKavx£g, Kai ebajirp 6 Löyog, 7iavxa köLcov Ktvf)aavx£g, xpv £ig xd 7ipcbr|v auxeov 
U7Toaxpoq)fiv d7T£yvcoaav, payov x£ Ö7i£KaLouv xöv Tcodvvpv, Kai äXXa nXeiom, xpv ttöLiv 
7T£pÜÖVX£g, dg aöxöv ÖßplgOV. c 0 Ö£ XOGOUXOV a7T£GX£ XOU Kai 7IpÖg Ödyov £7UGXpa(pflVai 
xcov ußp£cov, öxi Kai G£pvöv£a0ai päXXov £7i’auxaig d%£, xd) Tipög xöv A£a7iöxr|v öpoiep; 
Nicetas, ch. 19, f. 98 v , O'i nAdaxa 7rapaKLauadp£voi Kai 7r£ipaaavx£g au0ig Tipög £auxoög 
£7iavayay£G0ai, £7i£i5ri tsX&ov a7i£ppa7ua0r|Gav Kai xfjg auxeov 7ipoa5oKiag 
d7T£Kpo6a0r|Gav, payov xöv Tcoavvrjv ötieköLouv, Kai aXXa öxi paLiaxa 7rLdco Kaxd xpv 
nöXiv 7t£püövx£g £8ua(pf|pouv oi svaydg. Toaouxov §£ ärcfiixsv £Kdvog xou öuaxspaivEiv 
£7ii xaig auxeov ußp£Giv f\ dyavaKxdv, öxi Kai £G£pvuv£xo xouxoig päXXov xfj 7ipög xöv 
SiSaamLov öpoiöxrjxi i] f)x0£xo; Anon. Sa., p. 311, 20-24, oüg nXeiGxa £K7i£ipöaavx£g ol 
Suacbvupot £7iayay£G0at auOig Tipög Eauxoug, S7T£i5f| teXeov a7i£ppa7ria9r|Gav, Kai xpg 
auxeov 7ipoa5oKiag oi SdLaioi £^£KpouaOr|aav, payov Loitcöv xöv Teoavvr|v Ö7i£KÖAouv, 
äXXa x£ nX&ifjm Kaxd xpv ttöLiv 7i£püövx£g £Öuacpf|pouv oi £vaydg, oig xoaouxov dedvog 
£7r£a/£ xou 5uaxspaiv£iv, öxi Kai päXXov auxeov Kaxa Xpiaxöv i)7i£pr)ux£xo. 
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closely resembles Nicetas, ch. 19, f. 98 v , who is, however, closer to the Anon. 
Sa., p. 311, 20-24. In place of the Anon. Vatop., ch. 1, 1-2 = Metaphrastes 
1080C7-10, the other two texts share a different wording: Nicetas, ch. 19, 
f. 98 v (Oi' - d7iSKpoDG0r|Gav); Anon. Sa., p. 311, 20-21. 

In the second, a little more complicated case, 105 the Anon. Vatop., ch. 2, 
7-10 and Metaphrastes 1084A3-7 offer the same text (with insignificant 
divergences), whereas Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 99 v is similar, but not identical to 
them. For his part, Anon. Sa., p. 312, 30-31 agrees partly with Nicetas and 
partly with the two other texts: his 1. 30 is closer to Anon. Vatop., ch. 2, 7-8 
= Metaphrastes 1084A3-4 (due to the presence of SKVtKav) than to Nicetas 
(s5st Kai xö - TrpoxstpiCstv), while he omits the rest of the passage; then, 
his 1. 31 is similar to Nicetas, ch. 20, HE5si 5s abxöv - s^stv, a passage 
absent from the other two texts. 

We will come to these passages again later in this chapter. 

Metaphrastes could not have used the Anon. Vatop. for the sound reason 
adduced by van Ommeslaeghe in connection with ps.-Martyrius and noted 
above. The same argument can be applied in connection with another source 
that the Anon. Vatop. used but van Ommeslaeghe did not identify. This source 
is the homily on the life of Chrysostom by Emperor Leo VI, from which the 
Anon. Vatop. copied several passages almost word for word. 106 These pas¬ 
sages are found in none of the other texts; if Metaphrastes had used the Anon. 
Vatop., one would expect him to have copied at least one of the passages from 
Leo if only by chance. The Anon. Sa. also used Leo VI, 107 whom he mentions 
among his sources, but he drew independently on the emperor’s work. 


105 See Anon. Vatop., ch. 2, 7-10, e5si ^ouröv xö üveupa xö aytov vucäv Kai xöv siq 
auxö xouxo Tipocoptapsvov ÖTt’auxou TipoxstpiCsaOat Kai xp<; ’Icoövvou ytabxxpq Kai 
ap£Tf|(; pxxpOpvat naviaq Kai xcov Tipsaßsicov (lege 7rp£aßsicov) auxcp xp<; fioApatat; 
jrapaxcoppaat; Metaphrastes 1084A3-7, £7i£i sdsx xö aytov ÜVEupa virnv Kai xöv £t(; 
auxö xouxo 7ipocopiap£vov Ö7i’auxou 7ipoxstpt^£G0at, if\q ’Icoövvou x£, cpppi, ap£xpg Kai 
ytabxxpg pxxpOpvat naviac;, Kai xcov 7ip£crß£icov aöxcp xpc; EKK^paiai; Ttapaxcoppaat; 
Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 99 v , £Ö£t Kai xö riv£Öpa xö aytov xöv £ig anxö xouxo uji’auxou 
TiporixotpaapEvov 7ipox£ipt^£iv, £Ö£i Kai 7iavxa(; pxxaGOai xr\<; ’lcodvvou 0£opripoauvr)(; 
Kai 0£oaocpia q Kai xrjc; öAr|^ auxou 0£OG£ß£ia(; Kai ap£xfjq, Kai xouxcp xö 7tp£Gß£iov 
xf\q EKK^paiat; £u paXa 7tpo0upo)(; 7rapaxcop£iv and ibidem, w E8ei Ö£ auxöv Kai xpv ano 
xcov £^co Kaxd xöv OeTov vöpov papxupiav KaXpv £X£tv; Anon. Sa., p. 312, 30-32, £7i£i7r£p 
£d£i xö 7tv£upa xö aytov ekviköv, Kai xöv £i q auxö xouxo 7ipocopiap£vov Ttpoxstpi^siv 
Kai KaOiaxav, £Ö£i Ö£ xöv xoiouxov Kai xpv a7iö xcov £^co0£v papxupiav Ka^pv £/£tv 
Kaxa xöv a7iöaxo^ov. 

106 E.g., chs. 31,7-9. 12 - 32,3. 6-7, pp. 336-337; ch. 34, 5-8, p. 337; ch. 43, 41-46, p. 342; 
chs. 51,4 - 53,1. 7-15, p. 345; cf. Leo VI, Homily 38, 11. 1023-1031. 1038, p. 527; 11. 1067- 
1070, p. 529; 11. 1286-1290, p. 539; 11. 1397-1409, p. 544 and 11. 1437-1446, p. 546, Anto- 
nopoulou [as in n. 1] respectively (the latter passage in combination with what is ultimately 
Nicetas, ch. 51, f. 138 v , ’Eycb Ttapa xou 0£ou - xpv au0£vxiav xpv apv). 

107 E.g., p. 325, 26-28; cf. Leo VI , Homily 38,11. 819-820, 823, 826, 830-831, pp. 517-518, 
Antonopoulou [as in n. 1]. 
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On the other hand, the Anon. Vatop. did not use Metaphrastes. In verifi- 
cation of van Ommeslaeghe’s arguments, one notices that in passages which 
the two works have in common, but which can also be compared with Nice- 
tas and the Anon. Sa., the Anon. Vatop. is often closer to them than Meta¬ 
phrastes, who elaborates more on the language of his source. A characteris- 
tic example will suffice to illustrate the case. 

It concems the Anon. Vatop., ch. 2, 3-7, which corresponds to Meta¬ 
phrastes 1081D7-1084A3, Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 99 r ' v , and the Anon. Sa., p. 312, 
27-29. 108 In this passage, the Anon. Vatop. is closely connected to Meta¬ 
phrastes due to the exclusive presence of the word cptTda. However, Meta¬ 
phrastes omits the Anon. Vatop.’s phrase QXkcdv 5s - a^iobvxcov, which is 
found in similar form in Nicetas too; moreover, he has changed two words 
that occur in the Anon. Vatop. and in Nicetas: 7ipoxsipi^6vxcov has become 
xd Ttpcoxsia vspövxcov, and s^covoopsvcov has become divtov Trotoupsvcov. 

It becomes obvious from this example that Metaphrastes could not have 
been the source of the Anon. Vatop., but they both derived the passage in 
question from a common source which contained the word cpiAia. This source 
was, therefore, neither Nicetas nor the Anon. Sa., where this word does not 
occur, but a lost text, which could be named Life X of Chrysostom. 109 

Furthermore, the Anon. Sa. could not have served as the source of the 
Anon. Vatop.: In the same passage, the Anon. Sa. has kept Nicetas’ and the 
Anon. Vatop.’s words Ttpoxsipi^ovTCOV and s^covoopsvcov, but has changed 
aAAcov 5s into xivcov 5s and Trpoxipdabai into TipoKSKpiaBai. 

The Situation seems to be complicated by the fact that in the same passage 
again the two Anonymi share a word, sßpoia, which is absent from the 
other texts. Given that this is not a word that they would have come up with 


108 See Anon. Vatop., ch. 2, 3-7, ’ÄÄAcov ouv aAAouc;, & )<; £0o<; sv tot; xotouxon; 
ytvsaOat, Trpo/sipi^övicov Kai (bv psv cpiAla cbv ös öuvaaxsig, saxt ö’cbv Kai /puaicp xgv 
Tr\q ap^tspcoauvrig s^covoupsvcov \|/rjcpov, aAAcov 5s xfj mx’aöxouc; aocpig Kai xcov Abycov 
söpolg 7tpoxtgao0at a^toövxcov; Metaphrastes 1081D7-1084A3, ’ÄÄAcov ouv aAAou;, 
coG7isp £0o<; sv xoiq xotouxon;, xä Ttpcoxsia vspövxcov, Kai xcov psv cptTug, xcov 5s 
öuvaaxsig xö Oappstv s/övxcov, saxt 5s cbv Kai xpuatcp xpv xpg ap^tspcoauvrig vppcpov 
cbvtov 7totougsvcov; Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 99 r_v , ’ÄAAcov ouv öTAoug, c hq s0o<; sv xon; xotouxon; 
ylv£G0ai, 7tpoxsipi^övxcov, Kai (bv psv xpuaico xpv vj/pcpov s^ayopa^opsvcov, cov 5s 
Suvaaxsian; xpv apxtspcoauvr|v s^covoupsvcov, aAAcov 5s Kai xfj Kax’aöxout; apsxp fj 
aocpig 7tspi xoug Abyoug Kaxotopsvcov jrpoxtgaaOat; Anon. Sa., p. 312, 27-29, ATAcov 
ouv akXovc, (cb<; sOo q sv xoi(; xotouxon; ylvsa0at) 7tpoxsipt^övxcov, Kai cbv psv xpuatco, 
ojv 5s Suvaaxsig xö xfjq apxtspcöoövr)<; s^covoupsvcov a^icopa, xtvcov 5s Kai xp 7ipoaouar| 
aocpig Kai xrj xcbv Xöycov suppoig Kai axcopuMg 7tpoK£KpTa0ai 5tä arcouSfji; xtOspsvcov. 

109 In Antonopoulou - Paschalidis, Eva üveköoto keijlievo [as in n. 2], pp. 119-120, it 
is argued that Nicetas was Symeon’s main source, a view that I have since reconsidered in 
the light of the present evidence. The common points between the two texts which are listed 
in the article, p. 120, and had led to that Suggestion should be explained as coming to Symeon 
from Nicetas via Life X. 
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independently of each other, and that the Anon. Sa. was not the source of 
the Anon. Vatop., either the opposite must be surmised, or a third text pos- 
tulated. The former Option is improbable on the basis of the whole of the 
available evidence, so the latter must be preferred. This third text must be 
the lost Life X, with which the Anon. Sa. was closely connected either by 
having exploited that Life as one of his own sources or by being one of that 
Life 's tributaries. Life X contained sßpota, which does not occur in Meta- 
phrastes, only because he altogether left out the phrase that included it. 
A couple of other examples lead to the same conclusions: 

The Anon. Vatop., ch. 6, 6-7 has optv 5s aacpa^sq siXaßstaBat Kat 
cpoßstaBat, Metaphrastes 1088D9-10 bptv 5s aacpa Xzc, xö cpoßstaBat, the 
Anon. Sa., p. 315, 29-30 öptv 5s aacpaAx c, siAaßstaBat, and Nicetas, 
ch. 21, f. 103 r optv 8s cpoßqxsov. The reading of the Anon. Vatop. must 
have been that of Life X, the author of which would have had direct access 
to Nicetas for the word cpoßstaBat. 

In another case, the Anon. Vatop., ch. 59, 7-17, displays a combination 
of Chrysostom’s Letters 120 and 234, while Metaphrastes 1188C-1192C has 
an amplified Version including other letters as well. 110 The Anon. Sa., p. 357, 
31-38, used only Letter 120, 111 namely the passage also found in the Anon. 
Vatop., but with a couple of variants that bring it close to Symeon, plus a 
passage found only in Symeon and in the same Version as his (1188C12-D8 
and 1189A4-6 respectively). Nicetas includes no such quotation. As van 
Ommeslaeghe suggested, the extracts from Letters 120 and 234 must have 
existed in Life X. 112 It can be argued that the Anon. Sa. had access to Life 
X, from which he would have drawn the two passages from Letter 120; 
altematively, Life X could have drawn them both or just the one that also 
occurs in the Anon. Vatop. from the Anon. Sa. and then added the extract 
from Letter 234. Afterwards, the Anon. Vatop. borrowed the extracts from 
Life X, while Symeon largely amplified his source drawing directly on 
John’s letters. 

The lost Life X was not simply very close to Nicetas’ text, as van Omme¬ 
slaeghe suggested, but used it as its main source. In fact, Nicetas tums out 
to be at the beginning of a whole tradition of Chrysostomic Lives that 
includes the Anon. Sa., Life X, Metaphrastes and the Anon. Vatop. The 
precedence and independence of Nicetas vis-ä-vis the other texts is possible 
on chronological grounds and is proved beyond doubt by its closeness to its 


110 See van Ommeslaeghe, Une Vie acephale [as in n. 29], p. 322. 

111 Lackner, Konstantinos Stilbes [as in n. 72], p. 116, n. 55, wrongly noted that both 
quotations from Letters 120 and 234 occur in the passage in question of the Anon. Sa. 

112 See van Ommeslaeghe, Une Vie acephale [as in n. 29], pp. 324-325. 
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exemplar, the Life of Chrysostom by George of Alexandria. An examination 
of the passages that Nicetas has more or less in common with the Anon. 
Vatop. and Metaphrastes, and therefore with Life X , reveals that the Anon. 
Vatop. and Metaphrastes do not share Nicetas’ close relationship to George, 
as the following examples will demonstrate. 

At ch. 20, ff. 99 v -100 r , Nicetas stays relatively close to George’s vocab- 
ulary, quoting a few words from the letter of Emperor Arcadius to Bishop 
Flavian of Antioch regarding John’s invitation to Constantinople. 113 The 
Anon. Sa. (pp. 312,39 - 313,15) was apparently not satisfied with the infor- 
mation Nicetas provided and went back to George’s text, from which he 
copied the whole letter (pp. 183,38 - 184,9 Sa.; pp. 124,17 - 125,8 Ha.). 
However, he kept Nicetas in mind and intermingled a sentence from Nice¬ 
tas’ rendering in the letter (Anon. Sa., p. 313, 11-13; cf. Nicetas, ch. 20, 
f. 100 r , cocT7tsp yäp tvbc, - xrj afrcfj). Metaphrastes (1084A10-B2) and the 
Anon. Vatop. (ch. 2, 12-17) have practically identical passages (apart from 
an ornamental phrase of Symeon, 1084A15-B2), apparently drawn from Life 
X , where they provide neither the actual letter nor an extended summary and 
include none of George’s significant words. Their brief summary still shows 
a few verbal similarities with both Nicetas (ch. 20, f. 100 r , yvcopi^ovxa) and 
the Anon. Sa. (p. 312, 38, xöv xptxroßv Tcoavvqv). 


113 Nicetas, ch. 20, ff. 99 v -100 r (text in non-bold characters shows Nicetas’ borrowings 
from George), ’Ebo^s xoivuv KOivfj V|/rj(pcp xcov x’£KK^Ti<Tia(xxiK(i>v Kai ttoIixikcdv £K 
TipoacoTtoi) xdov ßaat^scov, ÄpKadtou cp^pi öf| Kai ’Ovcopiou xcov aöstapcöv, ypdppaxa 
Xapä^at <D?uxßiavcp tcd Ävxtoxeiag i£päpxtl Kai xaüxa öiä I Triaxoxdxtov K^pptKcov Kai 
apxövxov a7roax£i^ai, yvopi^ovxa xf|v x£ äTtoßicooiv NsKxapiou xijv x’d^ioxriv Kai 
£7ti0i)plav Kai ai'xriaiv xtjg x£ ßaaiXHag Kai tepcoauvrig, r\x irnöp xou ’lcodvvou 7xpoq 
auxöv Kaxax£ivöp£voi ä^iouaiv, cogxs auxöv ävu7t£p0£xcog GxaXf\va\ 7rpö<g xf]V ßaaiHöa 
ä>g p£>Aovxa xf| £vouan auxa> <ro<pia Kai dp£xfl xöv auxrjg 0pövov KaxaKoapsiv öiKaiov 
yäp £ivai xöv £v oHyco Ttiaxöv, Kai £v ttoXAcö a7roÖ£ix0nvai Ttiaxöv, Kai a>(77i£p auxoi 
djis^aoaav f|ör| xfjg 0£oaotpiai; xou ävöpög, oüxco Kai auxoug ä^iov £ivai Ttävxcog xtjg 
oupaviag £v auxcp /äpixo^ p£xaax£iv ä>(T7t£p yäp £vög 0£oij Kai Ilaxpög Kai £vög 
Xpiaxou lnaou Kai riv£upaxog äyiou £vög nävxaq öpoicog p£X£/£iv xoug xfj auxij tu<tx£i 
x£X£^£KDp£voug, oüxco Kai xfj«; £v xcp IcoävvT] öoOHcrr^ <hä Xpiaxoü xäpixoq näxxaq 
ä^iov p£xa<rx£iv xoüg <ua0£O£i 7uax£cog K£Xptip£vou<; Ttpög xöv auxöv xfj auxij; Anon. 
Sa., see esp. p. 313, 11-13, äXX(b<5n&p xou £vög 0£oü 7idvx£g öpolcog p£X£%op£v oi xfj 
auxij 7 t1gx£i x£X£^£tcop£voi, oüxco Kai xfjg £v xcp öoiAco aüxou Ö£5op£vr|g 5td xou 
Xpiaxou xdptxog nävxa g d^iov p£xaaxeiv, xoug öpota 5ia0£G£t 7iiax£cog ÜTioSfixopüvoug 
auxöv; Anon. Vatop., ch. 2, 12-17, xLkoc,, xcov xfjc; £KKA,pcTiag Kai xrjg 7io?ux£lag 
apxövxcov £i g piav yvcoppv £^0övxcov xcp ßacn^H, ypdppaxa Tipög xöv ifipdpxpv 
Avxto/Hag OA-aßiavöv 7i£p7iovxai, öpou püv xöv NEKxaptou yvcopi^ovxa 0avaxov, 
öpou 5£ Kai xöv %pucroüv ’lcodvvpv Hg xouxo p£xaKa^oüp£va = Metaphrastes, 1084A10- 
B2, xü^og - yvcöprjv xcp ßacnAH auv£^0övxcov, ypdppaxa - ’lcoavvpv, xö yfjv Kai 
0d^axxav 7i£pi£xov 0aüpa, Kai aüxou 5£, cpppl, 7iapa\i/auov xou oupavou, Tipög xouxo 
p£xaKa^oup£va. 
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In another case, 114 Nicetas (ch. 21, f. 103 r v ) keeps a phrase of George’s and 
adds two New Testament quotations. The two Anonymi have practically iden- 
tical texts, where George’s phrase has disappeared and the New Testament 
quotations have been altered (Anon. Sa., p. 315, 32-34, notably keeping Nice¬ 
tas’ öaa av; Anon. Vatop., ch. 6, 10-12). The Metaphrastic passage (1089A1- 
5) is close to that of the Anonymi, though somewhat amplified. (A little ear- 
lier, the Anon. Sa. [p. 315, 27-28] had also kept a phrase of Nicetas [ch. 21, 
f. 103 r ], 115 which is absent from the other two texts, another proof of the Anon. 
Sa.’s direct access to Nicetas). Life X must have lent to or borrowed from the 
Anon. Sa. their common passage, and then passed it over to its descendants. 

A vital proof of Life X’s independent access to Nicetas is that it kept 
Nicetas’ phraseology that is absent from the Anon. Sa. 

Relevant examples were already encountered above, when commenting 
on Nicetas, ch. 20, f. 99 v and ch. 20, f. 100r. 116 In the former case, the Anon. 
Vatop., ch. 2, 9-10 and Metaphrastes 1084A5-7 contain text not found in the 
Anon. Sa. and ultimately derived from Nicetas via Life X. 

Moreover, the wording of Nicetas, ch. 19, f. 98 v (Togoutov - qxös'to) 
is partly found in the Anon. Sa., p. 311, 23-24 and partly in the Anon. 
Vatop., ch. 1, 5-6 = Metaphrastes 1080C13-D1, because the Anon. Sa. and 
Life X made different choices. 117 

A good example is offered by the final part of the Anon. Vatop. 
(chs. 64,15 - 68). 118 F. Halkin had thought that the material for this part was 
perhaps borrowed from George of Alexandria except for the vision of Cyril 
of Alexandria, which is absent from George but is narrated in the aforemen- 
tioned re working of the Life by Theodore of Trimithous (BHG 872b) and in 
the second encomium on the translation of Chrysostom by Cosmas Vestitor 


114 Nicetas, ch. 21, f. 103 r_v (non-bold as in n. 113), ä'kVäno xfj^ xou dyiou Ilvfiupaxot; 
£|A7TV£Öji£VOi (George, p. 186, 33-34 Sa.; p. 130, 19-20 Ha.) /dpiioq, rcdvxa öaa äv 
aKoi)Gü)f.iF,v nap am ob, zabna XaXtjaopEV upiv (cf. loh. 8,26), pp (p£iööp£VOi ei xiv£^ dpa 
Kai ioi<; Tuap’ppcbv 7rpOGO/0r|<7ai£V E^ypon;- ob yap bopsv bnooTokqq I sig ancbXsiav 
t£Kva, äXXä moTECog sig napinoiijoiv (Heb. 10, 39); Anon. Sa., p. 315, 32-34, äXX'ÖGO.nsp 
dv Ö7iö xr\g 0£O7tv£6gtou Kai dylag ypacppg 7t£7iai5£up£0a, xaoxa xp£coaxiKcog, pp 
U7ioax£)Aöp£voi 7ipöacö7iov dv0pcb7rou, ^aApaopfiv upTv = Anon. Vatop., ch. 6, 10-12, 
äW’ÖGOV änö xfjg - upTv; Metaphrastes, 1089A1-5, äXXÖGa xou 0£ioo vdpaxog xfjg 
0£O7tv£6axou rpacppg f]puadp£0a, xauxa 8s ovösvct vnoGTsXXöpsvoi, ov8s f]pepag, 
xouxo 5f] xö xob i£pcoxdxon Aaßiö, tpoßonp£voi, cp0£y^öp£0a 7xpö(g vpäg. 

115 Nicetas: f] xcov oupavdiv fiyyiK£i ßaaiXsia, 7io)Acp pa^ov vuv pyyiGfiv, öx£ 
xoaobxoi st, £K£ivcov xcov /pövcov £^£K£vcb0paav Kaipoi; Anon. Sa.: pyyiKE ydp f\ 
ßa<3\Xsia xcov oupavcbv, 7io)Acp pa^ov vuv i]yyiG£v, öx£ xoaouxoi £kxox£ £^£K£vco0riGav 
Xpövoi. 

116 See above, p. 32 with n. 105; and p. 35 with n. 113, esp. on the word yvcopi^ovxa, on 
the two passages of Nicetas respectively. 

117 See above, p. 31 with n. 104. 

118 See above, n. 100. 
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(BHG 877y). 119 Van Ommeslaeghe rightly pointed out that this part and the 
Anon. Sa. have comparable passages, as in the case of the vision of Cyril of 
Alexandria, 120 which is significantly absent from Nicetas. In my view, the 
material and the wording of this part of the Anon. Vatop. attest to its close 
relationship to both the Life by Nicetas and the Life by the Anon. Sa., as a 
collation of the texts in question easily reveals. In fact, most of the material 
and the phraseology in the Anon. Vatop. is Nicetas’ own, albeit in a short- 
ened form, while passages encountered in the Anon. Sa. have also been 
included in the text of the Anon. Vatop. For example, ch. 63, 21-25 of the 
Anon. Vatop. is not in Nicetas but is found with some changes in the Anon. 
Sa., p. 365, 33-39. Though the Anon. Sa. used Nicetas, the Anon. Vatop., 
or rather its source, drew directly on Nicetas; e.g. at Anon. Vatop., ch. 65, 
22-23, abxöv 5s gkotod, 5ivr|c; Kai änopiaq 7iAr|pODpsvov, the wording 
comes from Nicetas, ch. 66, f. 152 r , cncoxouq Kai 5ivq q xqv ö\jav Kai xqv 
\|/oxpv s7xi xouxoic; ö ©söcpiX-oc; 7rXjipcö0si(;, not from the Anon. Sa., 
p. 368, 17-18, Tipöcg xqv syKsijrsvqv xouxok; cppi^aq ÖTist^qv, xivoq odk 
a0?acbTspo(; öpäxat Kai xa7rstvcbxspoc;;. Taking all of the available evi- 
dence into account, it can be argued that, in compiling this last part, the 
Anon. Vatop. used, on the one hand, Nicetas David via the lost Life X and, 
on the other, Life X again (rather than the Anon. Sa.) for the passages now 
surviving in the Anon. Sa., such as the vision of Cyril. Incidentally, one 
more source can be added, which the Anon. Vatop. used either directly or 
not, namely the anonymous Appendix to the recension of the Life by Theo¬ 
dore of Trimithous, from which he copied, essentially verbatim , ch. 65, 
30-39, Ebbbq - pfjv, on the fate of the protagonists, a passage that occurs 
in “Theodore” at ch. 33, pp. 37,28 - 38,5. 

It should be noted that Life X did not take over characteristic personal com- 
ments of Nicetas, which are found in the Anon. Sa., but are absent from the 
other two texts. Such is the passage on the monastic habit mentioned earlier, 121 
which is absent from Symeon (the relevant part of the Anon. Vatop. is unpub- 
lished). On the other hand, Metaphrastes includes whole episodes and pas¬ 
sages that are neither in Nicetas nor in the Anon. Vatop. but exist in the Anon. 


119 See Halkin, Un appendice inedit [as in n. 100], p. 21. For the recension of the Life by 
Theodore and its “Appendix on the Translation”, see above, pp. 14-15 with notes 49 and 51. 

120 See van Ommeslaeghe, Une Vie acephale [as in n. 29], p. 323. 

121 See above, p. 27. However, Life X apparently did borrow two basic points from Nice¬ 
tas ’ prooemium, which reappear in adapted form in Symeon (but are absent from the Anon. 
Sa.; cf. above, p. 28), namely the comparison of an author with a painter and the reference to 
the “middle way” (peap ödög) that he will follow in his narration; see Metaphrastes 
1045A15-B9; cf. Nicetas, ch. 1, f. 77 r " v . Nicetas’ painters of royal portraits were replaced by 
painters of most beautiful models; thus, Nicetas’ reference to his serving a royal command 
disappeared from Symeon and had probably disappeared already from Life X. 
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Sa. 122 If he had taken them over from Life X , they would have left a trace in 
the Anon. Vatop. Since this is not the case (at least in the existing partial 
edition), they must have been absent from Life X as well. I would suggest that 
Symeon and the Anon. Sa. could have had access to a common source. 

To sum up the results acquired here, Nicetas’s work lay in the hands of 
two later tenth-century authors of Chrysostomic Lives, who used him exten- 
sively, namely the Anon. Sa. and the unknown author of the lost Life X, 
which was a principal source of the Anon. Vatop. and Metaphrastes. It has 
also become clear that Metaphrastes and the Anon. Vatop. profited from 
Nicetas’ work only indirectly through Life X. Both the Anon. Sa. and the 
Anon. Vatop. exploited the homily on Chrysostom’s life by Leo VI inde- 
pendently of each other. The Anon. Vatop., apart from Ps.-Martyrius and 
Leo VI, used “Theodore of Trimithous” as well (perhaps only indirectly), 
while he did not use the Anon. Sa. The Anon. Sa. has a very close relation- 
ship to Life X, but the direction of the dependence as well as the relationship 
of the Anon. Sa. to Metaphrastes for their common passages which are 
absent from Nicetas and the Anon. Vatop. need to be further investigated. 
To this purpose, a detailed and systematic study of the sources of the Anon. 
Sa. and of Symeon as well as a full publication and subsequent re-examina- 
tion of the sources of the Anon. Vatop. are needed, this being a substantial 
task for the future. In this context, it should be noted that the use of multiple 
sources by an author should neither be surprising nor excluded a priori in 
case these have a dependency relationship among them. The aforementioned 
testimony of the Anon. Sa., according to which the author Claims (most 
probably with some exaggeration) that he drew on all of the pre-existing 
texts known to him, 123 is characteristic of the compilatory method he and 
other authors of Chrysostomic Lives employed. 

In conclusion, in the current investigation it became possible to go further 
than van Ommeslaeghe by revealing the part that Nicetas played in the 
hagiography of John Chrysostom. In the development of the hagiography in 
question Nicetas’ role was seminal. His text was read, exercised influence 
and was exploited more widely than its unique surviving manuscript alone 
allows us to surmise. This diffusion took place in the tenth Century, whereas 
the work was subsequently eclipsed by one of its descendants, the Life by 
Metaphrastes. Its publication provides a crucial, so far missing link in the 
hagiographical tradition on Chrysostom. 


122 See, for example, Metaphrastes 1080D13-1081D3; cf. Anon. Sa., pp. 311,38 - 312,24. 
Also, Metaphrastes 1113B3-1116A8; cf. Anon. Sa., pp. 333,43 - 334,8 and pp. 331,7 - 332,26. 
The two authors use a similar, occasionally identical, language. 

123 See the passage quoted above, p. 25. 
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V. Nicetas David on Monastic Habit and Tonsure 

One of the most interesting and intriguing passages of Nicetas’ Life 
occurs at ch. 6, f. 86 r v . 124 These lines form an excursus on monastic habit 
and include a critique of the unworthiness of some Contemporary men who 
wore it. Brought into correlation with similar views expressed in other 
works of Nicetas, this passage also verifies the authenticity of the attribution 
of the Life , as will be shown below. 

In the first part of the passage (Ob ydp - b7rovsvof|Kaaiv) Nicetas 
argues that John could not have worn the koukoulion (hood, cowl) and the 
analabos (cf. scapular), since these were said to have first been introduced 
in Egyptian monasticism by St Pachomios and had not yet been populär by 
John’s time. The argument is thus based on the short time discrepancy 
between Pachomios’ lifetime (he died in 346) and John’s admission to the 
monastic Status (after ca. 371), in conjunction with the geographic distance 
between Egypt and Syria. At the same time, Nicetas attacks those who 
thought otherwise, whom he does not name. He also inveighs in passing 
against those contemporaries who were unworthy of wearing the items 
under discussion, unfortunately without specifying whom he meant. 

As regards Nicetas’ assertion of the Pachomian origin of the koukoulion 
and the analabos , 125 the key-text of relevance here is a passage from the 

124 See f. 86 r ' v , icai xöv övxcot; ötiogtcAiköv Kai dcncsuov Kai djispiiTOV icai Mxöv, 
xcov dAr|0co<; povoxpoxcov, fipsxioaxo xpörtov. Oi)K sv b7ioKpiasi, d^A’sv dAr|0sig, ouös 
axupaxi, äXXa xpaygaxt xpv ia7isivcoaiv stusösikvuxo. Oi) ydp xcp ^syopsvco koukouMcö 
K ai dvaAdßco Ka0cb7i?uaxo 7ipö(; dviiTcapaxa^iv xou s^Bpou- owico ydp svs7Aaxuv0r| xco 
KÖapco xauxa, öib xou öcriou, cpaai, üaxcoptou Aiyu7ixiou; xpcoxov 7iapaöo0svxa Kai 
uaxspou; vuv xpovon; Tispa xou ösovxog Kai S7U xoug dva^ioug 7i^axuvöpsva Kai 
Xuöaioupsva. Oukouv xouxon; 6 psyag ’Icodvvr|<; eaxrjpaxi^sxo, Kav xivst; d^oyiaxcot; 
ouxcog U7üovsvof|Kacriv, aXXa xp äno<jioX\Kr\ örAovöxt ruapaööosi xou xcov pova/wv 
axupuxoi; STCöpsvoc; - axinep 5f| Kai 6 psyag BaaAstog Kai Ävxcovtog Kai xpö auxou 6 
OpßaTot; IJaiAoc; Kai lA-apicov Kai oi xouxcov 7ipsaßux8poi Kai öpöcppovsg Kai 
öpöxpOTioi, xpv änXijv aipoupsvot Kai daxiipaxtaxov Kai dArj0cb^ spcpAoaocpov Kai 
d.7roiKi^ov £cof|V, sv XPO psv d7isKsipavxo sig spcpaatv xfjg xcov ßicoxiKcov SKxoppc; 
pspipvcbv, ppsißov 5s xö ipaxtov sic^ sv5si^iv svapyp xp<; xou ßiou TtapaTAaypc;, 
S7rsxi0svxo 5s Kai rcaATdov, aupßo^ov oipat xf|<^ TtspilcncsTioucrng rou ösou aKSTrpg, a 
5f] aacpsaxaxa Kai 6 psyac; Aiovucnot; xpv d7ioaxo^iKfiv 7ispi xcov povaxcov ötayopsucov 
s^scprjvs öidxa^iv xouxcp Kai ’Icodvvr|<; xd) xpoxcp axppaxiabsig Kai xou; povoxpoxoK; 
sksivou; auvxsxaxcbg sauxöv, ... 

125 On the konkoul(l)ion and the analabos, see Lampe’s Lexicon, s.v., for several early 
patristic references. On the Byzantine monastic habit, see P. Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid im 
christlichen Altertum (Römische Quartalschrift für christliche Altertumskunde und für Kirch¬ 
engeschichte, 28, Supplementheft), Freiburg i.B., 1931, esp. pp. 134-142 (“Superhumerale, 
Analabos und Scapulare”) and 142-174 (“Kukullus und Kukulla”); also N. P. Sevcenko, 
Costume, in ODB I, pp. 538-540, esp. 539 (“Monastic and Ecclesiastical Costume”); Tunic, 
in ODB III, pp. 2127-2128; Himation in ODB II, p. 932; and Mandyas, in ODB II, p. 1282. 
On the analabos, see in addition the relevant lemma in 0 ppoKsvziKi ) Kai HOikIj 
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Pachomian Precept 81 according to St Jerome’s Latin translation: “This is 
their equipment: two linen tunics plus the one already wom, a long scarf for 
the neck and shoulders, a goat skin hanging from the shoulder, shoes, two 
hoods, a beit and a staff”. 126 The respective text from the Greek Excerpts, 
“an adaptation of the pachomian rule to a monastic Organization different 
from that of the pachomian monasteries”, 127 runs as follows: ... 7iapsKxö(; 
roß svSDpaxoq- aTisp elaiv 5uo ^sßqxovapia (^so'ixcovapia PG) Kai 
ppixpißaKÖv crxpcopa, 5sppa, prj^coxf|, aavSa^ta, KooKouXxa 8uo, £cbvr| 
Kai paßScx;. 128 Moreover, in his Preface to the Pachomian Rule, par. 4, 
Jerome notes: “They have nothing in their cells except a mat and what is 
listed here below; two lebitonaria (which is a kind of Egyptian garment 
without sleeves), and a third one, already worn, for sleeping and working, a 
linen mantle, two hoods, a goat skin which they call melote , a linen beit, and 
finally shoes and staff to go on journeys”. 129 These texts agree on most 
items, among which are the two hoods. Of interest is also what Precept 81 
calls a long scarf for the neck and shoulders (sabano longiore, quod collo 


EyKöKlonaiSsia, 2 (1963), coli. 487-488 (P. Papaevangelou). On the various forms and items 
of the Egyptian monastic habit, cf. the views of K. C. Innemee, Ecclesiastical Dress in the 
Medieval Near East (Studies in Textile and Costume History, 1), Leiden - New York - Köln, 
1992, pp. 91-128, esp. 99-101, 106-108, 117-120 on the koukoul(l)ion, and 106-110, 124-127 
on the analahos. See further, A. Papathomas, Fünfundzwanzig griechische Papyri aus den 
Sammlungen von Heidelberg, Wien und Kairo (P.Heid. VII) {Heidelberger Akademie der Wis¬ 
senschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse. Veröffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papy¬ 
rus-Sammlung, N.F., 8), Heidelberg, 1996, pp. 181-182 on the papyrological evidence on the 
koukou\(l)ion\ S. Torallas Tovar, The Terminology of Egyptian Monastic Garments, in 
M. Grünbart - E. Kislinger - A. Muthesius - D. C. Stathakopoulos (eds), Material 
Culture and Well-Being in Byzantium (400-1453). Proceedings of the International Confer¬ 
ence (Cambridge, 8-10 September 2001) (Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, phi¬ 
losophisch-historische Klasse. Denkschriften , 356), Wien, 2007, pp. 219-224, esp. 221-222 
on the koukoul(l)ion and the analabos ; and S. Tomekovic, Les saints ermites et moines dans 
la peinture murale byzantine (Byzantina Sorbonensia, 26), Paris, 2011, pp. 75-96, 110-121 
(chapters on the “Habit monastique”, esp. 111-117 on the “Principales sources ecrites sur 
l’habit monastique”). 

126 See the critical edition of the Latin text by A. Boon, Pachomiana latina. Regle et 
epitres de s. Pachöme, epitre de s. Theodore et “Liber” de s. Orsiesius. Texte latin de 
s. Jeröme (Bibliotheque de la Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique , 7), Louvain, 1932, p. 37, 7-10; 
also, the English translation by A. Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia. The Lives, Rules, and 
Other Writings of Saint Pachomius and his Disciples II. Pachomian Chronicles and Rules, 
translated, with an introduction (Cistercian Studies Series , 46), Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1981, 

p. 160. 

127 See the introduction in Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia [as in n. 126], p. 9. 

128 See PG 40, col. 952A; L.-T. Lefort, La regle de s. Pachöme (2e etude d’approche), 
in Mus, 37 (1924), pp. 1-28, esp. 17, 11. 8-15, series B; and again, L.-T. Lefort, in Boon, 
Pachomiana latina [as in n. 126], pp. 169-182 (“Les ‘Excerpta’ grecs”), esp. 178, 10-16 of 
Recensio B. 

129 Latin text in Boon, Pachomiana latina [as in n. 126], p. 6, 7-12; English translation 
by Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia [as in n. 126], p. 142. 
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umerisque circumdatur ), Jerome’s preface a linen mantle (amictu lineo ), and 
the Greek excerpts a skin (Ssppa). These descriptions refer perhaps to the 
analabos , which was usually made of linen or skin and is clearly attested 
from the mid-fourth Century. 130 

A couple of other texts should also be mentioned here in possible justification 
of Nicetas’ view concerning the two items in question. The Evagrian Practicus 
speaks of these garments when presenting the Egyptian monastic habit (of the 
areas of Nitria and the Scete in particular): xö aDpßo^tKÖv axhpoL xcov sv 
AiyDTiTCp povaxcov ... Tö psv kodkod^iov ... c O 5s äväXafioc, nakiv 6 
axaupostSax; rote; (hpou; aöxcov 7rspi7r^£KÖpsvo(;. 131 In his Ecclesiastical 
History , Sozomen provides another, similar description of the habit of the Egyp¬ 
tian monks, among whom he mentions Pachomios: ... Kai Ilaxcopioc;, öc; 
apxpycx; sysvsxo xcov Ka^oujisvcov Taßsvvqatcoxdiv. Sx% a 8s xodxoh; qv 
Kai 7ro^ixsia sv xiat 7iapr|Maxy|i£VT] xrjc; aXlr\(; povaxiKp^, ... xö 5s S7ii 
xqq Kscpa^qg aKS7iaapa, ö KODKOuMaov Ka^ouatv,... avaßo^suq, ... ö 5s 
xoek; (öpouc; Kai xoix; ßpaxiovaq avsxcov. 132 

A detailed picture of monastic habit which is comparable to and only a 
little earlier than the one that Nicetas provides has escaped attention so far. 
It is found in a work by Emperor Leo VI, Nicetas’ old adversary and father 
of Constantine VII, the Life'' s commissioner. In his OiaKioTiKrj y/vxcbv 
bnoTüTKDGic, (chs. 38-44), 133 Leo analyzes the symbolic meaning of the var- 
ious items wom by the monks, for which he gives both their current names 
and his own archaizing descriptions. These items include the hypokamison 
wom on the flesh and the himation wom atop it (or eise 6 Kaxa aapKa Kai 
ÖTtspKsipsvo(; x lI( 8v, undershirt and tunic, ch. 39), the koukoulion (or 
7tspiKscpa^aia and Trspiaxspvtov, ch. 40), the analabos (described as an 


130 See Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], pp. 135-138; also OprjGKSVTiKrj Kai 
HOikIj EyKDKAonaiösia 2 (1963), col. 487 [as in n. 125] and Tovar, Tenninology [as in 
n. 125], p. 222 on the materials of the analabos. These are all different items according to 
Innemee, Ecclesiastical Dress [as in n. 125], pp. 99, 106; cf. also Tovar, Tenninology, p. 223 
for views connecting Jerome’s sabanum and amictus with the maphorion. 

131 See Prologus, pp. 482, 2-3; 484, 8; 488, 29-30, ed. A. & C. Guillaumont, Evagre le 
Pontique, Traite pratique ou Le moine II (SC, 171), Paris, 1971. On the various elements of 
the Egyptian monastic habit as described by Evagrius, see the commentary on the prologue 
of the work, ibidem, pp. 482-495, esp. 485-486 on the koukoulion and 488-489 on the anala¬ 
bos. For an English translation of the passages in question, see R. E. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of 
Pontus, The Greek Ascetic Corpus. Translation, Introduction, and Commentary (Oxford Early 
Christian Studies), Oxford, 2003, pp. 95-96. 

132 See Ecclesiastical History III, 14, 4-8, pp. 118,21 - 119,18, ed. J. Bidez in Sozomene, 
Histoire ecclesiastique, Livres III-IV. Texte grec de Tedition J. Bidez. Introduction et annota- 
tion par G. Sabbah, traduction par A.-J. Festugiere, revue par B. Grillet (SC, 418), Paris, 
1996; also, ibidem, pp. 118-119, n. 2 for a commentary on the analabos. 

133 Ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia Graeca Sacra, S.-Peterburg, 1909; repr. Leip¬ 
zig, 1975, pp. 213-253, esp. 239-240. 
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aoxsvio q ijrdq, ch. 41), the loros (or 7rspiyaaxpio<; Sspptq, ch. 42), the 
mantion (or STicbpioq ntnLo^, mantle, ch. 43), and the sandalia (KprimSsq, 
ch. 44). Unlike Nicetas, Leo does not mention the Pachomian origin of the 
koukoulion and analabos nor does he express any criticism of their use by 
unworthy men in his time. 

Having exercised a double criticism, namely of certain unnamed Contem¬ 
porary monks who disgrace the koukoulion and the analabos they wear, and 
of those who believe that John wore these items, in the second part of the 
passage (ä'k'ka xp dTtoaxoA-iKp to the end) Nicetas takes the opportunity to 
argue in favour of what he calls the “apostolic tradition of monastic habit”, 
which, according to him, John followed. It included tonsure, the change of 
garments, and the use of the pallion (i.e. pallium, himation , cloak, man¬ 
tle). 134 In Support of his view, Nicetas mentions SS Basil, Antony, Paul of 
Thebes and Hilarion as witnesses to such a tradition and also calls upon the 
testimony of Ps.-Denys the Areopagite. 

Conceming the saints to whom Nicetas refers, the following can be noted. 
According to St Athanasius’ Life of St Antony, the saint wore a garment that 
was hairy on the interior and made of leather on the exterior (namely a 
cilicium). He also possessed two melotes (goat skins) and a himation on 
which he slept. 135 It is this latter garment, which had been presented to 
Antony by Athanasius, that is implied here. 136 

Jerome’s Life of St Paul of Thebes 137 informs us that the hermit asked 
St Antony to bring him the aforementioned pallion that Athanasius had given 
Antony, in order to serve as Paul’s shroud (12, 4, p. 168, xpv axoLfjv pv aot 
ÄBavdato q ö 87uaK07U0(; söcoppaaxo, Trpöt; svxoAxypöv xou acöpaxo*; pou 
STUKopiaai). 

Furthermore, Jerome’s Life of St Hilarion 138 speaks of his change of habit, 
which was modelled on St Antony’s (3, 2, p. 313, I5cbv abxov [sc. Antony], 
sbBbc; psxaÄAaipxc; xö axppa; 10,2-3, p. 315, adiacov xs a7ia^ öv svsSbaaxo 


134 On the pallion, see Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], pp. 104-119 (“Das 
Pallium”); ODB II, p. 932 ( Himation ; see above, n. 112); Innemee, Ecclesiastical Dress [as 
in n. 125], p. 128. It should be noted that the Pachomian monks were not allowed to wear the 
pallion ; see the Pachomian Precept 81 ( non pallium), p. 37, 3; cf. Precept 128, p. 47, 7-8, 
Boon [as in n. 126]; Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], pp. 105-106. 

135 BHG 140; CPG 2101; ed. G. J. M. Bartelink, Athanase dAlexandrie, Vie d Antoine 
(SC, 400), Paris, 1994; see esp. 47, 2, 6-7, p. 262; cf. 91,9, 42, p. 370, Tpi/ivov svbupa for 
the first garment; 91, 8-9, 38. 41, p. 370 for the second; and 91, 8, 39, p. 370 for the third. 

136 On this point, see Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], p. 105. 

137 BHG 1466; ed. K. Tubbs Corey, The Greek Versions of Jerome’s Vita Sancti Pauli, 
in W. A. Oldfather, Studie s in the Text Tradition of St Jerome’s Vitae Patrum, Urbana, 1943, 
pp. 158-172; see Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], pp. 104-105. 

138 BHG 751z; ed. R. French Strout, The Greek Versions of Jerome’s Vita Sancti Hilari- 
onis, in Oldfather, Studies [as in n. 137], pp. 312-332. 
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... sv kiAikuö ... xixöva), and of his cutting off his hair every Easter (10, 1, 
p. 315, Tr)v KÖ|ir|v äna £, xou svtauxou sv fjpspa xou ITaaxa SKstps). At the 
time of his death, Hilarion had a cilicium , a koukoulion and a pallion (44, 1, 
p. 331, xöv xtxcova xöv oökkivov, xo xs koukoöMuov Kai xö x^ap68iov). 
The mention of the hood proves Nicetas wrong in this case, given that accord- 
ing to him this piece of garment would have been unknown to Hilarion. 

As for the reference to St Basil, it probably concems his monastic rules, 
where he mentions the tunics, beit, shoes, and himation ; 139 it is the latter 
item that is of relevance here. 

Finally, Ps.-Denys the Areopagite speaks in general terms of the exchange of 
clothing (saBpq 7raaa) at tonsure, 139a without mentioning the pallion or any 
other garment by name. Therefore, Nicetas wrongly makes a case for the pallion 
by calling on Ps.-Denys’ authority on monastic habit. He also proceeds to his 
own symbolic interpretation of it (oipat). Furthermore, Nicetas speaks of the 
apostolic tradition on monastic habit (xp d7ioaxo^iKp - oxppaxot;), whereas a 
little later he refers to an apostolic Constitution concerning the monks (xpv 
a7roaxo)iiKf]v - 5iaxai;iv). In both these cases, just like at f. 85 v , 140 Nicetas 
appears to be using the term “apostolic” in a rather broad sense, without making 
a specific reference to the New Testament or the rules attributed to the Apostles. 
In fact, he probably implies that the supposed closeness of Ps.-Denys to St Paul 
lends apostolic origins or at least approval to his writings, including the passage 
on the subject under consideration. In any case, Nicetas follows in a long tradi¬ 
tion whereby the Apostles together with certain Old Testament prophets and 
John the Baptist were considered as predecessors of the monks in general 
and with regard to their clothing in particular. 141 Oppenheim has provided 
the relevant Greek and Fatin references, among which particularly pertinent is 
a passage from John Chrysostom: Ou yap 5 p Kaxb xoix; s^KSxixcovat; Kai 
SKvevsuptapsvooq Kat 5iaKÄ-Cü|isvoi)(; siaiv saxoAiapevot (sc. the monks)* 
dXkh Kaxa xou? paKapiou? sksivou? ayye^ou?, xöv ’HÄiav, xöv ’EXtaaatov, 
xöv Tcödvvpv, Kaxa xou? aTioaxo^ou?* xd>v ipaxlcov KaxsaKsuaapsvcov 
auxoT(;, xoTq psv änö xptxwv aiycov, xotq 5s a7tö xptxwv KapijXcov- slai §s 
olc, Kai bsppaxa ijpKsas pövov, Kai xaßxa näXm 7iS7iovriKÖxa. 142 

Nicetas does not inveigh against monastic habit in general. He accepts the 
change of clothing, grounded on an “apostolic” tradition, but expresses reser- 
vations about the use of two particular items. Therefore, at f. 86 r v , the word 
Schema refers twice to the “apostolic” monastic habit in general (xoß xcbv 


139 Regulae brevius tractatae (CPG 2875.1), no. 50, PG 31, 1056, 57; 1116, 40. 
139a De eccl. hier., 6, Muaxf|piov, p. 117, 12-13, Heil [as in n. 144]. 

140 For the text see n. 146 below. 

141 See Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], pp. 238-246. 

142 In Mt., Hom. 68, 3, PG 58, 644, 27-34. 
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jiovaxcov axwaxoq and oxfU-fctTtcrOsi^), whereas twice (axf||icm and 
SGXTliactxi^STo) it seems to be focused on the analabos and the koukoulion , 143 
The word-play between the monastic Schema and the äa%r\[ia'Zi<j'zoc ) monastic 
life according to Ps.-Denys, meaning “unpretentious, simple”, 144 is noteworthy. 

An interesting, though coincidental, quasi-parallel to Nicetas’ views on the 
authentic monastic appearance is encountered in the Latin world of ca. 400, where 
Paulinus of Nola considered the monks wearing the pallium/sagulum, cilicium 
and cingulum and having the correct tonsure as the real ones (Epistle 22, 2). 145 

Finally, it is worth noting that Nicetas mentions a double tonsure of John, 
first as a lector (f. 85 v ), then as a monk (f. 86 r_v ). 146 George of Alexandria does 
not mention tonsure in either case, so this must be an inference made by Nice¬ 
tas. Regarding the former tonsure in particular, the author speaks of the relevant 
“apostolic tradition”, which does not seem to be that old however: St Euthy- 
mios the Great is said to have been tonsured as a reader in Melitene ca. 379, a 
piece of information found in the sixth-century Life by Cyril of Scythopolis 
(p. 10, 20-21, xöv pev 7iaT5a Ss^apsvoq eßcHmoev Kai änoQpi^aq 
avayvcbaxpv xf](g OTt’abxöv SKK^paia^ STroipasv). 147 As for cutting the hair 
of the monks, it is already mentioned in Precept no. 97 of St Pachomios. 148 


VI. The Life and Nicetas David’s Encomium of Chrysostom 

Apart from the Life of John Chrysostom, Nicetas David composed an 
Encomium of the saint. 149 The relationship of the two texts will be examined 


143 See Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], pp. 135-136 for the possibility of the 
double meaning of the word Schema , which mostly denotes the whole of the monastic gar¬ 
ment, but it can also refer to the analabos’, also Tovar, Tenninology [as in n. 125], p. 222. 

144 See Lampe’s Lexicon, s.v., 3. For da/ppdnaiov ... ^copv the reference is Pseudo-Di¬ 
onysius Areopagita, De eccl. hier., 6, öscopia 3, p. 118, 8, ed. G. Heil, in G. Heil - A. 
M. Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum II. Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. De coelesti hierarchia. De 
ecclesiastica hierarchia, De mystica theologia, Epistulae (PTS, 36), Berlin - New York, 1991 
(PTS, 67, 2012 2 ). 

145 See Sancti Pontii Meropii Paulini Nolani Epistulae, ed. G. DE Härtel. Editio altera 
supplementis aucta curante M. Kamptner ( CSEL, 29), Wien, 1999, p. 155, 11. 11-16. The 
passage is noted by Oppenheim, Das Mönchskleid [as in n. 125], p. 193. 

146 F. 85 v , ’'H5p 5s Kai xpv xou avayvcbaxon xstpoxovtav Kaxaös^dpsvog Kai a/ppaxt 
axscpavixou Kaxä xpv Ö7iOQXoXiKpv 7rapd5oaiv zac, xpi^a q ÖTroKSipdpsvog. For the pas¬ 
sage at f. 86 r ~ v , see above, n. 124 (sv ypcp - psptpvcov and xobxcp Kai - ayripaxiGÖsig). 

147 BHG 648; ed. E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis (TU, 49.2), Leipzig, 1939. 

148 See p. 40, 8, Boon [as in n. 126]; also A.-M. Talbot - A. Kazhdan, Tonsure, in ODB 
III, pp. 2093-2094, with literature. 

149 BHG 881c; ed. K. Dyobouniotis, Nucr/za TJacpAayövoq cIvsköotov sykTopiov sig 
Icoävvrjv zöv Xpnaöazopov, in OsoAoyia, 12 (1934), pp. 51-68, esp. 53-68. The edition is not 
without some problems, especially concerning the division of sentences. 
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in this chapter. To this purpose, the contents of the Encomium will be briefly 
presented first. 

The author States in extenso his intention to compose an Encomium of 
John, which will in essence be a praise of God’s grace (this is a pun on the 
saint’s name) 150 and, therefore, of God Himself through His works as exem- 
plified in His children. The Encomium will be based not on the extemal 
features of the hero’s life but on his virtues. Others have dealt with his 
origins and education, whereas Nicetas admires the dignity of his words, the 
piety of his life, his other wondrous feats and, finally, his sorrows and death 
(p. 54). For this reason, the author cursorily mentions John’s parents, city 
of origin and education, leaving it to others to deal with these issues in 
detail, while he hopes to do the same in the future. For the time being, he 
will demonstrate that John was a son and inheritor of God, a brother and 
co-inheritor of Christ (cf. Rom. 8, 17) through the purest imitation and in 
the spirit of sanctity (cf. Rom. 1, 4) (p. 55). The Encomium develops in the 
most abstract way and uses a very rhetorical language, full of metaphors and 
comparisons. 151 It speaks of John’s spiritual parents (God and the Church) 
and city of origin (the heavenly Jerusalem), makes a first parallelism of him 
with Christ, and presents the spiritual significance of his baptism (p. 56). It 
proceeds to the praise of his dedication to prayer and fasting, and of his 
tranquillity (d7rd0sta) vis-ä-vis the temptations of pleasure (qn^qSovia, 
which includes gluttony/yaaxpipapyia), money (cpt^apyopia) and glory 
((pi^o5o£,ia). Such praise is probably a covered reference to John’s time as 
a monk, given that the Encomium generally adheres to a chronological 
sequence of the events in his life. Subsequently, Nicetas focuses on John’s 
study and exegesis of the Scriptures, his ordination as a priest (pp. 57-58), 
his preaching activity, struggle against heresies, and theological and moral 
teaching. He also insists on John’s influence on all three parts of the soul of 
his people (pp. 59-61). The reference to Chrysostom’s election to the Con- 
stantinopolitan throne is followed by the discreet presentation of his mira- 
cles, mostly interpreted on the spiritual level, his struggle against sin, and 
the parallelism of John with Christ in His Transfiguration (pp. 62-63). The 
archbishop’s first exile and return lead to a parallelism with Christ’s Entry 
into Jerusalem, while his subsequent preaching is compared with the whip 
of cords that Jesus used in the Temple (loh. 2, 16). John’s story unravels in 
yet another parallelism with the various episodes of Christ’s passion. For 
this reason, in the Encomium , the synod (of the Oak) which condemned John 


150 On the Hebrew name Jcodvviig being explained as 0sou xdpig, see, for example, the 
references in Lampe' s Lexicon, s.v., Al. 

151 Cf. Antonopoulou, Homilies of Leo VI [as in n. 12], p. 125. 
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is silently placed before his second exile instead of before the first, just as 
the trial of Jesus led to His death sentence. John’s clerical opponents and 
the empress are mentioned in passing (pp. 64-65). There follow the second 
exile, the continuous maltreatment of John, and his death, which contrary to 
his enemies’ folly, resulted in his reward in heaven (p. 66). The Encomium 
concludes in the traditional way with a series of parallelisms: first with 
Christ’s passion (again), resurrection, ascension, and Second Coming, where 
John will assume the role of a judge; secondly with John the Baptist; and 
finally with the Apostles (p. 67). Another reference to John’s homilies and 
exegesis of the Scriptures together with the final prayer conclude the Enco¬ 
mium (p. 68). 

In the final prayer Nicetas prays for, among other things, true and contin¬ 
uous peace in the Church, the abolishment of lawlessness and impiety, and 
the prevalence of justice and piety in it. Moreover, he prays for the emper- 
ors to be victorious against the enemies, as well as blessed, merry, glorious 
and majestic. This evidence suggests a dating of the work to shortly after 
920, the year of the promulgation of the Tomus Unionis , which brought to 
an end the schism caused by the Tetragamy affair, namely by the fourth 
marriage of Emperor Leo VI the Wise. The reference to more than one 
emperor fits well the time of Romanos I Lekapenos, whereas the couple of 
months between Constantine VII’s independent rule (which began on 
27 January 945) and the crowning of his son Romanos II as co-emperor (on 
6 April 945) do not come into question. The composition of the Encomium 
in the following few years cannot be ruled out, yet it appears less probable 
on account of the final prayer. 

The dating of the Encomium is important for the dating of the Life as well, 
since the Encomium makes it clear that it preceded the composition of the Life. 
In particular, as mentioned above when presenting the contents of the Enco¬ 
mium , the author States that he will not deal with John’s youth, since at an 
opportune moment he will hopefully expound on it in another work of his, 
which will narrate “the whole life of the great bishop from beginning to end” 
(p. 55, vXkox, Ka0ä7T8p 8(p0r|V st7icbv, cpt^oaocpsixcoaav [sc. on his origins 
and education] Kat fjpsTq 5s xouxok; suKaipcoq aopcpt^oaocpfiasiv 7idaav 
tou psya^ou dpxtepeax; xqv e£, apxil^ axpi xsX-ooq ßicoatv rjXjuKapev 
laxoptKcbxepov xs Kai öucpißsaxspov rj ^S7rxopspsaxspov). He obviously 
lived up to his promise by composing, at the behest of Constantine VII, the 
Life edited here, which explicitly States that it concems the whole of Chrys- 
ostom’s life (ch. 70, f. 154 v , amr\ xoo Xpuaoaxöpon f] aTr’apxij^ Kai axpt 
xsA-orx; ßicocjK; S7ii yijq Kai no^ixsia). 

The author is clearly conscious of the different genres to which his two 
works belong. The Encomium is repeatedly called a “praise” (p. 54, 
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sucpqpiav ... 87iaivov). The narration ( diegesis ) and systematic treatment 
(philosophia) of John’s origins and youth, Nicetas says, is the subject of 
other authors, who have already composed works dealing in detail with 
these “minor issues”: Tauxa psv aXXoi SiriysiaGcoaav Kai 
cpi^oaocpslxcoaav Kai yap 7i8cpi?ioaocpfiKaal ys f|5r| 5isi;o5iKG)c; ts Kai 
cpiloxipax;, oi .c, a%oA,ri xd s^axxco xcov SKeivou Kaxapi0psiv. On the 
other hand, he himself is concerned with the admiration of the saint, his 
feats, sorrows and death: ’Epoi 5s Gaupa^siv sttsigi xö Ttspi xöv Xriyov 
suxovov Kai SDTtpsTrsq, xö Ttspi xöv ßiov svGsov Kai suaeßsc;, xö 
Kax’apcpco xs?isiov, ... xö xcov X,oi7icov Gaupaaicov 7i?viy0ocg Kai psysGoq 
... Sico^iv xs Kai 0Ai\|/ei<; Kai Gävaxov ... (p. 54). 152 Once again Nicetas 
clarifies that his analysis will not be elaborated on the basis of mere stories, 
but will solemnly feature comparisons of John with evangelical models, 
which will show his imitation of Jesus, to the extent that this is possible: 
Tauxa poi ys xcp 7-öycp cpi7,ociocpr|xsov, cpiX,oaocpqxsov ös oi) \j/i?eot(g 
Sipyfjpaaiv syKaXAco7U^opsvcp, suayys^tKotq S’öpoicbpaat 
aspvuvopsvco Kai Txpöcg xpv Trjaou XpiaxoC pippatv Kaxa 5uvapiv xöv 
syKCopta^öpsvov acpopotouvxt {ibidem). This announcement materializes 
indeed in the parallelisms between various episodes in John’s and Christ’s 
life as well as in those between John and other New Testament figures. 153 
Such parallelisms constitute a topos in encomiastic literature. 

Nicetas juxtaposes narration and laudation once more, when a little later 
he States that the character of the future Life will be “more historical and 
more precise or rather more detailed” than that of the Encomium (see the 
passage at p. 55 quoted above). 154 The desired features apply to the Life , 
which is a linear narration of events and contains many details that lend it 
a historical-biographical character. What is more, in the Life itself (1, f. 77 r , 
Stfiyqaiv ... dvaxd^aabai) Nicetas employs a well-known phrase of the 
Evangelist Luke (1, 1) to describe it as a narrative. He also speaks of the 
sequence of events in John’s life, which has been temporarily interrupted by 
a section on the hero’s miracles (chs. 8-12), but will be taken up again after 
the author has added one more miracle to the narrative (ch. 13, f. 91 r , 
"Exspov 5s 7ipö(; xotc; sipqpsvou; Gaupaatov xcp Sipyppaxt 7ipoa0svxs(;, 
STri xqv xou ßiou xcopfjaopsv aKoA-ooGiav). It should be underlined that 
Nicetas’ use of the terms diegesis and diegema follows in a long tradition 


152 See above, p. 45. 

153 Briefly noted above, pp. 45-46. 

154 See above, p. 46. Dyobouniotis was certainly wrong, when in interpreting this passage he 
argued that Nicetas, “following the manner of preaching prevalent at his time, believed that by 
omitting the details his own preaching became more historical and precise” (p. 52). This mis- 
understanding must have resulted from his not being aware of the existence of the Life. 
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of their employment in Greek hagiographical works going back to the Early 
Byzantine period. 155 

By contrast with the Life , in the Encomium Nicetas mentions the various 
episodes briefly, sometimes only alluding to events, while avoiding concrete 
details. For example, John’s parents, the empress, and his opponents are not 
named once. Antioch and Constantinople are the only place names explicitly 
mentioned. John’s works, apart from the exegeses of the Scriptures, are only 
implied (more clearly so the De Sacerdotio and the De incomprehensibili 
Dei natura ), 156 contrary to the Life , where several of his works are named. 157 
It is noteworthy that the wrong temporal placement of the Synod of the Oak 
is not the only case where Nicetas somewhat confuses his data, albeit with 
good excuse, as explained above. When presenting John’s theological 
thought he mentions that the saint propagated the two wills and natures of 
Christ (p. 59), a subject of later Christological controversies. The latter two 
points do not reappear in the Life. In addition, although various comments 
of Nicetas on the narrated events are encountered in the Life , the Encomium 
presents an analysis that is deeper than in the later work, symbolical and on 
a more theoretical and abstract level. 

Like Nicetas, Cosmas Vestitor, a probable ninth-century homilist, 158 also 
composed a Life and two Encomia of John Chrysostom apart from the more 
well-known five orations on the translation of his relics. 159 In the manu- 
scripts the Life , which deals with the events of John’s life, is entitled Bio q 
Kai TroJaxsia Kai aycbv Kai psidaiaan;; on the other hand, the single 
published and highly rhetorical Encomium bears the title ’EyKcbptov sic; xöv 
sv ayion; Tiaxspa ppcbv Kai SiaTupbatov xf\cg oiKODpsvpt; SiSdcnca^ov 
Tcoavvpv xöv Xpuaöaxopov. Like both of these authors, their fellow medi- 
eval Greek authors, as well as the scribes of manuscripts, were usually con- 
scious of the difference between the various hagiographical genres and 


155 On the terms diegesis and diegema in early hagiographical works, their meaning and 
non-Christian roots, see C. Rapp, Storytelling as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek 
Hagiography: The Use of Diegesis, in Journal of Early Christian Studie s , 6 (1998), pp. 431 - 
448, esp. 436-439, on their application to Vitae , and 445-446, on the beginning of the Gospel 
of Luke. 

156 On these two works, see Encomium , pp. 59 and 61 respectively. 

157 Cf., e.g. above, ch. III, cases b-c. 

158 See above, n. 61. 

159 Life : BHG 876m; CPG 8147; ed. Halkin, Douze recits [as in n. 8], pp. 429-442; 
Encomium : BHG 880a-b; CPG 8148; ed. K. I. Dyobouniotis, Koopä Br.ozizcopoq dvsKÖozov 
syKOjpiov eiq Icoävvrjv zöv Xpvoöcrzopov, in EEBS, 16 (1940), pp. 148-155, esp. 151-155; 
cf. Antonopoulou, Homilies of Leo VI [as in n. 12], p. 125. The second Encomium is unpub- 
lished; see BHG 880c; CPG 8149. For the five orations on the translation of John’s relics, 
see BHG 877v-878a; CPG 8142-8146; cf. also, BHG 880d; CPG 8150 for an unpublished 
oration on John’s exile. 
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designated their works accordingly. It has been noted that a Life would be 
called ßioq Kai TroJaxeia, whereas for the laudation of a saint the term 
syKCoptov was used. 160 Moreover, an encomium could be characterized as a 
Xoyoq, 161 a term that was also applied to festive sermons in general. 162 

It should be borne in mind, however, that, in essence, the distinction of 
these two genres was in general far from sharp. An encomium contained 
more or less explicit or extended references to the life of the saint, while a 
Life was not always devoid of encomiastic elements, which could be 
employed to a varying degree. This is the case with Nicetas ’ works too. On 
the one hand, as explained above, the main part of his Encomium is struc- 
tured chronologically following the main events of the hero’s life, which the 
author mentions or alludes to. On the other, the Life has a long rhetorical 
prologue (ch. 1), partly focused on the topoi of the willingness of the author 
to write on the life of the saint, his inadequacy in relation to the magnitude 
of the subject, and his obedience to a superior Order. There is also a short 
rhetorical epilogue (ch. 70), while encomiastic and rhetorical elements are 
scattered throughout the main text, including, most notably, metaphors, 
comparisons and rhetorical paragraphs introducing sections of the Life. 163 
Nicetas himself speaks of the middle way that he will follow (ch. 1, f. 77 v , 
xf]v peaqv iovxet; öSov) in comparison to his predecessors, which not only 
refers to the length of his work but also includes his decision not to alto- 
gether leave out the praise of his subject when relating the noteworthy 
events in John’s story ( ibidem , oßxe xi xcov a^icov pvfipr^ ... 7iapfiaopev 
oßxe xcov Kaxä xö ecptKxöv 87iaivcov ... 87UÄ,qa6p80a). 

It is worth mentioning here that the boundaries between a Life and an 
encomium could be considered to be so vague that sometimes the result was 
actually described as a vita-cum-encomio. The designation of a number of 
texts of the ninth Century onwards as ßioi; psx’eyKCopiou and the like (such 
as ßioq aßv syKeopiep or ßioq syKCopico Gop7iÄ,eK6pevo(;) occurs in the 


160 See A. Ehrhard’s presentation in Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litte- 
ratur , p. 181; cf. E. Schiffer, Aussagen byzantinischer hagiographischer Autoren zur rheto¬ 
rischen Theorie über die Abfassung von Enkomien , in W. Koffer - K. Töchterle (eds), 
Pontes III. Die antike Rhetorik in der europäischen Geistesgeschichte ( Comparanda. Liter- 
aturwissenschaftliche Studien zu Antike und Moderne , 6), Innsbruck - Wien - Bozen, 2005, 
pp. 92-102, esp. 92-94. 

161 See Hinterberger, Byzantinische biographische Literatur [as in n. 32], pp. 59-60, who 
also öfters a useful brief presentation of Lives and encomia as well as other hagiographical 
genres. 

162 See Antonopoulou, Homilies of Leo VI [as in n. 12], p. 49 (with n. 85; note that 
Homily 14 is an S7Uid(pioi; Xöyoc,, i.e. a funeral oration), regarding the manuscript designation 
of the Homilies of Leo VI ( logoi , encomia and homilies). 

163 See above, p. 13. 
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manuscripts, the terms being applied to works of a mixed genre, which 
combined the narration of the life of a saint with the panegyric. 164 

In the light of what was noted above, H. Delehaye cannot be blamed for 
suggesting that “without doubt, in hagiography, there is no substantial dif- 
ference between the history and the panegyric of a saint”. 165 Nonetheless, 
the same expert scholar did not refrain from investigating the special char- 
acteristics of the encomia, 166 while the authors of panegyrics themselves 
repeatedly refer, directly or indirectly, to the “encomiastic laws”, which 
they either followed or, like Nicetas, pretended not to follow. 167 The relevant 
prescriptions eventually went back to Menander Rhetor, but the authors 
mainly used the previous ecclesiastical orations as their models, among 
which the most famous were the funeral orations by Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Gregory of Nyssa. Two examples from the literature on Chrysostom 
will demonstrate the consciousness of medieval authors and critics with 
regard to the “encomiastic laws” and at the same time the flowing borders 
of the encomium. In his Bibliotheca (cod. 273), Photius reports on Theo- 
doret of Cyrrhus’ five lost homilies on John Chrysostom, which he calls 


164 While referring to the hagiographical works on Theophanes the Confessor, K. Krum- 
bacher rightly noted that under the general description of “Saints’ Lives ”, one must discern 
between a) narrative biographies, which are full of details, b) Lives-with-encomia, with a 
prominent rhetorical-catechetical character, which narrate the most important facts of the 
saint’s life, and c) encomia proper, which generally avoid concrete facts and due to their 
strong rhetorical style come close to hymns; see K. Krumbacher, Ein Dithyrambus auf den 
Chronisten Theophanes , in Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologische und historische 
Classe der Königlich Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften , 4 (1896), pp. 583-625, esp. 
596-597 and 586 (on the ßiog gdv syKcopico); see also D. Krausmüller, Metaphrasis after 
the Second Iconoclasm. Nicephorus Skeuophylax and his Encomia of Theophanes Confessor 
(BHG 1790), Theodore of Sykeon (BHG 1749), and George the Martyr (BHG 682), in Sym- 
bolae Osloenses , 78 (2003), pp. 45-70, esp. 58-59; M. Vinson, Rhetoric and Writing Strate- 
gies in the Ninth Century, in E. Jeeereys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium. Papers from the Thir- 
ty-fifth Spring Symposium of By zantine Studies, Exeter College, University of Oxford, March 
2001, Aldershot, 2003, pp. 9-22, esp. 18; and Hinterberger, Byzantinische biographische 
Literatur [as in n. 32], p. 62. Cf. A. Vogt, Vie de S. Luc le Stylite, in AB, 28 (1909), pp. 5-56, 
esp. 7: “a Life in the form of a panegyric, like many other pious biographies of this period”. 

165 H. Delehaye, Me langes d’hagiographie grecque et latine {SH, 42), Bruxelles, 1966, 
p. 125: “sans doute, en hagiographie, il n’y a pas de difference substantielle entre l’histoire 
et le panegyrique de saint”. 

166 H. Delehaye, Les passions des martyrs et les genres litteraires {SH, 13b), Bruxelles, 
1966 2 , pp. 133-169 (“Les panegyriques”). For the distinction between the two genres, see 
recently Hinterberger, Byzantinische biographische Literatur [as in n. 32], pp. 61-62. 

167 A prominent example of an older Contemporary of Nicetas who referred to the (inade- 
quacy of the) “encomiastic laws” in his encomia of saints was Leo VI; see his Homilies 9, 1. 
42, p. 126; 14, 1. 97, p. 198; 21, 1. 75, p. 281; 24, 1. 35, p. 324; 27, 1. 60, p. 373; 38, 1. 35, 
p. 482, Antonopoulou [as in n. 1]; cf. Antonopoulou, Homilies of Leo VI [as in n. 12], 
pp. 120, 121-122 {Horn. 21), 123 {Horn. 38), 129, 131 {Horn. 27), 132 {Horn. 17), 139-140 
{Hom. 24), 152 {Hom. 9), 246-247 {Hom. 14). See also Vinson, Rhetoric and Writing Strat- 
egies [as in n. 164], pp. 13-22; and Schiffer, Aussagen [as in n. 160], pp. 96-100. 
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logoi. 16S The first focused on John’s story, and Photius applies the term 
tGTOpcov to it (1. 29). The others were fully fledged encomia. The second 
oration in particular is said to have, like the first, followed the encomiastic 
laws, but its language and meanings were more polished: f O 5s pexa xouxov 
syKcopicov pev Kai abxöc; imepxsxat vopouq, Stacpspei 5s xcov 7ipö aöxou 
xf] KaXXovf\ tcöv is pqpaxcov Kai xmv voqpaxcov (11. 33-35). The second 
example is the recension of Theodore of Trimithous’ Life of Chrysostom, 
the Appendix to which was recognized above as a source of Nicetas’ Life . 169 
The work bears the title öptAia ev auvxopcp. Its editor, Francois Halkin, 
rightly noted that this “abbreviated homily” is curiously a long text that 
relates the life of Chrysostom with nothing rhetorical about it except the 
prologue and the conclusion. 170 It appears that the rhetorical framing of the 
narration and the address to an audience 171 were adequate for this particular 
author or scribe to consider the work different from a sheer Life. 

Theodora Antonopoulou 

National and Kapodistrian University of Athens 

antono@phil.uoa.gr 


S UMMARY 

The present study offers a detailed introduction to the unedited Life of St John 
Chrysostom by Nicetas David the Paphlagonian, the editio princeps of which is 
forthcoming. The following issues are dealt with: the date and structure of the work, 
its main sources, namely George of Alexandria and the Appendix to a recension of 
Theodore of Trimithous’ Life of Chrysostom, its divergences from George’s text, the 
identification of some secondary sources, the relationship of the Life to other 
tenth-century Chrysostomic Lives , the author’s views on monastic habit and tonsure, 
and the relationship of the Life with the same author’s Encomium of Chrysostom. 


168 R. Henry, Photius, Bihliotheque, VIII ( Les Beiles Lettres, Collection Byzantine ), Paris, 
1977, 106-111, esp. 507b 16; BHG 878t-x; CPG 6225. 

169 See pp. 14-17. 

170 Halkin, Douze recits [as in n. 8], p. 8, n. 1. 

171 See ch. 1, p. 8, 7, Halkin [as in n. 491, Äya7tr|toL 


ARETHAS OF CAESAREA AND THE SCHOLIA 
ON PHILOSTRATUS’ VITA APOLLONII IN 
CODEX LAURENTIANUS PLUTEUS 69.33* 


C. L. Kayser included over three hundred scholia among the “Notae in 
Philostrati libros de Tyanensi Apollonio , ’ and “Corrigenda et addenda” that 
follow his 1844 edition of Ta sg zdv Tvavea ÄnoXXcbviov or Vita Apollonii 
(hereafter VA)} Kayser had knowledge of seventeen Codices, but he col- 
lected scholia from only four: 1. Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Pluteus 69.33, saec. X (F); 2. Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, BPG 73 D, 
saec. XIV (L); 3. Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conventi Sop- 
presi 155, saec. XIV (S); and 4. Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, 
gr. 1801, saec. XIV (Kayser’s n, Boter’s A). 2 The notes in these manuscripts 
ränge from single-word glosses to marginal digressions of some length on 
grammar and syntax, classical authors, antiquarian interests, and geography. 
With the exception of a number of glosses that are unique to A, most of the 
scholia appear in the margins of F, and many of these later found their way 


I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Niels Gaul and Dr. Gerard Boter for their many 
helpful comments and suggestions. 

1 C. L. Kayser, Flavii Philostrati quae supersunt. Philostrati junioris Imagines, Callis- 
trati Descriptiones , Zürich, 1844, pp. 177-198, 79*-80*. Just over quarter of a Century prior 
to the publication of Kayser’ s editio maior , G. J. Bekker edited and published scholia from 
the margins of the “Schellershemianus” - that is, Laurentianus Com. Soppr. 155 (S), which 
ends abruptly at K&pyöOsv in VA VIII. 16 - in an appendix titled “Scholia codicis Scheller- 
shemiani in Philostrati Vitae Apollonii septem libros priores”, in Specimen variarum lectio- 
num et ohservationum in Philostrati Vitae Apollonii lihrum primum, Heidelberg, 1818, 
pp. 109-130. 

2 Detailed descriptions of the surviving manuscripts and excerpts and their stemmatic 
relationships are given by E. Crisci, Ricerche sulla tradizione manoscritta della Vita di Apol- 
lonio di Tiana di Filostrato, Tesi di laurea, Sapienza - Universitä di Roma, 1983 and most 
recently by G. Boter, Towards a New Critical Edition of Philostratus ’ Life of Apollonias. 
The Affiliation of the Manuscripts, in K. Demoen - D. Praet (eds), Theios Sophistes. Essays 
on Flavins Philostratus ’ Vita Apollonii ( Mnemosyne, hihliotheca classica Batava, 305), Lei¬ 
den - Boston, 2009, pp. 21-56; Idem, Studies in the Textual Tradition of Philostratus’ Life of 
Apollonias ofTyana, in RHT, n.s. 9 (2014), pp. 1-49. Boter mentions five additional manu¬ 
scripts containing scholia: Escorial, Real Biblioteca, O.III.8 (Andres 227), saec. XII (E); 
Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 69.26, saec. XV (G); Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, gr. 1696, saec. XIV (P); Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vat¬ 
icana, Palatinus gr. 329, saec. XIV (Q), a gemellus of F; and Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus gr. 926, fol. 53 v -56 r , saec. XIV, which contains excerpts from 
VA. Boter will include an edition of the scholia in an appendix to his new critical edition of 
VA (letter of 13 October 2011). 
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into the margins of L and S. 3 The most conspicuous scholia in F consist of 
sarcastic and acerbic outbursts directed at both Apollonius, whom the scho- 
liast considers a sorcerer and charlatan, and Philostratus, whom the scholiast 
rails against for peddling fiction as fact. 

To date there has been no detailed study of this peculiar corpus of scholia. 
There is but a single scholion from the collection that has been cited with 
any degree of frequency in modern scholarship. It appears in the bottom 
margin of F on fol. 90 v and in the margins of L. 

ad VA V.20.2 (p. 93.14 / p. 179.27 Kayser) f\ Ss dya^paxortoüa kxL] xobq 
ayelpovxag ^sysi, f\xoi ayopxag, cbv Kai vüv Sstypa ol Kaxapaxoi 
nacp^ayöveq (Tracpi^axmveg F) coöag xiva q aupji^aaavxsq 7ia0r| 
7ü8pi8xo6aac; evöö^cov avdpcov Kai rtpög ößo^öv aöovxs q KaO’ eKaaxrjv 
ohclav. ~ F (fol. 90 v ) L 4 

The marginal comment was incited by Apollonius’ condemnation of the 
shipowner at the port of Piraeus. He accused the shipowner of trafficking in 
images of the gods, a behavior wholly foreign to image-makers of old, who 
would never have thought to parade statues of the gods from city to city in 
hopes of turning a profit. 5 The remark reminded the scholiast of a Contem¬ 
porary and equally contemptible example of such “beggars” and “vaga- 
bonds”, i.e., “the accursed Paphlagonians who make up songs about the 
adventures of famous men and sing them for pennies from door to door.” 
Modern scholars have taken this note concerning the activities of the 


3 Two characteristics of the scholia in the manuscripts edited by Kayser are immediately 
apparent: 1. A and F rarely contain the same scholia; 2. L and S, descendents of a common 
archetype which descended from F, rarely contain scholia that are not also found in F. That 
A and F are representatives of two distinct families in the manuscript tradition explains the 
lack of any significant overlap between the scholia in these two Codices. It is also apparent 
that when L and S share scholia with F, these scholia derive from F (see Boter’s stemma 
codicum in Towards a New Critical Edition [see n. 2], p. 50). However, a significant number 
of scholia in F do not appear in L or S, which would suggest that the scribe of the archetype 
of L and S or the scribes of L and S independently chose not to copy certain scholia in the 
margins of these manuscripts. Most often, although there are several exceptions, those scholia 
which do not contribute to an understanding of the text or Supplement it in some constructive 
manner do not appear in these later copies. 

4 Citations of scholia on VA are preceded by references to their respective book, chapter, 
and section numbers in the most recent Loeb edition of C. P. Jones, Philostratus /-//. The Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana, 2 vols ( Loeb Classical Library, 16-17), Cambridge (MA), 2005, 
followed by references to Kayser’s 1844 edition (page and line number), and, for ease of 
reference, to Kayser’s more readily accessible editio minor (page and line number), Flavii 
Philostrati opera, 2 vols ( BSGRT ), Leipzig, 1870, I. Of course, the scholia do not appear in 
Kayser’s edition of 1870. 

5 The scholion was not provoked by the word aybpxtg as has been suggested by M. J. Jef¬ 
freys, The Nature and Origins of the Political Verse, in DOP, 28 (1974), p. 160, n. 99. 
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“Paphlagonians” as an early, if not the earliest, attestation of the beginnings 
of the Akritan oral cycle. 6 

In the last decades of the 19 th Century Adolf Sonny and Rudolf Mueller 
each suggested the possibility that some of the scholia in Laurentianus Plu- 
teus 69.33 originally belonged to Arethas of Caesarea, and by implication 
that Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 derived from a Codex annotated by Arethas, 
but their arguments were both brief and inconclusive. 7 Arethas’ alleged copy 
of VA does not figure in many of the discussions and reconstructions of the 
books that made up his personal library. 8 Moreover, those scholars who have 


6 S. B. Kougeas, ’Epsvvai nepi zrjg EXhjvvcfjg Äaoypaipiac; rarä xobq /liscfodq xpövoog. AAi 
sv roig ctxoaioh; x ob ApsOa XaoypatpiKai sidrjosiq, in Aaoypatpia, 4 (1912-1913), pp. 239-240; 

J. A. Notopoulos, Akritan Ikonography on By zantine Pottery, in Hespe via, 2 (1964), pp. 108-110; 

K. Dimaras, A Histoiy of Modern Greek Literature, trans. M. P. Gianos, Albany, 1972, p. 24; 
R. Beaton, Folk Poetry of Modern Greece, Cambridge - New York, 1980, p. 77; E. Jeffreys - 
M. Jeffreys, The Oral Background ofByzantine Populär Poetiy, in Oral Tradition, 1 (1986), p. 508, 
repr. in G. Nagy (ed.), Greek Literature of the Byzantine Period {Greek Literature, 9), New York 
- London, 2001, p. 138; G. M. Sifakis, Lookingfor the Tracks of Oral Tradition in Medievcd and 
Early Modern Greek Poetic Works, in Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, 27 (2001), p. 83, n. 29. 
According to E. Jeffreys and M. Jeffreys the term “Paphlagonians” is used by the scholiast as 
slang for “windbags” rather than as a geographical marker; according to G. M. Sifakis this is not 
entirely clear. The scholion on the Paphlagonians, if the widely accepted conjecture is correct, is one 
of a handful of comments that contain information about the scholiast’s present day, e.g., three times 
the scholiast clarifies words with Contemporary terminology: ad VA III. 15.4 (p. 49.25 / p. 94.26 
Kayser) riapcpuLcov] ö vuv Mayvpaiov raLouatv. ~ F (fol. 45 r ) LS (cf. Kougeas, ’ Epsvvai [see 
n. 6], p. 264); ad VA III.57.1 (p. 64.22 / p. 123.24 Kayser) papyaptxiSogj Ttspi xcov nap’ pptv 
KOKKOtpoiKicov (KOKKoßcicpicöv LS) ^syopsvcov. ~ F (fol. 61 r ) LS (cf. Kougeas 'Epswai [see n. 6], 
pp. 259-260); ad VA IV.21.2 (p. 73.20 / p. 141.2 Kayser) KpoKcoxoi] ^STtxöxaxov ucpaapa 
KpoKoßacp£(; yuvat^iv appööiov. otpai ös ä vuv (paai psx^dpta xd pa^taxa KpÖKtva xauxa 
eivai. ~ F (fol. 70 r ) (cf. Kougeas ’ Epsvvai [see n. 6], p. 264). Finally, a helpful comment informing 
the reader that “the Athenians do this to this veiy day” accompanies Apollonius’ encounter with 
Athenians who liked to suntan naked in the summertime: ad VA IV. 17 (p. 71.33 /p. 137.25 Kayser) 
yupvoi sOspovxo] xouxo Kai sg xöSs ÄOpvatoi 7ipdxxouai. ~ F (fol. 68 v ). 

7 A. Sonny, Zur handschriftlichen Überlieferung des Dion Chrysostomos, in Jahrbücher 
für classische Philologie, 32 (1886), p. 95, n. 2; R. Mueller, De Lesbonacte grammatico, 
Diss. inaug., Gryphiswaldiae, 1890, pp. 108-112. 

8 See, e.g., A. von Harnack, Die Überlieferung der griechischen Apologeten des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts in der alten Kirche und im Mittelalter {TU 1, 1), Leipzig, 1882, pp. 36-46; 
E. Maass, Observationes palaeographicae, in E. Benoist - A. Bergaigne (eds), Me langes 
Graux. Recneil de travaux d’erudition classique dedie a la memoire de Charles Graux, Paris, 
1884, pp. 749-766; J. Bidez, Arethas de Cesaree editeur et scholiaste, in Byz, 9 (1934), pp. 391- 
408; J. Irigoin, Survie et renouveau de la litterature antique a Constantinople, in Cahiers de 
civilisation medievale, 5 (1962), pp. 300-301; E. Follieri, Un codice di Areta troppo a buon 
mercato. II Vat. Urb. gr. 35, in Archeologia classica, 25 (1973-1974), pp. 262-279; B. L. Fonkic, 
Scriptoria bizantini. Risultati e prospettive della ricerca, in RSBN, 17-19 (1980-1982), 
pp. 99-108; E. Gamillscheg, Autoren und Kopisten. Beobachtungen zu Autographen byzanti¬ 
nischer Autoren, in JOB, 31 (1981), pp. 379-384; A. Bravo Garcia, Aretas, semblanza de un 
erudito bizantino, in Eiytheia, 6 (1985), pp. 241-253; L. Perria, Arethaea. II Codice Vallicel- 
liano di Areta e la Ciropedia delTEscorial, in RSBN, 25 (1988), pp. 41-56; Eadem, Arethaea 
II. Impaginazione e scrittura nei codici di Areta, in RSBN, 27 (1990), pp. 55-87; N. G. Wilson, 
Scholars of Byzantium, rev. ed., London - Cambridge (MA), 1996, pp. 120-135. 
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posited a copy of VA among the bibliophile’s Stacks have relied exclusively 
on the conjectures of Sonny and Mueller. 9 Reappraisal of this hypothesis is 
long overdue. In addition, there are approximately thirty scholia in Lauren- 
tianus Pluteus 69.33 that were never edited by Kayser and have remained 
unpublished until now. 10 


Arethas and the Exemplar of Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 

In 1886 Adolf Sonny noted that Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 was written 
in a hand very similar to that in Urbinas gr. 124, which contains the orations 
of Dio Chrysostom with prolegomena and scholia, and that both manuscripts 
shared common characteristics such as the color of the ink, the quality of 
the parchment, and the ratios of measurement. 11 Sonny ascribed both Codices 
to the ll th Century, in part relying on A. M. Bandini’s catalogue, but both 
may be more plausibly ascribed to the 10 th Century. 12 On the basis of these 


9 S. B. Kougeas, O Ko.ioa.jmac, ÄpsOaq Kai zö spyov avzov. EöpßoXrj sic, zrjv lozopiav 
xijg npcbxrjq ävaysvvr/oscoQ xcbv EXXrjviKOJV ypappäzcov sv Bvfavziqj, Aöqva, 1913, p. 43 n. 1 
and p. 104 (citing Sonny and Mueller); E. Zardini, Sulla biblioteca dell’arcivescovo Areta 
di Cesarea (IX-X secolo), in F. J. Dölger - H.-G. Beck (eds), Akten des XL Internationalen 
Byzantinistenkongresses, München, 1958, München, 1960, p. 675 (citing Sonny and Muel¬ 
ler); L. G. Westerink (ed.), Arethae archiepiscopi Caesariensis scripta minora , 2 vols 
(BSGRT ), Leipzig, 1968-1972, II, p. XIII (citing Sonny); P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism. 
Notes and Remarks on Education and Culture in Byzantium from Its Origins to the lOth 
Century (.Byzantinia Australiensia, 3), trans. H. Lindsay - A. Moffatt, Canberra, 1986, 
p. 268 (citing Kougeas and Sonny). Lemerle’s discussion, however, is far from a Wholesale 
endorsement of the hypothesis that Arethas owned a codex of VA; so N. G. Wilson, Books 
and Readers in Byzantium, in I. Sevcenko - C. Mango (eds), Byzantine Books and Bookmen. 
A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium, Washington, D.C., 1975, p. 7 (citing Zardini); but 
cf. T. M. Banchich, Eunapius and Arethas, in GBRS, 24 (1983), p. 183 (citing Wilson). 

10 The previously unedited scholia are referenced in the body of this article with an aster- 
isk following the book, chapter, and section numbers; an edition of these scholia may be found 
in the appendix to this article. 

11 Sonny, Zur handschriftlichen Überlieferung [see n. 7], p. 95, n. 2. Since this work is 
no longer so easily accessible, I quote Sonny’s remark here in full: “von sehr ähnlicher hand 
wie der Urbinas 124 ist der cod. Laur. 69, 33 (des Philostratos vita Apollonii enthaltend) 
geschrieben, der von Bandini in das elfte jh. gesetzt wird, auch in bezug auf färbe der tinte, 
qualität des pergamentes und gröszenverhältnisse stimmen beide hss. überein, im Laur. finden 
sich ebenfalls zahlreiche marginalscholien von erster hand, und ich habe grund zu der Vermu¬ 
tung, dasz ihr Verfasser mit dem der schoben im Urbinas identisch, dh. Arethas ist.” 

12 See A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Lau- 
rentianae, 2 vols, Firenze, 1764-1770, II, p. 648. More recently, the codex has been assigned 
to the latter half of the 10 th Century; see Crisci, Ricerche [see n. 2], p. 5; D. Bianconi, La 
controversia palamitica. Figure, libri, testi e mani, in Segno e testo, 6 (2008), p. 340. Boter, 
Towards a New Critical Edition [see n. 2], p. 24, assigned the codex a rough date of ca. 1000, 
following R. Stefec, who places it just before the year 1000. Urbinas gr. 124 was initially 
assigned to the 14 lh Century by C. G. Cobet (see A. Emperius, Dionis Chrysostomi opera 
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similarities Sonny voiced his suspicion that Arethas also authored the scho- 
lia found in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33. 

Scholars have long considered Urbinas gr. 124 to be an apograph of a 
Codex once owned and annotated by Arethas. 13 Attribution in this case is 
made significantly easier since the first of the three prolegomena bears the 
ascription XpsBa dpxtSTuaKOTrou. 14 Hans von Arnim was somewhat 


graece, Brunsvigae, 1844, p. 792; Maass, Observationes [see n. 8], p. 758), but according to 
Sonny, Zur handschriftlichen Überlieferung, p. 95, the codex could be no later than the 12 th , 
and more probably belonged to the 1 l th Century; cf. H. von Arnim, Dionis Prusaensis, quem 
vocant Chrysostomum, quae exstant omnia , 2 vols, Berlin, 1893-1896,1, p. VIII; C. Storna- 
jolo, Codices urbinates graeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae, Roma, 1895, p. 211. Wilson, Schol¬ 
ars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 126, correctly assigned Urbinas gr. 124 to the 10 th Century. 

13 See the sources on Urbinas gr. 124 cited in the preceding note; Zardini, Sulla biblioteca 
delTarcivescovo Areta [see n. 9], p. 675; Westerink, Arethae archiepiscopi Caesariensis 
scripta rninora, II [see n. 9], p. XIII; Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism [see n. 9], pp. 258-259. 

14 Scholars remain cautious as to the authenticity and accuracy of such ascriptions when 
they are written in the hands of later copyists, but Arethas signed his own scholia on several 
occasions, and even in cases where it is clear that a scribe rather than Arethas himself has 
added the ascription Äpsöa or Äpsöa apxiS7UGKÖ7roi), these ascriptions almost never appear 
to be arbitrarily assigned. For example, Arethas himself signed nine scholia in Mosquensis 
Synodalis gr. 231, see fol. 26 r , 27 v , 29 v , 46 r , 47 v (bis), 48 v (bis), 66 r . Towards the end of the 
codex the scribe Stylianos took over the task of writing the scholia, two of which (fol. 153 r 
and 153 v ) he signed with Arethas’ name; see L. G. Westerink, Marginalia by Arethas in 
Moscow Greek MS 231, in Byz, 42 (1972), pp. 196-244. Parisinus gr. 451 and its apographs, 
Laurentianus Pluteus 5.24 and Mutinensis a.S.5.9 (gr. 126), furnish some interesting scenar- 
ios. Most of the scholia are devoted to the works of Clement and are written in the hand of 
Baanes; according to O. Stählin, Untersuchungen über die Scholien zu Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Nürnberg, 1897, pp, 45-48, they derive from commentaries written perhaps as early as 
the 5 Ih Century. Arethas wrote a lengthy scholion on Paedagogus 1.5.15 in an uncharacteristi- 
cally large majuscule at the end of the codex on fol. 402 r -403 v . This scholion appears with the 
ascription Äpsöa dpxiettiüKÖTCou in both of its apographs, and O. von Gebhardt, Zur hand¬ 
schriftlichen Ueberlieferung der griechischen Apologeten. 1. Der Arethascodex, Paris. 
Gr. 451 (TU 1, 3), Leipzig, 1883, pp. 169-170, is probably correct in his assertion that this 
was a draft, which was later copied (and then supplemented with Arethas’ name) in the mar- 
gins of Parisinus gr. 451 adjacent to the text of Paedagogus 1.5.15, but this portion of the 
codex is unfortunately now missing. The draft at the end of the codex bears no signature as 
the two editions of the scholia seem to suggest; see O. Stählin (ed.), Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Band I. Protrepticus und Paedagogus (GCS, 12), Leipzig, 1905, pp. 321.32-323.23; M. Mar- 
covich (ed.), Clementis Alexandrini Paedagogus (Supplements to VigChr, 61) Leiden - Bos¬ 
ton, 2002, pp. 210.11-212.6; cf. Kougeas, 0 Kaiaapsiaq ÄpeOag [see n. 9], 7uva£, VII. Other 
examples are scholia ad Paedagogus 11.10.110 (p. 333.8-16 Stählin; pp. 221.27-222.4 Mar- 
covich), signed by Arethas himself and in both apographs; ad Paedagogus II.4.41 (p. 328.26- 
28 Stählin; p. 217.11-13 Marcovich), signed by Arethas himself and in Mutinensis a.S.5.9, 
but not in Laurentianus Pluteus 5.24; ad Paed. 11.10.99 (p. 332.1-6 Stählin; p. 220.23-28 
Marcovich), which, interestingly enough, was not originally signed by Arethas but appears 
in an expanded form with his name in Mutinensis a.S.5.9 (which Marcovich neglected to 
indicate in his apparatus criticus; cf. Stählin, p. 332, line 1 [apparatus]). The latter instance 
appears to be quite rare and does not warrant the overly positivistic stance many scholars have 
taken regarding the scholia on Lucian signed with Arethas’ name; see, e.g., Lemerle, Byzan¬ 
tine Humanism [see n. 9], p. 265, n. 102; M. J. Edwards, Lucian of Samosata in the Christian 
Memory, in Byz, 80 (2010), p. 147. Given Arethas’ habit of signing scholia, it is likely that, 
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hesitant to attribute the second (titled Aicovoq xof) flpouGascoc; ßloq) and 
third (titled 7ispi Aicovoq Kat xcov Kax’ abxöv Kat xfjq xoö Xöyo\) auxoß 
iSsa<;) to Arethas, 15 but Sonny later noted several parallels between the 
prolegomena and scholia, and further parallels between the scholia in Urbi- 
nas gr. 124 and scholia of Arethas in other manuscripts, and argued con- 
vincingly that Arethas authored all three prolegomena and the scholia as 
well. 16 For example, two scholia reference Marcus Aurelius’ De rebus suis , 
which Arethas also cited in two scholia in his Codex of Lucian, Harley 
5694. 17 N. G. Wilson, however, has wisely urged caution in attributing all 
of the scholia in Urbinas gr. 124 to Arethas, 18 since he often commissioned 
scribes to copy preexisting scholia into the margins of his deluxe manu¬ 
scripts, which he then supplemented with his own notes. 19 


more often than not, the scholia that bear his name in later manuscripts are copies of original 
signatures, rather than arbitrary (or even informed) additions by later copyists. For example, 
the lengthy scholion on Juppiter tragoedus 38 (pp. 71.25-75.4 Rabe), which appears in Vat- 
icanus gr. 1322 (Rabe’s A) with the signature Äpsöa, is found independently of the Lucianic 
text (together with a lengthy scholion on Juppiter tragoedus 47) among the collection of 
Arethas’ writings in Mosquensis Synodalis gr. 315; see H. Rabe, Die Lukianstudien des 
Arethas, in Nachrichten von der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse (1904), pp. 650-653; Westerink, Arethae archiepiscopi Cae- 
sciriensis scripta minora , I [see n. 9], no. 55, pp. 337-339. 

15 Only the first and third prolegomena appear in von Arnim’s edition [see n.12], II, 
pp. 325.29-328.21. The second prolegomenon is largely, but not entirely, an adaptation of 
Photius, Bihliothecci, codex 209, ed. R. Henry, Photius, Bibliotheque. Tome III ( “Codices” 
186-222), Paris, 1962, pp. 106.39-107.39. 

16 A. Sonny, Ad Dionem Chrysostomum analecta, Kiev, 1896, pp. 86-87, cf. pp. 89-91. 

17 See scholia ad Oratio XX.8 (p. 113 Sonny), citing De rebus suis IV.3, and Oratio 
XXXII. 15 (p. 116 Sonny), citing De rebus suis U.3. In a letter now preserved only in Mosq¬ 
uensis Synodalis gr. 315 Arethas wrote to the metropolitan of Herakleia and presented him 
with the gift of a fresh copy of De rebus suis ( Westerink, Arethae archiepiscopi Caescirien- 
sis scripta minora, I [see n. 9], no. 44, p. 305); see A. Sonny, Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
von M. Aurelius EIE EA YTON, in Philologus, 54 (1895), pp. 181-183; Zardini, Sulla bib- 
lioteca delVarcivescovo Areta [see n. 9], p. 675; Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism [see n. 9], 
pp. 266-267; Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 130; W. Lameere, L'empereur 
Marc Aurele, in Revue de TUniversite de Bruxelles, 4 (1975), pp. 373-376, n. 13. The notion 
that Arethas’ exemplar was deficient or “in tatters” has been rightly disputed by F. Ronconi, 
La traslitterazione dei testi greci. Ena ricerca tra paleografia e filologia (Quaderni della 
Rivista di bizantinistica, 7), Spoleto, 2003, pp. 20-24, and most recently by M. Ceporina, La 
lettera e il testo. Areta Ep. 44 Westerink e Marco Aurelio, in Medioevo Greco, 11 (2011), 
pp. 35-48. 

18 Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 126. 

19 Several of the eight surviving Codices of Arethas exhibit this habit, e.g., the two Codices 
of Arethas now in the Bodleian Library. D’Onülle 301, Arethas’ copy of Euclid’s Elementa, 
contains scholia culled from numerous sources written by both the scribe Stephan and Arethas 
himself; cf. A. Aletta, Su Stephano, copista di Areta, in RSBN, 41 (2004), pp. 73-93. There 
are approximately fifty scholia that do not appear in any other manuscript and may be Arethas’ 
own additions (Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 121). This approximate figure 
appears to be based on J. L. Heiberg’s siglum B, described as “scholia codicis B manu ipsi 
codici aequali, sine dubio plerumque Arethae” in the preface to his Euclidis Elementa , 
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Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, however, was written by two scribes; the 
first scribe copied fol. l r -22 v and the second scribe copied fol. 23 r -174 v (the 
final folio was added later). It is the hand of the scribe who copied fol. l r -22 v 
that resembles the hand in Urbinas gr. 124, but it is doubtful that it is indeed 
the same scribe. 20 Moreover, although Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 and Urbi¬ 
nas gr. 124 are occasionally referenced together as examples of manuscripts 
written in 32 lines, Urbinas gr. 124 in fact has 34 lines per folio. 21 Sonny 
later introduced as supplementary evidence for Arethas’ involvement the 
symmetrical layout of a few scholia in Urbinas gr. 124. Arethas typically 
wrote his scholia in symmetrical blocks and shapes, most commonly in the 
shape of inverted isosceles triangles terminating in small ivy Ornaments or 
tendril flourishes. 22 Sonny suggested that the symmetrical scholia in Urbinas 


V. Elementorum c/ui feruntur libri XIV-XV et scholia in Elementa cum prolegomenis criticis 
et appendicihus {BSGRT), Leipzig, 1888, p. X; cf. T. L. Heath, The Thirteen Books of 
EuclicTs Elements , vol. 1, Introduction and Books I, II, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 64-74. The 
majority of the scholia on Plato in Bodleianus, E. D. Clarke 39, Arethas’ copy of tetralogies 
I-Vl, are also not of his own composition, but were compiled from other ancient texts and 
commentaries; see H. Alline, Histoire du texte de Platon, Paris, 1915, pp. 246-258; 

D. Cufalo (ed.), Scholia graecci in Platonem. I. Scholia ad dialogos tetralogiamm I-VII con- 
tinens (Pleiadi, 5.1), Roma, 2007, p. xxx and pp. lxxxi-cvi. Even those scholia on Gorgias, 
for example, which are written in Arethas’ own hand and are unique to Bodleianus, 

E. D. Clarke 39, were derived from lost commentaries and lexica (see W. C. Greene, The 
Platonic Scholia, in Transactions and Proceedings ofthe American Philological Association, 
68 [1937], 192-193; E. R. Dodds, Plato. Gorgias, Oxford, 1959, pp. 60-61), one of which, it 
was once thought, was the lost commentary of Proclus, as first suggested by T. Mettauer, 
De Platonis scholiorum fontihus, Turici, 1880, p. 23 and followed by W. C. Greene in his 
apparatus of source-attributions in Scholia platonicci {Philological Monogrctphs, 8), Haverford 
(PA), 1938, pp. 459-479. 

20 O. Stählin suggested that the scribe of Urbinas gr. 124 was identical with the scribe 
of Laurentianus Pluteus 5.3, containing Clement’s Stromata, and that this scribe also wrote 
parts of Mutinensis a.S.5.9, an apograph of Parisinus gr. 451 {Clemens Alexandrinus, I, p. xl 
and n. 1). The marginal Scripts in Urbinas gr. 124 and Mutinensis a.S.5.9 (there are no scho¬ 
lia in Laurentianus Pluteus 5.3) are noticeably different from the marginal Scripts in Lauren¬ 
tianus Pluteus 69.33. One may compare the plates in Bianconi, La controversia palamitica, 
tav. 1 {Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, fol. l r ); M. Menchelli, Studi sulla storia della tradizione 
manoscritta dei Discorsi I-IV di Dione di Prusa {Pubblicazioni della classe di lettere e filo- 
sofia, Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 35), Pisa, 2008, p. 352 {Urbinas gr. 124, fol. 5 r ); 
A. Meschini, II codice Vallicelliano di Areta {Universita di Padova, Instituto di studi bizantini 
e neogreci, Quaderni, 4), Padova, 1972, tav. 2a {Mutinensis a.S.5.9, fol. 269 v ). 

21 See, e.g., J. Irigoin, Les manuscrits d’historiens grecs et byzantins ä 32 lignes, in 
K. Treu (ed.), Studia codicologica {TU, 124), Berlin, 1977, p. 245; M. Manfredini, La 
recensio constantiniana di Plutarco, in G. Prato (ed.), I manoscritti greci tra riflessione e 
dibattito. Atti del V Colloquio Internazionale di Paleografia Greca (Cremona, 4-10 ottobre 
1998) {Papyrologica Florentina, 31), Firenze, 2000, pp. 658-659, n. 16. But cf. Menchelli, 
Studi [see n. 20], p. 52 and esp. p. 352 (showing a plate of fol. 5 r ). 

22 Arethas was certainly not the first to write out scholia in such a manner. However, 
Perria, Arethaea II [see n. 8], p. 75, has commented on the rigorous symmetry of the scholia 
written out in Arethas’ own hand, which I. Hutter, Marginalia decorata, in A. Bravo Garcia 
- I. Perez Martin (eds), The Legacy of Bernard de Montfaucon. Three Hundred Years of 
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gr. 124 were most likely copied in the same forms in which they appeared 
in the exemplar. 23 Similar shapes may also be observed in Laurentianus 
Pluteus 69.33, but only on fol. l r -22 v , i.e., only in scholia penned by the first 
scribe. 24 The second scribe showed little concem for the aesthetic layout of 
the scholia he copied, and his placement of scholia is often imprecise; occa- 
sionally scholia are removed from their true lemmata by several lines, and 
once a scholion is copied on the wrong folio. However, even if both Codices 
were products of the same scriptorium, this by itself would not be evidence 
enough to conclude that Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 also derives from a 
Codex of Arethas. 

Independently of Sonny, Rudolf Mueller similarly argued for Arethas as 
the author of scholia on VA in a doctoral dissertation completed under the 
supervision of Ernst Maass in 1890. Mueller noticed that Arethas had 
reworked material from Lesbonax’s De figuris grammaticis , closely follow- 
ing the text of recension A, in a scholion on Theaetetus 173d in Boclleianus, 
E. D. Clarke 39. 25 He identified a second example of a scholion derived 
from the text of Lesbonax among the scholia published by Kayser. 

ad VA VII.2.1 (p. 130.9 / p. 254.21 Kayser) eauxou ^uvcopöxag (sic)] xq> 
7iAr|9i)VTiK(p sviKÖv 87ifivsyK8 pppa. xouxo 5s 0r|ßaiKÖv (paai Kai 
ntv5apiKÖv, ön auvsxax; auxco xpf\xai nivöapog 7tAt|0i)vtikoic; 
(7iAr|9uvxiKCp Kayser) 87ncpspcov svikcx (eviKCt 87iup8pcöv Kayser) pfipaxa, 
oiov «AaKs5aipövioi 7ioX8|i8i AOrivaiou;» avxi xou Tuo^epouai. Kai 
"Oprjpoc;* «5ioiysxo 5e aapKsc;» avxi xou 5ioiyovxo. ~ F (fol. 128 v ) 

In Kayser’s edition the scholiast’s comment appears at first glance to be 
directed at Philostratus’ use of the plural ^uvcopöxaq in his description of 
Nearchus the Mysian’s refusal to give up the names of his co-conspirators. 
But this is completely nonsensical since the passage from Philostratus, as 
Kayser himself admitted and Mueller later concurred, cannot be construed 


Studies in Greek Handwriting. Proceedings ofthe Seventh International Colloquium ofGreek 
Palaeography (Madrid-Salamanca, 15-20 September 2008), 2 vols ( Bibliologia , 31A-B), 
Turnhout, 2010,1, p. 98, has described as the “hallmark” of Arethas’ mise en page. 

23 Sonny, Ad Dionem Chrysostomum analecta [see n. 16], p. 91. 

24 It is probable that the symmetrical scholia in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 are not of the 
scribe’s own design, i.e., that he retained the symmetrical forms present in the exemplar (this 
may also be the case with the vertical scholion, penned by the second scribe, on fol. 108 v ); 
see, esp. the symmetrical scholion on fol. 4 r , which is strikingly similar in shape to a scholion 
penned by Arethas in his codex of Aristides, Laurentianus Pluteus 60.3, fol. 187 r . Another 
scholion in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, on fol. 8 r , is written in the shape of a cross. 

25 Mueller, De Lesbonacte grammatico [see n. 7], pp. 106-108 (cf. p. 60 Cufalo). 
Mueller hypothesized that all of the surviving copies of recension A of Lesbonax’s treatise 
derive from Arethas’ copy. While this Suggestion is somewhat overbold, most modern schol- 
ars have accepted his assertion that Arethas owned a copy of the treatise, see, e.g., Lemerle, 
Byzantine Humanism [see n. 9], p. 263; Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 133. 
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as a Schema Pindaricum by any Stretch of the imagination. 26 The scholion 
in fact does not belong on fol. 128 v , which begins at VA VI.43.2 (Kai S7us) 
and ends at VII.2.1 (sauxou ^uvcopoxat;); Kayser merely printed the final 
words from the main text of fol. 128 v for lack of a better Option. 27 But there 
is another problem, namely the attribution of the Pindaric fragment Stoiysxo 
Ss aapKS q to Homer. 


De figuris 14 (Rec. A) 

förißaiKÖv. saxi 5s Kai äXko 

änö Boicoxtacf, ö 5h Kai IIivSapiKov 

A,sysxai , on noX'käKiq aux® Ksypaxat. 
yivsxat 5s ouxcoq* <***> 
«AaKsSatpöviot TicAepeT Ä0r)vatoic;». 
«ps^ippoÖcov 8’ STtsxai TcXÖKapoi» 
avxi xoö srcovxai Kai «5if|y£xo 5s 
cräpKsc» avxi xou 5if|yovxo. "Oppp oc 

«Kat 5h Soupa oscrr|7t8 vecov Kai 
Gmpxa XsXuvxai» avxi xou G£<jf\naGiv. 


De figuris 22 (Rec. B) 

xö 5s ©rißaiKÖv evavxiov scrxi xouxcp 
xco ayhpaxr xoiq yäp 7 t^t|0dvxikoi(; 
apasviKOtt; Kai 0rj^DKoT(; övöpaaiv 
STtKpspouat phpaxa sviköt cpaai yäp 
«AaKsSaipövioi TioXspst Ä0r|valoi(;». 
Kai nivöapcx; «sjrsxat 7t^oKapot» avxi 
xou STtovxat, Kai «8tf|yexo aäpK8(;» 
avxi xou Sifjyovxo, d)(; Kai xö «xfj<; 8’ f|v 
xpsT(; K8cpaA.ai». xouxou 5s xou 
ayfigaxot; saxi kxX. 


According to Mueller, the error could only have arisen from a misreading 
of recension A, “where Homer’s name is placed in such a manner that a 
careless person could attribute it back to the foregoing example.” 28 Mueller 
and Maass set a lacuna after ©pßa'iKÖv in recension A, positing an omission 
of an intial Boeotian Schema, and suggested that recension B’s reading of 
the ©pßa’iKÖv axppa could only have arisen from the corrupted text prior 
to AaKsSaipövioi in recension A. 29 According to David L. Blank, this sce- 
nario cannot explain the phrase ö 8f] Kai üivSapiKÖv A<sysxai, which 
clearly equates the ©qßaiKov with the IIivSapiKOV, suggesting that they 
were different names for the same grammatical Schema. 30 Whatever the rela- 
tionship between recensions A and B, it is probable that the scholiast, who 
also equated these two Schemata, knew the text of Lesbonax in the corrupt 
form of recension A. The attribution of the exemplum to Homer may have 


26 Following the scholion Kayser, Flavii Philostrati quae super sunt [see n. 1], p. 193, 
noted, “Mentio Pindarici schematis ab h. 1. aliena”; so Mueller, De Lesbonacte grammatico 
[see n. 7], p. 4, n. 1. 

27 G. Boter informs me that this scholion also appears in Q in the bottom margin of 
fol. 36 r , which contains VA VI.43.2 (Moipai)-VA VII.2.2 (Ouxcovot;). As in the text on 
fol. 128 v in F, on fol. 36 r in Q there is nothing that resembles a Schema Pindaricum. 

28 Mueller, De Lesbonacte grammatico [see n. 7], p. 108. 

29 Ibidem, p. 3. 

30 D. L. Blank, Lesbonax, IJEPIEXHMATQN, in F. Montanari (ed.), I frammend dei 
grammatici Agathokles, Hellanikos, Ptolemaios Epithetes. In appendice i grammatici The¬ 
ophilos, Anaxagoras, Xenon, {Sammlung griechischer und lateinischer Grammatiker, 1), Ber¬ 
lin - New York, 1988, pp. 161-162. 
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been an innocent parablepsis, but the same exemplum is used a second time 
in a scholion on VA VIII.7.9, and again Pindar’s fragment is attributed to 
Homer. The description of the rhetorical figure is the same, but here it is 
labeled Acbpiov axijpa. 31 The repetition of this error suggests that it is the 
same scholiast, who appropriately characterizes the rhetorical figure in VA 
VIII.7.9 (sgti xi . . . \|/8i)56GOcpoi is Kai dyeipovxs^). As it Stands, how- 
ever, the scholion derived from Lesbonax’s De figuris cm hardly be taken 
as evidence for an exemplar of Arethas. 


Arethas as Reader of Vita Apollonii 

Sokrates Kougeas attempted to Supplement the early conjectures of Sonny 
and Mueller by drawing attention to a scholion by Arethas on Pausanias 
V.8.8 which he thought showed evidence for Arethas as a reader of Phi- 
lostratus’ work De gymnastica. 32 While it is reasonable to suggest that Are¬ 
thas had some role in the manuscript tradition of Pausanias, it is by no 
means certain that he was responsible for all or most of the scholia, or, for 
that matter, the scholion on Pausanias V.8.8. 33 N. G. Wilson pointed out that 
this scholion occurs solely in a Codex {Parisinus gr. 1399) written and 
signed by Peter Hypsilas of Aegina in 1497 and suggested that he would be 
just as likely a candidate for its authorship as Arethas. 34 However, neither 
scholiast may have ever read Philostratus’ De gymnastica. The scholion 
cannot be construed as an original comment since it was clearly copied from 
the scholia vetera on Plato. It appears that Pausanias’ mention of the victory 
of the pancratiast Lygdamis of Syracuse incited the scholiast to copy out the 


31 ad VA VIII.7.9 (p. 155.5 / p. 306.1 Kayser) scm xi . . . ij/suööaocpoi] Ampiov tö 
Gxppa sviKcp prjpaxt auvxaxxstv öuvxiköv övopa, KaO 5 ö Kai Trap’ r Opf|pcp «5totysxo 
5s aapKst;». ~ F (fol. 155 v ) L. 

32 Kougeas, 'O Koiaapeiac ; ÄpsOag [see n. 9], p. 104. 

33 Arethas was at the very least responsible for the scholion on Pausanias VII.21.10, where 
Arethas noted in the margin of his manuscript next to Pausanias’ description of Patras that 
this was his place of birth. The marginal note appears on fol. 194 r of Parisinus gr. 1410 
(whether or not this manuscript is a direct descendent of Arethas’ codex of Pausanias is 
unclear): 7ispi Flaxpmv xou xrj<; spfp; ysvsasco q ÄpsOa dpxiSTUOKÖTtoD Kaiaapia q (sic) 
xcmoi) xcopoypacpia. See A. Diller, Pausanias in the Middle Ages , in Transactions and 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association , 87 (1956), p. 86; Lemerle, Byzantine 
Humanism [see n. 9], p. 268; cf. M. Casevitz, Sur les scholies a Pausanias et les fragments 
de Pausanias , in D. Knoepfler - M. Pierat (eds), Editer, traduire, commenter Pausanias en 
Tan 2000. Actes du colloque de Neuchätel et de Fribourg (18-22 septembre 1998) autour des 
deux editions en cours de la Periegese (Coli. Des Universites de France - Fondazione 
Lorenzo Valla) (Recueil de travaux , 49), Neuchätel, 2001, pp. 34-38. 

34 Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 127. 
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note on Leges 795b conceming the pancratium, which concludes with the 
words xaCxa sk tod Oi^oaxpaxoD Ilspi yupvaaiiKpq . 35 

Even if Arethas had been familiär with Philostratus’ De gymnastica , it is 
no small leap to infer from this that he either composed or compiled scholia 
on VA. Paul Lemerle’s warning bears repeating: “Far too easily scholars 
have leapt the barrier which separates Arethas’ showing, by a quotation or 
an allusion, that he knew, directly or otherwise, a particular author or work, 
from the quite different Situation where he would have been the ‘editor’ of 
the text or the scholiast, or both.” 36 Arethas’ only uncontestable reference 
to Philostratus occurs in a scholion explaining Lucian’s mention of the rhet- 
orician Lesbonax of Mitylene: “He means that Lesbonax of whom several 
wonderful declamations survive, rivaling those of Nicostratus and Philostra¬ 
tus who were conspicuous among the more recent sophists, and especially 
his love letters, which drip with great verbal charm.” 37 The scholion sug- 
gests first-hand knowledge not only of the writings of Lesbonax, but of 
Nicostratus and Philostratus as well. As the owner of Parisinus gr. 451, a 
collection of early Christian apologetic literature copied by the scribe Baanes 
and dated to the year 913/914, Arethas would certainly have been familiär 
with VA from reading Eusebius’ Contra Hieroclem (hereafter CH ), but the 
best external evidence for Arethas as a reader of VA is in fact the prolegom- 
ena to Dio’s orations. 

Arethas introduced three historical data in the prolegomena that are irrec- 
oncilable with the information provided by Photius in his summary of Dio’s 
orations ( Bibliotheca , Codex 209): 1. the origin of Dio’s nickname “Chrys- 
ostom”; 2. the assertion that the orations on kingship were composed for 


35 The scholion in Parisinus gr. 1399 reads xcov instead of xou, according to F. Spiro, Ein 
Leser des Pausanias, in W. von Härtel (ed.), Festschrift Johannes Vahlen, zum siehenzigsten 
Geburtstag, gewidmet von seinen Schülern, Berlin, 1900, p. 137; otherwise it is virtually a 
word for word copy of the scholion on Leges 795b 7iayKpdxiov (p. 327 Greene), to which 
two additional passages from the scholia vetera are appended: the first is the scholion on 
Leges 796a ’Etisicx; rj 'ApuKog (p. 328 Greene), the second on Leges 796a KspKucov 
(Greene p. 328). The scholia vetera contain an additional reference to Philostratus’ De gym¬ 
nastica in another scholion on the pancratium, evidently incited by Socrates’ mention of the 
pancratiast Polydamas in Respublica 338c, which concludes with the similar phrase xauxa 
Oi^ÖGipaxog cppatv sv xco ITspi yupvaaxtKfig (pp. 194-195 Greene). 

36 Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism [see n. 9], p. 255. 

37 ad De Saltatione 69 (p. 189.11-15 Rabe) Asaßcova^] xobxov Xsyei Asaßcovatcxa, ou 
Kai ITkXti ps^exai pr|xopiKai cpspovxai Oaupaatat Kai svapi?Aoi NiKoaxpdxot) Kai 
Oi^oaxpaxot) xcbv sv xotg vscoxspou; aocptaxaig 5ia7ip£7iövxcov, pcdaaxa ös ai spcoxtKai 
87uaxo^ai TroMipv xpv ek xcov ^öycov ÖTioaxd^ODGai f]5ovriv. The translation is by 
C. P. Jones, The Sundval of the Sophists, in T. C. Brennan - H. I. Flower (eds), East & 
West. Papers in Ancient History Presented to Gien W. Bowersock (Loeb Classical Mono- 
graphs, 14), Cambridge (MA), 2008, p. 116; cf. G. Russo, Contestazione e conservazione. 
Luciano nelTesegesi di Areta (Beiträge zur Altertumskunde, 297), Berlin, 2011, pp. 79-80. 
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Vespasian; and 3. the assertion that Dio was sent into exile by Nero. Photius 
noted that Dio had gained a reputation for being clever in his Speeches and 
that he had eamed the sobriquet Chrysostom or “Golden-mouthed” in his 
own day on account of the beauty of his orations. Arethas preserved an 
onomastic etiology that is considerably different: “Dio was called Gold¬ 
en-mouthed, not so much to accord with his eloquence, as on account of a 
certain physical peculiarity the name of which was altered in the direction 
of greater respectability. For he was not at all fortunate in the effluvia that 
issued from his mouth.” 38 Arethas went on to eite a humorous iambic trim- 
eter attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus. The poem relates Dio’s dismay over 
the fact that his wife had never told him about his bad breath and his wife’s 
assumption that halitosis was merely a Symptom all men had in common. 
Arethas concluded that “instead of Foul-mouthed (’O^öaxopoq), through 
euphemism (socpfipco?) he was called Golden-mouthed (XpoGoaxopo^).” 
Arethas made the very same Statement in a scholion on Lucian, Hermotimus 
34, where Lycinus describes the unfortunate bad breath of the Silician tyrant 
Gelo: “This is said about Dio of Prusa, whom for the same reason the Hel- 
lenes through euphemism (icax 5 sbcpqpiapöv) named Golden-mouthed.” 39 

The second peculiar datum in the prolegomena is Arethas’ false assertion 
that Dio composed the orations on kingship for Emperor Vespasian. Con- 
ceming the kingship orations Arethas claimed that Vespasian “had grasped 
the practical wisdom which characterizes them” and that Dio had met with 
Vespasian in Alexandria on the Nile; after instructing Vespasian in the mat- 
ters pertaining to a king, Arethas maintained, Dio “finally worked out for 
him the present discourses on kingship”. But it is commonly held that these 
orations were composed for Emperor Trajan. 40 Photius simply noted that Dio 
flourished during the time of Trajan and made no mention of Vespasian. 
Philostratus himself stated in Vitae Sophistarum 1.7 that Dio lived at the time 
when Apollonius and Euphrates were teaching philosophy, but in this work 
he refers to Dio as amicus to Trajan and makes no mention of Vespasian. 
The sole piece of evidence linking Dio and Vespasian is VA V.27-38, where 
Vespasian meets with Apollonius in Alexandria, together with Dio and 
Euphrates, who advise the would-be emperor on the ideal form of Constitution. 


38 Von Arnim, II [see n. 12], p. 328.1-5; trans. H. Lamar Crosby, Dio Chrysostom, 
V. Discourses 61-80 (Loeh Classical Library, 385), Cambridge (MA), 1951, p. 415. 

39 ad Hermotimus 34 (p. 242.15-17 Rabe) pp 7i£7i£ipda0ai aXXov avbpcx;] todto 7i£pi 
Alcovcx; iGTOpouai xou npouGaECüg, öv Kai 5id todto Kai’ £i)(pppiGpöv XpUGÖGTOpOV 

cbvöpaGav. See further C. U. Crimi, Dione di Prusa, XpcodoTopog o 'OCooTopog?, 
in Studi classici in onore di Quintino Cataudella, 3 vols, Catania, 1972, II, pp. 389-393; 
Russo, Contestazione [see n. 37], p. 192. 

40 See esp. J. Moles, The Date and Purpose ofthe Fourth Kingship Oration of Dio Chrys¬ 
ostom, in Classical Antiquity, 2 (1983), pp. 251-278. 
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Most scholars construe Dio’s encounter with Vespasian as a piece of pure 
Philostratean fiction. 41 But all historicity aside, this is the best extemal evi- 
dence for Arethas as a reader of VA, since he could not have derived this 
Information from any other source now known. 42 

Finally, Arethas falsely asserted that Dio had been exiled by Nero. It was 
Domitian who had exiled Dio, and Dio ventured to retum only after Domi¬ 
tian’s death. According to Arethas, however, Dio indulged in the force of 
his language and “after expressing himself freely in the presence of Nero 
on behalf of his own friends, he was sentenced to lifelong exile (Kai 7ipö(; 
Nspcova i)7i8p xcov saoxoC 7iapppataadp8VO(; cpi^cov astcpuyia 
KaxsSiKdaBr]), and he remained under this sentence until the Roman state 
obtained Vespasian as emperor.” This same information is repeated using 
the same language in a scholion on Oratio III. 13: if]v Tipöcg Nspcova 
Tcapppaiav A,syst, fiTisp xpriadpsvo? dsupuyia Kaxe8iKda0r|. More sig- 
nificantly, the same information is repeated using similar language in a 
scholion in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33: 

ad VA V.27.1 (p. 95.35 / p. 185.13 Kayser) Aicovsg psv Kai Ei)(ppaxai] xöv 
npouaasa ^sysi Aicova xöv Xpuaöaxopov Kai xöv Eucppdxrjv avSpag 
cpdiocrocpoug psv, aeupuyia Se bnö Nspcovog KaxaSiKaaOsvxag öxi auxöv 
ijXey^av 5r|pooig odk aiaico q ßaai^suovxa, a>(T7C£p Kai 6 kucöv Arjpfixpioq 
8V xco i)7iö Nepcovog xouxou Xouxpecovi SKxiapevcp. ~ F (fol. 93v) LS 

The scholion accompanies Philostratus’ initial introduction of Dio and 
Euphrates in Egypt with Apollonius and Vespasian. The scholiast explains, 
“He means the philosophers Dio Chrysostom of Prusa and Euphrates, who 
were sentenced to lifelong exile (asicpoyia . . . KaxaSiKaaOsvxat;) by Nero 
because they disgraced him in public as one who ruled inauspiciously, just 
as Demetrius the Cynic had done in the bathhouse built by Nero.” Philostra¬ 
tus described the bathhouse parrhesia of Demetrius and his expulsion by 
Nero earlier in VA IV.42.1-2. The misattribution of Nero as the cause of 
Dio’s exile appears to be a misreading of VA. 43 


41 See, e.g., E. L. Bowie, Apollonius ofTyana. Tradition and Reality , in Aufstieg und Mied¬ 
ergang der römischen Welt II. 16.2 (1978), pp. 1660-1662; J. L. Moles, The Career and Con- 
version ofDio Chrysostom , in JHS, 98 (1978), pp. 84-85; G. Anderson, Philostratus. Biography 
and Beiles Lettres in the Third Century A.D., London, 1986, pp. 178-179; H. Sidebottom, Dio 
of Prusa and the Flavian Dynasty , in Classical Quarterly, 46 (1996), pp. 447-448. 

42 See A. Brancacci, Rhetorike philosophousa. Dione Crisostomo nella cultura antica e 
hizantina (Elenchos , 11), Roma, 1985, pp. 236-237; but cf. J. Schamp, Rhetor, Philosoph und 
“Stunkmund”. Dions Bild in der eigenen und in späterer Zeit his zum Ende von Byzanz , in 
H.-G. Nesselrath - E. Amato (eds), Dion von Prusa. Der Philosoph und sein Bild (Scripta 
antiquitatis posterioris ad ethicam religionemque pertinentia , 13), Tübingen, 2009, pp. 276-279. 

43 Sonny, Ad Dionem Chrysostomum analecta [see n. 16J, pp. 86-87; Schamp, Rhetor [see 
n. 42], pp. 279-280. 
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There are additional parallels between the scholia on the orations of Dio 
in Urbinas gr. 124 and the scholia on VA in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33. In 
addition to similar constructions and citations in grammatical scholia, e.g., 
the use of 7ipOGimaKO0GT8OV and the citation of the same Homeric exem- 
plum (Odyssea XII.73), 44 each corpus contains a scholion describing the 
design and purpose of the KppoKStov (spelled KppoKiov in both sources). 
The scholion in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 States, “The kerykeion was a 
wand of moderate length arranged at the end on top in serpents positioned 
turning towards each other in the shape of the letter phi. Heralds would 
travel carrying them for protection.” The scholion in Urbinas gr. 124 con¬ 
tains the same information, with the addition of an etymology explaning that 
the term is derived from the word KfjpoJ;. 


ad Or. VII.9 

paßöoi xiveg xd KppuKia 
ävcüÖsv exouaai 
yvcopiapa si'öcoXa öcpecov 
evaXXdf, dvx- 
epßaXXopevcnv dXXf|X°ic;, 
äc, ol KfjpuKeg Ttpög 
7tpeaßeiav 

aTroaxeXXöpevoi ecpspov 
dacpaXsiag x^piv xou pfj 
xiva KaKÖv xi auxoig 
öpdaai xcov 
auvavxcbvxcov acp’ cbv 
Kl'lpUKCOV Kai XT|V 
STtcovupiav 8 X 81 . 


ad VA V.15.1 

KppuKiov pdßöog f\v 
pexplou |af| K °oq, avco 
7tpög xf[ dpxfl öcpsa; 

eaxripaxiapevri 
avxepßaXXopevou^ 
äX^Xov; ei<; xuttov xou 
cp axoixsiou. xauxa oi 
Kf|puK8g cpspovxeg 
coöeuov xou aacpaXoug 

Xdpiv. 

~ F (fol. 89 r ) LS 


saxripaxiapevoi legit 
Kayser (falso) unde conj. 
8axr|paxiap8vov. 


EM s.v. KT) puKiov 

. . . xö KT|puKiov paßöoc; 
f]v pexpiou jj.f|K°ucg, avco 
npöq xfi apxfi öcpei«; 
Eoxripaxiapevoug 
avxepßaXXopevouc; 
äXXf\Xoi(; 8ig xu7rov xou 
cp axoixsiou. xauxpv ol 
Kl)puKsg cpepovx8<; 
coösuov xou aacpaXoug 
Xdpiv. 


sxouaa post öcpsig suppl. 
Gaisford. 


The presence of a nearly identical passage in the article KppOKtov in the 
12 th -century Etymologium Magnum suggests the existence of a common 
source. The scholion on VA V.15.1 appears to have been copied directly 
from that source (and Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 may preserve the original 
reading SGXhpaTiGpsvr|), whereas in the scholion on Oratio VII.9 this 
source appears to have been rewritten, in part to accommodate the plural 
KripOKSia in Dio’s oration. Arethas often composed scholia by rewriting his 


44 For 7rpoau7iaKouaxsov, see, e.g., ad VA III.25.2 (p. 54.3 Kayser) and ad Oratio 
III.80.3, 107.5, cf. 115.3 (p. 99 Sonny); ad Oratio XXX.44 (p. 114 Sonny). For the use of 
the exemplum of Odyssea XII.73, see scholia ad VA 11.24 (p. 35.20 Kayser) and ad Oratio 
1.44 (p. 96 Sonny). 
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sources, e.g., his use of the grammarian Lesbonax’s De figuris in his scho- 
lion on Theaetetus 173d, but he equally often copied his sources verbatim 
and without citation. 45 There is a clear relationship between the scholia in 
Urbinas gr. 124 and Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, but given the possible 
proximity of these two Codices and the easy adaptability of scholia from one 
text to another - e.g., the scholion on Pausanias V.8.8, which is in fact a 
pastiche of scholia vetera on Plato - it is perhaps best to rely exclusively 
upon internal evidence to demonstrate Arethas’ role in the scholia on VA. 


Apollonius Magus in the Margins of Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 

The works of prose authors such as Lucian, Philostratus, and Julian con- 
tinued to be read and transmitted, despite the fact that they never achieved 
the Status of required reading in schools, because they were recognized as 
masterpieces of Attic prose. 46 Photius reported on VA twice in his Biblio- 
theca. The first review is a brief summary (codex 44), but in the second he 
excerpted no less than 120 stylistic examples from the text of VA (codex 
241). 47 While some learned Byzantine readers may have thought, as did 
Photius himself, that in terms of content VA was a rather silly work, this did 
not weaken their appreciation of Philostratus’ prose style. 

Apollonius was widely regarded as a sorcerer in Byzantium, but this rep- 
utation was not the direct result of careful reading or even casual perusal of 
Philostratus’ biography, but rather in the main the result of populär tradi- 
tions that had their origins in late antiquity. 48 The widespread traditions 


45 See, e.g., Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 121. Moreover, a number of 
Arethas’ scholia have been shown to overlap to varying degrees with articles in the Etymolo- 
gium Magnum; see Sonny, Ad Dionem Chrysostomum analecta [see n. 16J, p. 93; P. Becker, 
De Photio et Aretha lexicorum scriptoribus , Bonn, 1909, pp. 80-81; M. Manfredini, Gli scolii 
a Plutarco di Areta di Cesarea, in Siculorum Gymnasium , 28 (1975), p. 348. 

46 Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], pp. 25-26. 

47 T. Hägg, Photius at Work. Evidence from the Text of the Bibliotheca, in GBRS, 14 
(1973), pp. 213-222, suggested that the size of some of the excerpts from VA speaks against 
the notion that Photius was quoting his texts from memory, contra N. G. Wilson, The Com- 
position of Photius’ Bibliotheca, in GRBS, 9 (1968), pp. 451-455; Idem, Photius’ Bibliotheca. 
A Supplementary Note, in GRBS, 12 (1971), pp. 559-560; Idem, Scholars of Byzantium [see 
n. 8], p. 96. See further T. Hägg, Photios als Vermittler antiker Literatur. Untersuchungen 
zur Technik des Referierens und Exzerpierens in der Bibliotheke, Stockholm, 1975, pp. 15-124. 

48 The origins of the tradition of Apollonius’ talismans (isÄsapaxa in most texts) are 
obscure; the talismans are usually described as statues of animals that possess apotropaic and 
protective powers. Eusebius appears to be the first author to refer to them, if this is how one 
understands his reference to the “magic devices (pqxavdg) set up in his name” {CH 44.2). 
See esp. J. Miller, Zur Frage nach der Persönlichkeit des Apollonius von Tyana, in Philolo- 
gus, 51 (1892), pp. 581-584; W. Speyer, Zum Bild des Apollonios von Tyana bei Heiden und 
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concerning Apollonius’ magical talismans were, as Isidore of Pelusium 
insisted and Photius later confirmed, completely divorced from the text of 
Philostratus. 49 Moreover, in the Byzantine period the Jesus vs. Apollonius 
debate of late antiquity had ceased to exist; it was no longer necessary to 
defend the divinity of Jesus by denigrating Apollonius and downgrading his 
Status from divine man (0siog avfjp) to conjure man (yorig). This is attested 
not only by the loss of a number of pagan works that had invoked the exem- 
plum of Apollonius in their arguments against the Christians, e.g., Celsus’ 
Alethes logos and Porphyry’s Contra Christianos , but also by the dearth of 
manuscript evidence for the works of the early Christian apologists who 
countered these very same arguments, e.g., Eusebius’ refutation of Porphy¬ 
ry’s anti-Christian polemic and Macarius Magnes’ Apocriticus. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that a catenist could comment on the Attic features of 
Luke 1:9 with the Statement noXi) xouxcp Kai OiAoaxpaxog sv xcp sieg 
Ä7ioAAcbviov Kaxaxppxoa xöv Toavsa, without any additional remarks 


Christen, in Jahrhuch für Antike und Christentum, 17 (1974), pp. 47-63; W. L. Duliere, 
Protection permanente contre des animaux nuisihles assuree par Apollonius de Tyane, in BZ, 
63 (1970), pp. 247-277; M. Dzielska, Apollonius ofTyana in Legend and Histoty (Prohlemi 
e ricerche di storia antica, 10), trans. P. Pienkowski, Roma, 1986, pp. 85-127; C. P. Jones, 
Apollonius ofTyana in Late Antiquity, in S. F. Johnson (ed.), Greek Literature in Late Antiq¬ 
uity. Dynamism, Didacticism, Clcissicism, Aldershot - Burlington (VT), 2006, pp. 49-64; 
M. Dall’Asta, Philosoph, Magier, Scharlatan und Antichrist. Zur Rezeption von Philostrats 
Vita Apollonii in der Renaissance (Kalliope, 8), Heidelberg, 2008, pp. 21-65. 

49 Isidore of Pelusium, Epistula 148 ( PG 78, col. 406); on Isidore’s Statement, see Jones, 
Apollonius ofTyana in Late Antiquity [see n. 48], p. 53. Photius also referenced the tradition 
of Apollonius’ talismans and drew the same distinction as Isidore centuries before; this is a 
point that scholars who have studied the reception history of Apollonius of Tyana have 
missed. Prior to his first summary of the contents of VA (Bihliotheca, codex 44), Photius 
assured his readers that nowhere does Philostratus assert that Apollonius worked any of the 
wonders (T£^£G0f|vai) that legend ascribed to him. For this sense of teLeiv, see E. A. Sopho- 
cles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (from B. C. 146 to A. D. 1100), 
New York, 1900, p. 1073, s.v. tsZscd; Isidore of Pelusium used the term with this same 
meaning in the passage cited above (Jones, Apollonius ofTyana in Late Antiquity [see n. 48], 
p. 53 and n. 11). At the end of the summary he makes the same Statement, only more explic- 
itly: “Such are the fictions of Philostratus concerning Apollonius. He does not say, however, 
that he was a maker of talismans, whether he constructed any of the talismans that are com- 
monly attributed to him by some” (iabia p£V 7t£pi auiou dva7iLdii£t, ou p£Vioi y£ cbg £ir| 
ifiXfiGipg, £t iiva 5i£T£X£aaio tcüv £vlon; 5ta0pu?Aoup£vcöv U7i’ auiou 7t£7ioifjG0ai 
i£^£Gpdxcov, ed. R. Henry, Photius, Bihliotheque. Tome 1 (“Codices" 1-84), Paris, 1959, 
p. 29.18-21). Freese and Wilson in their English translations and Henry in his French trans- 
lation render the operative terms in a very general sense; see J. H. Freese, The Lihraiy of 
Photius, vol. I ( Translations of Christian Literature, Series I, Greek Texts ), London, 1920, 
p. 38; N. G. Wilson, Photius, The Bihliotheca. A Selection, Translated with Notes, London, 
1994, p. 35; Henry, Photius, I, p. 29. Freese translated i£L£Gif|<; as “wonder-worker”, 
Wilson as “miracle-worker”, and Henry as “faiseur de miracles”, but cf. Sophocles, Lexicon 
p. 1073, s.v. ifiLEGipg (“maker of talismans”). Similarly Freese translated i£L£apdicov as 
“wonders”, Wilson as “feats”, and Henry as “merveilles”, but cf. Sophocles, Lexicon, 
p. 1073, s.v. i£X£Gpa (“talisman”). 
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about the character of Philostratus’ work or Apollonius. 50 But the Byzantine 
scholiast whose notes appear in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, although he 
may on occasion voice his appreciation for a well-composed dialogue (e.g., 
ad VA IV.3.2*), takes every opportunity to expose the Cappadocian mira- 
cle-worker as a fraudulent magician, pointing out along the way Philostra¬ 
tus ’ dishonesty in trying to distance Apollonius from his sorcerer-charlatan 
persona. At no point does the scholiast mention either the xs^sapaxa or 
(XTroxs^sapaxa of Apollonius or any of the other traditions that had origins 
independent of Philostratus’ biography. Moreover, the familiär late-antique 
comparisons between Jesus and Apollonius suddenly reemerge in the mar- 
gins of this 10 th -century manuscript, and many of the scholiast’s polemical 
arguments are strikingly similar to those marshalled by Eusebius of Cae¬ 
sarea centuries before in CH , which was not so much contra Hierocles as it 
was contra Philostratus’ depiction of Apollonius in VA. 51 

In a group of approximately twenty polemical scholia, the commentator 
employs the term yor|c; and its derivatives, always in a derogatory sense and 
occasionally in conjunction with payyavsia, trickery or deceit through mag- 
ical arts. 52 When Apollonius defended himself soon after his arrest, he asked 
Aelianus, “If I am a sorcerer, how is it that I am brought to trial? ” To this 


?0 The manuscript, Laudianus gr. 33 (NT minuscule 50), has been dated to the 1 l lh Century, 
but the note itself may well be more ancient. See J. A. Cramer (ed.), Supplementum et vari- 
etas lectionis ad cat. in Evang. S. Lucae e codd. Bodl. B et L, in Catenae Graecorum patrum 
in Novum Testamentum. Tomus II. Catenae in Evangelia S. Lucae et S. Joannis, Oxford, 1841, 
p. 418.14-15; cf. N. G. Wilson, The Church and Clcissical Studies, in Antike und Abendland, 
16 (1970), pp. 68-77. 

51 Scholars have proposed a number of arguments against the attribution of CH to Eusebius 
of Caesarea, chief among them are those concerning the style of CH and its anomalous Posi¬ 
tion in the corpus of Eusebius’ writings; see esp. T. Hägg, Hierocles the Lover ofTruth and 
Eusebius the Sophist, in Symbolae Osloenses, 67 (1992), pp. 138-150; so T. D. Barnes, 
Scholarship or Propaganda? Porphyry Against the Christians and Its Historical Setting, in 
Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, 34 (1994), p. 60. However, two independent 
stylistic comparisons between the text of CH and the writings of Eusebius show conclusively 
that the pupil of Pamphilus indeed authored CH\ see S. Borzi, SuITautenticita del Contra 
Hieroclem di Eusebio di Cesarea, in Augustinianum, 43 (2003), pp. 397-416 and Jones, Apol¬ 
lonius ofTyana in Late Antiquity [see n. 48], pp. 49-52. It is likely, moreover, that Eusebius’ 
lost refutation of Porphyry’s Contra Christianos was written in a similar style. 

52 Many of these terms appear in the previously unedited scholia discussed here; the reader 
may consult the appendix to this article for the scholia followed by an asterisk. yörjg (“sorcerer” 
or “magician”): ad VA IV. 1.1b*, III.50.1*, III.58*, IV. 10.2*, V.35.3 (p. 100.12 Kayser), V.42.2 
(p. 104.10 Kayser), VI.11.2(p. 111.6 Kayser), VI. 11.1 7 (p. 114.28 Kayser), VII. 17.1 (p. 138.29 
Kayser), VDI.7.7 (p. 154.24 Kayser), VIH.7.33 (p. 160.23 Kayser); yorixsla (“sorcery” or 
“magic”): ad VA IV.44.2*, VI.43.2 (p. 129.24 Kayser), VII.35 (p. 147.1 Kayser), VII.38.2 
(p. 148.16 Kayser), VII.39.1 (p. 148.19 Kayser), VIII.7.9 (p. 154.35 Kayser), Vffl.7.25* 
VIU.7.26 (p. 158.35 Kayser), VHI.7.33 (p. 160.23 Kayser); yopTiKÖg (“skilled in magic”): 
ad VA V.34.3 (p. 99.35 Kayser); payyavsia (“trickery”, esp. of magical arts): ad VA UI.58.1*; 
and payyavsusiv (“to use magical arts”): ad VA IV.44.2*, IV.46.2*. 
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the scholiast responds, “But if you were not a sorcerer, then after being 
brought to trial by Domitian you would not have escaped by disappearing”, 53 
a disappearing act most likely occasioned by yopxsia, as Eusebius also 
claimed (CH 39.3). 54 The scholiast misses few opportunities to associate 
Apollonius with magic and sorcery, but even as a sorcerer Apollonius falls 
victim to the additional pejorative a^a^cbv (“charlatan”); 55 a speech of “the 
wizard Apollonius” is “bursting with every kind of buffoonery (ßcopo^oxioK;) 
and fraud”, 56 and his counsel is “possessed of bewitchment and syco- 
phancy”. 57 When Apollonius accomplishes some deed or other the scholiast 
consistently attributes it to sorcery, at the same time characterizing the acts 
of Apollonius as xspaxstat and xspaxo^oyiat, always in the derogatory 
sense of “fabulous, portentous nonsense”. 58 The scholiast’s rhetorical strat- 
egy mirrors that of Eusebius, which Christopher P. Jones has aptly summa- 
rized: “If what Philostratus said about Apollonius was true, then the man was 
a sorcerer in league with evil powers; if it was untrue, then Hierocles and 
other admirers of Apollonius were more credulous than the Christians.” 59 


53 ad VA VII. 17.1 (p. 138.29 / p. 272.10 Kayser) ei pev yör|c^] aXX 1 ei pf] yör|<;, oi)K dv 
öi’ acpavela^ (öiacpavelag [sic]) Aopmavov Kpivöpevog öieöpag. ~ F (fol. 138 r ). 

54 ad VA VII.35 (p. 147.1 / p. 289.16 Kayser) vikcov] jccbq vikcov, ög, ei pf] yorjxela 
Kajivög f](pavl<j0T], eupev dv a^iav x f\q eauxou dLa^oveiag if]v SlKrjv; ~ F (fol. 147). The 
scholiast similarly refutes the reappearance of Apollonius among his followers, see the com- 
ment ad VA VIII. 13 (p. 166.21 Kayser), which also occurs only in F (fol. 168 r ). 

55 dLa^cbv (“charlatan”): ad VA IV. 1.1a*, VII.40 (p. 149.6 Kayser); dLa^oveia (“impos- 
ture”): ad VII.35 (p. 147.1 Kayser), VII.36.4 (p. 147.29 Kayser). 

56 ad VA VI. 11.2 (p. 111.6 / p. 216.16 Kayser) ouxcocri eLe^ev] Xöyoc, AttoLLcoviou 
yörixog peaiö<; a7idari<; ßcopoLoxiat; Kai Klonte,. ~ F (fol. 109r) LS. 

57 ad VA V.34.3 (p. 99.35 / p. 193.22 Kayser) SoKetie poi ktA] aupßoüA,f] Ä7io^coviou od 
tot) SiKaiou exopevr] i] vöpipo(y äXXa xou yorjxiKOü xe Kai Ko^aKeoxiKOü. ~ F (fol. 97v) S. 

58 xepaxeia (“fairy tale”): ad VA IV. 10.2*, IV.46.2*, VI.43.2 (p. 129.24 Kayser), VII.40 
(p. 149.6 Kayser); xepaxo^oyla (“absurd, fantastic story”): ad VA 11.27.1*, IV.3.2*; 
xepaxeueGÖai (“to devise fabulous stories”): ad VA IV. 11.1*; cf. Lampe, Lexicon, p. 1388, 
col. a; H. Remus, Does Terminology Distinguish Early Christian from Pagan Miracles? , in 
Journal of Bihlical Literature, 101 (1982), pp. 531-551. 

59 C. R Jones, Philostratus III. Apollonius ofTyana. Letters of Apollonius, Ancient Testimo¬ 
nia, Eusebius’s Reply to Hierocles (Loeb ClassicalLibrary, 458), Cambridge (MA), 2006, p. 150 
(citations of CH follow the chapter and section divisions in this volume). On the rhetorical strat- 
egies of Eusebius, see fuither J. G. Cook, Some Hellenistic Responses to the Gospels and Gospel 
Traditions, in Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der älteren 

s 

Kirche, 84 (1993), pp. 245-246; E. des Places, La seconde sophistique au Service de l’apologe- 
tique chretienne. Le Contre Hierocles d’Eusebe de Cesaree, in Comptes-rendus des seances de 
l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 129 (1985), pp. 423-427; M. Kertsch, Traditionelle 
Rhetorik und Philosophie in Eusebios’ ‘Antirrhetikos gegen Hierokles’, in VigChr, 34 (1980), 
pp. 145-171; E. Junod, Polemique chretienne contre Apollonius de Tyane, in Revue de theologie 
et de philosophie, 120 (1988), pp. 475-482; K. Demoen, Hierocles et Eusebe de Cesaree lecteurs 
d Apollonius de Tyane, on l’echec d’un pacte fictionnel, in A. Videau - R. Webb (eds), Theories 
et pratiques de lafiction ä Tepoque imperiale, Paris, 2013, pp. 277-290. 
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At the end of book III Apollonius decided to sail to Cyprus and bypass 
Antioch due to the “customary insolence” of the Antiocheans and their lack 
of interest in Greek culture. Here the scholiast envisions a scenario similar to 
the Interpretation once championed by some 19 th - and 20 th -century scholars. 
“Since the Christians already inhabited Antioch”, the scholiast maintains, “it 
was left untrodden by the sorcerer in Order that his magic tricks not be 
exposed; for he feared that he himself would suffer a fate similar to Simon” 
(ad VA m.58.1*). 60 The Simon in question is of course Simon Magus, the 
notorious Samaritan magician of Acts 8:9-24. However, the idea that Phi- 
lostratus’ description of the people of Antioch is indicative of the Christians 
who lived there is no longer taken seriously in modern scholarship. 61 

In book IV Apollonius joumeyed to Ephesus to bring an end to a plague 
soon after he received word of its outbreak. He led the Ephesians to a statue 
of Heracles where an old beggar sat in tattered clothing, shifting his eyes in 
some crafty manner. Apollonius urged the Ephesians to stone the old beggar, 
which they did, despite their initial reluctance to kill a man. After the first 
stones started to fly the old man showed his eyes full of fire and the Ephesians 
realized that it was a demon. The scholiast remarks, “Apollonius still does not 
have lame faith (aKa^onaav sxst xf]v 7riaxiv) in this deed, as though he were 
not a sorcerer actually working some forgery against the eyes” (ad VA 
IV. 10.2*). The motif of lame or limping faith is common in patristic literature. 
Clement of Alexandria wrote that perfect faith lacks nothing, but is complete 
in itself; if faith is lame (aKa^ouaa) in any respect it is not wholly perfect 
(Paedagogus 1.6.29). The scholiast understands Apollonius’ absolute confi- 
dence as evidence of his charlatanism. This story was the third 0aßpa of 
Apollonius that Eusebius set out to dismantle. Eusebius had much the same 
to say about the story, which he considered “an outright fabrication and 
deception, full of sorcerery”; anyone who could not see it as such needed only 
look closely at the manner in which it was narrated (CH 27.2). 

Eusebius further suggested that the story was an obvious fabrication for 
the reason that plagues, according to medical lore, are caused by the pollu- 
tion and corruption of the air; the fact that only Ephesus suffered from the 
plague, Eusebius asserted, attested to the story’s concoction (CH 27.3). The 
scholiast similarly expresses his disbelief, “For why had a plague become 


60 Kayser did not include this scholion in his edition, but he included another scholion on 
the same passage: ad VA UI.58.1 (p. 65.10 / p. 124.22 Kayser) auviiOcog ußpi^ouarig] tcaXco<; 
Troiouap^. ~ LS. Kayser listed the group FLS, but this scholion in fact does not appear in F. 

61 See, e.g., J. P. Hershbell, Philostratus’s Heroikos and Early Christianity. Heroes, 
Saints, and Martyrs , in J. K. Berenson Maclean - E. B. Aitken (eds), Philostratus’s 
Heroikos. Religion and Cultural Identity in the Third Century C.E. (Writings from the Gre- 
co-Roman World, 6), Atlanta, 2004, pp. 169-170. 
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embodied, as your fairy tale (xspaxsia) professes? But as it seems to have 
appeared among men who are stupid and slimy and in need of a wet-nurse 
(TiT0f](; Ssopsvon;), it confounded them with these follies” (ad VA 
IV. 10.2*). The scholiast’s final remark that the stone-throwing Ephesians 
were stupid, slimy, and childish is very similar to a remark Arethas made 
about Lucian’s Damis in his lengthy scholion on Juppiter tragoedus 47. 
Arethas berated the atheist Damis, who considered the injustice of fate as 
evidence for the nonexistence of providence, “You have such need of hel- 
lebore and you are so full of snot and in need of a wet-nurse (7ipoaSs6psvo(; 
xlxGqq) to wipe your nose ... so that human life and its happiness may be 
restored in the satisfaction of the baby’s bottle and pleasures of the body.” 62 

When Apollonius ordered the Ephesians to remove the stones, they discov- 
ered that the old man had disappeared and in his place lay a beast resembling 
a Molossian dog the size of a lion, crushed to death and spewing foam. The 
Ephesians had stoned an apparition. The scholiast again discredits the story’s 
plausibility: “Just like the old man who was stoned to death, it [sc. the dog] 
was not real, but an apparition, thus the present dog was not something that 
was actually seen, but rather it was more unreal than the former [sc. the old 
man]. Why does he [sc. Apollonius] not bring an end to the plague by means 
of speech (^oycp) like Elijah brought an end to the drought, but by forming it 
into an apparition?” (ad VA IV. 10.3*). The scholiast references 3 Kingdoms 
17:1 where Elijah announces to Ahab, “As the Lord God of hosts, the God 
of Israel, lives, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew or rain for these 
years except by the word of my mouth (5ta axöpaxoq 'kö you pou).” This 
reference shows a commanding knowledge of scripture on the part of the 
scholiast. Arethas had in fact delivered an oration for the festival of Elijah 
(July 20) in the year 902 and was well acquainted with the biblical narrative. 
In the exordium Arethas outlined Elijah’s miracles and focused on 3 King¬ 
doms 17:2-6 and the drought or “lack of heavenly moisture” (avncpov 
obpavöv). He noted how the ravens, although considered unclean according 
to the law (cf. Lev 11:15), were considered clean by the word (^oyo*;) that 
guided and commanded them to bring food to Elijah. 63 

After Apollonius rid the plague from Ephesus, he resumed his travels and 
eventually arrived in Ilium. He visited the tombs of the Achaeans with his 


62 ad Juppiter tragoedus 47 (p. 80.1-6 Rabe)] .. . gi> 5s xoaouxov sAAeßöpou 7rpoa5sr| 
Kai ouxco Kopu^r)(; 7i£pi7i^sco(; si Kai Ttpoadsöpsvot; xixOpc;, f| as drcopu^ei, KaXäx; 
8Ksivr| ye vri7ua 7ioiouaa, okrcs xpv av0pco7iivr)v ^copv Kai xö xauxpt; suöaipov sv xrj 
xoö ^aipou xiösaOai änoXavosi Kai xcbv Kaxd acopa pSscov. Cf. Russo, Contestazione [see 
n. 37], p. 28. 

63 Westerink, Arethae archiepiscopi Caesariensis scripta minora , II [see n. 9], no. 65, 
p. 44.20-22. 
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travel companions and made funeral Speeches and sacrifices. When he 
decided to visit the mound of Achilles, however, he ordered his companions 
to return to the ship. Here the scholiast references an alternate tradition 
about the burial of Achilles: “It is also stated that the bones of Achilles were 
buried on the island Leuke. How, then, do you marvelously maintain that 
the hero is present at the empty tomb?” (ad VA IV. 11.1*). 64 The placement 
of this scholion on fol. 65 1 adjacent to the relevant text in VA IV. 11.1 is 
somewhat odd since Philostratus has not yet described the appearance of 
Achilles. The note more properly refers to Apollonius’ Statement in VA 
IV. 16.2, where he teils his companions about the earthquake and subsequent 
appearance of Achilles, five cubits in height, beside the tomb. It seems that 
the scholiast was already familiär with the story; either he backtracked after 
reading VA IV. 16.2, or this was a repeat reading of VA, or he already knew 
the story from some polemical source. 

The story of the ghost of Achilles was the fourth 9aCpa in Eusebius’ 
catalogue of mistaken miracles (CH 28.1-29.1). Eusebius did not reference 
any alternate traditions about the burial of Achilles; the bones of contention 
for Eusebius lay around the nature of the questions Apollonius put to Achil¬ 
les and the necromantic overtones of the noctumal conversation. As if in 
anticipation of accusations of necromancy Apollonius claimed that Achilles 
appeared to him because he offered a prayer in the manner of the Indians’ 
prayers to heroes and that he neither dug Odysseus’ ditch nor raised the 
spirit of the dead with sheep’s blood (Odyssea XI.25-36). But if this was not 
necromancy, Eusebius asked, why was the deed performed alone and in the 
dead of night (CH 29.1)? The scholiast makes precisely this argument when 
in VA VIII.7.7 Apollonius claimed in his written defense against the Charge 
of sorcery that he had spoken with Vespasian publicly in a sanctuary, 
whereas a sorcerer would have avoided such a setting and cloaked his art 


64 The scholiast’s reference to the tradition of Achilles’ posthumous translation to the 
island Leuke has its origins in the Aethiopis, which is known primarily from the prolegomena 
to Ilias in the famous Venetus A ( Marcianus gr. 454). The prolegomena are thought to derive 
from Proclus’ Chrestomathiei, or more precisely from what is thought to be an edited summary 
of Proclus’ text, which was also summarized by Photius ( Bihlioteca, codex 239). Based on 
the codicological features of Marcianus gr. 454, A. Severyns, Arethas et le Venetus d’Homere, 
in Bulletin de la classe des lettres et des Sciences morales et politiques, 37 (1951), pp. 279- 
320, hypothesized that it was none other than Arethas who conceived of and commissioned 
the work. Severyns’ hypothesis, which relied on a dating of the manuscript to the first half 
of the 10 lh Century and was initially accepted by some scholars, feil by the wayside after 
J. Irigoin published his critique Les manuscrits grecs (1931-60), in Lustrum, 7 (1962), 
pp. 64-65; the codex was eventually dated more precisely to the middle of the 10 th Century 
(that is, after Arethas’ death) by Fonkic, Scriptoria hizantini [see n. 8], pp. 106-107; 
cf. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism [see n. 9], pp. 261-262; Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium 
[see n. 8], pp. 139-140. 
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under the cover of night. Here the scholiast refers back to Apollonius’ 
encounter with the ghost of Achilles: “And how can you be acquitted of 
being a sorcerer by night when even you yourself arrived at the mound of 
Achilles and permitted none of your accomplices to approach? Do you not 
see how you are caught in your own snare by both word and deed?” 65 

The ghost of Achilles granted Apollonius five questions about Troy. His 
first question concemed the burial of Achilles, whether he received burial as 
the poets described, the second whether Polyxena had been slaughtered at 
Achilles’ tomb. The scholiast considers Apollonius’ line of questioning as an 
example of sheer stupidity, “for if he [sc. Achilles] is reporting to you on the 
gods”, the scholiast again addresses Apollonius, “why would you not inquire 
about certain divine and ineffable secrets and all those things about which it 
is fitting for a wise man to ask, but these things?” (ad VA IV. 16.4*). The 
scholiast’s question is again remarkably similar to Eusebius’ accusations. On 
this matter Eusebius appealed to what was perhaps his favorite ax to grind, 
Apollonius’ alleged omniscience. “Isn’t it a complete scandal”, Eusebius 
remarked, “that the man who converses with ‘gods whether seen or not seen’ 
is ignorant about so much, and asks questions of this kind” (CH 28.2). 66 

The scholia share several of the abusive terms hurled at Lucian and the 
characters of his satires in the significantly larger corpus of scholia on Lucian, 
e.g., from Hugo Rabe’s list of 39 convicia : 2. aXa ^cbv; 4. ßcopoXöxoq; 8. 
yorjg 18. Kaxapaxo?; 21. paxaio q; 35. xspaxoÄAyo*;. 67 In the scholia on 
VA most of these terms are used as adjectives and not as diatribe vocatives 
directed at the author or one of the author’s characters. The one exception is 
yorjcg, which the scholiast directs at Apollonius twice, once in a sarcastic 
remark that Apollonius would receive just re ward for the counsel he offered 
Vespasian (i.e., not from Vespasian, but from Domitian) 68 and once in a short 
note instigated by Apollonius’ remark about the old women who practiced 


65 ad VA VIII.7.7 (p. 154.24 / p. 305.3 Kayser) voKxa 5s] Kai Ttcog tö yöqg SKcpsu^rj 
vuKiöt; Kai auxög tö ÄxtAAeax; arjpa Kaxa^aßcov Kai pq5sva xou spyou xouxou 
7ipoc>r|KÖp£vo^ koivcovöv; öpag önwc, {onox;} asauxcp 7cepi7ui7cx8i<; Kai Xöyco Kai spyco; 
~ F (fol. 155 r ). On the importance of secrecy in late-antique magic, see esp. H. D. Betz, 
Secrecy in the Greek Magical Papyri, in H. G. Kippenberg - G. G. Stroumsa (eds), Secrecy 
and Concealment. Studies in the History of Mediterranean and Near Eastern Religions ( Stud - 
ies in the History of Religions, 65), Leiden, 1995, pp. 153-176. 

66 Trans. Jones, Philostratus III [see n. 59], p. 209; cf. T. Schirren, Irony Versus Eulogy. 
The Vita Apollonii as Metahiographical Fiction, in Theios Sophistes, pp. 183-184. 

67 H. Rabe, Scholia in Lucianum (.BSGRT ), Stuttgart, 1971, p. 336 (“Index II”). B. Bald- 
win provides a thorough tally of each term in The Scholiast’s Lucian, in Helikon, 20-21 
(1980-1981), pp. 219-234, repr. in Idem, Studies on Greek and Roman Histoiy and Literature 
(London Studies in Classical Philology, 15), Amsterdam, 1985, pp. 394-409. 

68 ad VA V.35.3 (p. 100.12 / p. 194.16 Kayser) ouxs ydp sksivo ktX.] söpijasn;, yörjg, 
Ttapd Aopsxiavou xöv piaOöv xqg vuv aoi apiaxrig ßoiAfjg. ~ F (fol. 98r). 
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coscinomancy. 69 The scholiast responds to Philostratus’ Claim, that it is the 
more simple-minded folk who equate Apollonius’ miraculous deeds with 
those of a magician, with the diatribe vocative Kaiays^aais, a vociferation 
employed by Plato ( Theaetetus 149a), Dio Chrysostom ( Oratio X.2), and oth- 
ers: “It is the more intelligent folk, you absurd man, who say that these things 
are magic, not the less intelligent, as you have so foolishly stated.” 70 

To readers of Kayser’s edition, however, it would appear that the scholiast 
had at best only a superficial knowledge of the works of Lucian, which one 
would not expect from Arethas, who copiously annotated Lucian’s works. 
Four scholia in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 mention Lucian by name, but 
Kayser included only three of these in his edition. These three scholia are 
abrupt and mostly uninformative (or misinformative), each written with the 
same formulaic expression noting that Lucian also makes mention of certain 
characters, e.g., Damis (ad VA 1.3.1), Demetrius (ad VA IV.25.1), and Meni- 
ppus (ad VA IV.25.2). The reference to Demetrius the Cynic is unproblematic, 
at least in this instance. 71 However, the references to Damis and Menippus 
require some further explanation. The scholiast confused Menippus of Lycia 
with the homonymous cynic of Gadara, the protagonist of Lucian’s satire. 72 
This mistake occurs even in the scholia on Lucian, but the error is made in 
the re verse direction and the Menippus (of Gadara) in Lucian’s Icaromenip- 
pus is confused with the Menippus (of Lycia) in LA. 73 As for the equiparation 

69 ad VA VI. 11.17 (p. 114.28 / p. 223.3 Kayser) ouöbv sippasTai] ei'pr)Ka<; r\8r\, yorig, 
ypaoai Komavi^opövan; auxoug jcapaßö?Acov. ~ F (fol. 112v). 

70 ad VA VII.39.1 (p. 148.19 / p. 292.24 Kayser) dvacpspouai xauxa] oi auvsicbispoi 
xd)v övöpdmcüv, cd Kaiaye^aais, yopisiac; sivai xauxa ^syouaiv, oux oi £ur|0£ax£poi, 
d)(; auxög ^rjpcdv gcprjg. ~ F (fol. 148 v ). 

_ 71 ad VA IV.25.1 (p. 75.7 / p. 143.31 Kayser) Apprixpiog] 7ispi Ariprjxpiou xou Kuvög, 
ou (Kai add. S) AouKiavö<; pspvrixai. ~ F (fol. 72 r ) LS; cf. Lucian, Toxaris 27; De Salta- 
tione 63. 

72 ad VA IV.25.2 (p. 75.11 / p. 144.7 Kayser) Mövuurog] oi) AouKia vöc, pspvpxai ~ F 
(fol. 72 r ) LS. 

73 The error occurs in a prolegomenon to Icaromenippus : TKapopsvuurog 6 7ipOK£ipsvo(; 
87tiy£ypa7rxai ^öyoi; 5id p£v xo 7ixrjvöv £iady£G0ai xöv xcp dpdpaxi U7ioK£lp£vov £i q 
TKapov xöv Aaida^ou i)7iocp£pöp£voi;, 5ia 8s xö p£ya^Ö7ipaypov Kai 7i£pi£pyov Kai 
cpaapaxcdSfig sic; M£vi7i7rov xöv Kuviköv cptLöaocpov appogöpEvog, ög riaxapow 
U7idpxcov xf|g AuKiag Kai xpv Avxiaöövoug 5ö^av U7t07toioup£VO(; y£vvaIo q pv Kai 
auyK£Kpoxrip£VO(; xö acopa Kai oi)K aöÖKipog o\)8s xf]v ö\\nv öaa 7tpög 6)pav £i)7ipöaco7rov 
U7TOCp£p£Xai Kai OUXCOg CÜQX£, £1 Ttiaxu; i)7l£GXl Oi^oaxpaxcp xcp Tupico xöv Ä7io^coviou 
xou Tuavöcot; avaypacpovxi ßiov . . . ~ VcpAH (p. 98.8-17 Rabe). The prolegomenon does 
not appear in manuscripts of Rabe’s Class II, and therefore it is difficult to attribute its author- 
ship to Arethas. It is to be noted, however, that Arethas’ lengthy scholion on Jnppiter trago- 
edus (pp. 71,25-75,4 Rabe), which is found independently of the text of Lucian in Mosquen- 
sis Synodalis gr. 315, is also found in Rabe’s manuscript A (= Vaticanus gr. 1322, Class V) 
with the signature Äp£0a. Of particular interest is the reference in the prolegomenon to 
“Philostratus the Tyrian”, a collocation known otherwise only from Photius’ Bibliotheca 
(codex 44) - recourse to Photius, however, is a common occurrence among the scholia in 
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of Damis with the unflinching atheist of Juppiter tragoedus, Kayser is quite 
right when he says, “Schol. ridiculo errore respicit Luc. Jup. Trag. §. 16. et 
alios locos”, 74 but neither is this confusion wholly absent in antiquity. 75 Are- 
thas, however, had a great deal to say about Damis in his polemical scholion 
on Juppiter tragoedus 47, without once referring directly or indirectly to 
Apollonius’ faithful disciple. Gerard Boter has recently noted that the scho¬ 
lion on VA 1.3.1 is also found in E ( Escorial, Real Biblioteca 0.111.8), 76 
which belongs to a separate branch in the manuscript tradition. This would 
suggest that at least the scholion on Damis was probably not Arethas’ own 
contribution. Like Urbinas gr. 124, it is probable that Arethas was not 
responsible for all of the scholia in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33. 

On the other hand, the formulaic expression with a relative pronoun plus 
pspvqxat and the proper name of an author occurs in several scholia of 
Arethas, and equally false attributions occasionally accompany these formu- 
lae. The scholia on Lucian furnish a number of examples, but since attribu- 
tion of many of these scholia to Arethas remains uncertain, it is perhaps best 
to confine parallel examples to Arethas’ one surviving Codex of Lucian’s 
writings, Harley 5694 (Rabe’s E). The aforementioned scholia of Arethas 
citing Marcus Aurelius’ De rebus suis provide excellent examples for com- 
parison. Arethas referenced De rebus suis in a scholion describing the context 
of Lucian’s Pro Imaginibus : “This discourse is a written reply in defense of 
the panegyric, which he also titled Imagines , on Panthea of Smyrna, mistress 
of the worthy Emperor Verus, whom Emperor Marcus also mentions in his 
De rebus suis.” 11 The construction of the final clause qc; Kai MäpKO q ö 
Kataap sv xou; elq saoxöv ’HBikou; abxoC pspvqxat is identical to the 


Class V manuscripts; see Rabe, Scholia in Lucianum, p. vi; cf. Idem, Die Ueherlieferung der 
Lukianscholia , in Nachrichten von der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göt¬ 
tingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse (1902), pp. 718-736. 

74 ad VA 1.3.1 (p. 2.26 / p. 3.27 Kayser) Aapig] xouxou xou Aapiöoq (bc; aOsou (Kai add. 
S) Aoimavog pspvpxai. ~ F (fol. l v ) S; for the comment, see Kayser, Flavii Philostrati 
quae supersunt [see n. 1], p. 177. 

75 See G. Anderson, Damis, The Duhious Disciple Discovered? in Philostratus. Biogra- 
phy and Beiles Lettres in the Third Century A.D., London, 1986, 155-174. Anderson is 
unaware of the scholion on VA 1.3.1, which essentially proves his initial, hypothetical scenario 
and makes his “more compelling explanation” (p. 168) seem unnecessary. 

76 Boter, Studies in the Textual Tradition [see n. 2], p. 7. 

77 ad Pro Imaginibus tit. (p. 207.4-7 Rabe)] 6 A,öyo q ouxot; avxiypacpp xou si q EldvOsiav 
xpv Zpupvaiav, yuvauca 5s Ouppoo xon xPh aT °ö Kalaapog, STtaivou saxlv, öv Kai 
EiKÖvsg £7tsypa\|/sv, pg Kai MdpKog 6 Kataap £v xoig st q £auxöv ’HOikoii; auxou 
pspvpxai. ~ ERVtpU. Rabe noted in his apparatus that the phrase pc;. . . pspvpxai is miss- 
ing from V, but Russo, Contestazione [see n. 37], p. 89, has noted its absence in U as well, 
which he suggested might indicate that it was added later, although he does not exclude 
intentional omission due to syntactical awkwardness. The phrase may well be Arethas’ addi- 
tion to a preexisting scholion. 
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examples from the scholia on VA. Scholars have never been confused over 
the identity of the woman Lucian identified merely as a beauty from Smyrna 
(. Imagines 2) and a homonym of the wife of Abradatas {Imagines 10), but 
this scholion remains the only ancient testimonium that expressly identifies 
Panthea - whom Marcus Aurelius indeed mentions in De rebus suis VIII. 37 
- as the dedicatee of Lucian’s panegyric. 

Arethas’ scholion on De Saltatione 63 occurs only in Harley 5694 and is 
therefore likely to be his own addition. The scholion is intended to explain 
Lucian’s mention of Demetrius the Cynic: “This Demetrius flourished during 
the time of Augustus, whom Marcus mentions in his De rebus suis .” 78 The 
scholion would make little sense as a whole if the relative pronoun referred back 
to its immediate antecedent, Augustus, despite the fact that Marcus never men¬ 
tions Demetrius the Cynic in De rebus suis. 19 The Demetrius to whom Marcus 
Aurelius refers is Demetrius the Platonist (VHI.25). Even though such an error 
may not paint the most flattering picture of Arethas as a scholar, this scholion 
shows that Arethas was not always careful when it came to cross-referencing 
personages in the texts he read and studied. This formulaic cross-reference is 
found in another scholion on VA identifying Python of Byzantium: 

ad VA VII.37 (p. 147.36 Kayser): ou Kai Aripoaöevrig ev xcp OiAitttuko) pspvrjxai. 
ad Salt. 63 (p. 189.5 Rabe): ob Mapxog ev xoig ’H0ikoi<; auxoi) pepvrjiai. 

Of course, Demosthenes does mention Python of Byzantium, but not in 
the Philippics. 

The fourth reference to Lucian, which occurs in a scholion found only in 
Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, paints a less embarrassing picture. As Apollonius 
prepared for his departure from India, the Brahmans embraced him and told 
him that he would be esteemed as a god, not merely after death, but during 
his lifetime. Here the scholiast writes, “Even Lucian of Samosata was com- 
petent enough to furnish the truth of the matter, who in the Pseudo-Alexander 
says that Apollonius, to whom he also compared the pseudo-Alexander, was 
a notorious magician” (ad VA III.50.1*). The scholion is a leamed comment 
referencing a specific passage from the Alexander in which Lucian described 
the teacher of Alexander of Abonoteichus: “This teacher and admirer of his 
was a man of Tyana by birth, one of those who had been followers of the 
notorious Apollonius, and who knew his whole bag of tricks. You see what 
sort of school the man that I am describing comes from! ” 80 While the other 

78 ad De Saltatione 63 (p. 189.4-5 Rabe) Ar|pf|Tpiov] Ar|pf| T P lo £ ouiog £7ii tou 
S sßaaxou rjKpa^sv, ob MapKO<; sv toic, ’H0ikoT<; abiob pspvrixai. 

79 Russo, Contestazione [see n. 37], pp. 78-79. 

80 Trans. A. M. Harmon, Lucian IV (Loeb Classical Library , 162), Cambridge (MA), 
p. 183. 
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scholia referencing Lucian seem to convey only a superficial knowledge of 
his works, this scholion indicates the complete opposite. The comment is of 
particular interest for its use of the term \|/so5aA-8^av5po(;, which is unat- 
tested elsewhere either as the title of Lucian’s ÄXe^avöpoq fj y/söSojuavTig or 
in reference specifically to Alexander of Abonouteichos. Josephus used the 
term several times in reference to the pretended son of Herod the Great ( Antiq- 
uitates Judaicae XVII. 12.1; Bellum Judaicum II.7.1) and Lucian himself 
employed the term in Adversus indoctum 20, together with the terms 
\|/8i)5ocpiAunro(; and \|/su5ovspcov. Both Josephus and Lucian used the term 
to describe a “sham Alexander”, i.e., a person who adopted the name Alex¬ 
ander on account of a strong resemblance in looks. 


Arethas as Author of Scholia on Vita Apollonu 

Further evidence may be adduced for Arethas as author of scholia on VA. 
One of the most distinctive features of Arethas’ scholia is his predilection for 
directly addressing and engaging in apostrophic dialogue both the protagonists 
of the works he read and the authors themselves. Arethas’ shamelessly unfair 
and satirical eisegesis of Apologia 27d is perhaps the best known example. In 
defense of the Charge of atheism, Socrates explained that it would be absurd 
to assert the existence of the offspring of the gods, the daimones , and not of 
the gods themselves, and equally absurd to assert the existence of mules, and 
not of horses and asses. This Statement prompted Arethas’ oft-quoted remark, 
“ You are quite right, Socrates, to compare the gods of the Athenians to horses 
and asses.” 81 In Kayser’s edition there is but a single scholion that mentions 
Philostratus by name, although in this comment the scholiast does not directly 
address the author. The remark is a typical polemic blaming Philostratus for 
the manner in which Apollonius changes the topic of conversation during his 
discussion with Thespesion. 82 Kayser edited several of the polemical scholia 
addressed to Philostratus using only the second person singulär, as well as the 
example with the vocative Kaiays^aais mentioned above (ad VA VII.39), 
but he neglected to include in his edition any of the scholia in which the 
commentator directly addresses the author by name. 


81 ad Apologia 27d (p. 20 Cufalo) öpoicoc; ydp av] KaA-coc; ye au ttoicöv, ZcoKpaxsi;, 
övoiq Kai uttcok; xou<; Oeoix; A0r|vaicüv TtapaßaAAsn;. Cf. M. Schanz, Arethas Verfasser 
von scholien zu Platon , in Philologus, 34 (1876), p. 375; Alline, Histoire [see n. 19], p. 251; 
Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], pp. 122-123. 

82 ad VA VI.20.7 (p. 120.26 / p. 234.40 Kayser) U7io^aßcbv kxL] öpa xöv paxaiov 
xouxovi Oi^öaxpaxov, cbt; öpa xöv Kaxdpaxov Ä7io)Acbviov xö fjxxov ajicxpspöpsvov 
Ticb^ Ö7ray£i xfjc; UTroOsasax; xöv Xöyov ecp’ sxspav psxaxiOsic; ^rixpaiv. ~ F (fol. 118 v ). 
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The first instance occurs during Apollonius’ discussions with the Indian 
king Phraotes, that is, after the reader first discovers that Apollonius had 
been conversing with Phraotes through an interpreter. The scholiast takes 
issue with what he considers an egregious inconsistency on the part of the 
author: “The one who is able to understand all things converses with the 
Indian through an interpreter! And how, Philostratus, are the things you 
babbled about Apollonius earlier (kcxxötuv) not rubbish and absurd fiction 
(TspaToA-oyia)?” (ad VA 11.27.1*). 83 The scholiast’s use of KaxÖTUV indi- 
cates that he has specific passages in mind prior to the introduction of the 
interpreter that contradict Philostratus’ Statement. This is in fact the very 
same argument made by Eusebius in CH 14-15, but unlike the scholiast 
Eusebius provided his readers with several examples. Eusebius singled out 
the numerous questions Apollonius put to Phraotes as evidence of his sham 
omniscience. But the real scandal for both Eusebius and the scholiast was 
the fact that Apollonius needed an interpreter when in VA 1.19.1-2 he told 
Damis that he could understand all human languages, even though he had 
not learned them. 

The scholiast calls out Philostratus again for similar reasons when Apollo¬ 
nius responded to those who criticized him for living in sanctuaries by saying 
that the gods did not spend all of their time in the heavens, but travelled to 
Ethiopia, Olympus, and Athos visiting mankind, and that it was thus only 
proper for humans to visit the gods in their sanctuaries. According to Apollo¬ 
nius it was absurd that even though the gods visited all earthly places and 
every nation, men still did not visit all the gods. The scholiast appears to 
criticize what he perceives as Apollonius’ view that the gods would only be 
in one place at any given time: “Someone uninitiated might consider this 
wisdom, but you yourself, Philostratus, do not want Apollonius to Claim such 
a thing as this. A god who fills all things leaves certain places altogether, but 
visits others: this is a vulgär and vagabond wisdom” (ad VA IV.40.4*). 

At the conjunction of a solar eclipse and a clap of thunder Apollonius 
looked up to the sky and predicted some future event with the ambiguous 
words “Something momentous will happen and not happen.” The scholiast 
responds, “Do you [sc. Philostratus] not see that this is the Statement of a 
deceitful man? For by making the Statement ambiguous and by approaching 
contradiction he seems to the ignorant to be quite full of prognostic power, 


83 The scholiast uses a similar argument and similar language when in book VII, after the 
guard announced that Apollonius was to be freed front his chains and moved to the free prison, 
Apollonius asked, “Who will conduct me front here?”: ad VA VII.40 (p. 149.6 / p. 293.29 
Kayser) appatvcov] 6 nävTO. yivcbaKstv £7rayy£?Aöp£voi; öpa Trcog vuv ayvo£i xöv 
p£TaaK£udaovxa auxöv. £txa ou x£pax£iai xd xpi; öAagövo c, £7iayy£^ia(; £K xouxcöv 
£^£ y/ovxat; ~ F (fol. 149 v ). Eusebius, again, makes a similar argument at CH 40. 
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but in fact everyone is ready to bring it to completion, in accordance with 
either Option of the Statement, as its fulfillment cannot miss the mark” (ad 
VA IV.43.1*). Fulfillment of the divination (sicßaan;) came to pass three 
days later when a bolt of lightning Struck Nero’s dinner table and split apart 
the cup he held in his hands. Here the scholiast reverts to his characteristic 
sarcasm and asks, “Why was Nero not Struck, how unjust? What did the 
cup do wrong?” (ad VA IV.43.2a*). Not long after the lightning-bolt Struck 
but did not strike Nero, Tigellinus, the brutal prefect of the Praetorian Guard, 
began to fear Apollonius and reconsidered bringing charges against him. 
The scholiast again chimes in, “From these things it appears as a lie that 
Tigellinus is modestly well-disposed towards Apollonius. For how could 
one who investigated all the dealings of Apollonius have had such reverence 
for him?” (ad VA TV A3 2b*). 

Nero soon feil ill when catarrh swept through Rome and the sanctuaries 
began to fill up with people offering prayers on behalf of the emperor. Apol¬ 
lonius advised Menippus, who was enraged by the spectacle, to couch his 
anger and forgive the gods for enjoying the “capers of buffoons”. Tigellinus 
had Apollonius brought to court together with an informant who had over- 
heard Apollonius’ remark, but when Tigellinus was handed a document con- 
taining the informant’s testimony, he unrolled it and found nothing but a blank 
sheet of paper. The scholiast sees sorcery written all over Philostratus’ narra¬ 
tive: “Philostratus, you fool! From this event you don’t even take notice of 
the man’s sorcery! For if the document was genuine, what deed could refute 
it without a word of truth except to obliterate the writing in this manner? But 
he didn’t even erase it quickly, unless he forged the sight of the one who saw 
it, for which reason such things as these are wholly the product of those who 
deceive by magical arts” (ad VA IV.44.2*). The accusation that Apollonius 
somehow fooled with Tigellinus’ eyesight (napanoir\oac, o\\nv) is very simil- 
iar to that in the scholion on VA IV. 10.2* (Korea öcpBa^pcov 7iapa7uoir|Giv); 
these undoubtedly belong to the same scholiast. 84 

One of the scholiast’s most protracted animadversions accompanies Phi¬ 
lostratus’ account of Apollonius’ resuscitation of a young Roman girl. The 


84 In addition to consistency in terminology and argumentation there is clear indication 
that the vast majority of the polemical scholia are the work of a single scholiast. In book VIII, 
when Apollonius pointed out that Thaies and Anaxagoras had also been accused of sorcery, 
the scholiast is reminded of a remark he had made seven books prior: ad VA VIII.7.26 
(p. 158.35 / p. 314.1 Kayser) 7ipo£i7rövxs] ouxcog sk pexscopou aotpiag, ouk sk yopxdat; 
TtpoiAeyov. ~ F (fol. 160 r ). What the scholiast had said previously was in reference to Phi¬ 
lostratus’ mention in book I of the impressive predictive skills of Anaxagoras: ad VA 1.2.2 
(p. 2.14 /p. 3.5 Kayser) 7ipoi)^£ys] xauxa ek p£X£copou aocplac;, ouk d7tö payyavdag, cb(; 
A7roAAcöviog. öiö Kai 6 p£V £0aupa^£xo 6 Äva^ayöpag, 6 ös £ß5£^6acj£xo Ttpög curavxa 
6 Ä7roAAcövio<;. ~ F (fol. l v ) S. 
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story has a number of parallels to the gospel stories of Jesus’ resuscitation 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mark 5:21-43//Matthew 9:18-26//Luke 8:40-56) and 
probably would have caused greater consternation among early Christian 
apologists had Philostratus not included an alternative explanation for the 
miracle. His wording of the miraculous resuscitation as an awakening from 
“apparent death” (xou SoKoCvxot; Oaväxou) provoked the scholiast to inter- 
ject, “See! Even you yourself reckon her death as opinion, not as truth!” 
(ad VA IV.45.1*). Philostratus suggested that Apollonius might have been 
able to see some spark of life in the girl since it was drizzling at the time 
and steam was rising from her face. Eusebius cited the same text and dis- 
cussed it briefly, but he chose not to belabor the matter since the story 
seemed rather incredible even to Philostratus himself (CH 30.2). 

The scholiast’s refutation of the miracle is much more elaborate than 
Eusebius’: “Well done, Philostratus, as you have hardly ever declared the 
truth! For the girl had been overcome by a deep sleep or by the feebleness 
of her own body; otherwise, since it was raining and her face was wet from 
the drops of rain, a vapor was rising up, as is wont to happen when bodies 
are still alive, since her natural body heat (xpq svimouaric; Osppoxpxoq 
(pUGiKriq) was fighting off the moisture from the drizzle and evaporating it 
little by little and then tuming it into vapor in the air. It is also possible to 
see this around bodies that have been warmed by a fire, whenever a body is 
full of water. For, indeed, the power of the fire as it struggles against the 
thickness of the water, causing rarefaction, first tums it into vapor, a sub- 
stance finer than water, and then dissolves the thickness of the vapor slightly 
into the air, at which point the clever Apollonius recognized what lurked 
within the girl and abused her Symptom to cause wonder.” 85 The scholiast 
continues his diatribe with a pagan-Christian comparison, one of several in 
Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, 86 but this time he contrasts Apollonius with 


85 The scholion in F is missing two lines of text, one from the bottom margin of fol. 82 v 
and one from the top margin of fol. 83 r , both of which were cut off in the binding process. 
G. Boter has supplied me with the missing portion of the scholion as it appears in Q (see ad 
VA IV.45.2 in the appendix). 

86 E.g., ad VA III.58.1*, discussed above. The scholiast compares Apollonius’ healing of 
the Syrian youth who suffered from dropsy, who was sent to Apollonius by the god Asclepius, 
with healing miracles of Jesus (citing Mark 1:41; 2:9; 7:34); unlike Apollonius, the scholiast 
asserts, “Christ did not show regard for matters of health by prescribing a particular manner 
of diet” (ad VA 1.9.2, p. 5.27 Kayser). The scholiast chimes in again at the beginning of book 
IV when the god Asclepius advised many of those seeking health to visit Apollonius: “The 
demons, having been weakened by the Visitation (87ti5r|pla) of Christ, would henceforth 
attack them [sc. those seeking health] through similar sorcerers by means of illusory restora- 
tions to health” (ad VA IV. 1.1b*). This scholion, parts of which were cut off in the binding 
process, appears in the right-hand margin of fol. 62 r (a tentative reconstruction may be found 
in the appendix); cf. the scholion by Arethas on Aristides, Oratio XLVII.54-56, conceming 
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Jesus’ disciples: “Why then did he not perform this feat on another dead 
body like the Lord’s disciples, who had truly worked miracles to resurrect 
the dead, either because they had been begged by those who had come to 
them or because they had decided to do so voluntarily?” (ad VA IV.45.2*). 

The introductory exclamation contains the same patronizing praise that is 
so common in scholia of Arethas, e.g., in Arethas’ scholion on Apologia 27d 
(KaXxDc; ys ab 7iotcov, XcoKpaisq...). The initial phrase, however, resembles 
even more strongly Arethas’ vitriolic response to Lucian when Theomnes- 
tus’ declared his preference for boy-lovers in Amor es 54: 

ad VA IV.45.2* suys, Oilöaxpais, pöyic; 7 iots xö äkr\Qzc, s^surcbv. 

ad Am. 54 (p. 206.22-23 Rabe) pöyn; tüots, piaps Kai ETtapaxs, xö aauxoö 

s^eurac; (fort, t^sinaq). 

More significant than these parallels is the scholiast’s use of the rare 
compound verb svimsivat, which is attested solely in the writings of Are¬ 
thas. 87 The phrase here seems to mean “the natural heat that lies within (the 
body)”, 88 essentially a more scientific way of expressing Philostratus’ 
“spark of life” (G7iiv0f|pa xi^ 

The commentator discusses the weather-magic of Empedocles in another 
unedited scholion containing hapax legomena. In his defense speech Apol- 
lonius likened his purgation of the plague from Ephesus to the deeds of 
Democritus of Abdera, Sophocles the Athenian, and Empedocles, in particu- 
lar the latter’s ability to control the weather by stopping a storm cloud that 
threatened Acragas. 89 The scholiast responds, “I cannot say how Empedo¬ 
cles held back the storm cloud, since time conceals the truth (xob xpövoo 


the healing powers of Asclepius, recently edited by L. Quattrocelli , Aelius Aristides’ Recep- 
tion at Byzantium. The Case of Arethas, in W. V. Harris - B. Holmes (eds), Aelius Aristides 
between Greece, Rome, and the Gods (Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition, 33), 
Leiden - Boston, 2008, pp. 287-288. The scholiast suggests that Apollonius was active in 
India (from which he has just departed at VA IV. 1.1) during the time of Jesus’ ministry: ad 
VA VIII.7.33 (p. 160.23 / p. 317.21 Kayser) Tvboig (poixöjvxi] (hg boiksv tou Kuploo Kai 
0sou ppcov Trjaou Xpiaxou tou; £7ii ypg spTroXixsuopsvou obxot; 6 yopg TvSou; Kai xr\ 
xobxcov £7isxcopla^£v yor|X£la xou nävzcov exOpov öiaßöTov oiop£vou xooxcp 
£7ttaK0xf|cy£iv xö Kaxä Xptaxöv Obiov, xuzoviog 8s ov xou aK07ioö. ~ F (fol. 161 v ). 

87 Westerink, Arethae archiepiscopi Caesariensis scripta minora, I [see n. 9], no. 6, 
p. 67.3; no. 56, pp. 348.2 and 356.23. 

88 See LBG s.v. £VU7i£tpi, where the verb is defined as “darin sein, innewohnen”. 

89 Empedocles was renowned for his skill in weather magic; in addition to the storm cloud 
mentioned in VA VIII.7.25, Empedocles was credited with blocking a wind that made women 
barren and caused miscaniages (Plutarch, De Curiositate 515c; Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromateis, VI.3.30). Like Democritus, who is credited with freeing Abdera from a plague, 
and Apollonius, who freed Ephesus from a plague, Empedocles is also said to have rid Selinus 
of a plague, see A. Chitwood, Death by Philosophy. The Biographical Tradition in the Life 
and Death of the Archaic Philosophers Empedocles, Heraclitus, and Democritus, Ann Arbor 
(MI), 2004, p. 46. 
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if]v aA,f|0siav D7TO^Dyd^ovxo(;). But even if the deed applauds truth, its 
success would be of no use so long as there are also hail-drivers (xaAxx^apioi), 
so to say, who devote themselves to magical arts. So if you marvel at Empe¬ 
docles ’ averting the storm cloud, may the half-burnt sandal bring shame 
upon you” (ad VA VIII.7.25*). The final remark is directed at Apollonius. 
Diogenes Laertius recorded a legend that Empedocles cast himself into the 
volcano on Mount Etna in order to convince people that he had vanished 
and become a god (VIII.69). The “half-burnt sandal” refers to the infamous 
bronze sandal of Empedocles that Etna belched forth after his failed attempt 
at self-divinization. 

Two terms require fuither comment. The compound is unat- 

tested elsewhere, but many Compounds of this kind are attested, e.g., 
SicpBspdpioq (“parchment-maker”), iaiKtdptoq (“sausage-maker”), 
Kapr|A,dptO(; (“camel-driver”), DTroSqpaxdpio^ (“sandal-maker”). The 
Greek suffix -apio<; derived from the Latin suffix - arius , which in the mas- 
culine termination formed nouns denoting an agent of use, e.g., rete (“net”) 
—> retiarius (“net-fighter”); examples of this borrowing are attested as early 
as the third Century ce, e.g., i)7iOGX8adpioc; (“tax-farmer”). 90 Here the 
hapax legomenon must mean something like “hail-maker” or “hail-driver”, 
in reference to ancient weather magicians like the Teichines, who by means 
of their sorcery could produce clouds, rain, and hail at will, and hence, so 
the scholiast argues, cancel out the “white” weather-magic of Empedocles. 91 

The second peculiar term, the verb i)7ioALya^ec>0ai, is of especial interest 
since it, too, is attested only in the writings of Arethas. The verb appears to 
be little more than a variant spelling of D7ro^oyi^8G0ai, “to be concealed.” 
Arethas used the verb with this same meaning in an oration, delivered on 


90 L. R. Palmer, A Grammen- of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri, vol. 1, Accidence and 
Word-Formation, part 1, The Suffixes, London, 1946, pp. 48-49; J. N. Adams, Bilingualism 
and the Latin Language, New York, 2003, p. 495. 

91 A few rare compounds favor such an Interpretation, e.g., zaLa^0K07isiv in Theophras- 
tus, Historia plantarum IV. 14.1 and De causis plantarum V.8.3. D. Jordan, Cloud-drivers 
and Damage from Hail, in Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 133 (2000), pp. 147- 
148, put forth a corrected reading of a magical amulet from Noto in southeast Sicily for the 
protection of a vineyard from hail. The operative lines read as follows: “I adjure the 
cloud-drivers (vecpfsLjriLdiac;) in the name of God: do not damage the vineyard with hail 
(pf] xaLa^0K0U7iiiGr|Ts)”; here the first editors, G. Bevilacqua- S. Giannobile, “ Magia ” 
rurale siciliana. Iscrizioni di Noto e Modica, in Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 
133 (2000), pp. 135-146, read the name of a demon, MtzaLa^OKOU. Pseudo-Justin mentioned 
certain “cloud-drivers” or vs(po5id>Kiai, who could reputedly “drive clouds wherever they 
wish by certain invocations to cast hail and immoderate rainfall”. Despite the proscription 
against the vscpoSicoKiai in the canons of the Quinisext Council, held at Constantinople in 
692, “cloud-drivers” and various weather-magicians still crop up repeatedly in Byzantine 
literature; see F. R. Trombley, Paganism in the Greek World at the End of Antiquity. The 
Case of Rural Anatolia and Greece, in Harvard Theological Review, 78 (1985), p. 343. 
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4 May 902, in celebration of Emperor Leo VI’s translation of the relics of 
St Lazarus from Cyprus to the Hagia Sophia. Arethas described a brilliant 
light that issued from the hanging torch lamps and blinded the procession 
as it entered the Great Church: “a brilliant light feil upon the holy precinct 
of the temple, which was at once concealed (imo^uya^opsvcp) by its rays 
from the eyes of those who enternd.” 92 The scholion attests the same form 
but with an active meaning. 


CONCLUSION 

Mueller singled out a scholion on VA VI.20.6 which he thought showed 
characteristics of Arethas’ scholia to Support his contention that Arethas 
authored the scholion derived from the text of Lesbonax. 93 The scholiast, 
commenting on a remark made by Thespesion regarding the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, addresses Thespesion with the interjection, “You rightly satirize the 
mysteries and marvels practiced by the Greeks, man!” 94 Eor this scholion 
Kayser listed the group FLS, but the comment is in fact nowhere to be found 
in the margins of F . 95 It is an excellent example of a scholion that has fea- 
tures similar to those that scholars consider to be characteristic of Arethas’ 
scholia: it is polemical (in that it agrees with the arguments of Thespesion 
against those of Apollonius); it engages a literary character in apostrophic 
dialogue; it directly addresses the character with a diatribe vocative. Muel¬ 
ler thought it was Arethas, but this is a codicological impossibility. 

This scholion serves as a Stern waming that caution is required when 
attributing scholia to Arethas solely on the basis of those features perceived 
as characteristic of Arethas’ scholia. In reaction to the number of books 
which have been attributed to the personal library of Arethas “for no good 
reason or indeed no reason at all”, N. G. Wilson rightly reminded scholars 
that “Arethas was not the only scholarly reader of his generation”. 96 


92 cpd><; ydp ÖLKpaxov imo^uya^opfivcp xco iepcb xspsviapaxi xaic; xcov öppdxcov aOpöcoc; 
7ipoc>7ii7ixov xcov siüövxcüv ßoA,ai<; Kai olovsi apuaaov rag KÖpag xco öpaaxr|picp xob 
cpsyyouc; dTufipß^uvs xs öcpeu; Kai auvexdpaxxs, Kai Tipöc^ dvaA/r|\|/iv xou oiksiou xco 
eöiapco xou öpcopsvou a/cAd^siv £7t£xp£7t£v (Westerink, Arethae archiepiscopi Cae- 
sariensis scripta minora, II [see n. 9], no. 59, p. 14.22-28). The word seems to have puzzled 
Westerink, who offered the conjecture “fort. U7iö ^uya^opEvco” in his apparatus. For a 
summary of the oration and some historical notes, see R. J. H. Jenkins - B. Laourdas - 
C. A. Mango, Ni ne Orations of Arethas from Coci Marc. gr. 524, in BZ, 47 (1954), pp. 5-11. 

93 Mueller, De Leshonacte grammatico [see n. 7], p. 110. 

94 ad VA VI.20.6 (p. 120.22 / p. 234.22 Kayser) £7ii^aßoip£0a] ouk dyfivvco q xd xcov 
TTApvcov vopt^öp£va puaxppia Kai 9au<pa>axd SiaKcopcpdEu;, dv0pco7i£. ~ LS. 

9 Kayser, Flavii Philostrati quae super sunt [see n. 1], p. 192; cf. note 60 above. 

96 Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 136. 
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However, I have shown that there are good reasons for attributing scholia 
in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 to Arethas and for confidently positing a copy 
of VA among the books of Arethas’ personal library. In addition to the lan- 
guage and style of the polemical scholia, and particularly the use of rare 
words attested only in the writings of Arethas, the degree to which the 
scholia in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 overlap in argumentation with the 
polemical remarks of Eusebius also points to Arethas. 

It appears that Eusebius’ CH was not an especially populär text, as 
attestation for the work in late antiquity is completely lacking. The earliest 
reference to the treatise is Photius’ brief recommendation ( Bibliotheca , 
Codex 39), and the earliest manuscript evidence is none other than Paris¬ 
inus gr. 451, the famous Codex apologetarum copied by the notarios 
Baanes for Arethas in 913/914. Chronologically Arethas’ reading of VA 
would have followed his reading of CH since Eusebius’ polemical treatise 
appears to have served as fodder for several scholia in Laurentianus Plu¬ 
teus 69.33. The year 913/914, then, would represent the terminus post 
quem for Arethas’ composition of these scholia. If Sonny is correct that 
the exemplar of Urbinas gr. 124 can be dated ca. 917 on the basis of the 
scholion that mentions the Bulgarian occupation of the Kadmeia of The- 
bes, 97 then this date would represent the terminus ante quem since it 
appears that Arethas’ prolegomena and scholia were influenced by his 
reading of VA. Arethas’ scholia on VA in the exemplar of Laurentianus 
Pluteus 69.33 may then be dated sometime between 913/914 and 917; this 
would place them roughly around the same time as Arethas’ study of 
Lucian, which the scholion alluding to a specific passage from the Alex¬ 
ander seems to corroborate. 98 But this cannot be proven, of course, and 
must remain a tentative Suggestion. 


97 Sonny, Ad Dionem Chrysostomum analecta [see n. 16], p. 87; ad Oratio VII. 121 
(p. 105 Sonny) xauxrjv xpv vtKr|v ktX.] öti 0rjßaia Boidmöi Kai Nspowcx; Kai 
Otj£G7iaGiavou (pautaog cökouvxo pövpg xf \c, KaSpdag GUViGiapsvi^, cogtisp Kai vuv 
si pp Kai xa.6xr|v BoiAyapot Kax£Gxps\|/avxo. Note Kougeas’ alternate transcription 
CEpsvvai [see n. 6], p. 266): öxi 0pßai ai BoicoxiKai exri Nfipcovog ktX. 

98 The scribe of Havley 5694 (which lacks a colophon) is unanimously identified as 
Baanes, the scribe who copied Parisinus gr. 451. A rough date of 912/913 is generally 
assigned to Harley 5694 on the basis of Lemerle’s Suggestion that a scholion on Charon 17 
mentions the death of Emperor Leo VI ( Byzantine Humanism [see n. 9], p. 265), but as Wil¬ 
son, Scholars of Byzantium [see n. 8], p. 124, has noted, the text of Lucian could have been 
transcribed at an earlier date. However, this note does not appear in the margins of Harley 
5694 (because Lucian’s Charon does not appear in this codex) but rather in the margins of 
Vindohonensis philologicus gr. 123 and Vaticanus gr. 1322 (see p. 122.12-21 Rabe). Despite 
its absence from Harley 5694, however, there still remains some possibility that the note 
belongs to Arethas, but the note can have no bearing on the dating of Harley 5694. The codex 
may well have been copied by Baanes after he copied Parisinus gr. 451. 
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Philostratus’ Vita Apollonii can no longer be ignored in discussions of 
Arethas’ private library and deserves mention in all future analyses of Are- 
thas as a book collector and scholiast. While the majority of the polemical 
scholia in Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 may seem trite and unimportant in 
terms of classical scholarship, which may well have been the source of 
Kayseris neglect, Arethas’ marginal outbursts are rarely considered in their 
proper context. L. G. Westerink’s insightful remarks on the purpose of such 
scholia are worth repeating at length: 

The fierce invective against such writers, besides relieving the critic’s ambiv¬ 
alent emotions, had the twofold practical advantage of protecting both the 
owner and the book. The owner, if accused of too much interest in pernicious 
literature, would find it useful to have a written record of his better judgment. 
Arethas, as a result of his occupation with classical authors, was at least twice 
indicted for impiety, so that precautions were by no means superfluous. But the 
protection extended also to the book, which, provided with due warning, could 
be kept on the shelf." 
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McGill University 
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Resume 

Dans les annexes de son edition de 1844, C. L. Kayser a edite et publie plus de 
300 scholies sur la Vita Apollonii de Philostrate. A la fin du 19 e siede, A. Sonny et 
R. Mueller ont tous deux emis Thypothese que les scholies que Ton retrouve dans 
le manuscrit Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33 (sigle F de Kayser) provenaient d’une 
copie annotee par Arethas de Cesaree. Cet article reevalue leurs propositions et 
apporte des preuves supplementaires basees sur une trentaine de scholies provenant 
des marges du Laurentianus Pluteus 69.33, non publiees par Kayser et inedites ä ce 
jour. 


99 Westerink, Marginalia by Arethas [see n. 14], pp. 201-202. On the idictments of impi¬ 
ety, see Westerink, Arethae archiepiscopi Caesariensis scripta minora, II [see n. 9], no. 66, 
pp. 31-34 and no. 72, pp. 108-111. 
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SCHOLIA INEDITA IN FLAVII PHILOSTRATI VlTAM APOLLONII EX CODICE 

Laurentiano Plut ei 69.33 

1.35 (p. 19.25 / p. 36.12 Kayser) sv olc; scmv kxX,.] Ö7iöaoi cpi/iöaocpoi cpiXo- 
Xpppaxia salcoaav. (fol. 16 r ) 

1.39.2 (p. 22.12 / p. 41.19 Kayser) aoi xauxa, scpp, cb ßacrilsu, xpr\[iaxa, spoi 5s 
äxDpal psya xoöxo, cb ätcoAAcovis, bi ys pp Kai’ S7ii5si^iv pv äXX' ol vOv 
xpv apsxpv imoKpivöpsvoi Kai xa ayopa xpu^öv ßA.£7uoi)Gi Kai 5i5öp8va 
Tipoöupcoq ArxpßavoDar Kai xp^vxai psv oi)5apcb(;, xP^croü 5s xaöxa 
Siööaai. (fol. 18 v ) 

11.27.1 (p. 36.15 / p. 68.29 Kayser) KsXsoaa q drcsMlsiv xöv spppvsa] 6 Ttavxa 
excov auvisvai 6 cp 3 (im(ö) F) spppvsT xcp ’Iv5cb svxuyxdvsr Kai n&q ov> 
>ef| poq Kai xspaxo^oyia xa KaxÖ7Civ aoi 7i8pi ättoAAcovIod xs0puA,ppeva, 
Oilöaxpaxs; (fol. 31 v ) 

111.17.2 (p. 50.26 / p. 96.24 Kayser) p 5s Ki)pxco0siaa kxX.] xouxcov xiq av voOv 
excov 7iiaxs6a8isv; (fol. 46 r ) 

111.50.1 (p. 63.12/p. 121.13 Kayser) 0söv xoi q noXXoxq sivai 5ö^siv oi) xs0vscoxa 
pövov] iKavöt; xcp Xöycp 7iapaax£iv xö 7itaxöv Kai AooKiavöq ö sk 
<La>poaaxcov, de, sv xcp v f / £D5a/is^av5pcp yöpxa 7ispicpavcb(; sivat cppaiv 
(cpa(aiv) F) Ä7io)Jicbviov, 7rpöq öv Kai xöv \|/su5aA,s^av5pov d7usiK<x£si. 
(fol. 60 r ) 

III.52 (p. 63.27 / p. 122.8 Kayser) xö axöpa xoö 'YcpaaiSot; kxX.] xoic; 7iapa xö 
%ziXoc, xoi) Tioxapou* sikö^ yap xai<; xusxpait; xö (35cop Kaxapppyvupsvov, 
sixa 7ipöc^ aöxcov dvxco0of)psvov xp naparcoxapia Xp^si, Kai naXiv änö 
xa mr\q xa/axvxsoöpsvov Sia axsvöxpxa rcpöt; xäq KaxsTisi^aaaq auxcb 
Tisxpat;, Kai xoöxo noXXäKiq aopßav 5tvpv xs noXXf\v ÖTcspya^saOai Kai 
Si)G7iAoa xd 7rapä KppmSa nävxa Kai anXoa. (fol. 60 v ) 

111.58.1 (p. 65.10; p. 124.21 Kayser) xr\q Ävxioxsia^ aovpOco^ ußpi^oöap^] 
Xpiaxiavcov p5p xpv Ävxtöxsiav svoikoövxcov, aßaxoq xcp yöpxi yivsxai 
xoi) pp xaq payyavsiac; aöxoö s^syx0pvar sSsSisi ydp pp xö öpoiov xcp 
Ilpcovi (appcovi F) ttöOoi Kai a möq. (fol. 61 v ) 

IV.l.la (p. 65.15 / p. 125.1 Kayser) srusi 5s si5ov kxX.] [ . . . ] SKuApxxopsvcov 
xp 0sa, p Kai scopaKÖxcov psv, \|/oxctycoysia0ai 5s ßoiAopsvcov oiq ö 
apKooo^KÖq svaOupsi xcp 0ppico, oi) psya oöv ö Ä7ro^A.cbvioc; öx^aycoysiv 
xcp aöxpppcp Kai ÖTupoacpiAco xpq ö\|/sco(; noXXovq £7riaopopsvcp, xcov psv 
Xi)5aicov SKTüXpxxopsvcov, xcov 5s G7iou5alcov 5iaysArbvxcov £7 ii5sikxiköv 
av0pco7iov Kai äXa^öva. (fol. 62 r ) 

IV.l.lb (p. 65.19 / p. 125.9 Kayser) noXXovc, ydp xcov öyisiac; Ssopsvcov kxL] 
SKVsvsupiaipsvoi] oi 5aip ovsq xp xoö X[piaxoö] £7a8ppig xö (ö F) 
Xoucöv amoiq 5ia xcov öpoicov yopxcov xalq a7i[a]xp)iaT(; sjcs^siptouv] 
öyiaasaiv. (fol. 62 r ) 

IV.3.2 (p. 66.16 / p. 126.25 Kayser) öpaxs kxX.] KaA.p p Koivo^oyta, si7isp 
aA,p0f](; p xspaxoXoyia. (fol. 62 v ) 

IV.6 (p. 66.33 / p. 127.25 Kayser) cb 0soi kxX.] Kai xi pp pKodsxo, si ©socpt^pq 
omcüc, pv; (fol. 63 r ) 
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IV.10.2 (p. 68.13 /p. 130.16 Kayser) 7rspiaxpaaq ktL] xoöxo oök sxi aKÖqooaav 
xpv rnaxtv (bq oi) yöpq Kai Kaiä öcpOaXpcbv 7iapa7i:otpaiv svspycbv 6 
ÄrcoMubvioq. xl yap vöaoq asacopaxcoxai, cbq p napa aoö ßoö^sxai 
xspaxsta; aAA 5 (b<q soiksv pcopoiq Kai ßA,svvcb5sat Kai xix0pq ösopsvoiq 
dvOpamoiq 7iapaxuxsTv, s^iaxpai xaiq paxaiöxpai xaöxaiq. (fol. 64 v ) 
IV.10.3 (p. 68.19 / p. 130.28 Kayser) 5iaXi7icbv kxA,.] cooTtsp ö KaxaXiOcoOsiq 
yspcov, oök dA/pösia, (paapa 5s - oöxcoq oö5s ö vöv köcöv xoöxo Ö7i8p 
öpaxai, äXXa Kai xoöxo xoö 7ipoxspoD avwiapKxöxspov. xl ydp pp Xöyco 
sA,usv (bq 6 ’HÄiaq xöv aöxpöv äXXa (paapaai öiaximcbaaq xö TiaOoq; 
(fol. 65 r ) 

IV.11.1 (p. 68.29 / p. 131.15 Kayser) stc! xoö koXcüvoö xoö Ä/iMeooq] Kai ppv 
laxopoöai xd xoö Äxi^ecoq öaxa a7ioxs0pvai siq xpv AsuKpv vpaov* Tucbq 
oöv 87ii xcp Ksvoxacpico ö ppcoq rcapsivai xspaxsösxai aoi; (fol. 65 r ) 
IV.16.4 (p. 71.12 / p. 136.16 Kayser) psxa xaöxa 5s ppöppv] xpq spTi^p^iaq’ 
si{q} ydp siq Osoöq avacpspsxai aoi, xl pp d7TÖpppxa xiva Kai 0sTa Kai 
oia siKÖq av5pa aocpöv TtovOavp äXXa xaöxa; (fol. 68 r ) 

IV.40.4 (p. 83.10 / p. 160.2 Kayser) 7iopsöovxai psv sq AiOiomav kxA,.] xoöxo 
Kai ßeßp^oq dv svöpias aocpiaq {dv}, üXk 9 oi>x oiov aöxöq ßoö^si, 
®i?iöaxpaxs, Ä7ioXX,cbviov diiocpaivsiv. 0söq ydp Tiavxa 7TAppcov, tcövxcüv 
psv d7rocpoixa xöjccov, xoiq 5s S7ii(poixa’ ßavaöaoo xoiyapoöv xaöxa Kai 
ayupxiKpq aocpiaq. (fol. 80 v ) 

IV.43.1 (p. 83.37 /p. 161.20 Kayser) saxai xi, scpp, psya Kai oök saxai] oux öpaq 
SoXspoö avSpöq AAyov; S7iap(poxspi^cov ydp xöv Xöyov Kai rtpöq 
avxicpaaiv unsKcpspcov Soksi xoiq dvopxoiq 7ipoyvcoaxiKpq Sovapscoq 
sp7i^scoq sivai, xö 5s Kai 7iaq sxoipoq aTtspyaaaaOai KaO’ ÖTiöxspov xoö 
Xöyou xpq sKßaascoq pp aaxoxoöapq. (fol. 81 r ) 

IV.43.2a (p. 84.2 / p. 161.24 Kayser) aixoupsvoo ydp xoö Nspcovoq kxX.] Kai xi 
pp sßA4|0p SKSivoq, (bq aöiKov xi ydp p köAaE, pöiKpasv; (fol. 81 v ) 
IV.43.2b (p. 84.4 / p. 161.28 Kayser) aKOÖaaq 5s TiysATdvoq kxX.] sk xoüxcov 
\|/sööoq dTco(paivsxai xö TiysAAivov aiöppövcoq 5iaKsia0ai npöq 
Ä7ioAA6viov. Ttcbq ydp ö 7ispispya^öpsvoq Tcavxa AtuoMudviou as ßaapicoq 
7ipöq aöxöv sixsv; (fol. 81 v ) 

IV.44.2 (p. 84.18 / p. 162.23 Kayser) avsXixxcov Tiys/Uavoq xö ypappaxsiov 
ktX.] spßpövxpxs, ®i?iöaxpaxs, oi)5s änö xoöxou xpq xoö avSpöq aovipq 
yopxsiaq. si ydp ou SiKaiov xö ypappaxsiov, xi 7tpöypa pp a7rsA,sy^ai 
/^öyco a^pOsiaq aöxö aA.^’ p oöxcoq acpaviaai; xaxa 5s oöös f](paviasv, si 
pp xpv xoö ßXs7iovxoq 7iapa7ioipaaq öij/iv Ö7isp 7io^i) 7iapa xoiq 
payyavsöooai xd xoiaöxa. (fol. 82 r ) 

IV.45.1 (p. 85.7 / p. 164.5 Kayser) xoü SoKoövxoq Oavaxool i5oi) Kai aöxöq siq 
öÖKpaiv Kaxaloyi^si xöv Oavaxov, oök siq äXf\d siav. (fol. 82 v ) 

IV.45.2 (p. 85.10 /p. 164.12 Kayser) (bq \|/skö^oi kxA..] söys, <J>iA.öaxpaxs, pöyiq 
7roxs xö aXp0sq s^sitccov. Kapcp ydp p KÖpp pxoi SKAajasi KaxsiX,p7ixo xoö 
saoxpq acbpaxoq’ oö ydp dv öovxoq Kai xoö 7cpoa67roi) xaiq p/sKaai 
voxi^opsvoo, axpiq aTcs7isp7i:sxo, sicoOöq xoöxo S7ii ^cbvxcov pövov acopaxcov 
ai)p7r(Ti:xsiv, xpq svimoöapq Osppöxpxoq (puaiKpq aTcopaxopsvpq x<b a7iö 
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xfjc; \\i skööoc; öypcp Kai Xs7ixuvouar|c; Kaxä piKpöv, sixa sic; aspa 
SK0Dpicoar|c;- oiöv xi Kai 7ispi xä sk Ttupöc; 7upo0aXcp0svxa acbpaxa saxiv 
iSsiv, 871815’ av uSaxi KaxaK^D^rjxai. f\ yap xoi xoö 7iupöc; 56vapt<; xfj xou 
uöaxoc; 7üUKvöxr|xi sic; s^apaicoaiv avxaycovi^opsvr| [axpiSa xö 7ipcbxov 
ps0icrxr|m AxTcxoxspav imoaxacTiv uSaxoq, sixa Kai sic; aspa öisAaxjs xpv 
xfjc; axpiSoc; ppspa 7iuKvöxr|xa, öxav Kai Ä7to^d)vio<; Ssivöc; auviösiv xö 
S7ii xr\ (Q: duae lineae desunt in F)] KÖpr| imöv, sic; 0aöpa xcp oupTtxcbpaxi 
a7isxppcraxo. S7rsi xi pp Kai stt’ aXXov vsKpoü xouxo S7ioipasv, cbc; oi en 
a^rjdsiac; vsKpoöc; avaßnbvai xou Kupiou pa0pxai svppypKÖxsc; f|xoi imö 
xcov 7ipoariKÖvxcov 7capaKSK)cppsvot p Kai ai)0aipsxoi stu xouxo 
acpcopppKÖxsc;; (fol. 82 v -83 r ) 

IV. 46.2 (p. 85.18 / p. 164.27 Kayser) Ä7toATcCüvioc; Mouacovicp kxX.] oux öpac; 

aaxppovsaxspoc; ätcoMcdviou Mouacbvtoc;; ö psv yap S7U payyavsiac; Kai 
xspaxsiac; aöxöv 7capaKaA,si, ö 5s Mouacbvtoc; xdc; xotaöxac; d7i07isp7isxai 
Xapixaq xsdapprjKÖxcoc; cpaaKcov xp änoXoyiq xd aixidpaxa änoXovaaoQai, 
äXX' oi)K S7ii paxatöxpxac; Kai pavtac; \|/su5stc; a7ioK?dvac;. Kai yap 
pjuaxaxo Abycp xppcrdpsvoc; xd SoKoüvxa syK?ippaxa 5ia5pdv[ar xouxo 
5s] Ä7io^covicp pf| 7ipoaöv, xotc; cpaapaat StsKpousxo xdc; a^p0stc; Kai 
anapaXoyiaxovq atxtac;. (fol. 83 r ) 

V. 33.2 (p. 98.23 / p. 191.2 Kayser) cbc; vsöxpc;] KtßöpXoc; ö Xöyoc; Kai Tipöc; 

vscoxspiKpv imayöpsvoc; apsaKstav. (fol. 96 v ) 

VI. 29.1 (p. 124.24 /p. 243.5 Kayser) Tixoc; pppKSt xd EöXupa] öxi xptaKOVxouxpc; 

Tixoc; xd ’lspoaö^upa si^sv. (fol. 123 r ) 

VIII.7.16 (p. 156.21 / p. 309.1 Kayser) xpuaou 5s ouösic; stt’ aöxcb ?cöyoc;] xö 
Xpuaouv Sspoc; ?isysi. (fol. 157 r ) 

VIII.7.25 (p. 158.28 / p. 313.22 Kayser) ’Ep7is5oK?isouc;, öc; vscpsA,pc; avsaxs] cbc; 
psv avsaxsv vscps)ipv ’Ep7ts5oKAT|c; ouk sxco Xsysiv, xou xpdvou xpv 
d/^f|0stav xmoXvyä^ovxoc,' si 5s Kai a?oj0stav xö 7ipaypa auyKpoxsi, 
oi)5sv xpTl^ov dv Kai x a ^ a ^dptot, ouxg) ^sysiv, yopxstatc; 

SGxoXaKÖxEq, xouxo Kaxop0oupsvov (Q: Kaxop0oupsv(oc;) F)* si 5’ 
sKTt^pxxp xpv ’EptisSok^souc; vscpeXpv Ö7co7rop7ipv, aiaxuvpv xö 
pptcp^sKxov adpßa^ov 7iotsixco aoi. (fol. 159 v ) 

VIII.7.43 (p. 163.1 / p. 322.29 Kayser) Msytaxtac; kxX.] xlvsc; Kai 7töaot ot 5i 9 
svxöpcov pavxsn; Kai xtai; (fol. 164 v ) 

VIII.19.1 (p. 168.32 / p. 335.5 Kayser) Sia^s^opai kx^.] 7rspia7iou5aaxa 
7ipaypaxa Kai 7roX?ifiv auxcp xpv paxai07ioviav 7ipoapapxupouvxa. 
(fol. 170 v ) 


LA VISION DES QUATRE BETES, LA THEOTOKOS , 
LES DOUZE TRÖNES ET D’AUTRES THEMES : 
LA LETTRE 0 DU FLORILEGE COISLIN 


Le Florilege Coislin (dorenavant : FC), dont le nom provient d’un des 
temoins majeurs, le Parisinus, Coislinianus 294, est une anthologie monu¬ 
mentale, compilee probablement entre la fin du IX e et le debut du X e siecle. 
On ne connait pas encore avec certitude 1’origine du florilege, ni sa fonction 
precise. Cette anthologie contient des centaines d’extraits tires des Peres et 
d’auteurs byzantins ; les themes dont il est question et qui sont indiques 
dans les titres des chapitres, sont classes selon V ordre alphabetique. 

Une edition integrale du FC n’existe pas encore, mais depuis 2008 des 
editions partielles ont ete publiees. 1 Ainsi, on dispose maintenant d’un texte 


* Nous remercions vivement Laurent Poschet d’avoir relu et corrige notre article. 

1 Les editions les plus recentes permettent de prendre connaissance de toute la litterature 
anterieure : voir R. Ceulemans - E. De Ridder - K. Levrie - P. Van Deun, Sur le mensonge, 
l’äme de Vkomme et les faux prophetes : la Lettre W du Florilege Coislin, dans Byz, 83 
(2013), pp. 49-82 ; R. Ceulemans - P. Van Deun - F. A. Wildenboer, Questions sur les 
deux arbres du Paradis : la Lettre 2 du Florilege Coislin, dans Byz , 84 (2014), pp. 49-79. 
On y ajoutera les articles suivants : T. Fernändez, The Florilegium Coislinianum and Byzan- 
tine Encyclopaedism, dans S. Neocleous (ed.), Papers from the First and Second Postgra¬ 
duate Forums in Byzantine Studies : ‘SaHing to Byzantium ’, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2009, 
pp. 127-144 ; Idem, Byzantine Tears. A Pseudo-Chrysostomic Fragment on Weeping in the 
Florilegium Coislinianum, dans C. Mace - P. Van Deun (eds.), Encyclopedic Trends in 
Byzantium? Proceedings of the International Conference he Id in Leuven, 6-8 May 2009 
( OLA , 212), Leuven, 2011, pp. 125-142 ; Idem, Remarks on Editing a Byzantine Anthology, 
dans GRBS, 51 (2011), pp. 167-179 ; Idem, La tendencia compilatoria en epoca de contro- 
versia teolögica. Antologias bizantinas y derecho: siglos IV a VIII , dans Maia, 66 (2014), 
pp. 157-171 ; Idem, El florilegio de los mss. FH en la letra Alfa del Florilegium Coislinianum, 
dans Ch. Dendrinos - B. Roosen - P. Van Deun (eds.), volume ä paraitre dans la serie 
Studies in Byzantine History and Civilization, Turnhout ; C. Mace - Th. Wauters - 
T. Fernändez - L. Cuppi, Un petit florilege sur Tarne et le corps (De corpore et anima) dans 
le Liber de definitionibus (CPG 2254) attribue a Athanase dAlexandrie, dans J. Signes 
Codoner - I. Perez Martin (eds.), Textual Transmission in Byzantium: between Textual 
Criticism and Quellenforschung (LECTIO Studies in the Transmission of Texts & Ideas , 2), 
Turnhout, 2014, pp. 231-261 ; P. Van Deun, Lire en extraits a Byzance : le Florilegium 
Coislinianum et ses sections pai'ennes , dans S. Morlet (ed.), Lire en extraits. Histoire de 
lecture et de production des textes, de TAntic/uite au Moyen Age (Cultures et civilisations 
medievales), Paris, 2015, pp. 415-423 ; Idem, Un extrait pseudo-chrysostomien sur Tintem- 
perance et la lepre (CPG 4878), dans C. Mace - F. P. Barone - P. Ubierna (eds.), volume 
ä paraitre dans la serie Instrumenta Patristica et Mediaevalia, Turnhout (article centre sur un 
morceau eite dans la Lettre A). Une etude de la fin du EC (aucun manuscrit ne contient la 
Lettre Q) paraitra dans le prochain volume de TM, sous le titre Reflexions sur la litterature 
anthologique de Constantin V a Constantin VII (article de R. Ceulemans et P. Van Deun). 
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fiable pour les Lettres Ar, H, S et x ¥, et l’edition d’autres stoicheia est en 
preparation. 2 C’est la Lettre 0 sur laquelle sera centre le present article. 


Presentation des temoins manuscrits 

La Lettre 0 est conservee dans les trois recensions du florilege, ainsi que 
dans quelques temoins fragmentaires. 3 

La premiere recension n’est conservee que dans le seul manuscrit A, le 
Parisinus, Coislinianus 294 (du XP-XIP siecle), dejä mentionne ci-dessus. 
II contient le texte complet du stoicheion 0, qui, suite ä une transposition 
de folios, 4 se trouve aux ff. 146 v -148 v (l’extrait 1 et la premiere moitie de 
Pextrait 2) et 126-131. 

Aucun des trois temoins de la deuxieme recension ne contient la Lettre 
0 dans son integralite. En B ( VAtheniensis, Bibliotheca Nationales 464, 
temoin du X e siecle), la plus grande partie du texte a disparu ä cause d’une 
perte de folios, ce qui explique qu’on n’y lit que la premiere partie du pre- 
mier extrait. 5 Cette perte s’est produite en B avant que S (le Bruxellensis IV, 
881, de l’annee 1542), une copie directe de B, ne fut acheve ; il n’y a donc 
rien d’etonnant au fait que S renferme la meme bribe de 0 que son 
modele B. 6 Dans le temoin principal de la recension II, le Parisinus gr. 924, 
egalement du X e siecle (C), un folio est tombe entre les ff. 164 v et 165 actuels, 
entrainant une perte considerable ä l’interieur de l’extrait 2 (11. 63-87). 

La recension III est representee par les temoins qu’on connait des Lettres 
dejä editees : un manuscrit du X e siecle (le Mediolanensis, Ambrosianus 


2 L’edition critique des Lettres A-Z est mise en chantier par J. Maksimczuk (KU Leuven), 
dans le cadre d’une these de doctorat dirigee par P. Van Deun et R. Ceulemans. Dans un futur 
prochain, le texte critique de la Lettre P paraitra par les soins de R. Ceulemans, Ch. Gazzini, 
J. Maksimczuk et P. Van Deun. 

3 Sur ces trois recensions et tous ses temoins, voir nos articles anterieurs, oü on trouvera 
les references ä la litterature secondaire (cf. ci-dessus, n. 1). Ici on mentionne seulement les 
temoins dans lesquels la Lettre 0 est conservee. 

4 A ce propos, consulter R. Devreesse, Bibliotheque Nationale, Departement des manus¬ 
crits. Catalogue des manuscrits grecs, II, Lefonds Coislin, Paris, 1945, pp. 275-276. 

5 Le dernier mot conserve en B, sxspov (1.30), se trouve ä la fin de la p. 208. La p. 209 
de B commence au milieu du premier extrait de la Lettre I (edite par V. Deroche, La pole- 
mique anti-judai'que au VI e et au Vll e siecle. Un memento inedit, les Kephalaia, dans TM, 11 
[1991], pp. 299-304 [repr. dans G. Dagron - V. Deroche, Juifs et chretiens en Orient byzan- 
tin (Bilans de recherche, 5), Paris, 2010, pp. 275-311]). 

6 Le scribe de S, Jean Katelos de Nauplie, s’est bien rendu compte de cette lacune ; apres 
le mot sxspov (1.30), qui se trouve au milieu du f. 95 de S, Jean a laisse vides le reste du 
f. 95 et le f. 95 v . Le f. 96 s’ouvre au milieu du premier extrait de la Lettre I (voir la note 
precedente). 
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Q 74 sup. = D), 7 deux temoins des annees 1280 copies probablement par 
Symeon Kalliandres ( VArgentoratensis, Bibliotheca Nationalis et Universi- 
tatis gr. 12 = E, et V Athous, Iviron 38 = G), et les codex Atheniensis, 
Bibliotheca Nationalis 329 (F, du XIII e -XIV e siecle) et Vaticanus gr. 491 
(H, du XIII 6 siecle). 

Finalement, on Signale six temoins fragmentaires qui n’ont transmis qu’un 
petit choix de la Lettre 0 et dont cinq ont dejä ete utilises dans les editions 
d’autres Lettres du florilege : VOxoniensis, Bodleianus, Baroccianus 91, du 
XVI e siecle (U), et le Monacensis gr. 551, du XV e siecle (Z), contiennent 
le premier extrait, tandis que V Athous, Koutloumousiou 9 (K, XIV e siecle), 
le Londinensis, British Library, Add. 17472 (L, egalement XIV e siecle) et 
VAthous, Lavra B 43, temoin du XII e siecle (R) renferment le quatrieme 
extrait. 8 Ce meme fragment se trouve egalement (au complet) dans un 
manuscrit qui, jusqu’ä present, n’a pas encore ete identifie comme temoin 
fragmentaire du FC ; il s’agit de VAtheniensis, Bibliotheca Nationalis 2429, 
qui daterait de la premiere moitie du XIV e siecle et qui a appartenu autrefois 
ä la bibliotheque de la Movf] IIpoSpopou de Serres (dorenavant designe 
par le sigle Ath). 9 Les ff. 8-16 de ce Codex contiennent un bon nombre 
d’extraits dont la plupart sont tires du FC, plus particulierement des Lettres 
B, r, A, E, Z, H (P extrait 13), 0 et O. 


Classement des temoins 

La collation des manuscrits qui contiennent le texte integral ou une partie 
de la Lettre 0, n’engendre aucune contradiction avec le stemma codicum 
auquel nous avons abouti dans nos editions anterieures ; voici cet arbre 


7 Comme c’est aussi le cas pour les autres Lettres du florilege, D ajoute ici et lä dans les 
marges des notes, qui aujourd’hui sont presque illisibles et qui ne sont pas retenues dans notre 
edition. 

8 Le manuscrit (R) ne contient que la premiere part du quatrieme extrait, jusqu’au mot 
7tpoßX.£7iop£vr) (4.3) : cette selection n’est attestee par aucun autre temoin du FC. De plus, 
le fragment n’est accompagne ni de titre, ni d’une numerotation. On est toutefois d’avis que 
les lignes remontent au FC, car eiles partagent toutes les le 9 ons qui distinguent la redaction 
du florilege de la tradition directe de cet extrait de Basile de Cesaree. Remarquons aussi qu’en 
R, le fragment est precede d’un extrait tii*e de la Lettre O du FC. Nous remercions Tomäs 
Femändez, qui nous a aide ä formuler ce jugement. 

9 Le manuscrit a ete collationne sur place par Ilse De Vos (12/03/2014) ; qu’elle trouve 
ici l’expression de notre gratitude. On trouvera une description detaillee dans le catalogue de 
L. Politis (avec Tassistance de M. L. Politi), Kaiähoyoc, xsipoy/nupcov rijq ’ EOviKfjt; 
BißhoOrjKrjQ zrjq E/JASoq (npaypazeJai zfjQ ÄKaötjpiaq ÄOrjvcov, 54), Athenes, 1991, 
pp. 427-433. 
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genealogique qui se limite evidemment aux temoins qui ont conserve le 
stoicheion 0 : 


ix—x 


X 

X—XI 

XI 

XI—XII A 

xn 

XII—XIII 

XIII 

xm—xrv 

XIV 

xiv— xv 
xv 

xv— XVI 
XVI 


I 

c 


R 


r 

D 


H 


U 


K 

I 

L 


Les elements fournis par la Lettre 0 qui corroborent ce stemma sont les 
suivants : 

Le seul temoin de la recension I, Codex A, se caracterise par plusieurs 
fautes qui Lisolent du reste de la tradition. 10 A titre d’exemples, on peut 
mentionner deux cas d’un saut du meme au meme (axp8ß^cov...5aipcov 
[11.15-17] et Oi)...9pövot 2 [13.11]), romission de xqv (2.52), l’addition de 
f] (14.4), la transposition de Kai no\) (2.13), et les variantes aöxov (3.9), 
eaoxöv (3.12), Aotpöv (4.3) et apapxavovxa (14.8). 

Seules la numerotation du premier chapitre de 0 (KecpaXxuov piß ) et la 
manque d’attribution du premier extrait caracterisent les trois temoins de la 
recension II (C B S). Cette constatation ne peut pas etonner, car B S ne 
contiennent qu’une toute petite partie du texte, ce qui est dejä un indice bien 


10 On notera egalement un grand nombre d’erreurs d’orthographe, qui depai'ent le texte de 
ce manuscrit et que nous n’avons pas signalees dans 1’apparat critique. 
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clair de la parente entre B et S. 11 De plus, ces deux temoins partagent, contre 
le reste de la tradition, trois fautes et variantes : l’addition de xou (1.20) et 
les omissions de ö (1.21) et de 5sKa (1.28). 12 Parmi ces deux manuscrits, S 
est le seul ä avoir des fautes additionnelles : auxrig au lieu de amr\ (1.6) et 
dv0pd)7rcov au lieu de dv0pco7iou (1.9). Le Codex S est clairement un apo- 
graphe de B. 

Dans la section egalement conservee en B S, il n’y a aucun cas oü C 
donne une legon fautive tandis que B S donnent le texte correct. Est-ce que 
B C sont des freres ou est-ce que C est le modele direct de B 13 ? Le materiel 
dont on dispose actuellement ne permet pas de trancher definitivement, nous 
semble-t-il, et c’est pour cette raison-ci que nous sommes Testes prudents, 
en suivant notre hypothese que C et B sont des freres qui descendent inde- 
pendamment Lun de l’autre d’un meme modele. 14 

Comme si souvent, la Version du florilege transmise dans la recension III 
est plus courte ; en effet, les manuscrits D E G F H contiennent seulement 
les extraits 1-4 et 12-14 de la Lettre 0. De plus, ils se caracterisent par 
quelques variantes, telles Kqpuxxst au lieu de 5taKr|puxx8i (2.81), abxög 
au lieu de auxöv (2.86), aopßoiAf} au lieu de aupßooTxa (3.5) et 
a7i^oua9cöGav au lieu de a7tAooG0fjGovxai (14.10). 

A l’interieur de cette recension, D, malgre son äge venerable, se singula- 
rise par un bon nombre de fautes et variantes moins probantes. 15 On citera, 
par exemple, Lomission de Kaxeo0ov0fiTCö...SG7i;epivf| (14.1-2), Laddition 
de psv (1.2) et de 5s (1.19), la transposition 7roAD7ipaypovoixo ö xou 
Oaväxou (2.71), et les variantes KapSiav au lieu de KapSia (1.9) et ayicov 
au lieu de öxpdvxcov (3.16). 


11 Voir les nn. 5 et 6. 

12 A ces trois cas, on ajoutera encore V omission, par saut du meine au meine, de 
£^£5icbx0ii...ai)TOU (1.8-9) en B S et G ac -. 

13 Cette seconde hypothese est defendue pai' T. Fernändez, Book Alpha ofthe Florilegium 
Coislinianum: A Cvitical Edition with a Philological Introduction, diss. doct., KU Leuven, 
2010, pp. cvi-cxi. Dans son article sous presse Un extrait pseudo-chrysostomien, Van Deun 
lui-aussi releve quelques points qui pourraient indiquer que B serait une copie (et non : un 
frere) de C, en se basant sur le materiel qu’il a etudie pour un texte eite dans la Lettre A (pas 
de variantes qui caracterisent C seul, tandis que B se singularise par une omission et une 
Variante importante). 

14 Voir nos publications anterieures, plus particulierement Ceulemans - Van Deun - 
Wildenboer, Questions sur les deux arbres, p. 53, ainsi que la litterature mentionnee ä la 
n. 16 de cet article-lä. Une teile hypothese pourrait trouver confirmation dans le fait qu’en C, 
le titre du premier chapitre de 0, ainsi que plusieurs autres titres, sont ecrits par une main 
posterieure, tandis que B renferme bien ces titres. Un article sur les titres en C et B est en 
preparation par J. Maksimczuk. 

15 Parmi ces variantes, on signalera un grand nombre de fautes d’orthographe, absentes, 
pour la plus grande partie, de notre appparat critique. 
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On ne s’etonne pas que les temoins E G se caracterisent egalement par 
un grand nombre de fautes et variantes qui les isolent du reste de la tradition, 
car de toute probabilite ils ont ete transcrits par le meme scribe. Citons, ä 
titre d’exemples, les cas suivants : 1’omission de Kai (2.12), de xoo (2.29) 
et de dx; (2.75) ; Eaddition de oöv (2.58) et de e H (14.7) ; la transposition 
de sivai \xf\ (3.24) et de 5e£,apevo vc, vopov (13.8-9) ; les variantes 
StavoqaöpsBa au lieu de StaKSiaöpeOa (2.65), ouxot au lieu de oi Gpövot 
(13.11), et xd xoo 7i8vqxO(; au lieu de 7T8vqxa (14.11). Bien que les cas 
soient peu nombreux (surtout en ce qui conceme le manuscrit E), chacun 
des manuscrits E et G a des fautes individuelles, comme le montrent les 
endroits suivants : les variantes TroA-i)7ipaypov8ixo (E) et 7io^i)Trpaypovsi 
(G) au lieu de 7ro?ampaypovoixo (2.71) ; la faute ^cooTioiqaopsBa en G 
(2.89) ; 1’omission de Kai en G (3.14). Cette evidence est maigre mais ne 
contredit pas Ehypothese selon laquelle ces manuscrits sont des freres. 16 

Une autre sous-famille qui s’impose nettement, est celle qui reunit les 
manuscrits F et H . 17 Voici une selection des fautes et variantes qui isolent 
ces deux temoins du reste de la tradition : la transposition de ö Momart 
(14.2-3) ; l’addition de Kai (1.23) et de yap (2.57) ; l’omission de xcp 
xi)7itKCp (2.5), de @soß Kai (2.19) et de cbq ecpqv (2.45) ; les legons 
dTro0cbps0a (3.10, au lieu de aTro0qacbp80a) et xot q oopavot <; (3.11, au 
lieu de xcp oupavcp). Ces deux manuscrits ont chacun plusieurs variantes et 
fautes individuelles : on Signale par exemple deux omissions, ä cause d’un 
saut du meme au meme, qu’on retrouve en H seul (1.3-6 et 3.19-20), ainsi 
que quelques omissions plus limitees en F (2.13, 2.29, 4.4 et 13.11). Tout 
cela nous permet de conclure que F et H descendent, independamment Tun 
de 1’autre, d’un modele perdu aujourd’hui. 

En ce qui concerne les temoins partiels, on note d’abord que Z, qui ne 
renferme que le premier extrait, partage une omission avec F et H (1.26), 
ainsi qu’une omission et une Variante avec F seul (1.33 et 1.18-19). De plus, 
Z a plusieurs legons individuelles, tres probantes (1.11, 1.12, 1.15 et 1.16). 
Cette constatation pourrait donner Eimpression que ce temoin est une copie 
de F, mais une teile hypothese est refutee par l’observation que certaines 
fautes qui caracterisent F, ne sont pas partagees par Z (voir 1.7 et 1.25). II 
semble donc que Z appartienne ä la meme sous-famille que F et H, et que 


16 Rappeions que Fernändez, Book Alpha , pp. cxx-cxxi, pense que G est une copie de 
E. Pour ce probleme, voir Ceulemans - De Ridder - Levrie - Van Deun, Sur le mensonge, 
p. 50. 

17 On notera que, pour ce qui est de la Lettre 0, cette sous-famille ne contient pas d’ex- 
traits supplementaires ; comparer avec ce qu’on lit chez Fernändez, Book Alpha, pp. cm-civ 
et Ceulemans - Van Deun - Wildenboer, Questions sur les deux arhres , pp. 62-67. 
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ces trois manuscrits soient tous des freres dependant d’un seul et meme 
modele. 18 

Les temoins K et L ne renferment que le quatrieme extrait, indice tres 
probant de leur parente. K n’a aucune faute qui ne se trouve pas en L, tan- 
dis que ce demier se singularise par une transposition (1. 7 : 6 aya9ög au 
lieu de dya9ög ö). Malgre la brievete du quatrieme fragment, il n’y a rien 
qui puisse contredire la conclusion tiree d’autres Lettres du florilege : L est 
une copie de K . 19 

Aussi le temoin R offre seulement le quatrieme extrait, mais il est seul ä 
ne renfermer que les premieres lignes de ce fragment, jusqu’au mot 
TipoßA-STropsvT] (4.3). On ne peut constater aucun lien avec K L ; en effet, 
sur base des stoicheia A et H, on pense de pouvoir situer R au dessus du 
modele commun de la troisieme recension. 20 La Lettre 0 ne contient mal¬ 
heureusement aucun element permettant de confirmer cette these. Notons 
seulement une transposition qui isole R de tout le reste de la tradition (4.2). 

Passons enfin aux deux temoins fragmentaires qui posent beaucoup plus 
de problemes. L’analyse du temoignage du codex U pour les Lettres A, T, 
H et *¥ a montre que ce manuscrit est difficile ä situer dans le stemma : il 
y a dans ce manuscrit des elements permettant de le rapprocher de la troi¬ 
sieme recension, mais ä d’autres endroits, il renferme des extraits et se 
caracterise par des legons qui ne se trouvent que dans les recensions I et II. 21 
Est-ce que le codex U remonte plus haut dans le stemma codicum que le 
modele commun de la recension III ? C’est une hypothese qui ne manque 
pas de credibilite, mais malheureusement la Lettre 0 ne nous a pas permis 
de resoudre definitivement ce probleme, car le premier extrait de cette Lettre 
(le seul ä etre transmis en U) ne contient pas de legons oü les recensions I 
et II d’une part, et la recension III d’autre part, s’opposent clairement. Ce 
qui est toutefois sür, c’est que ce temoin contient un grand nombre de fautes 


18 L/hypothese selon laquelle F et Z dependraient, sans H, d’un modele intermediaire, est 
contredit par la presence des fautes partagees par F et H contre Z (1.13 et 1.23). Comparer 
avec K.-H. Uthemann (. Anastasii Sinaitae Sermones duo in constitutionem hominis secundum 
imaginem dei necnon opuscula adversus monotheletas [CCSG, 12], Turnhout - Leuven, 1985, 
p. cxxx), qui considere H et Z comme des freres, et avec Ceulemans - De Ridder - Levrie 

- Van Deun ( Sur le mensonge , pp. 58-59), qui disent que F et Z sont des freres. 

19 Ajoutons une remarque ä propos de la numerotation du quatrieme extrait, eite dans ces 
deux temoins. Le copiste de L a repris le numero p^' de K, mais a aussi ajoute une numero¬ 
tation alternative, ä savoir Ks[ 9 d^atov] prf. Comparer notre apparat et J. H. Declerck, Un 
manuscrit peu connu : le Londinensis, Brit. Libr. Add. 17472, dans Byz, 51 (1981), p. 488. 

20 Voir Fernändez, Book Alpha , pp. cxl-cxli et R. Ceulemans -1. De Vos - E. Gielen 

- R Van Deun, La continuation de Vexploration du Florilegium Coislinianum : la Lettre Eta , 
dans Byz , 81 (2011), pp. 82-83. 

21 Ä ce propos, on consultera Ceulemans - De Ridder - Levrie - Van Deun, Sur le 
mensonge, pp. 56-57. 
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et variantes caracteristiques qui l’isolent de tout le reste de la transmission. 
En voici quelques exemples : 11. 1 (transposition de SoksT sivat), 4 (8i7icbv 
au lieu de 7rpoasi7i(bv), 8 (sSicöxöp au lieu de e£,e5icüx0r|), 14 (transposi¬ 
tion de 80vr| sSst^sv), 24 (oök a'k'koi au lieu de äXk’) et 26 (apyopat au 
lieu de atSqpat). La Situation devient encore plus compliquee, lorsqu’on 
constate que le manuscrit U partage beaucoup de legons avec E G, 22 sous-fa- 
mille ä l’interieur de la recension III, comme le montrent les cas suivants, 
releves pour le premier extrait de 0 : l’attribution (iepopapxopog au lieu 
de papxupog), les 11. 2 (addition de öptv), 25-26 (transposition de aoxfjg 
cpqaiv), 30 (avacpofiasxat au lieu de avaßfiaexat) et 5, 7 et 15 (addition 
de Kai). Mais il y a aussi des cas oü U ne depend pas d’un de ces deux 
manuscrits (ou de leur modele) ; on note ici les 11. 7, 16 et 18 du premier 
extrait oü U a conserve le texte original, tandis que E G y ont une faute. II 
est clair qu’on aura besoin de donnees supplementaires pour determiner 
definitivement la place de U. 

II est encore plus difficile de situer le manuscrit Ath, qui ne renferme que 
le quatrieme extrait, malheureusement tres court, ce qui pourrait suggerer 
une parente avec K L, qui egalement contiennent seulement cette partie de 
la Lettre 0. Par contre, ä la difference de ces deux temoins, Ath donne la 
legon originale Kai (1. 5). En effet, il n’est meme pas clair si ce temoin se 
rapproche de la troisieme recension. Comme plusieurs temoins de cette 
recension, il se caracterise par V omission de ydp (1. 6), mais dans les autres 
Lettres que le manuscrit Ath renferme, il offre non seulement des additions 
et omissions qui Lisolent de tout le reste de la tradition mais aussi des legons 
qui sont absentes de la recension III. 23 Notons deux exemples : 

- dans Lattribution de V extrait 21 de la Lettre B, Ath renferme les mots 
povaxoC 7rpsaßoxspoi), qui sont caracteristiques des recensions I et II 24 ; 

- dans le premier extrait du chapitre 10 de la Lettre A (encore inedite), qui 
est tire de la LXXX e Quaestio ad Antiochum ducem d’un pseudo-Athanase 
(CFG 2257), 25 Ath lit otov xt Kai S7ii 7iaacov axsSöv xcov yuvaiKcov 

22 La combinaison de U et E G a dejä ete signalee pour les Lettres A, T, H et 'F : voir 
Ceulemans - De Ridder - Levrie - Van Deun, Sur le mensonge, pp. 56-57, ainsi que l’ar- 
ticle, sous presse, de Van Deun, Un extrait pseudo-chrysostomien (quatre cas probants qui 
temoignent de la parente de E G U). 

23 Notre seule voie d’acces au contenu du temoin Ath est Offerte par les notes qui sont 
faites par I. De Vos sur base de sa rapide consultation du manuscrit (voir notre n. 9), et qui 
se limitent en general ä la transcription de Vincipit et du desinit de plusieurs extraits. En 
confrontant ces donnees avec la tradition textuelle du FC, nous avons beneficie de l’aide 
genereuse de J. Maksimczuk. 

24 Voir l’apparat critique dans I. De Vos - E. Gielen - C. Mace - R Van Deun, La Lettre 
B du Florilege Coislin : editio princeps, dans Byz, 80 (2010), p. 107. 

25 Comparer ce qui suit avec PG 28, col. 648.25-26. 
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avec les recensions I et II, tandis que la troisieme recension transpose le 
gxsSöv. 

Quelques autres cas semblent meme preciser que le temoin Ath est proche 
de la premiere recension (ou meme du Florilegium Hierosolymitanum , 
comme le pense Jose Maksimczuk 26 ) : 

- en Ath, comme dans le manuscrit A, le cinquieme chapitre du stoicheion 
Z (inedit jusqu’au present) s’intitule Ilspi xoo sv psacp 5uo ^cbcov 
yvcoa0f|GSxai, tandis que dans les recensions II et III le demier mot est 
yvcoaBfiari ; 

- le seul extrait du chapitre 5 de la Lettre A, qui est tire de la 193 e epitre 
d’Isidore de Peluse (CFG 5557) 27 s’ouvre en Ath ainsi que dans la pre¬ 
miere recension comme Töv Kuptov qpcov Kai acoxf|pa fjvi^axo ; les 
recensions II et III omettent le pronom personnel. 

II est clair qu’on aura besoin de donnees supplementaires pour determiner 
definitivement la place de Ath dans le stemma. 


Contenu 

La Lettre 0 renferme 14 extraits, regroupes en sept chapitres. 28 Une 
bonne partie de ces chapitres sont centres sur un theme biblique, 29 comme 
le montrent clairement leurs titres : les quatre betes (Oqpia) que Daniel a 
vues dans sa vision ; Linterdiction d’amasser des tresors terrestres 
(Oqaaupi^stv), formulee par Jesus dans son Sermon sur la Montagne ; les 
douze trönes (Opovot) sur lesquels, d’apres le Christ, les disciples siege- 
ront ; et V offrande du soir (Ouaia) que le psalmiste presente au Seigneur en 
forme de ses mains levees. 30 Les titres des chapitres sur la mort imprevue 
(Oavaxo<;) et sur Lirascibilite (OupcbSqq) n’ont rien ä faire avec la Bible ; 
mais cela n’a pas empeche le compilateur de citer, pour la plupart des 
extraits de ce demier chapitre, des passages de l’Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament. Finalement, le deuxieme chapitre, centre sur la 0soxoko(;, est 
le seul ä traiter d’un theme dogmatique. 

26 E-mail du 22/02/2016. 

27 Comparer ce qui suit avec PG 78, col. 305.39-40. 

28 A Texception des cinquieme et sixieme chapitres, chaque caput se compose d’un seul 
extrait. 

29 Comparer avec Ceulemans - Van Deun - Wildenboer, Questions sur les deux arbres, 
p. 56 (et la n. 28 ä la meme page). 

30 On notera que ce verset des Psaumes est explique ä l’aide non d’un texte exegetique sur 
les Psaumes, mais d’un extrait tire d’une homelie sur l’Hexaemeron de Severien de Gabala. 
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Ä notre connaissance, le premier extrait est le seul fragment d’Hippolyte 
de Rome ä etre eite dans le FC. II s’agit d’un extrait du De Antichristo , 
legerement modifie, 31 dans lequel Lautem enumere et interprete les quatre 
betes de la premiere vision de Daniel. 32 

Le deuxieme extrait, qui est tres elabore, constitue presque un tiers de tout 
le stoicheion 0 ; il est tire d’une lettre de Cyrille d’Alexandrie aux moines 
egyptiens, transmise dans les Actes du premier concile d’Ephese. 33 Le com- 
pilateur du FC a combine quelques fragments de cette epitre, en restant 
assez proche du texte originel. 34 

Le troisieme extrait est tres interessant, car il s’agit lä d’un fragment 
exegetique sur l’Evangile de Matthieu, attribue ä Athanase d’Alexandrie. On 
sait dejä que le FC contient plusieurs fragments similaires, dont il est le seul 
temoin. 35 L’extrait eite dans 0 a dejä ete edite par Bemard de Montfaucon, 
sur base de notre manuscrit C. 36 D’apres ce Codex, le fragment serait tire du 
'köyoc, 9' d’Athanase sur Matthieu, une indication que Montfaucon a traduite 
comme « Sermo IX ». Mais la Situation est assez compliquee, car on ne sait 


31 L ’Oratio de consummatione mundi (CPG 1910 = BHG 812z), attribuee ä Hippolyte ä 
tort, contient (§§ 14-16) une version legerement remaniee du meine extrait du De Antichristo 
qu’on lit dans le FC ; ä ce propos, voir H. Achelis, Hippolytus Werke, I, Exegetische und 
homiletische Schriften, 2, Kleinere exegetische und homiletische Schriften ( GCS ), Leipzig, 
1897, pp. 294-295. Une comparaison montre clairement qu’il n’y a aucun argument pour 
supposer que le compilateur du FC aurait tire le fragment en question de ce sennon au lieu 
du De Antichristo directement ; en effet, 1’extrait eite dans le FC est plus proche du texte 
originel du De Antichristo que de sa reprise dans le De consummatione mundi. 

32 Dans les marges de plusieurs manuscrits (B S D E G F Z, parfois U), l’extrait est 
accompagne des numeros a'-8\ Nous n’avons pas repris, dans notre edition, cette numerota- 
tion, qui correspond toutefois avec la division en paragraphes de notre texte. 

33 Nous n’avons quand-meme pas reussi ä identifier la source precise des 11. 1-5. 

34 On notera que le compilateur a egalement inclus des fragments de la lettre qui ne sont 
pas cites dans le Florilegium Cyrillianum, ce qui pennet de conclure qu’ici le FC ne depend 
pas du Florilegium Cyrillianum. Pour le texte de ce dernier, voir R. Hespel, Le Florilege 
Cyrillien refute par Severe dAntioche. Etüde et edition critique (Bihliotheque du Museon, 37), 
Louvain, 1955, §§ 66 et 70-71. Mentionnons ici que l’extrait 23 de la Lettre 'F du FC, tire de 
la meine epitre de Cyrille, n’a aucun lien non plus avec le Florilege Cyrillien. 

35 On a revele de tels fragments dans les Lettres A, B, H et W dejä editees ; ä ce propos, 
on consultera surtout Ceulemans - De Ridder - Levrie - Van Deun, Sur le mensonge, 
pp. 62-64 (oü est mentionnee la litterature anterieure), ainsi que Mace - Wauters - Fernän- 
dez - Cuppi, Un petit florilege, p. 239. 

36 Collectio nova Patrum et Scriptorum Graecorum, Eusehii Caesariensis, Athanasii, et 
Cosmae Aegyptii. Haec nunc primum ex manuscriptis codicibus Graecis Italicis Gallicanisque 
eruit, Latine vertit, notis et praefationibus illustravit B. de Montfaucon, II, Paris, 1706, 
pp. 23-41 (fragments ‘Ex sermonihus sive commentariis in Evangelium MatthaeV). L’extrait 
en question se trouve aux pp. 31-32 (« [e]x codice Reg. 1993 » = C). Cette section centree 
sur l’Evangile de Matthieu est reprise dans la PG 27, coli. 1361-1390, plus particulierement 
pour le fragment de 0, col. 1373. Sur ce sujet, voir Ceulemans - De Ridder - Levrie - Van 
Deun, Sur le mensonge, p. 63. 
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pas s’il s’agit ici effectivement des sermones sur cet Evangile, ni si l’attri- 
bution ä Athanase est vraiment correcte. 37 

L’extrait 11 qui, tout comme l’integralite du cinquieme chapitre, n’est 
conserve qu’en A et C, est tire de la septieme homelie sur les beatitudes de 
Gregoire de Nysse. Une comparaison entre l’edition critique de cette home¬ 
lie 38 et le fragment eite dans le FC nous a permis de conclure que notre 
florilege est tres proche du texte des temoins M et V de Gregoire, qui appar- 
tiennent ä la branche du stemma dresse par J. F. Callahan. Est-ce que cette 
decouverte nous informe-t-elle sur l’endroit de Compilation du FC ? Le 
manuscrit gregorien M, le Messanensis , S. Salvatore 80 (s. XII), provient 
sans aucun doute de Eltalie meridionale, comme le montrent son ecriture, 
sa reglure et ses decorations. 39 Werner Jaeger a situe V origine du temoin V , 
le Vaticanus gr. 2066 (s. IX), ä Constantinople, 40 mais cette these est rejetee 
definitivement, par exemple par Guglielmo Cavallo ; en effet, ce manuscrit 
est acheve en Italie du sud, peut-etre en Calabre. 41 II est donc seduisant de 
considerer ces constatations comme indice additionel permettant de suggerer 
que le FC serait compile en Italie meridionale. 42 Mais quelque prudence 


37 Ä propos de ces problemes epineux, on lira Ceulemans - De Vos - Gielen - Van 
Deun, La continuation, p. 86. 

38 Gregorii Nysseni De oratione dominica. De beatitudinibus. Edidit J. F. Callahan 
(GNO, 7.2), Leiden - New York - Köln, 1992, pp. 155.6 - 156.21 et 156.28 - 157.1. 

39 Voir, ä titre d’exemples : M. B. Foti, II Monastero del S.mo Salvatore in Lingua Phari. 
Proposte scrittorie e coscienza culturale, Messine, 1989, pp. 48-50 ; Eadem, Lo “scripto- 
rium" del S.mo Salvatore di Messina , dans G. Cavallo - G. De Gregorio - M. Maniaci 
(eds.), Scritture, libri e testi nelle aree provinciali di Bisanzio ( Biblioteca del Centro per il 
collegamento degli studi medievali e umanistici nelV Universitä di Perugia, 5), Spoleto, 1991, 
pp. 401-402 ; J. Leroy, Le renforcement ä la mine brune dans les manuscrits grecs du 
XII e siecle, dans RSBN, 27 (1991), p. 159 ; S. LucÄ, Dalle collezioni manoscritte di Spagna: 
libri originari o provenienti dallLtalia greca medievale, dans RSBN, 44 (2007), p. 66. L’in- 
clusion de ce manuscrit dans l’inventaire des livres grecs de la bibliotheque de 1’archimandrat 
du S. Salvatore ä Messine compose en 1563 par Francesco Antonio Napoli, demontre qu’il 
provient de cette bibliotheque : voir G. Mercati, Per la storia dei manoscritti greci di 
Genova, di varie badie basiliane d'Italia e di Patmo (ST, 68), Vatican, 1935, p. 246. 

40 W. Jaeger, Greek Uncial Fragments in the Library of Congress in Washington, dans 
Traditio, 5 (1947), pp. 79-102. 

41 Cf. G. Cavallo, La maiuscola tra i secoli VIII-XI, dans J. Glenisson (ed.), La paleo- 
graphie grecque et byzantine. Actes du colloque international sur la paleographie grecque et 
byzantine organise d Paris du 21 au 25 octobre 1974 (Colloques internationaux du CNRS, 
559), Paris, 1977, p. 101 ; Idem, Le tipologie della cultura, dans Bisanzio, Roma e VItalia 
nelTalto Medioevo (. Settimane di Studio del Centro italiano di studi sulTalto Medioevo, 34), 
II, Spoleto, 1988, pp. 507-508. Une origine calabrienne est suggeree par L. Perria, dans 
P. Canart - S. LucÄ (eds.), Codici greci dellTtalia meridionale, Rome, 2000, p. 43. 

42 D’autres elements pour etayer cette these ont dejä ete releves dans l’article de Ceule¬ 
mans - De Vos - Gielen - Van Deun, La continuation, pp. 92-93. Recemment, S. Neirynck 
a interprete des paralleles avec la meine famille O dans les citations du De oratione dominica 
dans le De oeconomia Dei de Nil Doxapatres comme indice de V origine sicilienne de ce 
dernier texte : voir La theologie byzantine en Sicile normande. Nil Doxapatres (XIF siecle), 
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s’impose nettement, car le lien entre le florilege et la famille manuscrite <D 
peut en realite etre moins fort qu’il ne le semble ä premiere vue 43 ; de plus, 

l’edition de Callahan n’utilise qu’un nombre de manuscrits tres restreint. 44 

/ 

L’extrait 13 est tire de l’homelie 64(65) de Jean Chrysostome sur l’Evan- 
gile de Matthieu. 45 Des extraits de cette homelie sont egalement conserves 
dans les chames, 46 ce qui est egalement le cas d’une partie de l’extrait qui 
nous conceme ici : une partie de ce morceau se trouve egalement dans la 
« volle Katene » du type A sur Matthieu (C 110.4) 47 Bien qu’il y ait un lieu 
parallele entre cette chaine et le FC (la construction avec avxi xou dans la 
comparaison du mot Kpivovxsq du texte biblique avec le verbe 
KaxaKpivovx8(; suggere par Chrysostome), des accords qui existent entre 
1’homelie et le FC contre la chaine, et egalement entre 1’homelie et la chaine 
contre le FC, montrent clairement que notre florilege est independant de la 
tradition des chaines. 

Le quatorzieme extrait, le seul dont se compose le septieme et demier 
chapitre, est tire de la troisieme homelie sur l’Hexaemeron de Severien de 
Gabala. Le compilateur a combine plusieurs fragments de la meme home¬ 
lie : les 11. 1-14 sont une citation litterale de deux passages, tandis que les 
11. 14-15 (oi)K 8i)7rappqataaxo(;...xstpa(;) resument un fragment plus long 
et sont assez differentes du texte originel. Cette combinaison de passages 
n’apparait nulle part dans la tradition indirecte de cette homelie, 48 ce qui 


/ 

De ceconomia Dei, Livre I, 1-163. Edition critique et introduction, diss. doct., KU Leuven, 
2014, pp. xvi-xvii. 

43 Dans le fragment en question, il n’y a aucun parallele remarquable entre le FC et le 
troisieme temoin de O, le Vaticanus gr. 448, du IX e -X e siede et egalement d’origine ita- 
lo-grecque (ä ce propos, voir par exemple S. LucÄ, II codice A.I.10 della Biblioteca 
Durazzo-Giustiniani di Genova, dans BBGG, 35 [1981], pp. 137-139 ; G. Prato, Attivitä 
scrittoria in Calabria tra IX e X secolo. Qualche riflessione, dans JOB, 36 [1986], p. 227). 

44 Nous remercions Matthieu Cassin qui nous a fourni de Pinformation precieuse sur la 
tradition manuscrite du De Beatitudinibus. 

45 Cette homelie est aussi transmise comme oratio sur les Sancti omnes (BHG 1617x). 

46 Comme on le sait, la plupart des chames sur PEvangile de Matthieu sont malheureuse¬ 
ment restees inedites jusqu’ä ce jour, ce qui est illustratif de la manque de recherches recentes 
dans ce domaine. Nous avons consulte les editions imprimees enumerees dans la CPG, sous 
les numeros C 110.3, 110.4, 111 et 114. 

47 La terminologie est celle de J. Reuss, Matthäus-, Markus- und Johannes-Katenen nach 
den handschriftlichen Quellen untersucht (Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, 18.4-5), Münster 
i. W., 1941, pp. 42-46. Le fragment se trouve dans Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum 
Testamentum, I, Catenae in Evangelia S. Matthaei et S. Marci ad fidem codd. mss. Edidit 
J. A. Cramer, Oxford, 1840 (repr. Hildesheim, 1967), p. 158.11-20. 

48 S. Van Pee, qui prepare Ledition critique des homelies sur PHexaemeron de Severien, 
etudie egalement leur tradition indirecte grecque. Comme le compilateur a donne cet extrait 
de Severien en guise de commentaire sur un verset des Psaumes, on pourrait suggerer qu’il 
Paurait puise aux chames sur le Psautier. A notre connaissance, toutefois, ce coipus complex 
ne contient aucun extrait des homelies sur PHexaemeron de Severien, bien que quelques 
manuscrits citent son nom : voir ä ce propos G. Dorival, Nouveaux fragments grecs de Severe 
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pourrait suggerer que ce choix revient au compilateur du FC. Un des temoins 
directs du texte de Severien, le Vaticanus gr. 1641 qui date de la fin du X e 
ou du debut du XI e siede, se caracterise par quelques elements communs 
avec le florilege. Plus particulierement, Paddition, dans le FC, de f] 
8G7rspivT} Ouoia ou Ssxsxat xöv apapxriaavxa ev xf| qpspa (14.7-8) et 
la Variante ouk s^si 87rdpai, xeipac; (14.13) se rapprochent de tout pres de 
ce qu’on lit dans le Vaticanus (f. 210 rb : f] 8G7ispivf] Ouoia, ou Ss^stcxi 
xöv apapxriaavxa 8V qpspa et ouk e^st snapat). Ces paralleles ne sont 
pas depourvus d’interet en ce qui concerne la question de Pendroit de Com¬ 
pilation du FC, dont nous avons dejä parle ci-dessus ; en effet, il est connu 
que le Vaticanus est d’origine italo-grecque. 49 Mais quoi qu’il en soit, ce 
manuscrit vatican lui-meme ne peut pas avoir ete la source du FC : pas 
toutes les variantes du FC n’apparaissent dans le Vaticanus , ni vice versa, 
et le manuscrit, bien que venerable, est un peu plus jeune que le florilege. 
Le compilateur a peut-etre consulte un manuscrit, perdu aujourd’hui, appar- 
tenant ä la meme branche que le Vaticanus. 


COMPARAISON AVEC D’AUTRES FLORILEGES 

Le cinquieme chapitre, compose de sept extraits, a ete considere par Mar¬ 
cel Richard comme un chapitre « mixte », c’est-ä-dire un chapitre qui se 
compose de materiaux appartenant au noyau primitif du FC, d’une part, et 
d’elements « damasceniens », d’autre part ; Papport « damascenien » pro- 
viendrait d’une des recensions des Sacra Parallela (dorenavant SP ; le vrai 
titre de cette anthologie est 7 epä) et se serait joint ä Petat primitif du FC. 50 
Ce qui est sür, c’est qu’un bon nombre des fragments de ce cinquieme cha¬ 
pitre, intitule flepi 9upcb5ou(;, se lisent egalement dans les SP. 51 Comme 


d’Antioche, dans [J. Noret (ed.),] Ävziöcopov. Hommage ä Maurits Geerard pour celebrer 
l’achevement de la Clavis Patrum Graecorum, I, Wetteren, 1984, pp. 101-121. 

49 Voir par exemple R. Devreesse, Les manuscrits grecs de I’Italie meridionale (histoire, 
classement, paleographie) (ST, 183), Vatican, 1955 (repr. 1968), p. 19 ; S. Voicu, II nome 
cancellato : la trasmissione delle omelie di Severiano di Gabala, dans RHT, n.s., 1 (2006), 
p. 326 ; LucÄ, Dalle collezioni manoscritte di Spagna , p. 56. 

50 M. Richard, Florileges spirituels grecs, dans Dsp, 5 (1962), col. 486 (repris dans ses 
Opera minora, I, Turnhout - Leuven, 1976, n° 1). Sur les SP, voir maintenant J. Declerck, 
Les Sacra Parallela nettement anterieurs a Jean Damascene : retour a la datation de Michel 
Le Quien, dans Byz, 85 (2015), pp. 27-65. 

51 En dehors de ce chapitre, nous avons trouve deux passages de la Lettre 0 du FC qui se 
lisent aussi dans les SP. Mais ces paralleles sont moins forts que les cas dont on trouvera la 
discussion ci-dessous. D’abord, le morceau du Quod deus non est auctor malorum de Basile 
de Cesaree qui constitue le quatrieme extrait de la Lettre 0 du FC (= chapitre 4) se retrouve 
au milieu d’un extrait plus large eite dans le chapitre 33 de la Lettre n des SP (titre : Llspi 
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c’etait aussi le cas de plusieurs chapitres « damasceniens » releves dans 
d’autres Lettres du FC, il s’agit en premier lieu de citations bibliques : les 
fragments de Job, des Proverbes, du Siracide et de Matthieu, qui constituent 
les extraits 5-7 et 10 de 0, se trouvent tous dans les SP, 52 plus particuliere- 
ment dans le 15 e chapitre de la Lettre ü (Ilspi 7ipo7i;sTof)c;, Kai avaiSoCc;, 
Kai öpyiAou, Kai Oupcbdout;, Kai ö^uxö^ou). 53 De plus, L extrait 8 du FC, 
pris ä la premiere homelie sur le jeüne de Basile de Cesaree, a egalement 
un parallele dans le meme chapitre des SP (oü on lit toutefois une Version 
plus longue). 

Les SP ne sont pas le seul florilege avec lequel le FC a des extraits en 

V 

commun. A Lexception de Prov. 15.1 et 18.6-7 et de Sir. 8.16, tous les 
extraits du cinquieme chapitre que le FC partage avec les SP, se trouvent 
egalement dans les Loci Communes du Pseudo-Maxime le Confesseur 
(= LC), 54 soit dans ce florilege-meme, 55 soit dans un temoin particulier de 
cette anthologie, le Florentinus, Laurentianus Plut. 58.31. 56 Le chapitre des 
LC dans lequel se trouvent tous ces extraits s’intitule Ilspi öpyqq Kai 


Ttaiöslac; 0soG, Kai xcov suysvax; (pspovicov). Ensuite, le premier chapitre de la meme Lettre 
des SP (titre : Ilspi tuctuscck; Kai suasßsiag sic; 0söv) contient une citation de Matt. 19.27- 
29 : le verset 28 de cette pericope forme le douzieme extrait de la Lettre 0 du FC (= chapitre 
6). — Pour les SP, on a consulte PG 95, coli. 1040-1588 et PG 96, coli. 9-441 et 441-544, 
ainsi que PG 86, coli. 2017-2100 ; O. Wahl, Der Sirach-Text der Sacra Parallela (. Forschung 
zur Bibel, 16), Würzburg, 1974 ; Idem, Der Proverbien- und Kohelet-Text der Sacra Parallela 
( Forschung zur Bibel, 51), Würzburg, 1985 ; S. Haidacher, Chrysostomos-Fragmente im 
Maximos-FIorilegitim und in den Sacra Parallela, dans BZ, 16 (1907), pp. 168-201 ; et 
K. Holl, Fragmente vornicänischer Kirchenväter aus den Sacra Parallela (TU, 5.2), Leipzig, 
1899. Dans cette demiere edition (aux pp. 132-133), le lecteur trouvera egalement le premier 
extrait de la Lettre 0, mais ce fragment d’Hippolyte de Rome n’est pas eite dans les SP : Holl 
La tire de notre temoin A. 

52 Sauf pour ce qui est de la citation de Sir. 8.16 (qui correspond ä 1*extrait 10 du FC), 
tous ces fragments des SP peuvent etre consultes dans V edition de la recension vaticane, 
appelee Florilegium Vaticanum, editee par Le Quien et reprise dans la PG, vols. 95-96 : voir 
les references qu’on trouvera dans le demier apparat de notre edition. 

53 Quelques-uns des fragments en question se trouvent aussi une deuxieme, troisieme, ... 
fois dans d’autres chapitres des SP : ces paralleles, qui nous semblent moins pertinents que 
ceux avec le chapitre n.15 qui contient la meme serie d’extraits que le FC, ne sont pas notes 
dans l’apparat de notre edition et ne sont pas traites ici. Ils peuvent etre depistes par l’inter- 
mediaire des editions de Wahl (voir n. 51). 

54 Nous avons utilise l’edition de S. Ihm, Ps.-Maximus Confessor. Erste kritische Edition 
einer Redaktion des sacro-profanen Florilegiums Loci Communes, nebst einer vollständigen 
Kollation einer zweiten Redaktion und weiterem Material (Palingenesia, 3), Stuttgart, 2001. 

55 C’est le cas des citations de Prov. 25.23 et de Matth. 5.22. 

56 II s’agit du manuscrit F dans l’edition citee ä la n. 54. Dans les cas oü ce manuscrit est 
seul ä offrir un certain fragment, il est plutöt un temoin du Florilegium Atheniense que des 
LC : voir Fernändez, Book Alpha, pp. xlvii-liv (voir aussi notre n. 59). Le codex contient 
les citations suivantes : lob 34.19 ; Sir. 1.22 ; la combinaison de Prov. 11.25 et 22.24 (par¬ 
tim) ; et la citation du De ieiunio de Basile de Cesaree (partim). 
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OujToß. 57 On note egalement que le FC et les LC ne partagent aucun extrait 
qui est absent des SP. 58 

On peut se poser la question s’il y a des accords, oui ou non, entre ces 
florileges, 59 contre les sources respectives. La reponse ä cette question pourrait 
clarifier la question difficile sur les relations entre le FC et les autres antho- 
logies. 60 Tout d’abord, on note que 1’ordre des fragments differe d’un florilege 
ä l’autre. De plus, lorsqu’on compare les textes tels qu’on les lit dans tous les 
florileges avec celui de la Bible, on constatera tout de suite que les citations 
de Prov. 15.1, 22.24, 25.23 et de Sir. 1.22 sont identiques ou presque iden- 
tiques dans toutes ces versions ; donc, il est clair que ces cas ne permettent 
pas d’en tirer des conclusions sur les relations entre les florileges. 

Heureusement, il y a d’autres fragments qui semblent etre plus interes- 
sants 61 : 

lob 34.19 
LXX 

FC 

SpPG 96 
PQPlut. 58.31 


öq ouk £7ir|axß v 9 r l 7ipöaco7iov evxlpou ouös oiösv xipfjv 
OscrOai aSpotg 

Äasßriq öq ouk fiaxuvöri 7tpöocö7tov svxlpou, ouös oiSs xipfjv 
OeaOai xouxcp 

Äasßfig ouk fiaxuv0ri 7rpöaco7iov svxipou, ouös oiösv xipqv 
OeaOai xouxoig 

Äasßf]g öq ouk ena\axGvdr\ npöaaynov svxlpou ouös oi8s 
xipqv 0sa0ai xouxcp 


57 Seule la citation de Prov. 25.23 (cf. n. 55) se lit dans un autre chapitre des LC. 

58 Sauf pour ce qui est de l’extrait du De ieiunio de Basile de Cesaree et de la citation de 
Prov. 15.1, tous les fragments du chapitre 5 que le FC et les SP ont en commun (egalement 
ceux qui ne se trouvent pas dans les LC pseudo-maximiens), se trouvent aussi dans les Loci 
Communes du Pseudo-Antoine Melissa (= Mel.). Dans Mel., ces citations bibliques se trouvent 
soit dans le chapitre II, 72 (Flspi 7ip07rsTOU(;, Kai avatSoug, Kai opyi^ou, Kai 0upcb8ou^, 
Kai ö^uxd^ou), soit dans le chapitre II, 53 (IlEpi 9upou Kai opyrig), soit dans tous ces deux 
chapitres. Sans doute, le compilateur les a tires des SP (ou des LC). 

59 Comme le montrent les editions de Wahl (cf. n. 51) et de Ihm (cf. n. 54), les citations 
de Prov. 11.25, 15.1, 18.6, 22.24, 25.23, et de Sir. 8.16 se lisent egalement dans le Florilegium 
Atheniense (ä propos de cette anthologie, on consultera Richard, Florileges spirituels grecs , 
coli. 496-497, ainsi que Fernändez, Book Alpha , pp. li-liii). 

60 Pour le debat sur cette question (avec des opinions opposees), lire Fernändez, Book 
Alpha , pp. xxxiii-lxii ; Idem, The Florilegium Coislinianum and Byzantine Encyclopaedism , 
pp. 134-142 ; I. De Vos - E. Gielen - C. Mace - P. Van Deun, Hart de Compiler ä Byzance : 
la Lettre r du Florilege Coislin, dans Byz, 78 (2008), pp. 173-177 ; Iidem, La Lettre B, 
pp. 80-83. 

61 Dans le tableau qui suit, les fragments du FC sont cites d’apres le texte critique etabli 
dans cet article. Les references aux editions des autres florileges et de la Bible sont donnees 
dans l’index rejete ä la fin de V article. En etudiant la tradition textuelle des Proverbes, nous 
avons pu consulter les collations completes preparees par le Septuaginta-Unternehmen ä Göt¬ 
tingen. Que cet institut trouve ici l’expression de notre gratitude. 
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Prov. 11.25 

LXX 

FC 

g pWahl 
LQPlut. 58.31 


dvpp 5s Gupcböpc; ouk suaxppcov 
Ävpp Gupcböpc; ouk suaxppcov 
avpp Gupcböpg ouk suaxppcov 
Ävpp 0upcoöpc; ouk suaxppcov [...] 


Prov. 18.6-7 
LXX 

FC 


£ pWahl 


LC 


Xsi^p äcppovog äyouaiv auxöv sic; kukö, xö 5s axöpa auxou 
xö 0paau Gävaxov STUKa^sixai. axöpa äcppovog auvxpißp 
auxcp, xä 5s xei^P auxou rcayic; xp xp^XTl auxou 
XsiXp äcppovog äyouaiv auxöv sic; Koucöt, xö 5s axöpa auxou 
xö 0paau Gdvaxov smKa^sixai. Zxöpa äcppovoc; auvxpißsi 
sauxöv, xä xsi^P auxou 7iayic; xp \|/uxp auxou 
%eiXr\ äcppovog äyouaiv auxöv sic; Kam’ xö ös axöpa auxou 
xö 0paai) Gävaxov S7iiKaA,sixai. axöpa äcppovog auvxpißsi 
auxöv, xä ös xsi^P auxou rcayic; xp \j/uxfl auxou 

/ 


Sir. 8.16 
LXX 

FC 


gpWahl 


LC 


psxä Gupcböouc; pp Tioipapc; päxpv Kai pp öia7copsuou psx’ 
auxou xpv spppov öxi cbc; ouösv sv 6<p0aA,poi<; auxou aipa, 
Kai Ö7iou ouk saxiv ßopdsia, Kaxaßa^si as 
Msxä 0up65ouc; pp rcoipapc; päxpv Kai pp öia7iopsuou psx’ 
auxou xpv spppov öxi cog ouösv sv öcpGa^poic; auxou aipa, 
Kai ötcou ouk saxiv ßopGsia, Kaxaßa?isi as 
psxä Gupcböoug pp rcoipapc; päxpv Kai pp Sianopsuou psx’ 
auxou sic; xpv spppov öxi cbc; ouösv sv öcp0aA.poic; auxou aipa, 
Kai ÖTuou ouk saxiv ßopGsia, Kaxaßa^si as 
/ 


Matth. 5.22 

NT 

FC 


SpPG 96 


LC 


näq ö öpyi^öpsvog xcp döstapcb auxou svoxoc; saxai xp Kpiasi 
Lläc; ö öpyi^öpsvog xcp äösXcpcp auxou siKp svoxoc; saxiv xp 
Kpiasi 

ITäc; öpyi^öpsvog xcp döstapco auxou siKp svoxoc; saxai xp 
Kpiasi 

Lläc; ö öpyi^öpsvog xcp dösAxpco auxou siKp svoxoc; saxai xp Kpiasi 


Malheureusement, la plupart de ces legons ne nous permettent pas de voir 
plus clair dans les relations entre les florileges en question. L’omission de 
ös en Prov. 11.25 — omission qui peut etre liee au fait que dans les flori¬ 
leges ce verset est isole de son contexte — n’est pas tres probante, car on 
la trouve egalement dans d’autres temoins du texte des Septante, notamment 
dans sa tradition indirecte, ce qui ne peut pas etonner. La legon siKp, qu’on 
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trouve dans les trois anthologies, mais qui est absente du texte de Matth. 
5.22 edite par Nestle et Aland, ne nous permet pas non plus d’etablir une 
parente entre les florileges, car ce mot est transmis par un grand nombre de 
temoins de ce verset neotestamentaire. 

Plus prometteur nous parait aovxpißsi saoxov/abxov, une Variante qu’on 
trouve dans la citation de Prov. 18.6-7 dans les florileges et qui se rencontre 
tres rarement (seulement attestee dans deux temoins du texte biblique) ; eile 
suggere Pexistence de parente entre les florileges. Cette conclusion s’impose 
sans aucun doute pour ce qui est de la citation de lob 34.19 : le remplace- 
ment de aSpotc; par un pronom demonstratif, ainsi que la presence du mot 
dasßfjt; au debut du verset, ne sont attestes nulle part, sauf dans ces trois 
florileges. 62 

En conclusion : il y a un certain lien qui unit les trois anthologies, mais 
la nature precise de ce lien reste encore tres vague. 


PRINCIPES DE L’EDITION 

En etablissant le texte des extraits de la Lettre 0, nous avons privilegie 
les manuscrits A et C. En cas de desaccord, nous avons presque toujours 
considere comme originale la legon attestee par deux branches de la tradition 
contre une. 63 Pour les 11. 63-87 de Pextrait 2, on ne dispose malheureuse¬ 
ment d’aucun temoin de la deuxieme recension : ä chaque fois que les 
recensions I et III s’opposent, nous avons choisi la legon de la premiere 
recension (donc de A). 64 Le chapitre 5 (les extraits 5-11) est entierement 
absent de la recension III : lorsqu’il y avait une Opposition entre A et C (non 
seulement dans le texte, mais aussi dans les attributions et les titres), nous 
avons pris une decision ad hoc. 

La numerotation des chapitres est celle qui se trouve dans la recension I, qui 
est la seule recension ä avoir numerote les chapitres par Lettre. 65 Nous avons 


62 Ces deux variantes se lisent aussi dans toutes les autres occurrences de lob 34.19 dans 
les SP, dont nous n’avons pas traite ici (cf. n. 53). 

63 A trois reprises, nous avons dü nous ecarter de ce principe : 2.18 (ysysvvpxai) ; 11.10 
(7ip0CT7U7rT£iv) ; 13.9 (KaxaKpivsiv). Par endroits, la Situation est encore plus compliquee 
lorsqu’une selection des temoins d’une des recensions s’unit ä quelques manuscrits d’une autre 
recension. Dans ces cas, nous avons pris une decision ad hoc, ce que nous avons egalement 
fait lorsque les trois recensions se caracterisent toutes par une le 9 on individuelle : le titre de 
Pextrait 3 (ßißAIov); 14.10 (d7r^oua0riaovTai). 

64 II y a deux cas pareils : 2.81 (öiaKqpüTTSt) et 2.86 (auxöv). Une fois, par contre, on a 
choisi la legon de la troisieme recension, contre A : 2.73 (auyKaxacp08ip£G0ai). Toujours 
dans la meme section on a une fois donne preference ä la legon de F, contre tous les autres 
temoins : 2.65 (y£y£vvfja0ai). 

65 En A, les numeros des chapitres 1, 4 et 7 ont disparu : nous les avons ajoutes. 
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renvoye ä rapparat la numerotation continue, typique des deux autres recen- 
sions. 66 La numerotation des extraits est la nötre : dans les manuscrits, les extraits 
n’ont pas vequ de numerotation. De plus, les manuscrits ne sont pas toujours en 
accord ä propos de la fagon dont les extraits sont cites ä l’interieur des cha- 
pitres 67 ; dans notre edition, on a suivi l’usage propre aux recensions I et II. 68 

Notre edition est accompagnee de cinq apparats contenant respective- 
ment 69 : 

- 1’Identification des sources, 

- les variantes des manuscrits ä propos des titres et des attributions, 70 

- les variantes textuelles des manuscrits, 

- la comparaison du texte du florilege avec celui de la source, 71 

- LIdentification des memes extraits cites dans les SP et les LC. 

KU Leuven Reinhart Ceulemans 

Reinhart.Ceulemans@kuleuven.be 

Peter Van Deun 
Peter.VanDeun@kuleuven.be 

Sarah Van Pee 
Sarah.VanPee@kuleuven.be 


S UMMARY 

This article offers the editio princeps of the Letter 0 of the Florilegium Coisli- 
nianum , an alphabetically arranged anthology that was compiled around the turn of 
the tenth Century. The text has been transmitted in fifteen manuscripts (some of 
which are only partial witnesses) ; three recensions can be distinguished. The 

66 Le numero donne en E au quatrieme chapitre n’est pas pQ\ comme La dit Declerck, 
Un manuscrit peu connu, p. 488, mais ps\ 

67 Dans le cas de la Lettre 0, ces variations sont toutefois tres limitees. On ne signalera 
qu’une seule difference vis-ä-vis de notre edition (mais voir aussi la note suivante) : dans la 
troisieme recension (D E G F H), les extraits 12 et 13 sont combines. 

68 On notera toutefois que dans l’extrait 14, C contient les mots Atari pf] scoöivq ; (1. 2) 
comme le titre d’un nouvel extrait. Toujours en C, les mots Trjt; KAipaicog sont donnes ä la 
fin de V extrait 8, et non comme l’attribution de V extrait 9. 

69 Voici Lordre general des manuscrits dans les apparats : ACBRUDEGFHZK 
Ath. Les apographes directs, manuscrits S et L, n’y figurent pas. 

70 Dans cet apparat, nous n'indiquons pas si ces legons se trouvent soit in margine , soit in textu. 

71 Pour les premieres lignes de Pextrait 2 (11. 1-5) et pour la demiere paitie de V extrait 14 
(11. 14-15), nous n’avons pas donne un apparat de comparaison, parce que la source precise n’est 
pas claire (voir plus haut). Aussi V extrait 3 n’est accompagne pai* aucun appai*at de comparaison, 
car la seule edition disponible est faite sur base de notre florilege (voir plus haut). 
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stoicheion consists of seven chapters of which each contains one or more excerpts : 
this amounts to a total of fourteen fragments, taken from the Old and the New Tes¬ 
tament and from patristic texts from c. 200 to the sixth/seventh Century, and dealing 
with topics of exegetical and dogmatic nature. For some of the excerpts, parallels 
with other florilegia (such as the Sacra Parallela and the Loci communes) can be 
observed. 
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CONSPECTUS SIGLORUM 


Recensio I 

A Parisinus, Coislinianus 294 (s. XI-XII), ff. 146 v -148 v et 126-131 

Recensio II 

C Parisinus gr. 924 {s. X), ff. 161-170 
B Atheniensis, Bibliotheca Nationalis 464 (s. X), pp. 207-208 

Recensio III 

D Mediolanensis, Ambrosianus Q 74 sup. (s. X), ff. 55-58 v 

E Argentoratensis, Bibliotheca Nationalis et Universitatis gr. 12 (a. 
1285-1286), ff. 86 v -92 

G Athous, Iviron 38 (a. 1281-1282), ff. 39-43 v 

F Atheniensis, Bibliotheca Nationalis 329 (s. XIII-XIV), ff. 101 -102 v et 
109™ 

H Vaticanus gr. 491 (s. XIII), ff. 168-173 

Fragmenta 

R Athous, Lavra B 43 (s. XII), f. 180 v 

U Oxoniensis, Bodleianus, Baroccianus 91 (s. XIV), ff. 199 v -200 v 
Z Monacensis gr. 551 (s. XV), f. 64 r_v 
K Athous, Koutloumousiou 9 (s. XIV), p. 486 
Ath Atheniensis, Bibliotheca Nationalis 2429 {s. XIV), f. 14 v 
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Ztoixsiov 0 


<A'> Ilspi xcov xsaadpcov Orjpicov wv 6 Aavifj^ sGsaaaxo 


r l7i7ro}a>xoi) pdpTupoq 

’EjreiSfi 8uavör|xd xiai 5oksi sivai xd puaiiKax; imö xoö Aavif]^ sipripsva, 

OÖÖSV XOÖXCDV d7T0Kpi)\}/0|i£V 7lpÖq 87l(yVCOaiV XG)V uyirj VOÖV K£KXr||I£VCOV. 

Ilpcozov TOiVDV 0r|piov cbc; Xeaiva, Kai rnepä avzfj (bq äszov. ‘ Asaivav ’ xoivuv 
7ipoasi7i(bv ‘ avaßaivovoav sk zfjg Oa/Aooijq xf]v xcbv BaßiAcovicov 
ßaaiAdav ysysvr||i£vr|v sv xco Koapco safipavsv, xabxrjv obaav xfjq siKÖvog 5 
if]v xp^^fjv KsepaArjv xö 8s ^sysiv ‘nzspä avzfj cbq aszov\ öxi b\j/d)0r| ö 
ßaailsöq NaßouxoSovoaop Kai Kaxa xob ©sob £7if|p0r|. Eixa cpr|aiv ‘s&zür/ 
zä izzspa avzfjg\ öxi Ka0T]ps0r| f| 5ö^a auxoir s^s8i(bx0il ydp sk xrj q 
ßacikeiac, abxob. Tö 5s sursiv ‘KapSia ävOpcbnov sööOrj abxco Kai sni tuoöcov 
ävOpcbnov sazäOrj ’, öxi (isxsvötigsv, driyvoix; sauxöv öxi av0po)7iö(; saxiv, 10 
Kai sScoks xf]v Sö^av xco 0sco. 

Msxa yoöv xf]v Asaivav ösvzspov Orjpiov opa opoiov äpKcp , ÖTisp fjaav 
oi rispaai. Msxa ydp Baßo^coviooq oi üspaai 8isKpdxr|Gav. Tö 5s A,sysiv 
‘xpia 7r^£upd sv za) ozöpazi aözfjqf, xpia s0vr| s5si^sv, nspaaq, Mf|8oi)(;, 
Baßotaoviooq, Ö7isp 8s5siKxai jisxa xöv xpuaöv apyopoq sv xrj sIkövi. 15 


Tit. litterae ACDEGH Tit. capitis ACBUDEGFHZ Tit. frg. 1 AUDEGFHZ 
1 ACBUDEGFHZ 


Tit. capitis Cf. Dan. 7 1.1-33 Hippol. Rom., De Antichristo 23.1 —25.3 3 Dan. 7.4 3-4 
Dan. 7.3 6 Dan. 7.4 7-8 Dan. 7.4 9-10 Dan. 7.4 12 Dan. 7.5 14 Dan. 7.5 


Tit. litterae Lxoixeiov] om. C Tit. capitis A'] scripsimus, KscpaXaiov piß' CB, KscpaXaiov pß' 
EG, pß' DH, om. AUFZ | xsaadpcov] om. UDEGFHZ | örjpicov] Oipoicov (sic) C | 6] om. 
UFZ | sösaaaxo] xsOsaxai CB Tit. frg. 1 papxnpot;] ispopapxnpo<; UEG 

1.1 öoksi sivai] transp. U | n7iö] 7iapa U 2 xooxgjv] öpiv add. UEG, psv add. D | d7ioKpö\|/opsv] 
d7ioKpn\|/copsv ADEGFHZ | xcov] xöv C a c - 3 Xsaiva] Zsaisvav (sic) U | anxfj] anxrjq U | cbg 2 ] 
onq (sic) H 3-6 Asaivav... asxon] om. H 4 7ipoasi7icbv] sirccbv U 5 xanxpv] cbq praem. UEG 
xfjq] Kai praem. UEG 6 xf|v] om. U 7 Kai] om. UEG | xon] om. BEG | S7if|p0r|] Kai praem. 
UEG | s^sriXp] öxi praem. F 8-9 s^söicbxöp... anxon] om. BG ac 8 s^sÖicoxOp] söicbxOr) 
U 9 Kapöia] Kapöiav D 11 xpv] om. Z 12 apKcp] äpKxcp Z 13 nepaai 1 ] 7tspaoi (sic) F 
öisKpdxpaav] SKpaxpaav E ac FH 14 anxrjc;] anxon U | s0vp sösi^sv] transp. U 15 ösösiKxai] 
Kai praem. UEG | apynpoi;] apynpov Z 

1.1 ’E7isiöf]] ’E7isi onv Hippol. | xd] xanxa Hippol. | n7iö... AavipX] non hab. Hippol. 2 xcov] 
xon; Hippol. | KSKxppsvcov] KSKxppsvon; Hippol. 3 npcoxov... asxon] non hab. Hippol. 
3-4 xoivnv 7rpoasi7icbv] ös si7icbv Hippol. 6 anxfj cbq] anxrjt; cbasi Hippol. (sed vide app. crit.) 
8 p... anxon] anxon f| öö^a Hippol. 9 anxcp] anxfj Hippol. 11 xpv] non hab. Hippol. 13 ante 
Baßntaoviooc;] xonq hab. Hippol. | oi 2 ] non hab. Hippol. 15 ante BaßnZcovionq] Kai hab. 
Hippol. | ante dpynpoq] ö hab. Hippol. 
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"Ercsixa xpixov Oi^piov näpöcdu omvsc; fjGav oi "EXkr\veq. Msxa yäp 
Ilspaaq AXsi;av8po<; ö MaKsScbv SKpaxr|GSV, KaGsXcbv Aapsiov öq SsSsiKxai 
sv xfj sikövi 6 xaXKÖq. Tö 8s Xsysiv ‘Tczspa zsaaapa Kai zsaaapsg KscpaXai rep 
örjpicp ’ GacpsGxaxa sSsi^s 7rooq Sis|ispiG0r| eiq xsGGapa pspr| f| ßaai^sia 
AXs£dv8pov xsaaapaq yap KscpaAÄg surebv zovq zsacapaq ßaailsiq xovq s£, 20 
adxfjq dvaaiaviaq spfjVDGS. Ts^shtwv yap 6 ÄA^avSpo^ Sisi^s xf]v 
ßaaiA,s(av siq Tsaaapa pspr|. 

"Ejisixa (pr|Giv 6 Orjpiov zvzapzov epoßspöv Kai mOapßov, oi ööövzsg 
avzov oiöifpoT Kai oi övuxsq avzov xa^Koi’. Tivsq ooxoi a Xk' rj Tcopaioi, 
Ö7isp SGiiv 6 GiSripoq f| vöv SGidiGa ßaGi^sia; ‘Kai Kvfjpai yap amf\q\ 25 
cpr|Giv, ‘oiöppaV. Msxa yoov xooxo zi BTio^s^suixai, aXX fj zä i'xvrj zcov 
noööjv xfjq siKÖvoq, sv oxq pspog psv zi oiöijpovv, pspog ös zi öazpaKivov , 
ävapspiypsvov siq aXkr\ka; Mugxikgk; s8f|taöos 8ia xdbv SaKxo^cov xoi><; SsKa 
ßamXeig xoix; s£, adxfjq sysipopsvoo^, ooGTisp Kai ösKa Kspaza 
7ipoGr|yöpsHGSV, sv oiq avaßf|GSiai sxspov coGsi TrapacpoaSiov Kai zpia zcov 30 
7ipö avzov vKpilfhovi, ÖTisp SsSsiKxai odx sxspot; aXk rj ö avxixpiGxoq. Tpia 
8s Kvpaza vKpiCovoOai im’ amov zovq zpsig ßamXeig Ssikvdgiv, Aiyo7rxoo, 
Aißdcov xs Kai Ai0iÖ7icov, ovq avsX,si sv rcapaxa^si noXspov. 


ACBUDEGFHZ | ab ebasi (1. 30) ACUDEGFHZ 


1.16 Dan. 7.6 18-19 Dan. 7.6 23-24 Dan. 7.7 25-26 Dan. 2.33 26-27 Dan. 10.10 

(LXX) 27 Dan. 2.42 28 Dan. 2.41 28-29 Dan. 7.24 29-31 Dan. 7.7-8 31-32 Dan. 7.8 
32-33 Cf. Dan. 7.24 


1.16 7idp5a^i<;] napbaXiv U | otxivec;] f\ziq Z | oi] om. BEG 18 xfj] om. DEG | K8(pa^ai] 
KeepaXm«; D 18-19 xcp Oiplco] xö Orpiov FZ 19 Oiplco] öe add. D 20 A^e^dvöpon] xoö praem. 
B 21 anxip] anxon U | ö] om. B 23 oi] Kai praem. FH 24 aXk ] oök aAXoi U 25 aiöipoq] 5s 
add. F 25-26 anxfjq (pipiv] transp. UEG 26 (pipiv] om. FHZ | ai6ipai] apynpai U 
n7CoAiX8i7ixai] n7roXsi7rsxai E ac - 27 psv xi] psvxoi ADEGFHZ 28 ösKa] om. 
B 30 Trpooi'iyöpsnasv] 7tpor|yöpenaev C a c - | avaßipsxai] dvacpnf|oexai UEG 31 sxepoq] aXkoc, 
add. U 33 xe] om. FZ 


1.16 ante xpixov] xö hab. Hippol. 17 ö... SKpöxrpev] sKpöxrpev ö MaKsöcbv Hippol. 18 post 
xeoaapa] 7iexeivoh hab. Hippol. 21 ö] non hab. Hippol. 22 post ßaoiA,eiav] anxon hab. 
Hippol. 24 ante 'PcopaToi] oi hab. Hippol. 25 Kai] Ai Hippol. 26 yonv] yap Hippol. 
n7ro^s^surxai] 7rspiXsi7isxai aya7rr|xe Hippol. 27 ante oiörpobv] soxi hab. Hippol. 28 post 
ÖaKxn^cov] xcbv 7io6cov hab. Hippol. 29-30 oho7isp... 7ipooriyöpsnosv] a7rsp ^syei Aavif]^ 
7ipoosvöonv xeo öripico Kai i5oi) 6sKa Kspaxa Ö7iioco anxon Hippol. 30 post sxepov] piKpöv 
hab. Hippol. | cbosi] cbq Hippol. 31 post avxi%piGXO(;] ö sysipöpsvoq öq Kai anxöq xf]v 
’lon5aio3V ßaoiZsiav avaoxriGSi hab. Hippol. 32 SKpi^ooGÖai... anxon] d Xsyei n7i’ anxon 
8Kpi^onG0ai Hippol. 
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B' Ä7üö58i^k; öti GsoxÖKog Kuplcoq f] (if|Tr|p toi) Koploo Xsysxai 


KupiAAou Ä^s^avSpslaq 

Ettsiöti nvsq (ppsvoß^aßsia cpspopsvoi xpicttotokov psv QeXovgi koIeiv ttjv 
äylav 7iap0svov, oöksti 5s Gsotokov, i'aicoaav öti rcoMxn tg)v dv0pd)7rcov sv 
xfi ria^aia Tupocpfjxai is Kai ispsiq xP l( ^ T oi SKa^ouvxo, raxa tö 4 pfj cuzteoOe 
töjv xpicrccov /nov ’* Kai Xpiarög Kvpiov ovrog ecrriv, Kai näviEq oi xco eX aico 
SKSlVCp TW TOTCIKCO XPlÖflSVOl SKa^ODVTO XpiOTOl. 5 

Odkodv sksivoi psv näviEC, sisv äv Kai pa^a siKÖTCoq 5ia tö KsxpioOai 
XpiaToi, pövoq 5s XpiaTÖq Kai @sö(; äkrßivöq ö ’Eppavoof|^, Kai odk av 
apapxoi xa}tr|0oi)(; si xic; s^oito Aiysiv, ©<; ai psv xwv akXwv pr|xsps(; 
XpiaxoTÖKOi, oi) ppv sti Kai Gsotokov povr| 5s 7iap’ SKsivaiq r| ayia 
TiapGsvoq xP^'fOTÖKoq ts öpou Kai GsoTÖKoq Xsysxai. rsysvvr|KS yäp töv oi) 10 
\\tiköv av0pco7iov Ka0' i^paq, aapKwGsvxa 5s \iaXkov Kai svav0pco7rriaavTa 
TÖV SK 0SOD Kai 7iaTpÖq Xöyov. 

"Ecpn 5s Kai 7ioo TlavXoq' O Kazaßäg avzög egziv Kai 6 ävaßäg. Ots 
toivdv Kai ©söq sgtiv aX,r|0f|(; Kai ßaai^söq Kaxa cpdaiv, sippTai 5s Kai xr\q 
5ö^t](; Kdpioq ö saxaopcopsvoc;, nüq ava5i>osis xiq Gsotokov sittsiv xf]v 15 
ayiav 7cap0svov; 


Tit. capitis ACDEGFH Tit. frg. 2 ACDEGF 2 ACDEGFH 


2.1-5 fons ignota (cf. Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad monachos Aegypti in Actis Concilii universalis 
Epheseni anno 431, ACO I, 1, 1 [p. 14.9-13]?) 3-4 Ps. 104.15 4 I Regn. 24.11 (cf. I Regn 
24.7) 4-5 Cf. Ex. 30.25 6-12 Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad monachos Aegypti in Actis Concilii 

universalis Epheseni anno 431, ACO 1, 1, 1 (pp. 14.34 - 15.4) 13-16 Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad 

monachos Aegypti in Actis Concilii universalis Epheseni anno 431, ACO 1, 1, 1 (p. 23.8-12) 
13 Eph. 4.10 14-15 cf. 1 Cor. 2.8 

Tit. capitis B'] KscpaXaiov piy' C, KscpaXaiov py' EG, py' D, om. FH | ?isysxai] Kai oh 
XpiaioiÖKOi; add. F 


2.1 (ppsvoßXaßsia] (ppsvoßXaßia CFH 2 ioxcoaav] ixcoaav (sic) D 3 xs] om. DFH 5 xco xunuap] 
om. FH | SKaXohvxo ypioxoi] transp. EGF 6-7 Ookouv... ypioxoi] om. A ac - 7 Xpioxöq] Khpioq 
add. E sl| P ra lm G 8 apapxoi] apdpxr| EG 9 SKsivait;] SKsiva q Dp c EG 10 7iap08VO(;] 0 soxöko<; 
DEG | xs] 5s D | oh] om. DEG 11 \|/iXöv] h\|/r|Xöv DEG 12 Kai] om. EG 13 Kai 7ion] transp. A, 
7ioi) F | T)xs] "Goxs F 


2.6 sksivoi psv] oi psv aXXoi Cyrill. | post 7Edvxs<;] cbc; scppv hab. Cyrill. 7 aXpOivöi;] aXpOcoc; 
Cyrill. 9 post ypioxoxÖKOi] psv hab. Cyrill, (sed vide app. crit.) | SKsivaK;] SKsivat; Cyrill, (sed 
vide app. crit.) 10 ante ?isysxai] vostxai xs Kai hab. Cyrill. | xöv] non hab. Cyrill. 12 Kai] non 
hab. Cyrill. 13 Kai nov] 7tod Kai Cyrill. | nahXoc;] ö paKapio«; nahXoc; 7tspi ahxoh Cyrill, (sed 
vide app. crit.) | post dvaßd^] h7rspavco xcov ohpavcov iva 7rXiipcoop xd Tiavxa hab. Cyrill. 
14 aXri6r|<;] äXr\Q(bc, Cyrill. 15 avaShasis] sv5oiaasis Cyrill. 
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'AKX' igcoc; 8 K 81 VO spsiq- ap’ oov, suts poi, GsÖTiycoq ppxrip ysyovsv f\ 
7rap0svo(;; Kai 7ip6(; as tohtö cpapsv, öxi ysysvvrjTai psv opo^oyonpsvax; 
aoxfjq xrjq oi)öiaq toh 0sot> Kai Tcaipöq ö ^obv ts Kai svimÖGiaicx; aoxoH 
Xöyoq Kai avapxov sv XP^ V( P T1 1 v üftap^vv sxsi asi, GuvucpsGxax; xco 20 
ysyswr|KÖTi, sv aoxco xs Kai guv aoxco xmapxcov xs Kai vooopsvoq- sv 
SGxaiOE; 5s tou aiobvoq Kaipoiq S7usi5f] ysyovs oap^, tohtsgtiv f|vcb0r| GapKi 
\|/i)Xpv syoHor) if]v loytKpv, ysysvvrjoGai Xsysxai Kai oapiaKobq 5ia yovaiKÖc;. 
"Eoiks 5s 7icoq xco Ka0’ rjpaq tökco tö en aoxco pHGippiov. Ai psv yap xobv 
S7üi yrj q ppispst;, imp psxorioai xfj cpuosi 7ipöq yswpoiv, exouoi psv sv prjxpa 25 
7rpyvi)psvpv Kaxa ßpaxi) xpv oapm, Kai acppaoxoh; xiGiv svspysiaic; 0soo 
TipoioHGav ts Kai xsXsioupsvpv sic, stöoq avGpawcivov svipoi 5s xco £öhö tö 
7rvsi)pa ©söq Ka0’ öv oi5s xpÖ7iov. nXozzsi yap Tuvsvjua ävOpcbnov sv avzco 
Kaxa xpv toh 7rpo(ppxoH (pcovpv sxspoq 5s oapKÖq Kai öpoicog sxspoq 6 
\|A)Xpc; SGTi Jiöyoq. AXk' si Kai ysyövaoi pövov aoxai xobv öctcö yrjq ocopaxcov 30 
ppxspsq, äkk' ohv öA,ov d7roxsKouoai xö ^obov, xö sk \|/Dxn<; A,syco Kai 
Gcbpaxcx;, ooxi pspot; Xeyovxai xsksiv, oh 5’ av suroi xig xfjv ’EXioaßsx, (psps 
surstv, GapKOxÖKOV psv, oh pf]v sxi Kai \|/hxox6kov sktstoks yap 
\j/HXCO0svxa xöv ßa7ixiGxf]v Kai cbg sv s^ apcpoiv xöv avGpcojrov, vj/oxpc; 5p 
Aiyco Kai ocopaxoc;. Toiouxo 5p xi 7iapa5s^öps0a Kai S7ii xfj ysvvposi xoh 35 
’Eppavoop^. rsysvvpxai yap, cbq ecppv, sk xrjq xoh 0soh Kai ftaxpöc; ovaiaq 
6 povoysvpc; auxoo ^öyoq - S7rsi5p 5s GapKa Xaßcbv Kai i5iav aoxpv 
Troipcdpsvoq Ksxpppdxucs Kai oiöq av0pco7üOH Kai ysyovs Ka0’ ppaq, oo5sv 
oipai xobv dxo7icov sittsiv, paTAov 5s Kai avayraiov öpo^oysiv öxi 
ysysvvpxai Kai Kaxa GapKa 5ia yuvaiKog, Ka0a7rsp aps^si Kai f| xoh 40 
dv0pco7TOT) vj/oxp Gi)va7Toysvvaxai xw Gcopaxi Kai cbq sv Xs^öyiGxai 7ipö(; 
aoxö, Kaixoi xpv cpoGiv sxspa 7iap' aoxö vooopsvp xs Kai imdpxoHGa Kaxa 


ACDEGFH 


2.17-48 Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad monachos Aegypti in Actis Concilii universalis Epheseni anno 
431, ACOl, 1, 1 (p. 15.7-33) 28 Zach. 12.1 

2.17 ctp'] dpa A 18 ysyewriiai] ysysyiyuai ACF 19 0eoü Kai] om. FH | 6] ©q F 23 Tryv] irj 
E ac - | yeyewrjoOat] ysyevrjaOai ADH 24 xcov] anxcov H 25 ppxpa] prjxpi (sic) D a c 28 yap] 
xoivnv EG 29 xon] om. EG | Kai] om. F 33 aapKoxoKov] oapKoxöxoKov (sic) A 36 xoü] om. 
FH 40 ysyewrixai] yeyevrixai D 42 auxö] anxöv D, adxcp F, anxrj H 


2.18 os] x£ Cyrill. 20 oovntpsoxcbi;] onvn(p£oxr|Kcb(; Cyrill. 21 xs 2 ] non hab. Cyrill. 
25 yswr|oiv] ysvsoiv Cyrill, (sed vide app. crit.) 27 ante dv0po37nvov] xo hab. Cyrill. 28 ante 
0eö<;] ö hab. Cyrill, (sed vide app. crit.) 31 ante Xsyco] öf] hab. Cyrill. 32-33 xf]v... sursty] 
(psps si7isiv xpv EXioaßsx Cyrill, (sed vide app. crit.) 35 Toionxo Sr)] Toionxöv Cyrill. | ante 
7rapa5s^öps0a] 7rs7rpax0ai hab. Cyrill. 36 post Y sydwpxai] psv hab. Cyrill. 39 xcov dxo7rcov] 
xö axo7iov Cyrill. 40 Kai 1 ] non hab. Cyrill. 41 onva7royswdxai xco] xco ibico onva7royswdxai 
Cyrill. 
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töv i'Siov Xöyov. Käv si ßodXoixö tk; tv\v toö 5sivoc; grixspa Adysiv cbq soxi 
|i8v aapKoxoKoq, od pf]v sxi Kal vj/oxotökoi;, 7rspiaaos7ifiasi Aiav tstoks 
yap, cbq s(pr|v, auvisOsipsvov sdxsxvax; s£, avogoicov io ^coov, Kai sk 5ooiv 45 
psv nXx\v sva äv0pco7cov, gsvovxoq psv smxspoi) toö 0’ örcsp saxiv, 
auvSsSpap^KÖTcov 5s WGTisp si q svoi^xa cpuaiKi^v, Kai oiov avaKipvdvxcov 
äXkr\koiv Ö7isp äv cbq i'5iov sraxspco 7ipoafj. 

’E^sX-aßsio xoivuv a7rsppaiO(; Äßpaäg Kai KSKoivcbvrjKsv ai'pazog Kai 
oapKÖq ö Tod @sod Xöyoq, i5iov 7toir|oä|isvo<; awpa xö sk ywaiKÖq, iva jif] 50 
gövoq i)7rdpxn ©söq, d Xk' f|5r| Kai avOpomoq ysyovdx; Ka0’ rjjiä q vooixo 5ia 
xf]v svcooiv. Oukoöv sk 5do psv 7rpaypdicov öpo^oyoopsvcoq, 0 sött|tÖ(; ts 
K ai dv0pco7ü6ir|TO(;, ö ’Eppavooi^. üAxjv slq Kdpioq Irioodq Xpioxöq si q xs 
Kai dXr|0f|<; mo q, ©söq xs ögoö Kai av0pco7ro(;, Kai odk avOpcorcoi; 
0so7ioir|0si(; sv ioco xoiq Kaxa xdpiv, ©söq 5s [laXkov dXr|0ivöq sv dv0pco7isig 55 
gopcpfj 7is(privcb(; 5E r\\xaq. 

"Qcmsp rjpsiq xo adxö 7rvsdga 7rA,oi)xf|GavTS(; -KazcpKtfKc yap sv rafg 
KapSiau; rjpä)v- xsxayps0a psv sv xskvok; ©sod, xo ys |ir|v sivai xod0' Ö7isp 
sapsv, odk aTtoßsß^Kapsv -sapsv yap avOpomoi Kaxa cpdoiv, Kaixoi ©sw 
^syovxsq äßßä ö naztjp odxco Kai adxög ö xfjq xod ©sod Kai 7iaxpö(; odaia q 60 
d7coppoTCO(; SK7üS(pr|V(b(; ©söq ^öyoq 7ipooA,aß(bv xo avOpdmivov, xsxipr|KS 
psv tt)v cpdaiv, od pf]v s^co ysyovs xrjq iSiaq d7rspoxfj<;, pspsvr|KS 5s Kai sv 
dv0pco7roxr|xi ©söq. OdkoOv odk sv öpyavoo xa^si 7iapsi^f|cpapsv xöv sk xfjq 
7iap0svoD vaöv, S7ropsvoi 5s päAAov xfj 7iiaxsi xwv ispwv ypappaxcov Kai 
xaTq xwv ayicov (pcovaiq aapra ysysvvfjoOai xöv ?iöyov 5iaKSiaöps0a Kaxa ys 65 
xodq f|5r| 7toäMkk; fjgiv 7rpoa7io5o0svxaq xpÖ7ioi)(;- odxco Kai xsOsiksv d7isp 
%wv xi^jv i5iav \|A)xnv. ’E7rsi5f] yap rjv ö Oavaxoq adxod xw KÖapco 
acoxipioq, VTccpsivc azavpöv, aiaxvvrjq Kazatppovtjcrag, Kaixoi ^cor| Kaxa 


ACDEGFH I ab Oikobv (1. 63) ADEGFH 


2.49-56 Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad monachos Aegypti in Actis Concilii universalis Epheseni anno 
431, ACO 1, 1, 1 (p. 18.16-22) 49-50 Hebr. 2.14 57-89 Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad monachos 

Aegypti in Actis Concilii universalis Epheseni anno 431, ACO 1, 1, 1 (pp. 21.23 - 22.18) 
57-58 Eph. 3.17 60 Rom. 8.15 65 cf. Io. 1.14 68 Hebr. 12.2 


2.43 Käv] Kai DFH 45 ob q scprjv] om. FH 46 pev 2 ] om. DEG 49 cnreppaxoi;] 07C8ppan 
C 51 pövoq] pövov EG 51-52 Siä xfjv] Si' A 52 pev] om. G ac - | xe] om. FH 53 eiq xe] eixe 
AD 57 DaTiep] "ÜTiep EG, yap add. FH 58 pev] onv add. EG | xeicvoiq] xeicvoi (sic) 
D 63 Oukouv] Oukouv EG 65 yeyewrjoOai] yeyevrjoOai ADEGH | SiaKeioopeOa] 
Siavopaöpeöa EG | ye] xe DEGF 66 onxco] Ka0' ob q EG 


2.45 ebxexvcoi;] ebxexväH; Cyrill. 46 eva äv0po37rov] äv0pco7röv eva Cyrill, (sed vide app. crit.) 
51 pövoq UTiäpxp] pövov U7räpxcov Cyrill. 52 5bo] Sboiv Cyrill. 54 äXp0r|i;] ä?ir|0co<; Cyrill. 
57 post "na7rep] yap hab. Cyrill. | abxö] abxob Cyrill, (sed vide app. crit.) 63 7rapeiXf|(papev] 
7rap8iXfj(p0ai (papev Cyrill. 66 7ioXXäKig] TiXeioxäKii; Cyrill. 
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cpÖGiv imapxcov 6c; ©söq. IIox; ohv f| ^cof] xsGvavai Xeysxai; Trj iSia aapKi 
7ia0oi)Ga töv Gavaxov, iva (palvr|Tai ^cof] ^coo7ioioi)Ga 7 cdA. 1 v ai)xf|v. Osps 70 
yap, si Kai scp’ ripcov atixcov ö toh Gavaxoi) 7io}a)7üpay|iovoiTO xpÖ7C0(;, oöx 
änac, xiq ouv xa>v sixppovoövxcov spsi xoiq anö yfjq GcopaGi 
GDyKaiacpGeipsaGai xd q vj/uxac;; ’AXk' olpai xoüxö sgtiv oöSsvi xd)v övxcov 
evSoiaGiöv 7iAr|v avOpcoTcou Gavaioq xö GupßsßriKÖq ovopd^sxar oöxco 
vofjGSK; Kai 871’ aöxoi) tou ’Eppavom^. ’Hv psv yap 6 Aöyoq cbg sv iSico 75 
Gcopaxi xcp sk yuvaiKÖg, eSiSao Ss aöxco Gavaxco Kaxa Kaipöv, 7caGxcov psv 
odSsv siq iSiav cpÖGiv aöxöq -^cof] yap sgti Kai £coo7üoiö<;- oiksioü|isvo<; 5s 
xd GapKoq, iva Kai adiod Asyr|xai xö 7ia0siv, Kai si q 6 7iavxcov dvxa^ioq 
xsGvsdx; i)7üsp 7ravxcov dyopaGT) xcp iSico aipaxi xfjv 671 ’ oöpavöv, Kai 
KaxaKxf|Gr|xai xco ©sco Kai 7iaxpi xoöq ava TcaGav xrjv yrjv. Kai xodxo cbc; 80 
aAx|0co(; ö paKapioq 7rpocpf|xri<^ 'Haaiaq SiaKripdxxsi Asycov sv Tcvsdpaxr 
Aiazovzo amoq KAr/povoprjcrsi noXXobq Kai zcbv la/spcov pspisi OKvXa, dvQ' 
cbv napsööOrj siq Odvazov r/ y/vxfj avzov, xai sv zoig ävöpoig KaxsAoyiG0r|. 

Eli; odv ö 7iavxcov a^icoxspoc; imsp 7cdvxcov xsGsiks xf)v \|/uxfjv, Kai GDvsxcbpsi 
psv oiKovopiKa><; Kaxaßißa^SG0ai ßpaxi) xcp Gavaxco xf)v Gapm, Kaxf|pyr|KS 85 
8s 7idA.iv aöxöv cbq ^cof] 7ia0sTv oök sv5sxopsvr| xö Tcapa cpÖGiv iöiav, iva Kai 
sv xoiq aTcavxcov axovr|0fj GcbpaGiv f| cpGopa, Kai xö xod Gavaxou 
7iapaX.T)Oixo Kpdxoq. "Qmzsp yap sv zco Äöäp ndvzsq dnoQvrjOKOvoiv , ovzco 
Kai sv zco Xpiozcb ndvzsq £’cooKOirjOrjGÖpsda . 

npOGKÖvr|GOV oöv cbq sva, pr| SisAxbv si q 5öo psxd zr\v svcogiv. 90 


ADEGFH | ab napaMoixo (1. 88) AC(]pafc6oixo)DEGFH 


2.82-83 Is. 53.12 88-89 I Cor. 15.22 90 Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad monachos Aegy’pti in Actis 
Concilii universalis Epheseni anno 431, ACO I, 1, 1 (p. 23.13) 


2.71 6 ... 7ioA,i)7üpaypovoTio] 7io}a)7tpaypovoixo 6 xob Oavaxoo D | 7io^n7rpaypovoTxo] 

7roAn7tpaypoveTxo E, 7roAn7tpaypoveT G 72 eöcppovoövxcov] so (ppovonvxcov 

DEGF 73 onyKaxa(pOsipso0ai] onvKaxacpOsipsoOai A | onösvi] oi)5sv FH 75 cbcg] om. 
EG 76 anxw] anxö H 81 5iaKT)pnxxsi] Kppnxxsi DEGFH 85 Kaxf|pyr)Ke] Kaxr)pKT| (sic) D, 
s^ppKsi EG 86 anxov] amöq DEGFH 87 axovr|6fj] anxovpOfj (sic) D, 6nvr|0fj 
EG 88 7rapa?a3oixo] napahooi xö AD | yap] om. G ac 89 ^coo7ioiriOr|o6p80a] ^coo7roir|oöp80a G 

2.72 encppovouvxcov] en cppovonvxcov Cyrill. 73 ante GnyKaxacp0sipso0ai] oi> hab. Cyrill, (sed 

vide app. crit.) 76 anxcp] anxö xcp Cyrill. 81 aXr|0Q)<;] aXr|08(; Cyrill. 83 KaxsXoyiö0r|] 

sXoyiG0r| Kai anxö^ apapxiaq 7CO^Acdv dvf)V8yK8v Kai öia xdi; avopiaq anxcbv 7iap8560r| Cyrill. 
84 post a^icbxspoi;] xf|V iöiav hab. Cyrill. | xfjv] non hab. Cyrill. 86 svöexopsvr]] dvexopevp 
Cyrill. 87 axovr)0fj] axovr|ori Cyrill. 88 a7io0vi]GKonGiv] d7io0vf)GKopsv Cyrill. 90 onv] cbc; 
Cyrill. 
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T' Ilspi io!) prj OrjoavpiCsiv sni yijq 


ÄGavaoioo Ä^s^avSpsiaq ßißWov ifjq spprivsiaq tou raia MaxBaTov 
Mrj Oijg avpit^szs vpiv drjoavpovq sm z fjg yfjg , cppaiv 6 XpiOTÖq, ottov orjq Kai 
ßpcöoip äcpaviCsi, Kai ottov kXsttzoi öiopvooovoi Kai kXsttzovoi ■ QrjoavpiCßzs 
ös vpiv Orjoavpovg sv ovpavoig, ottov or/g Kai ßpcöoig oi)K äcpaviCsi, Kal ottov 
kXsttzoi ov öiopvooovoiv, ovös kXsttzovoiv. Oi 5s 87iaKOi3oavT8(; toötcov rav 
ppparav si7rov KaArj sau acpöSpa rj oopßooAia Kai aftöSsKToq i| yvcbprp 
Tod 7iapa Tf]v yrjv paAAov sv odpavolq Ö7io9r|oai)pi^siv Ta rcapovTa too 
ßioi). AXXa ncbc, Gpaopsv tö xP^ a ^ 0V Kai dpyöpiov sv oöpavoiq, 
aprixavoupsv. "Egti yap acpöSpa x)V|/i^Xöq acp’ ppdrv ö oöpavöt;, Kai oi) 
8i)vaps9a xf\ xeipi scpiKsoGai aÖToir oiks 5 s öpwpsv SKsivpv xf]v KMpara 
fjv sGsaaaTO 6 7raTpiapxr|(; laKcbß, iva SE amf\q avs^GövTsq Ö7io9r|acbps9a 
sv tco odpavco Ta imapxovTa ppdrv. O 5s Kdpioq - Kav 6 oöpavöq sgti 
acpoSpa \)\j/r|X6(;, 55vaa6s si q ainöv örcoGpoaDpiGai töv ÖGiAaycbypTOV 
Gpaaupov Tfjq SiKaiOGuvpq. Aöq 7iraxd) Kai 7tsvpTi cov %pfj£ei 5 Ka * suppasK; 
airca Ö7ioKsipsva sv tco odpavco od)a, apöXwua, ä8iacpGopa. w Exsk; 8s Kai 
K^ipaKa 8ipKOuoav Ö7UÖ yrj q siq odpavöv, töv ocoTppiov OTaupöv, 
avaßaGpi8aq 8s Ta SöypaTa rav axpavrav söayysAacov avaßpGi oov 8i’ 
aÖTWv eiq Ta q S7ioi)pavioi)(; povaq, iva So^aoGfjq si q töv aidrva. IIpöosxs 5s 
Kai tco ^syopsvcp 7iap spoir O Xvyyoc, zov ocbpazöc; soziv 6 ö(pßa/.pög. Ei ö 
öcpßaXpöq oov änXovq soziv, öXov zö ocopä oov cpcozsivöv sozar säv ös ö 
öcpßaXpöq oov TTOVijpöc ; soziv, öXov zö ocopä oov okozsivöv sozai. TivsTai 8s 
zö ocopä okozsivöv, zov öcpßaXpov Trovrjpov övzog, oi) 7iapa Tpv amav too 
Sppioopyoö* nävza yap öoa sttoitjosv ö Qsöq KaXä Xiav , äXka napa töv 
poxGppöv Kai sGs^ömKOv TpÖ7iov too KSKTppsvoo aiköv. OcpOaXpöv 5s 


10 


15 


20 


Tit. capitis ACDEGFH Tit. frg. 3 ACDEGFH 3 ACDEGFH 


Tit. capitis Matth. 6.19 3.1-4 Matth. 6.19-20 1-28 (Ps.-)Athan. Alex., Scho/, in Matth. 
6.19, PG 27, col. 1373.4-43 8-10 cf. Gen. 28.12 18-21 Matth. 6.22-23 22 Gen. 1.31 

23-24 Matth. 6.23 


Tit. capitis T'] KS(p&?uxiov pi5' C, Kecpatauov p5' EG, p5' D, om. FH | yfjq] xffe praem. EGF 
Tit. frg. 3 ßißXiov... MaiGaTov] sk xoh MaxOaion AonKä D, MaxGaion AonKä EH, om. GF 
ßißXlov] ßißAo^ C | MaxOaTov] 0' add. C 


3.1 Orioanpi^sxs] Orioanpl^rixs C 3 npiv] f)plv EGF | onpavoTt;] onpavcp ADF | 07100 '] ohxs 
add. F | ook] om. F 5 oopßonAia] onpßon^f] DEGFH | d7r65sKxoi;] d7io58Kxa(a (sic) 
EG 6 onpavoTt;] onpavcp F 9 anxoh] anxöv A 10 a7io0riocbp80a] d7io0cbpsOa FH 11 xcp 
onpavro] xoT(; onpavotc; FH 12 anxöv] saoxöv A 14 Kai] om. G 16 axpavxcov] ayicov D 18 Kai] 
om. FH | xcp Jcsyopsvcp] xö Xsyöpsvov DFH 19-20 cpcoxsivöv... 000 2 ] om. H 19 cpcoxsivöv] 
okoxöv (sic) F 20 rivsxai] Tivcooks EGFH 21 7iapa] 7ispi F | xf|v aixiav] om. E a c G 
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Tuovf'fpöv dKOHCöv, ODVST8 aKpoaxa, vösi sivai (if| töv övia sv xrj KscpaXrj, 
äXXa töv imdpxovxa 7iovr|pöv ta)yiG|iöv sv xfj dcpoöxiGXG) KapSla. Ei 5s Kai 25 
ai)|ißair| xöv acopaxiKÖv öcpOa^pöv GKOxia0fjvai sk noXX^c, (popaq psdpaxoq 
Kai öddvriq toh Kpavioi), äXX ’ oi)xs f| GCopaxiKri xucptaoGiq nva d7io^svoi xdrv 
(isWtövxcov Kai aiöicov ayaBdrv. 

<A> nspi Bavaxcov aixpviSicov 

4 Baailsioi) Kaiaapsiaq 

0avaioi 8s ai(pvi8ioi S7rayovxai, xdrv öpcov xrjq ^cofjq 7i?tr|pG)9svxcov, oüq s^ 
apxfjq Tispi SKaaiov f\ SiKaia xod 0scro Kpiaiq S7ir|^s 7iöppco9sv, xö 7ispi 
SKaGTOD f]|id)v GDpcpspov 7rpoßA,87üopsvr|. Aoipoi 8s Kai adxEoi Kai 
S7io|ißpiai, Koivai xivsq siGi nX^cä 7iö^scov Kai s9vdrv, xod KaKod xf|v 
apsxpiav KoXä^ovam. Xlc, odv sdspysxrn; ö iaxpöq, Käv 7 tövoh(; Kai 5 
aA,yr|8övaq sp7roifj xco Gcopaxi -xfj vögco yap paxsxai, ovyx xco Gcbpaxi-, 
ohtoh; ayaBcx; 6 ©söq, ö xrjv Gcoxipiav xco 7iavxi 8ia xdrv pspiKdrv koMgscov 
S ioiKodpsvoq. 


E' nspi 0h|icö8ot>(; 


5 

Ävfjp 9i)pcb8r|(; ouk shgxiipcov. 


ACDEGFH Tit. capitis ACDEGFHKAth Tit. frg. 4 ACRDEGKAth 

4 ACRDEGFHKAth | ab Aoipoi (1. 3) ACDEGFHKAth Tit. capitis AC 5 AC 


4.1-8 Basil. Caes., Qnod deus non est auctor malorum , 3, PG 31, col. 333.20-30 5.1 Prov. 

11.25 


Tit. capitis A'] scripsimus, Kscp&Xaiov pis' C, KscpaXaiov ps' EG, ps' D, p£' K, om. AFFLAth 
nspi... aicpviSicov] post Baoi^siou (tit. frg. 4) transp. KAth | Oavdxcov aicpviöicov] transp. F 
Tit. frg. 4 Baoi^sioo Kaioapsiag] Baodisioo CEGK, xoö abxoö psyaXou Baoi^siou Ath, 
psydXoi) R Tit. capitis E'] Kscpataxiov piC' C 

3.24 sivai pf|] ti*ansp. EG 27 oöxs] obx EG | d7io^svoi] dTto^svcbvsi (sic) A, d7io^svsi (sic) 
F 4.1 xcbv öpcov] xö öpco K ac - 1-2 s^ apxrj<;] s^apyfji; R 2 Kpian;] post SiKaia transp. 
R 3 onpcpspov] oupcpspco H a c - | Aoipoi] Aoipöv A 4 7iAr)yai] om. F 5 ö] om. AEGKAth | Kai] 
Kav E, köv GK 6 xfj vöocp] xpv vooov F | yap] om. EGFKAth | on^i] ob FH | ocopaxi] 8s add. 
H 


4.1 aicpviSioi] non hab. Basil. 2 f|... ercr^s] E7ir|§£v f| Sirnia xoö 0eoö Kpiai<; Basil. 

3 SKaaxon] SKaoxov Basil. | 7rpoßXs7ropsvri] 7ipoßXs7ropsvon Basil. | Aoipoi] Aipoi Basil. 
5 Kai] Kav Basil. 6 ocbpaxi] Kdpvovxi Basil. 5.1 Avf]p] 8s add. Prov. 


4.1-8 Sacra Parallela , PG 96, col. 316.40-49 5.1 Sacra Parallela, PG 96, col. 265.14 (cf. 

Wahl 1985, p. 59); cf. Ps.-Max. Conf., Loci Communes , c. 19.5c (Maxll) 
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’Opyf] änoXkööi Kai (ppovifioix;. 

Mf| iaGi sxaipoq av§pi BujicbSsi, cpilcp §8 öpyiAxo pif| auvauMCpu. 

XsiXr| acppovoq ayouaiv auxöv si q Kam, xö 8s axöpa auxoi) xö Bpaai) 
Bavaxov STCiKa^eiiai. Zxopa acppovoq auvxpißsi sauxöv, xd 8s auxoD 5 
7iayiq xrj \|/uxfj amov. 

’Ävspot; ßoppat; s^fjysips vs(pr|, 7ip6aco7iov 8s avaiSst; yJiwaaav spsBi^si. 
Äasßr](; öc, odk f|axDV0r| 7rp6aco7rov svxifioi), ou8s oi8s xipfjv BsaBai todtcd. 

6 Esipax 

OB SDvfjaexai Bupöq aSiKoq SixaicüBfjvar f\ yap po7if] xou Bupou auxou 
7ITC0GIC; auxoi). 


7 ’Ek tod mxa MaxBaiov 

Ild q ö öpyi^öpsvoq xco dSetapcp adxou siKfj svoxöt; saxiv ifj Kpiasi. 


8 BaaiXsiou 

Ouai oi juedvovzsg ovk and oi'vov. ©upöq ps0r| saxi xrjc; \|/DXTj^, SKcppova 


auxfjv 7ioid)v cbq ö oivoq. 


AC Tit. frg. 6 A 6 AC Tit. frg. 7 A 7 AC Tit. frg. 8 A 8 AC 


5.2 Prov. 15.1 3 Prov. 22.24 4-6 Prov. 18.6-7 7 Prov. 25.23 8 lob 34.19 6.1-2 Sir. 
1.22 7.1 Matth. 5.22 8.1-2 Basil. Caes., De ieiunio hom. 1, 10, PG 31, col. 181.25-27 1 
1s. 51.21 


7.1 xfj] sv praem. C 


5.5 oovipißsi saoxöv] auvipißr] abico Prov. | 5s] transp. Prov. 7 ßoppdq s^pysips] 

ßopsaq s^sysipsi Prov. 8 Aoeßfjq] non hab. lob (sed vide app. crit.) | f|oxuvör|] S7rr|oxi)v0r| 
lob (sed vide app. crit.) | xonico] a8poi<; lob (sed vide app. crit.) 6.2 anxon] abico Sir. (sed 
vide app. crit.) 7.1 siKfj] non hab. Matth, (sed vide app. crit.) | sonv] saxai Matth. 


5.2 Sacra Parallela , PG 96, col. 265.15 (cf. Wahl 1985, p. 74) 3 Sacra Parallela, PG 96, 

col. 265.20-21 (cf. Wahl 1985, pp. 106-107); cf Ps.-Max. Conf., Loci Communes, c. 19.5c 
(Maxll) 4-6 Sacra Parallela, PG 96, col. 265.27-30 (cf. Wahl 1985, pp. 90-91) 7 Sacra 
Parallela, PG 96, col. 265.32-33 (cf. Wahl 1985, p. 126); Ps.-Max. Conf., Loci Communes, c. 
69.4 (MaxU), c. 40.4 (Maxll) 8 Sacra Parallela, PG 96, col. 265.10-11; Ps.-Max. Conf., 
Loci Communes, c. 19.5b (Maxll) 6.1-2 Sacra Parallela, PG 96, col. 265.40-41 (cf. Wahl 
1974, p. 45); Ps.-Max. Conf., Loci Communes, c. 19.6a (Maxll) 7.1 Sacra Parallela, PG 96, 
col. 268.1-2; Ps.-Max. Conf., Loci Communes, c. 19.1 (MaxU et Maxll) 8.1-2 Sacra 
Parallela, PG 96, col. 268.9-11; Ps.-Max. Conf, Loci Communes, c. 19.8f (Maxll) 
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9 Tfjq KMpaKoq 

Tivsq söpsTaß^riTOi 8K 0opoi) imapxovTSc;, apsAx&<; Tispi if]v toötod 
0spa7rsiav Kai smpsXsiav SiaKsivxai, pif| vooüvTsq oi xdX-avsq, ön ysypa7iTai 
// poTurj toü Ov/uov avroD maxng avrov. ©opcoSriq sgtiv S7u1t|7ütikÖ(; 
SKOHGlOq, s£, dKODGlOD 7tpoA,f|V|/Sa><;. 

10 Zsipax 

Msxa OvpcbSoxx; pif| 7ioif|ar|(; paxr|v Kai pif| Sia7ropsi3oo psx’ aÖTOÖ xpv 
spripov* ön co<; oö8sv sv öcpOaXpoiq aÖTOÜ aipa, Kai Ö7 toh oök sgtiv 
ßopOsia, Kaxaßa^si gs. 


11 Tpriyopioi) too Nöooriq 

Ti q av Sisi;s^0oi 7rpöc; ä^iav ia 7ia0r|; Ti q Ö7roypa\|/£i ?iöyo q xf]v 
aoxnpooi)vr|v xfjq TOiaÖTr^ vöooo; 'Opaq ia rav Saipovcovrav 7ia0r|, xoiq 
vnö 0i>poi3 KSKpaxripdvoE; S7ncpaiv6psva; AöyiGai ia 7rapaÄAr|}ia too 
Saipovoq Kai toh 0opoi) ia oi)p7rrapaTa, Kai xiq sv toötoic; f| Siacpopa. 
"Ycpaipoq Kai SiaGipocpoq rav Saipovcovrav ö ö(p0a^pö(;, Trapacpopoq f] 
y^coTTa, xpaxi) tö cp0sypa, ö^sia Kai lAaKraSriq f| (pcövrj. Koiva xadia Kai 
0i)poü Kai tov Saipovoc;, K^övoq KscpaXfjc;, x £l P® v sp7cA,r|KTOi Kivfjosi<;, 
ßpaopöq ö}toi) tov Gcbpaxoq, aGiaxoi tiöSs^, pia rav Söo voopparav f] 8ia 
TCOV TOIOHTCOV H7TOypa(pf|. ToGOÖTOV pÖVOV 7iapf|^X,aKTai TOO sispoi) TO 
STSpOV, ÖGOV TÖ psv SKOOGIOV SlVai KaKOV, TO 8Ö aßOD^pTCOq 7CpOG7ri7rTSlV 
oiq äv ysvpTai, tö Ss raY iSiav öppfjv sv oopcpopa ysvsoOai, tot> 7iapa 
yvcoppv ti 7ta0sTv, ögov s^ssivoxspov. Kai ttjv psv sk Saipovoq vögov ö 
iStbv Tiavraq fi^sposv, xf]v Ss sk Oopoü 7capa(popav öpoö ts si8s Kai 


10 


Tit. frg. 9 AC 9 AC Tit. frg. 10 AC 10 AC Tit. frg. 11 AC 11 AC 


9.1-3 Io. Clim., Scalaparadisi 8, PG 88, col. 828.24-27 3 Sir. 1.22 3-4 Io. Clim., Scala 
paradisi 8, PG 88, col. 829.20-21 10.1-3 Sir. 8.16 11.1-38 Greg. Nyss., Or. beat. 7, pp. 

155.6- 156.21 


Tit. frg. 11 toö] om. C 


11.10 7rpoo7E(7Ei8iv] scripsimus cum Gregorio, 7ipoo7ri7riov codd. 12 Saipovoq] öaipövcov A 


9.2 voouvt£<;] £vvoouvi8(; Clim. | ön yeypouurai] xou euuövto^ Clim. 3 aüxou 2 ] auicb Clim. 
11.1 post a^iav] irjcg öpyfjtg hab. Greg. 3 xd] non hab. Greg, (sed vide app. crit.) 4 ante 
öcdpovoi;] i£ hab. Greg, (sed vide app. crit.) 6 lAaKicbörK] lAaKcbörK Greg. (sed. vide app. 
crit.) 7 Oupon] ante iou hab. Greg, (sed vide app. crit.) 11 y£vr)iai] cyycvpiai Greg. 


10.1-3 Sacra Parallela , Wahl 1974, p. 69 
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8|Ti(if|aaio, ^rjpiav Kpivcov tco \ir\ D7cspßa^so0ai tco Ka0' sauiöv 7ia0si xöv 
7rpovoaf|aavTa. Kai ö psv Saipcov oTpsßJuSv tod s|i7ca0OD(; tö otopa psxpi<; 
sksivod tö KaKÖv iaxr|ai, Kaia tod aspoq siKrj §iapp(7ricov tod psppvÖToq 
xd q xsipaq, 6 8s Tod 0DpoD Saipcov odk äpya q noisx Taq Kivrjosi<; tod 
ocopaTO(;. ’E^siSav yap S7iiKpaTf|Gr| tö 7ia0O(; Kai D7rsp^sor| tö 7rspiKapSiov 
aipa, Tfjq ps^aivriq xoÄfj q, &q cpaoiv, sk Tfjq ODpcoSoDq SiaOsoscoq Ö7ravTaxf| 
KaTaa7iapsiai'|(; tco ocopan, töts D7rö tcdv svSo0sv oDv0}aßopsvcov öt pd>v 
aTSVoxcopsiTai TiavTa Ta 7rspi ttjv KscpaXfjv aio0r|Tf|pia' öcp0a}tpoi psv D7rsp 
tt]v tcov ß^scpapcov S7nypa(pr|v s^co0ODVTai, Dcpaipöv ts Kai SpaKovraSsq 
7rpöq tö Xvnovv ötsvi^ovtsi;* ao0paTi Ss Ta oTiMyxva GDVSxsTar öioiSodgi 
8s KaTa tod adxsvoq ai cp^sßsq* Kai f| y^uöaaa 7taxDVSTar Kai f] cpcovf|, 
aTSVODpsvriq Trjq apTripiaq, aKODaicoq ö^överar Kai Ta xsiXr\ ttj D7ioa7iopa 
Tfjq \j/DXpaq SKsivriq x°^K 7if|yvDTai ts Kai 7cspipsA,aivsTai, Kai 8DOKivr|Ta 
ylvsTai Tipöq Ti'jv KaTa cptioiv SiaoToMjv Kai imopDODoiv, rix; prps töv 
7TTDS^OV SV TCO GTÖpaTl 7I^SOVÖ^OVTa 7ispiKpaTSiv StivaoOai, äXka 
oDVSKßaAAsiv Toiq pfjpaoi, tod ßsßiaopsvoD cp0öyyoD töv äcppöv 
7rapa7iTDOVTO(;. Töts toivdv Kai t äq x s ^P a( ^ sgtiv iSsiv avaKivoDpsvaq D7iö 
Tfjq vögod Kai todi; 7iöSaq cboaDTco^* KivsiTai 8s Ta psXr| mma odksti 
paTT|v, Ka0a7isp S7ti twv SaipovcbvTCOV, äXk' S7ii KaKOD tg)v äXkoic, Siä Trjq 
vögod oDpjc^SKopsvcov. Ed 0D(; yap 7tpö(; Ta Kaipia twv aio0r|Tr|picov ai 
öppai tcov aXh^koxx; 7i^r|TTÖVTCov yiyvovTai. Ei 8s nov 7ipoosyyiosis Trj 
GDp7cA,OKfl TÖ GTÖpa TCO GCÖpaTl, OÖSs oi ÖSÖVTSq Ö7ipaKTOl pSVODGlV, äXk' 
spcpöovTai 0r)pioD 8iKT|v olq av sp7csA,aocooi. Kai Ttq av Ta Ka0’ sraoTOV 
STL7COI KaKa, ÖGa SK TOD 0DJIOD TT|V ySVSGlV 8XSIJ 'O TOIVDV KCOX.DCOV TT|V 
touxdttjv aGxrjpoGDvr|v sIkötcoc; av paKapioTÖq ts Kai Tipiog. Kai pr|8si(; 
oisoOco tcov sk tod naQovq svspyoDpsvcov KaKcov, tcdv KaTa töv 0Dpöv 
odSspiav aM,r|v sivai xa^S7üC0TaTr|v vögov. 


AC 

11.38-40 Greg. Nyss., Or. beat. 7, pp. 156.28 - 157.1 

11.14 spippaaio] Bpiapaaio C ac - 15-17 GipeßXcov... öalpcov] om. A 22 öpaKovicoösc;] 
5paKovicbör|i; A 23 Xd7io\)v] ?loi7iöv C 


11.14 tco 1 ] tö Greg. 22 87nypacpriv] Trspiypacppv Greg, (sed vide app. crit.) | ts] ti Greg. 
27 Ö7rop6oDGiv] S7c(pDGiv Greg. | prjTs] pp5s Greg, (sed vide app. crit.) 32 kcxkoO] kcxkco 
Greg. (sed. vide app. crit.) | cx^Xok;] aXXfjXou; Greg. 34 post 7rpOGsyyiGSis] sv hab. Greg, (sed 
vide app. crit.) 39 7rö0oi)(;] piGOOi; Greg, (sed vide app. crit.) | tcov 2 ] tt|v Greg, (sed vide app. 
crit.) 40 obÖspiav... vögov] apöiav oiSG0ai ps xa^S7ro)TdTr|v sivai Greg, (sed vide app. crit.) 


15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 
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C' Ilspi tot) KaOijascrds Kai vpsic; sni öcbösKa dpövoug. Ti 8r|^ooaiv oi 

Opövoi ; 

12 ’Ek tou Kaxä MaxGaiov 

Äfii'jv Äiyco T)(iiv, ön dfieic; oi aKoAxyoGfiGavxsq jioi sv xrj 7iaA,iyysvsaig, öxav 
Ka0iar| ö viöq tou dv0pcö7iOD S7ri Gpövou 86§n<; adxoi), Ka0f|asa0s Kai opsit; 
S7üi ScbSsra Gpövouq Kpivovxsq xd q ScbSsm qv'kaq tou lapafj^. 


13 f Ep|ir|veia xoi) XpoaooxöpoT) 

Ti soxi 4 Kpivovzs c’ avxi tou ‘KaxaKpivovTsq’; 08 yap SiKaaxai ps^ooai 
Ka0s8sia0ai, öXk cöGTCsp s^sysv ävSpsg Nivsvizai ävaazrjaovzai Kal 
KamKpivovoi zrjv ysvsäv zavzrjv Kai ßaoiXiooa vözov KazaKpivsl , ouxco 8f] 

Kai ooxoi. Kai Siaxi ook eins 4 xöv kögjiov Kai xf]v oiKoopsvriv’, äXka ‘zag 
öcoösKa (pvXäq zov laparjX’; ’E^siSi] sv xoiq adxoTq rjaav xsGpappsvoi Kai 5 
vögoic; Kai rjGsaiv. "Oxav odv ^sycooiv oi TooSaToi öxi Siaxooxo ot>k 
r|8\)vf|0r||isv TUGTSHGai xcp XpiGxco, öxi ö vopxx; sks^sos xd 7rapayys^paxa 
adxoT) pf) 8sxsG0ai, Todxouq siGaysi si q jisgov tovc; xöv auxöv Ss^apsvoug 
vöpov Kai TriGTsdGavTaq KaxaKpivsiv SKsivoug aTravxag- Ö7tsp Kai s^sysv öxi 
öiazovzo s£, uptöv auxcov Kpizal vpcov avzoi soovzai. Ti ouv 8 t]Xougiv oi 10 


Tit. capitis ACDEGFH Tit. frg. 12 ACEGFH 12 ACDEGFH Tit. frg. 13 AC 
13 ACDEGFH 


Tit. capitis Matth. 19.28 12.1-3 Matth. 19.28 13.1-10 Io. Chrys., In Matth, hom. 

64(65), 2, PG 58, col. 610.45-60 1 Matth. 19.28 2-3 Matth. 12.41-42 4-5 Matt. 19.28 
10 Matth. 12.27 10-12 Io. Chrys., In Matth, hom. 64(65), 2, PG 58, col. 611.14-16 10-11 
Matth. 19.28 


Tit. capitis C'] KstpaXaiov piC, KscpäXaiov pC' EG, pC' DH, om. F | Ka0f|oso0s] 
KaOiasoOs DEGH | Ti] Kai praem. EG Tit. frg. 12 ’Ek... MaxOaTov] ante 'Epprjvsia (tit. frg. 
13) transp. C, xoh Xpooooxöpon EGFH 


13.2 Ka0sösio0ai] Ka0si)ösio0ai (sic) EG, KaöfjoOai F 5 ’E7i8iöf]] E^si öi) E 6 Xeycoaiv] 
?isyouoiv CDEGF | oi] om. H 7 sks^sds] sks?i£ 1 )£<; F 8 ahxöv] ahxoh AF 8-9 ös^apsvouc; 
vöpov] transp. EG 9 KaxaKpivsiv] KaxaKpivsiv CDEGFH 


13.1 post Ti] ös hab. Chrys. | avxi xoh] xa<; öcbösKa (piAäq xoh 'IopapA. xonxsoxi Chrys. | post 
yap] 5f| hab. Chrys. 2-3 s?isysv... KaxaKpivsi] xf|v ßaoiA.iooav xoh voxon KaxaKpivsiv xf|v 
ysvsäv SKsivriv scppos, Kai oi Nivsnixai ös KaxaKpivohaiv ahxoh<; Chrys. 4 Kai öiaxi] Aiä 
xohxo Chrys. | xöv KÖopov] xä s0vr| Chrys. 5 öcbösKa] non hab. Chrys. | post 'E7i£iöf]] yap 
hab. Chrys. 6 rjösoiv] sösoi Kai 7ioA,ixsia oi xs ’lonöaioi Kai oi ä7iöaxoA,oi Chi*ys. | ohv] non 
hab. Chrys. 7 sksXsds] sküAdqs Chrys. (sed vide app. crit.) 8 pf|] non hab. Chrys. 
sioäysi... psoov] sig psaov 7iapayayojv Chrys. 9 KaxaKpivsiv... äTiavxaq] KaxaKpivsi 7iävxaq 
SKsivoix; Chrys. | post Kai 2 ] rjör| hab. Chrys. | öxi] non hab. Chrys. (sed vide app. crit.) 
10 ahxcov] non hab. Chrys. 10-11 Ti... Oh] Ohös yap Chrys. 
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14 


Opövoi ; Oö raOsSpav Sr|Xcn)aiv oi Opovor pövo q yap scmv 6 Ka0s^öpsvo q 
Kai Kpivcov, äXka xipfjv Kai 8o^av acpaxov 7iapsSf|?uDas 8ia ia>v Bpovcov. 

<Z> Ilög vorjxsov io Enapoig zcov x^ipoov pov Qvoia eoKepivrj ; 


Esoripiavoi) 

KazsvQvvQpzco rj Kpoasv/rj pov cog Qvpiapa Evcbniöv oov, cpr|aiv ö AamS, 
vnapoig zcov x £l P c ~ JV P OD Qvoia Eonspivip Aiaxi pf] eooGivrj; Ado Qvoiag ö 
Mcoüafjq sksZsocts yivsaOai, paXkov 8s 6 ©söq* piav scoGivfjv Kai piav 
Efmspivrjv. ’OpGpivfj söxf] rjv imsp xrj q vdktÖ(;. 'O yap SiaacoGsiq xf]v vf)Kxa, 
soxapiaisi sv xfj fjpspa. 'H tompivrj Qvoia si>xfl rjv fmsp xrjq fjpspaq. ’EttsiSi^ 
8isxf]pr]oa^ ps, cppaiv, sv xfj fjpspa, soxapiaxd) aoi imsp oXr\q xfjq fjpspaq. 
'E(D0ivr| Qvoia ou 8sxsxai xöv apapxfjaavxa sv voktv f] sonspivrj Qvoia ou 
Ssxsxai xöv apapxf|aavxa sv xfj fjpspa. Aiaxouxo Xsysr Enapoig zcov 
XEipcov pov Qvoia so7cspivrf. Eiospxn saTispaq, a7iZoi(; zag x £ E a C sxooai 
7rapppoiav, a7rXoL>o0f|oovxai, si pf] sypavj/av d8udav, si pf] fjp7iaaav 
7üsvpxa, si pf] s7i^sovsKxr|aav öpcpavöv, rix; 7ipöaco7tov sxouaai 
f)\|/of>a0coaav. Enapoig zcov x £ ipcov pov , avxi tod 6 ßA,87cs, Köpis, Ka0apai ai 
Xsips<;\ Tßonsp yap ö apapxfjaaq 7cpöaco7iov odk exsi ercäpai, x £ *P a S aXA/ 
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ACDEGFH Tit. capitis ACDEGFH Tit. frg. 14 ACDEGFH 14 ACDEGFH 


Tit. capitis Ps. 140.2 14.1-2 Ps. 140.2 1-2 Sever. Gabal., Cosmog. hom. 3, 7, PG 56, 

col. 456.10-13 2-4 Cf. Ex. 29.39 2-14 Sever. Gabal., Cosmog hom. 3, 7, PG 56, col. 

456.15-31 


Tit. capitis Z'] scripsimus, Kscpa^aiov pirf C, Kscpdtanov p£' G, p£' DEH, om. AF Tit. frg. 
14 Xsorjpiavob] Taßa^cbv add. F 

13.11 Ob... Opövoi 2 ] om. A | ol Opövoi] obxoi EG, om. F 12 äXXa] Kai add. 

C 14.1-2 KaTSoOovGpTCo... ecoöivfj] om. EGFH 1-2 Kaxsi)0i)v0f|XQ)... 807ispivr)] om. D 2-3 ö 
Mcotiarj«;] post sks^sugs transp. FH 4 ’OpOpivfj] f] praem. A 6 ps] om. H ac | öXr|<;] om. 
E ac - 7 'EcoOivfj] H praem. EG 8 apapxf|oavxa] apapxavovxa A 9 Eioepxn] Eiaspxsoai AF, 
Eiaspxsxai D, non liq. H 10 Ö7uXoi)oÖf|oovxai] anXovadai C, Ö7i}u)öa0cDaav 

DEGFH 11 7isvqxa] xd xob 7revr|xoq EG 


13.11 drjXoboiv... 0pövoi 2 ] oi 0pövoi ör|ta)öai Chrys. | ante soxiv] abxöq hab. Chrys. 
KaOs^öpevoq] KaOsöobpsvoq Chrys. 14.2 ante Aiaxi] Kai hab. Sever. 2-3 6... sksXsdgs] 
sksXsdgs Mcoöofjq Sever. 3 Kai] non hab. Sever. 4 OpOpivr] sbyf]] H öpOpivfj sbyapiGxia 
Sever. 5 sbyf]] sbyapiGxia Sever. 7 ante ’EcoOivfj] f| hab. Sever. 7-8 f]... fjpspa] non hab. 
Sever. 9 eonepac;] 8G7iepav Sever. 10 Ö7iAoi)a0f|aovxai] ÖTiXobaOcoaav Sever. 11 7rsvqxa] 
7rsvqxai; Sever. | öpcpavöv] öpcpavoöq Sever. 13 oök... ysipai;] 87tapai ob öbvaxai Sever. 
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xmb ifjq gi)vsi5t|gscoi; K8Ka(i7üiai, oi)ico x £l P (i£(ioA.HG(isvr|, 
st)7Kxppi'|GicxGT0(^' Kcd tohto ßoa Ilaütax;- Enaipovra^ 6(jiov(; x^ipas- 


ACDEGFH 


14.14-15 Cf. Sever. Gabal., Cosmog. hom. 3, 7, PG 56, col. 456.36-45 15 1 Tim. 2.8 
14.14 pepoXDGpevri] pepoXopevon (sic) A 15 'E7raipovxa(;] S7ra(povxs(; F, non liq. El 
14.14 xfjq] non hab. Sever. | K8Kap7ixai] KdpTrrexai Sever. 
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Index locorum 
Index sacrae scripturae 

Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Got- 
tingensis editurn , Göttingen, 1931- 

Septuaginta. Id est Vetus Testamentum graece iuxta LXX interpretes. Edidit 
A. Rahlfs. Editio altera quam recognovit et emendavit R. Hanhart. Duo Volu¬ 
mina in uno, Stuttgart, 2006 


Gen. 1.31 

3.22 

Gen. 28.12 

3.8-10 

Ex. 29.39 

14.2-4 

Ex. 30.25 

2.4-5 

I Regn. 24.7 

2.4 

I Regn. 24.11 

2.4 

Ps. 104.15 

2.3-4 

Ps. 140.2 

Tit. cap. Z', 14.1-2 

lob 34.19 

5.8 

Prov. 11.25 

5.1 

Prov. 15.1 

5.2 

Prov. 18.6-7 

5.4-6 

Prov. 22.24 

5.3 

Prov. 25.23 

5.7 

Sir. 1.22 

6.1-2, 9.3 

Sir. 8.16 

10.1-3 

Zach. 12.1 

2.28 

Is. 51.21 

8.1 

Is. 53.12 

2.82-83 

Dan. 2.33 

1.25-26 

Dan. 2.41 

1.28 

Dan. 2.42 

1.27 

Dan. 7 

Tit. cap. A' 

Dan. 7.3 

1.3-4 

Dan. 7.4 

1.3, 1.6, 1.7-8, 1.9-10 

Dan. 7.5 

1.12, 1.14 

Dan. 7.6 

1.16, 1.18-19 

Dan. 7.7-8 

1.29-31 

Dan. 7.7 

1.23-24 

Dan. 7.8 

1.31-32 

Dan. 7.24 

1.28-29, 1.32-33 

Dan. 10.10 (LXX) 

1.26-27 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Begründet von E. und E. Nestle. Herausgegeben von 
B. und K. Aland et al. , 28. revidierte Auflage, Stuttgart, 2012 


Matth. 5.22 
Matth. 6.19-20 
Matth. 6.19 


7.1 

3.1-4 

Tit. cap. T' 
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Matth. 6.22-23 

3.18-21 

Matth. 6.23 

3.23-24 

Matth. 12.27 

13.10 

Matth. 12.41-42 

13.2-3 

Matth. 19.28 

Tit. cap. 12.1-3, 13.1, 13.4-5, 13.10-11 

Io. 1.14 

2.65 

Rom. 8.15 

2.60 

I Cor. 2.8 

2.14-15 

I Cor. 15.22 

2.88-89 

Eph. 3.17 

2.57-58 

Eph. 4.10 

2.13 

I Tim. 2.8 

14.15 

Hebr. 2.14 

2.49-50 

Hebr. 12.2 

2.68 


Index scriptorum aliorum 

(Ps.-)Athan. Alex., Schol. in Matth. ( CPG 2141 [7]), PG 27, coli. 1364-1389 


In Matth. 6.19: col. 1373.4-43 3.1-28 

Basil. Caes., De ieiunio hom. 1 (CPG 2845), PG 31, coli. 164-184 

§10: col. 181.25-27 8.1-2 

Basil. Caes., Quod dem non est auctor malorum (CPG 2853), PG 31, coli. 329- 
353 

§3: col. 333.20-30 4.1-8 

Cyrill. Alex., Ep. ad monachos Aegypti (CPG 5301) 
in Actis Concilii universalis Epheseni anno 431, ACO I, 1, 1, pp. 10-23 
p. 14.9-13 (?) 2.1-5 

pp. 14.34- 15.4 2.6-12 

p. 15.7-33 2.17-48 

p. 18.16-22 2.49-56 

pp. 21.23 -22.18 2.57-89 

p. 23.8-12 2.13-16 

p. 23.13 2.90 

Greg. Nyss., Or. beat. (CPG 3161) 

Gregorii Nysseni De oratione dominica. De beatitudinibus . Edidit J. F. Callahan 
(GNO, 7.2), Leiden - New York - Köln, 1992, pp. 77-170 
Or. 7: pp. 155.6- 156.21 11.1-38 

Or. 7: pp. 156.28 - 157.1 11.38-40 


Hippol. Rom., De Antichristo (CPG 1872) 

Ippolito. LAnticristo. De Antichristo. A cura di E. Norelli (Biblioteca Patristica , 
10), Firenze, 1987 
23.1 -25.3 


1.1-33 
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Io. Chrys., In Matth, hom. 1-90 (CPG 4424), PG 57, coli. 13-472; PG 58, coli. 471- 
794 

Hom. 64(65), 2: PG 58, col. 610.45-60 13.1-10 

Hom. 64(65), 2: PG 58, col. 611.14-16 13.10-12 


Io. Clim., Scala paradisi (CPG 7852), PG 88, coli. 632-1164 

Grad. 8: col. 828.24-27 9.1-3 

Grad. 8: col. 829.20-21 9.3-4 


(Ps.-)Io. Damasc., Sacra Parallela (CPG 8056) 

Sacra Parallela (recensiones secundum alphaheti litteras dispositae, quae tres 
libros conflant) (fragmenta e cod. Vat. gr. 1236), PG 95, coli. 1040-1588; PG 
96, coli. 9-441 

O. Wahl, Der Sirach-Text der Sacra Parallela (Forschung zur Bibel, 16), Würz¬ 
burg, 1974 

O. Wahl, Der Proverbien- und Kohelet-Text der Sacra Parallela (Forschung zur 


Bibel, 51), Würzburg, 1985 


PG 96, col. 265.10-11 

5.8 

PG 96, col. 265.14 

5.1 

PG 96, col. 265.15 

5.2 

PG 96, col. 265.20-21 

5.3 

PG 96, col. 265.27-30 

5.4-6 

PG 96, col. 265.32-33 

5.7 

PG 96, col. 265.40-41 

6.1-2 

PG 96, col. 268.1-2 

7.1 

PG 96, col. 268.9-11 

8.1-2 

PG 96, col. 316.40-49 

4.1-8 

Wahl 1974, p. 45 

6.1-2 

Wahl 1974, p. 69 

10.1-3 

Wahl 1985, p. 59 

5.1 

Wahl 1985, p. 74 

5.2 

Wahl 1985, pp. 90-91 

5.4-6 

Wahl 1985, pp. 106-107 

5.3 

Wahl 1985, p. 126 

5.7 


Ps.-Max. Conf., Loci Communes (CPG 7718) 

S. Ihm, Ps.-Maximus Confessor. Erste kritische Edition einer Redaktion des 
sacro-profanen Florilegiums Loci Communes, nebst einer vollständigen Kolla¬ 
tion einer zweiten Redaktion und weiterem Material (Palingenesia, 3), Stuttgart, 
2001 


c. 19.1 (MaxU et MaxII) 

7.1 

c. 19.5b (MaxII) 

5.8 

c. 19.5c (MaxII) 

5.1, 5.3 

c. 19.6a (MaxII) 

6.1-2 

c. 19.8f (MaxII) 

8.1-2 

c. 40.4 (MaxII) 

5.7 

c. 69.4 (MaxU) 

5.7 
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Sever. Gabal., Cosmog. hom. (CPG 4194), PG 56, coli. 429-500 
Hom. 3, 7: col. 456.10-13 14.1-2 

Hom. 3, 7: col. 456.15-31 14.2-14 

Hom. 3, 7: col. 456.36-45 14.14-15 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE AIAAESIE 
OF JOHN PLOUSIADENOS (14267-1500)* 


A credible synthesis of the biographical and intellectual profile of the 
Uniate Cretan scribe John Plousiadenos is traced back to the middle of the 
twentieth Century, worded by Manoussos Manoussakas . 1 Modern scholars 
tend to base their studies solely on Manoussakas’ work and focus mostly on 
Plousiadenos’ religious, apologetic and hymnographic essays . 2 Indeed, com- 
pared to his Contemporary Cretan coreligionists, Plousiadenos left many 
remarkable treatises in favor of the Union of the Churches . 3 Among them, 
the Aidde&g is considered one of the most interesting and lively works of 
his career. Its full title is AiäXe^ic, ysvopsvrj pszaifb Ebhaßoibq zivoq, i<ai 
TsAcbvov, PaKsvövzov zs, Kai svdc; zcqv ScbösKa svcdzikcov ispscov, napövzcov 
Kai szspcov zpiwv skG i(7G, ÄKpoazob örjXovözi, MäpzvpoQ, Kai AiKaiOKpizov, 
Tcspi zfjq öiaipopäq zfjg obarjQ pscrov rpaiKcbv Kai Aazi'vcov, szi zs i<ai nspi 
zfjq ispäg Kai äyiaq güvööoü zfjq sv PXcQpsvzia ysvopsvrjq . 4 The information 
in this interlocutory treatise has been used by Manoussakas and others 5 as 
reliable historical and autobiographical source material for the delineation 
of the religious state of affairs, and particularly the anti-unionist context, in 
Venetian Crete in the second half of the fifteenth Century. However, as this 


* I would like to express my sincere gratitude to Prof. Dr. Antonio Rigo for his comments 
and suggestions. A book on John Plousiadenos’ life and career, based on the author’s PhD 
thesis, will be published shortly. 

1 M. I. Manoussakas, Recherches sur la vie de Jean Plousiadenos (Joseph de Methone) 
(14297-1500), in REB, 17 (1959), pp. 28-51; see also Idem, Apxwpsig MsOcbvrjQ, Kopcbvrjg 
Kai Movepßaoiaq yvpco ozä 1500, in IleÄonovvrjcnaKä, 3-4 (1958-1959), pp. 97-100; for his 
codicographical activity see mainly RGK 1A, nr. 176; RGK 2A, nr. 234; RGK 3A, nr. 294; 
E. Mioni, Codices graeci manuscripti Bibliothecae divi Marci Venetiarum. Thesaurus 
antic/uus, vol. 1, Roma, 1981, pp. 9-10, 59-60, 65-66, 171-172, 351; Idem, Codices graeci 
manuscripti Bibliothecae divi Marci Venetiarum. Thesaurus antiquus, vol. 2, Roma, 1985, 
pp. 125, 223-224, 265-266, 411-413. 

2 See, for example, D. Touliatos-Miles, loannes Plousiadenos: The man, his music, and 
his musical treatise, in Orjaavpiapaza, 28 (1998), pp. 79-91; D. K. Balageorgos, Oi 
anoKsipsvoi aztj ßißXioOrjKfj zrjq lepäg pov/'jQ zoü Zivä avzöypatpoi kcqöikeq zoö Icoävvov 
lEpr.ojQ zoü Wiovcnaörjvoü, in Proceedings of the Ist International Conference ofthe American 
Society of By zantine Music and Hymnology (ASBMH), Athens, 2007, pp. 47-86. 

3 On this issue see mainly M.-H. Blanchet, La question de TUnion des Eglises (13e- 
15e siecle) : historiographie et perspectives, in REB, 61 (2003), pp. 5-48; A brief checklist 
of Plousiadenos’ writings can be consulted in PLP 23385. 

4 PG 159, coli. 959-1028. 

5 Manoussakas, Recherches, p. 33; see also M. Candal, La «Apologia» del Plusiadeno 
a favor del Concilio de Florencia, in OCP, 21 (1955), p. 36 n. 2. 
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short study aims to illustrate, the AiäAs&g is a fully symbolic essay, which 
does not present a reliable account of historical reality. 

The period in which the AiäAe&g was written, the early 1460s, 6 coincides 
with the initial stage of a period of ideological fermentation in a complicated 
socio-religious context. The outcome of the Council of Florence in 1439 did 
not radically affect the religious policy of the Venetian authorities in Crete. 
The Venetians probably interpreted the Union as another aspect of the 
decline of the Byzantine Empire and as a last and desperate attempt at its 
salvation. The impact of the Union was quite similar for the Greek Orthodox 
flock everywhere. The reaction in Constantinople was more disdainful of 
the reform than revolutionary. 7 In Crete, for as long as the society’s reaction 
was essentially negative and without inflammatory implications, 8 the Vene¬ 
tian authorities maintained a neutral attitude, while giving to the Latin arch- 
bishop Fantino Valaresso the possibility to pursue proselytizing policies, 
according to the suggestions of the Holy See. Key historical events such as 
the fall of the Byzantine Capital and the ensuing revelation of Sifis Vlastos’ 
conspiracy in the years 1453-1454 constituted the main reasons for the polit- 
ical insecurity and wariness on the part of the Venetians, and for the strict 
supervision of the Cretan society, and especially the Orthodox clergy. 9 In 
this context of socio-religious vigilance a group of priests was rallied to 
advocate Unionism and search for financial Support for its subsistence 
within the strenuously Orthodox Cretan flock. John Plousiadenos was the 
leader of the Uniate group of Crete, whose existence was officially pro- 
claimed and recognized in the early 1460s through the Bequest of Cardinal 
Bessarion. 10 Thanks to the solicitude of Bessarion and the mobilization of 
Plousiadenos in Venice and in the Vatican, on April 1., 1463, the Holy See 


6 See below p. 132. 

7 M.-H. Blanchet, LFglise byzantine ä la suite de VUnion de Florence (1439-1445) : de 
la contestation ä la scission, in BF, 29 (2007), pp. 79-123; see also V. Laurent, Les 
«memoires» du Grand Ecclesiarque de TEglise de Constantinople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur 
le concile de Florence (1438-1439) (Concilium Florentinum. Documenta et scriptores , Series 

B, 9), Rome, 1971, pp. 554-556. 

8 See for example the letter of the Uniate priest Gratianos in V. Laourdas, Ai zalainojpiai 
toü rpaziavoö, in Kprjzucä Xpovixd, 5 (1951) ( Kpr/zucä IJakaioypacpiKä, 11), pp. 245-252. 

9 Ch. Maltezou, The historical and social context, in D. Holton (ed.), Literature and 
society in Renaissance Crete, Cambridge, 1991, pp. 26-29. 

10 Z. N. Tsirpanlis, Tb KAqpoöözrjpa zoö KapSiva/Jou B/jaoapicovoz yiä zobg (piAevcoziKobg 
zfjc, ßsvezoKpazoofievtjg Kppzrjc, (1439-17ot; ai.) (ÄpiozozsXsiov llavßniozr/piov 
GrooaXoviKpQ, EmozrjpoviKrj Enezrjp'n~ (PiAoootpiKtjc, XyoXqg, 12), Thessaloniki, 1967, 
pp. 89-102; for Bessarion see especially G. Fiaccadori (ed.), Bessarione e VUmanesimo. 
Catalogo della Mostra. Venezia, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, 27 aprile-31 maggio 1994 
(Saggi e ricerche. lstituto italiano per gli studi filosofici, 1), Napoli, 1994, and the recent 

C. Märtl - Ch. Kaiser - Th. Ricklin (eds), “Inter graecos latinissimus, inter latinos grae- 
cissimus”. Bessarion zwischen den Kulturen (Pluralisierung & Autorität, 39), Berlin, 2013. 
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approved to subsidize twelve Uniate priests of Crete from the income of the 
estate that the Latin Patriarchate of Constantinople possessed on the island. 11 
In late 1465 and by the initiative of Bessarion, the number of beneficiaries 
was increased to seventeen, plus one secular teacher of the Greek language. 12 

After the establishment of the Bequest, it seems that John Plousiadenos 
immediately gained the confidence of Bessarion, who became Latin Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople in April 1463. 13 In June 1463 the Cardinal mentioned 
Plousiadenos as capeUanum suum and continuum commensalem and made 
him a member of a committee that was established to resolve the problems 
of the patriarchal property in Euboea. 14 However, Plousiadenos obtained 
important assignments in Crete. In late 1464, the Venetian authorities 
appointed him vice protopapas of Chandax, 15 while Bessarion nominated 
him as Lord of the Churches (äp/cov zcov SKK^rjaicov) 16 and as his plenipotent 


11 H. D. Saffrey, Pie II et les pretres uniates en Crete au XV e siecle, in Opocmpiopaza, 
16 (1979), pp. 41-44. 

12 P. Eleuteri, Una lettera di Bessarione ai sacerdoti cretesi, in Bessarione e l’Umane- 
simo, pp. 246-248; see also R. Stefec, Neue Dokumente zu kretischen Kopisten cles 
15. Jahrhunderts, in Bsl, 70 (2012), pp. 325-326. The bull is published in Tsirpanlis, To 
KX rjpoöözrjpa, pp. 267-270, doc. 17; for the teacher of the Greek language, identified with the 
well-known Byzantine scholar Michael Apostolis, see A. F. van Gemert, O Mi/arjX 
AnoGzöXpq coq öäoKahoQ zcov eXXrjviKcbv, in EXXrjviKa, 37 (1986), pp. 141-145. From the 
beginning of the 16 th Century until the expiry of this Institution in the 17 th Century, their num¬ 
ber was set at sixteen - see Tsirpanlis, Tb KXrjpoÖozrjpa, pp. 137-138, 171-175. 

13 L. de Mas-Latrie, Patriarches latins de Constantinople, in Revue de VOrient latin, 3 
(1895), p. 445. 

14 Tsirpanlis, Tb KXrjpoSözrjpa, p. 96 n. 2; for this issue see E. Despotakis, II patriarcato 
latino di Costantinopoli e le conflittualitä ecclesiastiche a Negroponte (15° sec.), in REB, 71 
(2013), pp. 187-197. 

15 In a notarial deed of late November 1464 Plousiadenos is mentioned as protopapas, 
chief of the Greek priests in Chandax (see Tsirpanlis, Tb KXrjpoöozipia, p. 92 n. 4), whereas 
in a deed of late August of the same year he is referred to without this title (see below, n. 16). 
It has to be mentioned that even if Plousiadenos is cited on many occasions as protopapas, 
he was always a vice, a substitute, as, since 1454, the emeritus was the priest John Limas, the 
betrayer of the conspiracy of Sifis Vlastos (see the checklist of the officers in N. V. Tomada- 
kis, TIpcozonanäöeq Kpr/zrjQ (1210-1669), in KprjzoXoyia, 4 [1977], pp. 41-42). For the eccle- 
siastic function of protopapas in Chandax see Idem, 'Ocpcpudaov öiducpiGig. JTe.pi npcozonanäScov 
/copoeniGKoncov Kai zcov Gvvacpoov avzoiq, in AOrjvä, 76 (1976-1977), pp. 41-52. 

16 The earliest documented mention of Plousiadenos with this title dates back to 1467 and 
is to be found in codex Athous Lavr. 545 (E 83): “0sou xö bcopov Kai jrövog Tcoavvou, xö 
(sic) ’ttIkLtiv IlA-ouaiaSrivoü, xdya Kai Ouxou, \\iäXzoc xs Kai apxovxo(; xcov skkLt|gicov, 
7tpcöxo7ia7rd 5s ßlx^s XavSaKog Kpfixpg. ’Eypdcpri sv Bsvsxiaig xcp a“i)“^“ sxsi sv zalc, 
ppspatg Xpiaxocpöpou Mcöpco Aoukcx; Bsvsxlag, Ö7rpi}Aicp k'” (Manoussakas, 
Recherches, p. 37). It is, however, most probable that Bessarion proceeded to grant this title 
immediately upon his election to the patriarchal see. This is confirmed by a notarial deed of 
August 28., 1464, in which Plousiadenos is mentioned by Niketas Lagos, one of his coreli- 
gionists in Chandax, as äp/cov zcov SKKXr/oicbv: “Commitens committo ego papas Nichitas 
Lago, habitator Candide, vobis venerabili presbitero Iohanni Plussiano [sic], arghon ton eclis- 
sion, presenti [...]” (Archivio di Stato di Venezia [henceforth A.S.Ven.], Notai di Candia, 
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on the island. 17 In fact, the AiäAß&g must have been written in the first years 
of his gradual consolidation in the religious life of the society of Chandax. 

The treatise presents a vivid dialogue set in Chandax between two union- 
ists, a “pious man” named MavovrjX 6 MovyyÖQ and a “Catholic” (7 coävvr/g 
ißpßbc, ö nXoüGiaötjvö g), and two “anti-Latins”, John Damasenis (7 coävvrjg 
ö AapaaaivrjQ) and a “monk” named Voulgaris (Bo6)^yapric, TaKßvöozr/g). 
The dispute takes place in front of three auditors, Ävzcbvioq 6 Zaypßöoc, 
(« öiKaiOKpizrjQ ), rscbpyioQ 6 &akmpoq ( äizpoazr/g), JcoävvrjQ T^ovpöoövrjc, 
( päpzöQ ). 18 As is clear from the title of the treatise, their debate is about the 
dogmatic divergences between the Orthodox and the Latin faith, of which 
the latter prevails. The author speaks through the character of the “Catho¬ 
lic”, one of the twelve Uniate priests of Chandax who decides to interfere 
just in the middle of the conversation after being invited by the monk Voul¬ 
garis, the most polemic anti-unionist among the participants. 19 Yet the 
“monk” is the one to be most convinced by the argumentation of the 
“Catholic” and finally he converts. 20 

The exact date of composition of the AiäÄß&g is controversial. Manous- 
sakas placed it around 1460 because Plousiadenos is presented as a sim¬ 
ple priest, with no mention of the office of protopapas , which was 
obtained by the author a few years later. The scholar did not take into 
consideration the office mentioned in the title (7 coävvov npcozoißpscoQ zov 
IJXovGiaörjvoö), which he argued was an addition of a later period. 21 
Although there is no evidence to Support such a date, it is suggested to 
be in line with the chronology, firstly because after 1465 the Catholic 
group did not count twelve priests as indicated in the title but seventeen, 
and secondly because the content is said to be related only to the author’s 
will for the achievements that were eventually obtained during the years 
1464-1465. 

Some of the historical inaccuracies arising from the content of the 
A idXß^ic, primarily concem the chronology of the schism and the time of the 
author’s birth. At the beginning of the conversation, before the “Catholic” 

b. 106 [Nicolö Gradenigo], fase. 11, f. 97 r ); for this office see V. A. Leontaritou, 
EKK/jjaiaaziKd a&cbpaza Kai vnrjpsGiet; ozrjv npcbipr] Kai psaij ßvCavzivp nspioöo (, Forschun¬ 
gen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte. Athener Reihe, 8), A0f|va, 1996, p. 100. 

17 His role as plenipotent of Bessarion in Crete is attested since March 1464 (A.S.Ven., 
Notai di Candia , b. 29 [Francesco Cappello], f. 106 [141 ] r ), and it was in this capacity that 
Plousiadenos bestowed the first portions of the Bequest on the beneficiaries (see some exam- 
ples of the notarial deeds in Tsirpanlis, Tö KArjpoöözrjpa, pp. 262-263 doc. 14,1-III). 

18 PG 159, col. 961A. 

19 Ibidem, col. 996C. 

20 Ibidem, col. 1021A-B. 

21 Manoussakas, Recherches, p. 33 n. 35. 
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joins the group of interlocutors, the “pious man” asks Voulgaris about the 
origins of the doctrinal divergences between Greeks and Latins: 

EüAaßrjg: Oukouv ol Aaxlvoi ouk siaiv opööSo^oi; 

PaKsvövzrjg: Onöapfj. 

EüAaßrjQ: Kai vuv eysvovxo sxepö5o^oi, f\ npö noXXov xqv Tcicmv 
a7rcbX,saav; 

PaKsvövzrjQ : npö TtevxaKoaicov xpövcov. 22 

This chronological approach by Plousiadenos, where he refers to the 
schism of 1054 through the “monk”, is very generic. 23 It would be hazard- 
ous to assume that the author used this in order to demonstrate that the 
“monk” has a confused perception of the past and consequently to weaken 
his ensuing Orthodox thesis. Such a ploy would not be conducive to the 
author’s ulterior purpose, viz. to challenge the arguments of an efficient 
dogmatic Opponent and not to proselytize an incompetent interlocutor. In 
any case, this constitutes a first indication that the historical Information 
contained in the AiäAe&g should not be taken at face value, not because of 
the historical ignorance of the author, but because his ultimate purpose did 
not require a strict delineation of historical reality. 24 

Another chronological imprecision is related to the year of the author’s 
birth. Plousiadenos decided to provide some auto-biographical Information 
close to the end of his work in order to justify his initial attachment to the 
Orthodox faith: 

PaKsvööztjg: Flax; xaöxa oök sXeyexs 7ipÖT8pov, öxe Kai upeig ou pövov 
svavxiot zf\ auvööcp, äXXa Kai ößpicrxai xcov Aaxivcov wrripxsxs, dx; Kai 
au sig xö xou 7iaxpiap%oi) koukou/uov avai5s^ußpiaag; [...]. 
ÄKpoazrjc, : Kopij/ög saxiv ö xou Ilaxpög Xöyoc,, Kai Seixai KaXXiazr\q 
anoXoyiaq. 

KaOoXiKÖc Ouxcog &%ei, cbg Xeyei q, öxi ouk e^syopev xauxa Ttpöxepov, Kai 
öxi ußpioxai xcov Aaxivcov fjpsv, Kai sxi sycb suuep xig aXXoq. 'O 5s Xöyoq, 
öxi oi)K syiyvcbaKopev vf|7cia yap r||isv. [...]. Ei 5s Kai dpxqg zf\q 
auvööou xauxrjv n&g ouk söe^apsöa, f\ sKripuxxopev, eucoi xig av, ioxcü, 
öxi 7ipd)xov psv sv xco xf|g auvööou fjpsit; ßpecpr) övxeg, Kai pqTcco Ö8Ka 
sxt) exovxsq, xauxa ouk eyivcboKopev. [...]. Nuv 5s si q xs^siav fjXiKiav 


22 PG 159, col. 965B. 

23 For the schism see the recent M.-H. Blanchet - F. Gabriel (eds), Reduire le Schisme? 
Ecclesiologies et politiques de VUnion entre Orient et Occident (Xllle-XVIIIe siecle) (College 
de France-CNRS, Centre de Recherche d’Histoire et Civilisation de Byzance, Monographies, 
39), Paris, 2013. 

24 Theological haze and inconsistency have been noticed in some of Plousiadenos’ writings 
by father Theodoros Zissis (Th. N. Zissis, Die Glaubwürdigkeit von Johannes Plousiadenos , 
in JOB , 32/4 [1982], pp. 344-355). However the one-sided argumentation of Zissis is not 
sufficient to alter John Plousiadenos’ Status as one of the greatest scholars of the fifteenth 
Century. 
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s^Oougiv, oi) Kalöv e5o^8v fifiiv xoic; auxoTg STupeveiv KaKoig. [...]. 
O0sv xfi i8pa 7ipay|aai8ig, Sri^ovon xcov ripaKxiKcov xfjg auvöSou 
87up8^cc)c; svxpocpfiaavxsg, Kai akXovq xcov SiöaaKaXcov gexiövxeg xd ai)xa 
aopiiapxupouvxag auxfj, xf| a?ir|08lg U7i8xcöpf|aa|i8v. 25 

Plousiadenos stressed the fact that at the time of the Council of Florence 
he was not even ten years old. Manoussakas relied on this Information in 
Order to calculate Plousiadenos’ birth, placing it around 1429. 26 However, 
this deduction does not seem to be supported by some new archival evi- 
dence. In a notarial deed of 1451 Plousiadenos is already referred to as priest 
in Chandax. 27 According to a Venetian edict of 1360 no resident of Crete 
could be ordained as a priest before the age of twenty-five. 28 That said, the 
terminus ante quem for Plousiadenos’s birth must be placed in 1426 and, 
consequently, during the Council of Florence the author must have been 
thirteen years old. Evidently, in this context of self-justification the author 
refrained from revealing his precise age in Order to be considered younger 
than he was. By mentioning the age of ten, Plousiadenos presumably sought 
to allude to the ideal or the common age at which children in Crete received 
Christian education. 29 It is significant for the semiology of the AiaXs^iq that 
the author equates himself with his main listener and character, Voulgaris, 
at the end of the script, to finally convince the “monk” of his arguments: 
only children or the uneducated are entitled to doubt the trueness of the 
Union. 


25 PG 159, coli. 1017A-1020A. 

26 Manoussakas, Recherches , p. 29. 

27 A.S.Ven., Notai di Candia, b. 2 (Francesco Avonal), fase. 1, f. 23 v . 

28 E. Gerland, Das Archiv des Herzogs von Kandia im K. Staatsarchiv zu Venedig, Stras¬ 
bourg, 1899, pp. 61-62. 

29 This issue seems to be still unresolved by the scholars. According to Byzantine tradition, 
the age of the pupils’ primary education varied from seven to twelve years old (N. M. Kalo- 
geras, Byzantine Childhood Education and its Social Role from the Sixth Century until the 
End of Iconoclasm, Chicago, 2000 [Ph.D. thesis], pp. 133-134). Unfortunately, there is no 
significant evidence for this practice in Venetian Crete. A few contracts of similar apprentice- 
ships of learning were published by I. Markouris, Apprenticeships in Greek Orthodox chant- 
ing and Greek language learning in Venetian Crete (14 th -15 th Century), in Ch. Maltezou - 
A. Tzavara - D. Vlassi (eds), I Greci durante la venetocrazia : Uomini, spazio, idee 
(Xlll-XVlll sec.). Atti del Convegno lnternazionale di Studi, Venezia 3-7 dicembre 2007 ( Isti- 
tuto Ellenico di studi bizantini e post-bizantini di Venezia. Convegni, 13), Venezia, 2009, 
pp. 233-249, but the age of the pupils is not specified (The author’s mention that a Student 
named Thomas Sepe was instructed as an adult in litteras grecas, videlicet psalmos, octaighum 
et psalterium is not clear from the contract [ibidem, p. 240, n. 24]). On the other side, Thierry 
Ganchou has calculated that George Maurikas became a pupil of the well-known Byzantine 
scholar John Argyropoulos at the age of fourteen (Th. Ganchou, Iöannes Argyropoylos, Geör- 
gios Trapezountios et le patron cretois Geörgios Maurikas, in Opaaupiapaza, 38 [2008], 
p. 202); for education in Venetian Crete in general, see N. M. Panagiotakis, The Italian 
Background of Early Cretan Literature, in DOP, 49 (1995), pp. 281-323. 
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Voulgaris, the “monk” who was countering the unionist beliefs of the 
author, is also mentioned in a pastoral-monitory letter of Plousiadenos, pro- 
topapas of Chandax, as opposed to the Orthodox clergy of Crete for its 
resistance to the decree of the Council of Florence and its offensive judg- 
ment against the “true priests”. 30 Even in this case, Voulgaris is presented 
as one of the most acute adversaries of the Union, including Makrygenis 
(MaKpvysvrjQ ), Xylokaravis {SoXoKapäßriQ) and Tourkopoulos 
(ToüpKÖnovloQ ). The mention of Xylokaravis alludes to the Orthodox Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople in 1466, who resided in Crete just before his election 
and then exile, and might place the issue of the letter around 1465, since 
Plousiadenos lost his role of protopapas before May 1466. 31 It is very likely 
that the main reason for Plousiadenos to be replaced by the Venetian author- 
ities was his high-toned unionist zeal, which posed an extreme threat for the 
social-religious balance of the dominion. That being said, it has to be noted 
that the mention of Voulgaris is not a coincidence. On the contrary, it seems 
that at least one character of the AiäAe&Q, namely the converted one, actu- 
ally existed. 32 In fact, a monk named Voulgaris appears in a note of the 
Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 358, f. 13 v , written by the Uniate Cretan scribe 
George Trivizias: 

[...] sic; ,a ov uoy' pr|vi auyouoxcö irf, syivsxo (sic) d7röcpaai(; 7iapa xijq 
auösvxia<; xcov T, Kaxa xou Ka^oyspou xou ßou^yapi iva xs f\ 
7ispicopiapsvo(; sv xfj Bsvsxta |if| T£ ?isysiv prjxs 7ipdxxsiv xl Kaxa xcov 
KaöoXlKCÖV. 33 

The attestation by Trivizias, who was living and working in Venice in 
1473, is significant for the identification of Voulgaris. Indeed, it testifies to 
the fact that this monk was confined to the city of Venice and he was no 


30 V. Laourdas, Icoävvoo toö nhoücnaörjvov, bnoOrjicai npöq toöq iepeig zrjc Kprjzrjg, in 
KprjziKä XpoviKa, 5 (1951) (KprjziKa IlakaioypatpiKd, 12), pp. 252-262. 

31 M. I. Manoussakas, BevsziKa eyypaxpa dvacpspöpsva sig zrjv ekk/j](7io.gtik}) v lozopiav 
rijq Kprjrijt ; toö 14 ov -16 ov aicovoq (IJpcozonanäösQ Kai npcoToy/aXzai XävöaKog), in Aeatiov 
xfjq 'IazopiKrjg Kai EOvoÄoyiKfjg Ezaipeiag zfjg EAMöoq, 15 (1961), pp. 196-198, doc. 17; 
for Markos Xylokaravis see PLP 20958. 

32 It is also possible that MaKpvysvrjg of the letter is the same person as MaKpoysvpq 
mentioned in AiäXe^ig (PG 159, col. 96IC). 

33 Stefec, Neue Dokumente , p. 332; V. Liakou-Kropp, O Kprjq KcoÖiKoypätpoq rscbpyioq 
Tpißi^iac, Kai t] e^eh^rj zrjq ypacprjq toö , in V. Atsalos - N. I. Tsironi (eds), npaKTiKa toö 
ZT'AieOvoöq Xöpnoowö E/./.rjviKtyq üaXaioypatpiaq (Apdpa 21-27 Xsnzepßpioö 2003) 
(BißhoaptpmoTiyq, üapäpTppa, 1), AÖpva, 2008, p. 338, n. 5; For his activity see mainly 
RGK 1A, nr. 73; RGK IN, nr. 94; RGK 3A, nr. 123; Mioni, Codices graeci manuscripti, 
vol. 1, pp. 303-304, 307, 310-311, 333-337, 359-360, 366-368, 405-406, 418-419; Idem, 
Codices graeci manuscripti, vol. 2, pp. 13-14, 87-88, 149-150, 169-170, 196-197, 202-203, 
240-241, 247-248, 258-260, 271-276, 386-387. 
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longer able to cause problems for the unionist priests. 34 As the identification 
of Voulgaris seems highly accurate, it would be sufficient to prove that the 
aforementioned monk, confined in Venice in 1473, was actually from Crete 
and that he was exiled by the local Venetian authorities because of problems 
he had created for the Uniate group of the island. The final evidence comes 
from a decree of the Council of Ten, issued on the same date mentioned by 
Trivizias in his autograph: 

Die XVIII Augusti [1473] 

Quod papas Iona Vurgari caloierus huc missus de Creta relaxetur de carceribus. 
Et sit confinatus in hac civitate nostra Venetiarum in qua vivat sine aliqua 
seminatione scandali. Et si fregerit confine et venerit in fortiam nostram Stare 
debeat anno uno in carcere clausus. Et hoc totiens quotiens. 

De parte 13. 

De non 0. 

Non sinceri 2. 35 

In summary, when Plousiadenos composed the AiäÄs&g in the early 
1460s, Voulgaris was a convinced anti-unionist but he converted after he 
listened to the arguments of the author. The pastoral letter of Plousiadenos 
against the Orthodox clergy of Crete and its representatives, among whom 
Voulgaris, is undoubtedly posterior to the AiäAe&q and demonstrates that 
the monk was still an active Opponent of the Uniate group of Crete. That the 
entire doctrinal essay was composed in Order to treat the fully symbolic 
conversion of a well-known anti-unionist, as was Voulgaris, is confirmed 
by the fact that in 1473, the monk was a prisoner in Venice. This reality 
gives to the AiäÄs&q its emblematic dimension and indicates in addition that 
it had not been composed for the purpose of proselytizing. In fact, it would 
be paradoxical for the author to use the symbolic conversion of an existing 
person, who, before his exile, was fanatically opposed to the Union within 
Cretan society. Consequently, it is likely that Plousiadenos’ purpose was to 
display his work to those who had to be reassured of the author’s Catholic 
identity and his ability to affirm it in public. Not only the assumed conver¬ 
sion of Voulgaris, whose case would have inspired the author in Crete, but 


34 The term “xcov KaöcAiKCüv” surely refers to the unionist group of Crete, beneficiaries 
of Bessarion’s bequest of which Trivizias and Plousiadenos were part. The same term is also 
used by George Gregoropoulos, another Cretan priest-scribe, wishing to join the favored group 
in 1498: “[...] AqXcoGOV qpTv xd xob £7naKÖ7iou 7rpa.KX£a 7icog xd 7i£pi xrjg U7to0£G£Cö(; 
xcov Kü.0o^iKcbv £7tpa^£ [...]” (M. I. Manoussakas, ‘HäXhjkoypcupia zöjv rpr/yoponov^cov 
XpovoXoyovpsvrj [1493-1501], in Enexrjpiq zov MsaaicoviKov Äp/eioo, 6 [1957], pp. 184-185 
doc. 13). Moreover, in the AiaXe^iq Plousiadenos himself is said to be a Catholic 
(“KaboMKÖg”). 

35 A.S.Ven., Consiglio di Dieci, Deliberazioni Miste, reg. 18, f. 73 r . 
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also the conversion of Plousiadenos, confessed within the work, can now be 
viewed as a foreshadowing literary trick, in Order to render his thesis more 
credible. The recipient could not have been other than Bessarion, protector 
of the Catholic group, and especially the group of Cretan scribes, until his 
death in 1472. It is also likely that Plousiadenos meant to assimilate his 
experience with that of Bessarion, as the latter had reconsidered some of his 
initial Orthodox views expressed during the discussions in Ferrara, 36 and at 
the same time align with the similar example of Gregorios III Mammas, the 
Uniate patriarch of Constantinople. 37 Evidently, it is not a coincidence that 
exactly at this time Bessarion rewarded Plousiadenos for his unionist zeal 
and qualities with important Offices and thereby raised his reputation in the 
opinion of the Venetian authorities. The AiäXe^K;, composed at an early 
stage, can be considered an indication of the qualities that the author proved 
to possess during his long and eventful career. 
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Resume 

L’etude concerne l’analyse du cadre historique, selon lequel le copiste Ioannes 
Plousiadenos, partisan de FUnion des Eglises, a compose son traite dialogue, intitule 
Aid /Outre sa dimension justificative en faveur de PUnion, Poeuvre comprend 
aussi des temoignages ayant une valeur historique, qui, neanmoins, s’eloignent des 
donnees reelles de Pepoque. Cette alteration volontaire de la realite historique de la 
part de Pecrivain, s’inscrit dans le cadre d’un effort permanent de Pecrivain afin de 
se distinguer dans Penvironnement unioniste du 15 e siede. 


36 A. Rigo, La refutazione di Bessarione delle Antepigraphai di Gregorio Palamas, in 
M. Cortesi - C. Leonardi (eds), Tradizioni patristiche nelVUmanesimo. Atti del Convegno. 
lstituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento-Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Firenze 6-8 
febbraio 1997 (Millennio Medievale. Atti di Convegni , 4), Firenze, 1999, pp. 283-294. 

37 S. L. Varnalidis, rprjyöpiog o r, o zeXevz aiog nazpiäpxriQ KcovazavTivoimöLscog npiv 
anö zrjv ÄAcoap (1453) Kai rj (pi/xvcoziKp nohziKt / zov (BvCavzivä Keipeva Kai MeÄszeg, 30), 
Thessaloniki, 2001, pp. 27-28. 


THE ARTISTIC PATRONAGE OF THE KOMNENOS-DOUKAS 
FAMILY (1204-1318) IN THE BYZANTINE STATE OF 

EPEIROS* 


Archaeological and Textual Evidence for the Artistic Patronage 

OF THE KOMNENOS-DOUKAS FAMILY 

In the wake of the Fourth Crusade and the capture of Constantinople in 
1204, the Byzantine State of Epeiros, one of the Greek successor States, was 
established in the Western part of the Balkan Peninsula. 1 The founder of this 
new political entity was Michael Angelos Komnenos Doukas (r. 1204- 
1215), an illegitimate son of the sebastokrator John Angelos Komnenos 
(d. 1200), the eldest son of Constantine Angelos (d. 1166) and Theodora 
Komnene, daughter of the emperor Alexios I Komnenos (r. 1081-1118). 2 
Michael and his brother and successor, Theodore Komnenos Doukas 
(r. 1215-1230), attempted to maintain the Byzantine identity of Epeiros with 
an ultimate goal to re-conquer the imperial Capital, Constantinople, and 
restore the former Empire. 


* An early Version of this paper was presented at the International Conference Institution 
of Sponsorship front Ancient to Modern Times, Thessaloniki, February 7.-9., 2014. I would 
like to thank Georgios Velenis who shared with me his material from his recent research in 
Arta as well as for his valuable suggestions; Andrea Rhoby, Pauline Allen, and Ivan Drpic 
who were kind enough to assist with the Greek inscriptions included in this article; Georgios 
Fousteris for providing me with photos from the church of Saint Theodora in Arta (Fig. 2, 5, 
8 and 9) as well as for drawing n. 1. 

1 The bibliography on the history of the State of Epeiros is extensive. General overviews 
include D. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros, Oxford, 1957; Idem, The Despotate of Epiros 
1267-1479, Cambridge, 1984; G. Prinzing, Studien zur Provinz- und Zentralverwaltung im 
Machtbereich der epirotisehen Herrscher Michael 1 und Theodoros Dukas, in HnsipcoziKa 
XpoviKa, 24 (1982), pp. 73-120; B. Ferjancic, Plemstvo u Epirskoj drzavi prve polovine Xlll 
veka (1204-1261), in Glas CCCXL11I de la Academie Serbe des Sciences et des arts: Classe 
de sciencences historiques, 5 (1986), pp. 131-175; A. Stauridou-Zafraka, Nh<aia Kai 
Hnsipog zov 13o aicbva. IöeoXoyiKi / avzmapäOsaq ozrjv npoonäOsiä zoüq va avaKxqoovv zrjv 
aözoKpazopia, Thessaloniki, 1990; E. Chrysos (ed.), TlpaicxiKä AieOvovg Zvpnooioü yia zo 
“ Aeanoxazo zrjg Hndpov”, Arta, 1992; A. Stauridou-Zafraka, The Political Ideology of 
the State of Epiros, in A. Laiou (ed.), Urbs Capta, The Fourth Crusade and lts Consequences 
(Realites byzantines, 10), Paris, 2005, pp. 311-323; G. Prinzing, Epiros 1204-1261: Histor- 
ical Outline - Sources - Prosopography, in J. Herrin - G. Saint-Guillaume (eds), Identities 
and Allegiances in the Eastern Mediterranean öfter 1204, Burlington, 2010, pp. 81-98; 
B. Oswald, L' Epire du treizieme au quinzieme siecle: autonomie et heterogeneite d’une 
region balkanique, Universite Toulouse II-Le Mirail (unpubslished PhD thesis), 2011. 

2 Nicol, Despotate of Epiros [see n. 1], p. 11. 
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In the newly established state, cultural and economic conditions were con- 
ducive to an unobstructed development of art. At the beginning of the thir- 
teenth Century, there were workshops producing textiles as well as a workshop 
specializing in metalwork and embroidery. 3 Over the course of the same Cen¬ 
tury, a significant number of churches were built and renovated. The invest- 
ment in architecture led to the formation of a distinct “local school”. 4 The 
available literary sources and inscriptions preserved on edifices and art objects 
testify to the high aesthetic Standards of the Epeirote elite. 

Architectural monuments that came into being during the thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury ränge from princely foundations sponsored by members of the ruling 
Komnenos-Doukas family to unassuming cave churches and village shrines 
built by clergymen, monks, and local communities. The artistic production 
in Epeiros under its first two rulers, Michael I and Theodore, is still poorly 
understood. Literary sources and inscriptions dating from this period, how- 
ever, shed some light on the circumstances of the foundation or renovation 
of churches. For example, the metropolitan John Apokaukos (1200-1230) 
informs us that Michael I and Theodore Komnenos Doukas founded a mon- 
astery at Chimara. 5 In 1215, a monk named Nikon, who was a legate of the 
patriarchal monasteries in Bagenetia (Baysvsna), 6 lived in that monastery. 7 

The preserved epigraphic record also attests to the building activity of the 
Komnenos-Doukas family and its involvement in the decoration of several 
prominent Epeirote churches during the first three decades of the thirteenth 
Century. 8 One example comes from a three-aisled, timber-roofed basilica with 
a single apse, known as Episkope Mastrou, 9 in Aetoloacamania. A fragmen- 


3 S. Kissas, Umetnost u Solunu pocetkom XIII veka i milesevsko slikarstvo, in V. J. Duric 
(ed.), Mileseva dans Vhistoire du peuple serbe, Colloque seiendfique international ä Tocca- 
sion de 750 ans de son existence, Beigrade, 1987, p. 41. 

4 G. Velenis, Thirteenth-Century Architecture in the Despotate ofEpirus: The Origin of 
the School, in V. Korac (ed.), Studenica et Tart byzantine autour de Tanne 1200, Beograd, 
1988, 279-286; P. Vocotopoulos, Church Architecture in the Despotate ofEpirus: the Prob¬ 
lem of influences, in Zograf 27 (1998-1999), pp. 72-92, with relevant bibliography; Idem, 
H Movq toö Ayiov Aqpqzpiov gto &aväpi. Eopßoh) Gzrjv psJszij zqg apyizsKzoviKqg zov 
Aeonozäzoü zrj<z Hnsipov, Athina, 2012. 

5 For Chimara, see J. Kodder - H. Friedrich, Hellas und Thessalia, in TIB , 1, pp. 136- 
137. 

6 Bagenetia was the region between the Adriatic coast and Ioannina. See J. Schmitt, The 
Chronicle of Morea, London, 1904, p. 592. 

7 N. A. Bees (ed.), Unedierte Schriftstücke aus der Kanzlei des Johannes Apokaukos des 
Metropoliten von Naupaktos (in Aetolien), in BNJ, 21 (1971-1974), no. 57, II, 49 sq. 

8 Most of these inscriptions have been published by V. Katsaros. See V. Katsaros, Aöyia 
ozoiyda Gzqv miypatpiKi) zov “ AsGnozäzoü” . Aöyioi Kai öiavooopevoi Kazä zov 13o ai. ozqv 
Hnr.ipo p& ßäoq zig eppszpsg Eniypacpeg zov ycbpov, in Chrysos, TIpaKziKa [see n. 1], 
pp. 517-544. 

9 During the existence of the state of Epeiros, Episkope Mastrou was the seat of the bish¬ 
ops of Achelos. About this Middle Byzantine church, see P. Vokotopoulos, Etiigkotu y 
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tarily preserved inscription in the conch of this church’s sanctuary apse men- 
tions Theodore Doukas and his brother Constantine (appendix, no. I). 10 Next 
to the inscription is the representation of a kneeling cleric who prays to the 
Virgin Mary. The fresco should probably be dated to the same period as the 
inscription, namely, to the second decade of the thirteenth Century. 11 Unfortu- 
nately, the identity of the praying figure cannot be established due to the 
absence of a name and the overall damage suffered by the painting. 

The name of Theodore Doukas’s brother, despot Constantine, turns up in 
an inscription on the fragments of a sarcophagus from the Middle Byzantine 
monastery of Bamakoba (appendix, no. 2). 12 Theodore appointed Constan¬ 
tine governor of Aetoloacarnania. When Theodore was proclaimed emperor 
in Thessaloniki in 1225, he granted Constantine the title of despot. 13 Con¬ 
stantine is believed to have erected the outer narthex and commissioned the 
fresco decoration of the Barnakoba monastery in 1229/30. 14 Despot Con¬ 
stantine is also associated with the establishment of large secular buildings 
in Naupaktos as well as of the monastery of John the Baptist in Arta. 15 

Another, now lost, inscription attesting to the patronage of Theodore 
Doukas was once displayed on a castle tower in Dyrrachion (Dürres) in 


Mäazpov, in ApxaioXoyiKÖv AsXziov 22, B'2 (1967), pp. 328-330; Idem, EmoKonr/ Mäazpov , 
in ApxaioXoyiKÖv AeXziov 24, B'2 (1969), p. 241, pin. 240, 241a; Idem, EniGKonrj Mäazpov , 
in ApxcuoAoyiKÖv AsXziov 25, B'2 (1970), pp. 299-300, pin. 257-259; V. Katsaros, H Osarj 
zrjQ smaKonr/g AxsXcbov Kai /; axsap zrji ; ps r/; “ ßv^avzivrj IJöXrj” yvpco anö zo Xöcpo 
“ EmoKonrj" Kovzä azo x^piö “ Mäazpov ” zrjQ AizcoXiaq, in IazopiKoysojypatpiKä, 2 
(1988), pp. 198-201; A. Paliouras, Bv^avzivp AizojXoaKapvavia, EvpßoXi) azp ßv^avzivrj 
i<ai pszaßv£avzivp pvrjpsiaKrj zsxvrj, Athina, 2004, pp. 75-76, 197-200, fig. 47; M. Veikou, 
Byzantine Epirus. A Topography of Transformation. Settlements of the Seventh-Twelfth Cen- 
turies in Southern Epirus and Aetoloacarnanina, Greece, Leiden - Boston, 2012, pp. 459-460. 

10 Katsaros, Aoyia azoixda [see n. 8], p. 532. 

11 Only a small part of the fresco decoration has been preserved. See Vokotopoulos, 
EniaKont] Mäazpov [see n. 9] and Paliouras, BvCavzivij AizojXoaKapvavia [see n. 9], 
pp. 197-200. 

12 The Katholikon was built in 1077 by the monk Arsenius during the patriarchy of Cos- 
mas (1075-1081), but the fresco decoration in the nave and sanctuary was carried out during 
the reign of Alexios Komnenos and the patriarchy of Nikolaos III Gramatikos (1084-1111). 
A second church was built by monk John in 1148 during the reign of Manuel Komnenos and 
the patriarch Nikolaos III Mouzalon (1147-1151). See A. Orlandos, H povr/ BapvaKoßag, 
Athina, 1922; Katsaros, Aoyia azoixda [see n. 8], pp. 518-519; Veikou, Byzantine Epirus 
[see n. 9], pp. 425; A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Stein nebst Addenda zu den 
Bänden 1 und 2, Vienna, 2014, pp. 190-194. 

13 For Despote Constantine Doukas, see K. Varzos, H rsvsaXoyia zcov Kopvrjvcbv, vol. 2, 
Thessaloniki, 1984, pp. 656-664; M. Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium Under the 
Comneni, 1081-1261, Cambridge, 2000, pp. 219-222. 

14 Katsaros, Aoyia azoixda [see n. 8], p. 518; Veikou, Byzantine Epirus [see n. 9], 
pp. 425, 423-426. 

15 Kissas, Umetnost u Solunu [see n. 3], p. 39; Nicol, Despotate of Epiros [see n. 1], 
p. 72, n. 23, p. 199, n. 14. 
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Albania. The inscription was set up after Theodore’s victory over the Latin 
Emperor Peter II of Courtenay in 1217 (appendix, no. 3). 16 

Theodore Doukas and his wife also commissioned an embroidered red 
silk aer with the Virgin orans , today in the collection of the National His- 
tory Museum in Sofia (fig. I). 17 The couple’s involvement is recorded in a 
dedicatory inscription in eight dodecasyllable lines running along the cloth’s 
border (appendix, no. 4). The aer can be dated between 1215 and 1225/6. It 
may have been donated for the cathedral of Hagia Sophia at Ohrid during 
the archiepiscopacy of John Kamateros, more precisely on the occasion of 
his re-instalment in 1215. Another possibility is that it was donated to the 
new archbishop Demetrios Chomatenos (1216-1236), who was appointed by 
Theodore Doukas himself after Kamateros’s death. 18 In any case, this 
embroidered aer must have been ordered before Theodore’s coronation in 
Thessaloniki in 1227, because the inscription does not mention his imperial 
title, which he always used in his legal acts, coins, and inscriptions follow- 
ing the coronation. 

Theodore’s wife Maria was connected with the Blachema monastery near 
Arta, one of the most important Epeirote shrines. 19 The transformation of 
the monastery church from a timber-roofed basilica to a vaulted structure 
could be dated to Theodore’s reign. The earliest reference to this church 
comes from a synodal decree issued by John Apokaukos regarding the con- 
version of the monastery from a male monastic house into a nunnery at the 


16 Katsaros, Aöyia ozoiysia [see n. 8], pp. 525-526; Stauridou-Zafraka, Political 
Icleology [see n. 1], p. 316; A. Rhoby, Interactive Inscriptions: Byzantine Works of Art and 
Their Beholders, in A. M. Lidov (ed.), Prostranstvennye ikony. Perfomativnoe v Vizantii i 
Drevnej Rusi / Spatial Icons. Perfomativity in Byzantium and Medieval Russia, Moscow, 2011, 
pp. 321-322; Idem, Byzantinische Epigramme [see n. 12], pp. 108-111; Idem, “When the year 
ran through six times of thousands”: The date in (inscriptional) Byzantine epigrams, in 
Ch. Messis - P. Odorico (eds), “ Pour une poetique de Byzance ”, Hommage a Vassilis Katsa¬ 
ros (Dossiers Byzantins, 16), Paris, 2015, pp. 225-226. 

17 N. P. Kondakov, Makedonia. Arheologiceskoe putesestvie , Sankt-Peterburg, 1909, 
pp. 270-271; R. Rousseva (ed.), National Museum of History. Catalogue, Sofia, 2006, cat. 
no. 139; A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst: Nebst 
Addenda zu Band 1, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken , Vienna, 2010, 
pp. 371-372, no. Te2; I. Drpic, Epigram, Art, and Devotion in Later Byzantium , Cambridge, 
2016, pp. 276-279, fig. 5.5. 

18 The information about Demetrios Chomatenos’s election is provided by two letters of 
John Apokaukos who proposed Demetrios to be appointed archbishop of Ochrid. See his 
letter to the Patriarch Germanos II: Epirotica , no. 17, 272.29-273; A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, Lüpßohj dg t rjv iozopfav zifg dpyisnicrtconif q Ä/pfSoQ, in Sbornik statej 
posvescennyh pocitateljami V. /. Lamanskomu: po slucaju 50-letiyu ego uc. dejatel’nosti, 
Sankt-Peterburg, 1907, no. 2, 233.1-16. For a letter to Chomatenos, see G. Prinzing (ed.), 
Ponemata Diaphora, Berlini et Novi Eboraci, 2002, p. 10. 

19 M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, H BXayfpva zpq Apzag. Toi/oypacpisQ, Athina, 2009. 
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Fig. 1. Embroidered aer with the Virgin orans , ca. 1215-1225/26, 
National History Museum, Sofia. 
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Order of Theodore’s wife, Maria Doukaina Petraliphaina. 20 Judging by this 
source, the transformation took place around 1227. As has been convinc- 
ingly argued, the change of the monastic community was most likely 
prompted by the need to provide shelter for a group of refugee nuns from 
Constantinople. It was believed that the Blacherna monastery was a royal 
mausoleum of the Komnenos-Doukas family, since the two sarcophagi pre- 
served in it are usually linked with the despot Michael and his and Theodo¬ 
ra’s sons, John and Demetrios, who had supposedly been buried there. 21 
George Velenis and Andrea Rhoby have revised the previous reading of the 
inscriptions on the sarcophagi, which were actually incorrectly joined during 
restoration works. 22 The inscribed fragments do not belong to two different 
graves, as Anastasios Orlandos believed, 23 but are excerpts of a single 
epigraph. It is a long text written in the Byzantine dodecasyllable verse 
(appendix, No. 5). Of the greatest interest is the second portion of the 
inscription, which contains a section detailing the genealogy of the deceased. 
More specifically, several blood relatives are mentioned, beginning with the 
ultimate ancestor of the dead, Peter Aliphas. The Petraliphas family origi- 
nated from the Norman duke Peter Aliphas who, after the war with the 
Normans (1085), defected to the emperor Alexios I Komnenos. Alexander 
Kazhdan in his study on the Petraliphai came to the conclusion that ten 
members of this family held high titles in the period between 1118 and 
1204. 24 In the early decades of the thirteenth Century, they were powerful 


20 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Eüvoöikc t ypäppaza Icoävvov zov ätcokoiukou, 
prjzponoMzov NaonaKzoD, in Bv^avziviq A\ 14, no. 3, 1909; For a detailed analysis, see A. 
M. Talbot, Affirmative Action in the 13th Century: An Act of John Apokaukos concerning 
the Blachernitissa Monastery in Arta , in C. Constantinides - N. Panagiotakes et al. (eds), 
<Pi)xJhp’, Studies in Honour of Robert Browning , Venice, 1996, pp. 399-409; Acheimas- 
tou-Potamianou, H Blay8pva [see n. 19], pp. 60-63. 

21 For the sarcophagi at the Blacherna monastery, see A. Orlandos, H ziapd zrjv Apza 
Movfj tojv B/jr/ßpvojv, Apyedov Bofayzivcbv Mvrjpsiajv zrjq E/./AÖoq, B (1936), pp. 30-37, 
165, fig. 10, 26-31; A. Grabar, Sculptures Byzantines du Moyen Age II (Xl e -XlV e siecle), 
p. 145, pin. CXXIIIa, CXXIV, CXXV; Th. Pazaras, Aväyhxpe.q ZapKocpäyoi Kai snizatpisq 
nJaKSQ zpq Msarjq Kai 'Yazeprjq Bvfavzivijq nspiöSov azrjv EJJäöa, Athina, 1988, 
pp. 42-43, fig. 38, 39; V. Papadopoulou, H BöCavzivi'/ Äpza Kai za pvppsia zrjq, Athina, 
2002, pp. 76-78, fig. 85-87; Eadem, Oi Eapyocpäyoi, in V. Papadopoulou (ed.), H BXayepva 
zrjq Apzaq, Arta, 2015, pp. 107-117; Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Stein [see 
n. 12], pp. 148-151. 

22 G. Velenis, Oi zacpucsq eniypacpe.q zov vaov zpq Bkaytpvaq, in Papadopoulou, H 
BAayspva zrjq Apzaq [see n. 21], pp. 122-126; Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme [see n. 12], 
p. 143. 

23 Orlandos, e H ziapd zijv Apza Movi] zcov BXayepvtbv [see n. 21], pp. 13-14, 47-48; 
Katsaros, Aoyia (jzoiyeia [see n. 8], pp. 522-524. 

24 A. Kazhdan, Social’nyj sostav gospodstvujuscego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vv., Moskva, 
1974, pp. 93, 116. 
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landholders with strong ties to the Angelos family of Epeiros. 25 For exam- 
ple, the spouse of Theodore I Angelos, Maria, originated from the Petr- 
aliphas family, as did Saint Theodora, Michael II Doukas’s wife. 

The genealogical tree of the deceased in the inscription on the large tomb 
from Blachema ends with the mention of his relative, the despot Nikepho- 
ros, who was the son of the deceased’s sister, Saint Theodora. Theodora had 
three brothers, namely, Theodore, Andronikos, and Nikephoros. Accord- 
ingly, the new reading of the inscriptions indicates (appendix, No. 5a) that 
these sarcophagi contained the remains of members of the Petraliphas fam¬ 
ily, and not of the family of the despots of Epeiros, as has been repeatedly 
maintained in scholarship. 26 

G. Velenis has also proposed a new reading of the inscription from the 
second and smaller tomb (appendix, No. 5b), suggesting that it probably 
belonged to Theodora’s nephews, John and Demetrios, and not to two of the 
three sons of Michael and Theodora. 27 The presence of the name of Theo¬ 
dora in the inscription was the main reason behind the hypothesis that her 
sons were buried in the sarcophagi. Recent excavations of the site have 
revealed that the tombs and their marble slabs were not initially located in 
the nave of the church. Velenis’s new reading of the inscription does not 
provide sufficient information to ascertain whether the renovation and dec- 
oration of the Blacherna monastery was sponsored by the Petraliphas family 
or by the ruling house of Komnenos-Doukas. The quality of the sculpture 
as well as the high quality of painting, with its use of precious materials 
(lapis lazuli and sporadically gold), show that the workshops employed at 
the site were trained in the most advanced artistic milieu of the period. 

We do not know whether Michael II Doukas (1231-1267/8) was involved 
in the restoration of the Blacherna monastery. However, the evidence of 
epigraphy and other textual sources shows that he sponsored three other 
churches: Kato Panagia in Arta, 28 the church of the Transfiguration near 
Galaxidi, 29 and the Pantanassa monastery near Philippias (Fig. 4). 30 


25 Ferjancic, Plemstvo [see n. 1], pp. 139-146. 

26 Velenis, Oi zacpiKsg emypaqteg [see n. 22], pp. 126-129, 137. 

27 Andreas Rhoby, although being rather reluctant to accept the opinion that the sarcophagi 
contained two sons of Michael and Theodora, indicates that it may be the case. However, he 
proposes that the children from the sarcophagi are unknown from other sources and suggests a 
date after Michael’s death. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme [see n. 12], pp. 149-150. 

28 V. Papadopoulou, Karco üavayia, in BvCavzivä, 27 (2007) pp. 369-396; D. Giannoules, 
Oi zor/oypacpisc; zcov ßvCavzivchv pvrjpdoov zjjq Apzaq Kazä zrjv nspioöo zov Asonozäzoü zrjg 
Hnsipov, Ioannina, 2010, pp. 209-225, pin. 43-50, fig. 509-520 with relevant bibliography. 

29 H. M. Küpper, Der Bautypus der Grieschischen Dachtranseptkirche, Amsterdam, 1990, 
pp. 109-110; P. Vokotopoulos, IlapazpprjGEK ; ozov vaö zov Ecozppog kovzü ozo Eaka^ddi, 
in AXAE, 19 (1993-1994), pp. 199-210. 

30 P. Vokotopoulos, Ilavzävvaooa < Pikmiziddog , Athina, 2007. 
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Furthermore, it is possible that Michael was associated with the construction 
of the old church of the Paregoretissa in Arta as well. 31 

A brick-made monogram with the name of Michael II Doukas is pre- 
served on the exterior of the monastery church of Kato Panagia, on the south 
facade between the two pilasters of the transverse barrel-vault (Fig. 2). 32 
Above the monogram on the south gable of the transept, a two-row inscrip- 
tion has been preserved (Fig. 2): 

f ’Ek ßaOpcov [a]cbv 7iavayve iaxd)(i[8]v ööpov 33 

From the foundations, O All-Pure One, we erected your house (i.e., church). 

Another metrical inscription, executed in porous stone, is preserved on 
the northwest pilaster of the transverse barrel-vault (Fig. 3): 

f YlvXac, ripiv avoi^ov cb 0(so)i) M(f))Tep 

xf \q psxavoiaq tou cpcoiög ouaa nvXr\ 34 

Open the doors of repentance to us, O Mother ofGocl, you who ave the gateway 

to the light. 

Next to these two dodecasyllable verses is displayed a cruciform mono- 
graph, which has been associated with the despot Michael: 

A(8a7i6ir|) M(i%af|M II(apaa%oi)) P(6aiv apapiripdicov). 35 

Give deliverance from sins to the despot Michael. 

This reading of the abbreviation has generally been accepted and associ¬ 
ated with the improper behaviour of Michael towards his spouse Theodora, 
afterwards declared a saint. In the Life of Saint Theodora , which was com- 
posed by the monk Job Melias in the second half of the thirteenth Century, 
the despot Michael is credited with founding two monasteries dedicated to 
the Theotokos, the Pantanassa in Philippias and Kato Panagia (xf )q Ilavayiac;) 
in Arta. The widespread opinion that the foundation of the latter was an act 
of penitence for his bad behaviour towards Theodora cannot be confirmed 
by her Life. 36 Rather, the establishment of both of these monasteries, as well 


31 A. Orlandos, H IJappyoprpiaaa rrjq Äpzrjq , Athina, 1963. 

32 S. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth Century 
Churches of Greece, Vienna, 1992, pp. 50-51, fig. 5. 

33 G. Velenis, Ly oha Kai naparrjpr/asK; as noAvaziysQ nhOivsq sniypaysq, in P. Belis- 
sariou - E. Dore et. al. (eds), Avricpcovov: Acpispcopa qtov KaOpypip N.B. ApavSaKtp 
Thessaloniki, 1994, pp. 266-268, fig. 1; Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme [see n. 12], 
pp. 151-152. All translations are mine unless otherwise stated. 

34 Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatoiy Inscriptions [see n. 32], p. 51, fig. 6; Rhoby, Byzantinis¬ 
che Epigramme [see n .12], pp. 153-154. 

35 Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions [see n. 32], p. 51, fig. 6. 

36 Life of St. Theodora of Arta, trans. and intr. A.-M. Talbot, in A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Holy 
Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in English Translation, 1, Washington, D.C., 1996, 
pp. 323-333. 
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Fig. 2. Arta. Kato Panagia. Carved inscription on the north facade (G. Fousteris). 



Fig. 3. Arta. Kato Panagia. South facade. Inscription and monogram of the Despot 

Michael II (L. Fundic) 
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as of the one of Saint George, now the church of Saint Theodora, is related 
to their piety. 

Velenis has recently proposed a new reading of the above mentioned 
cruciform monogram (Fig. 2). 37 He suggests that the third letter, read as n 
in the edition of the monogram, is actually the letter T and, accordingly, the 
inscription contains the letters AMTP. The letters represent the four conso- 
nants of the name Demetrios. Furthermore, Velenis has detected a previ- 
ously unnoticed letter X at the end of the monogram. He proposes the fol- 
lowing reading of the monogram: 

A(ri)p(f|)xp(io^) X(copairiv6c;). 38 

Hence, Velenis believes that the founder of the Kato Panagia monastery 
was Michael II together with the archbishop Demetrios Chomatenos who, 
possibly, retired to this monastery after 1235. Due to the lack of additional 
evidence, this interpretation must remain a hypothesis. 

A post-Byzantine text, the Chronicle of Galaxeidi (1703), yet based on 
earlier sources, Claims that the patron of the church of the Transfiguration 
near Galaxeidi was Michael II Doukas. The Chronicle was found in 1864 
in the ruins of the original church after the earthquake of 1862. 39 The con- 
struction of the church was completed shortly after the incursion of Latin 
pirates in the Corinthian gulf. The date of the incursion in 1246/47 leads us 
to the middle of the thirteenth Century, a chronology that accorded well with 
the architectural features of the church. 

After the death of her husband, the despot Michael II, Theodora spent the 
last years of her life as a nun in the monastery of Saint George, currently the 
church of Saint Theodora (Fig. 6). 40 She is considered the second founder of 
the monastery. Theodora is also linked with the construction and decoration of 
the cave church of Saint Andrew the Hermit near the village of Chalkiopouloi 
in Aetoloacamania. 41 Saint Andrew the Hermit from the village of Monodentro 
lived in the reign of the despot Michael II and of his successor Nikephoros 


37 G. velenis, npoa()f]K8(; Kai SiopOcbasic; as sniypaipsq zpicbv (jzaüpsniarsycov vacbv zoö 
13oö aicbva, in 34° Zvpnöaio Bv^avzivr/q Kai MszaßüCavzivijq Ap/awAoyiaq Kai zt/vpq, 
AOrjva, 9-11 Maioo. Tlpöypappa Kai Tu:pi/jp//8iq Eiar/yr/aecov Kai avaKoivcbascov , Athina, 
2014, pp. 31-32. 

38 Ibidem , pp. 31-32. 

39 For the Chronicle of Galaxeidi, see. K. Sathas, XpoviKÖv avsKÖozov raXa&iöioi) rj 
Iazopia Apxpiaapq, NaimaKzov, raXa&iöwv. AoiöopiKiov oiöopiki'ou., cbpcov and zcov 
apxaiozdzcov psxpi T(0V Ka @’ } 1t l(i Q xpövcov pszä npoAsyopsvajv Kai äkkojv lozopiKcbv 
arjpsidxTBCOV , Athina, 1962. 

40 Papadopoulou, H BüCavzivrj Apza [see n. 21], pp. 45-55. 

41 S. Kissas, Ooioq A vöpeaq o eprjpizrjq o sk MovoösvSpov. lozopia, Aazpsia, zexvrj, in 
Chrysos, npaKziKa , [see n. 1], p. 205. 
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(1268-1296). Shortly before the Ottoman conquest of the region, a synaxarion 
life of Saint Andrew was written. Despite the usual exaggerations, this text 
includes accurate historic Information. The first part of the synaxarion , which 
is included in the akolouthia , teils us that the basilissa Theodora, by that time 
a nun, after she had been informed of her husband’s death, took personal care 
of the building and the decoration of the church, which she dedicated to the 
memory of the hermit, inside his cave asketerion (hermitage). 

The decline of the State of Epeiros during the reign of Nikephoros (1267- 
1296/8) is not reflected in the art of the same era. Nikephoros, together with 
his wife, Anna Palaiologina, built and decorated with mosaics the monastery 
of the Paregoretissa between 1294 and 1296, as is confirmed by the dedica- 
tory inscription on the west wall of the nave, sculptured on the relief marble 
arch above the Western entrance (appendix, No.6). 42 

The couple also sponsored the ambulatory in the Pantanassa monastery 
to the north of Philippias (Fig. 4). 43 In the donor portraits from this church, 
Nikephoros and Anna are depicted being crowned by the Virgin in bust, 
holding the Christ Child in her arms, while fragmentary inscriptions with 
surnames Komnenos Doukas and Anna Komnenodoukaina Palaiologina 
accompany the depicted figures 44 Their two children, probably the son 
Thomas and the daughter Thamar, are also portrayed in this image. 

It seems that during the reign of Nikephoros, around the end of the thir- 
teenth Century, a narthex was added to the Blacherna monastery and deco¬ 
rated with frescoes. No dedicatory inscription has been uncovered thus far, 
and there is no written evidence that could confirm the dating of the church 
with certainty. However, in the fresco decoration preserved on the west wall 
of the narthex, which depicts the ceremony related to the icon of the Virgin 
Hodegetria in Constantinople, three female figures, who lead the procession 
and are dressed more sumptuously than other participants, are usually iden- 
tified as Anna Palaiologina of Epeiros, her sister Theodora Raoulaina, and 
their mother Eirene-Eulogia (Fig. 5) 45 The triumphal, apologetic, and didac- 
tic spirit of this period can be observed in the iconography of this fresco, as 
has been proposed in earlier publications. 46 


42 Orlandos, H naprjyoppziooa [see n. 31], pp. 154-155; Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions [see n. 32], p. 51, fig. 7; Katsaros, Aöyia azoixsia [see n. 8], p. 521; N. Mel- 
vani, Late Byzantine Sculpture, Turnhout, 2013, p. 17, 245 (fig. 41), 271, 281; Rhoby, Byz¬ 
antinische Epigramme [see n. 12], pp. 140-143. 

43 Vokotopoulos, IJavzävvaaoa Oihnmädoc, [see n. 30] with older bibliography. 

44 P. Vokotopoulos, H KzizopiKi) zoixoypacpia oxo nspiozojo xijq IJavzaväooriQ 
(pihnniäöoq, in AXAE , 28 (2008), pp. 73-79; G. Velenes, rpanzsq Emypacpaq anö zo 
nspiozcoo zoö vaov zrjq Ilavxävaooaq crzp (Pihmudöa , in AXAE , 28 (2008), pp. 81-85. 

45 Acheimastou-Potamianou, H BLaxspva [see n. 19], pp. 81-92, 115-122, fig. 44-55. 

46 Ibidem, see also bellow p. 153. n. 61 and 62. 
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Fig. 4. Philippias, Pantanassa monastery (L. Fundic). 



Fig. 5. Blacherna monastery near Arta. The litany of the icon 
of the Panagia Hodegetria (G. Fousteris) 
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The name of the basilissa Anna - [’Äv]va ßaal?aa[a]a KavxaKOD^(r|vf]) 
[ITa^aiol^öyoi) ts - is also found in an inscription from the church of 
Hagia Sophia at the cemetery of the village of Mokista in Aetolia, along 
with the names of a high-ranking military commander, the protostrator 
Michael Zorianos, 47 and the monk Kosmas Andritzopoulonymos. 48 The 
inscription points to their joint patronage. 49 

The basilissa Anna is also believed to have sponsored the narthex of the 
church of Saint Theodora in Arta (Fig. 6) and its fresco decoration, while 
the erection of a castle known as Thomokastro (literally, the castle of 
Thomas) in the village of Riza (Riniasa) on the coast to the north of Preveza 
is attributed to her son Thomas. 50 


The Ideological Profile of the Artistic Patronage of 
the Komnenos-Doukas Family 

Emerging from the combined visual and textual record is a complex pic- 
ture of intense artistic activity, in which new elites joined the old Constan- 
tinopolitan aristocracy in exile as patrons of the arts, while new centres such 
as Arta, Naupaktos, and Ioannina came to define Standards of artistic excel- 
lence. As I have argued elsewhere, aside from spiritual concems, which 
undoubtedly preoccupied elite patrons across the Byzantine world, the 
patronage of the Epeirote rulers during the first fifty-year period was to a 
large extent informed by a nostalgia for the lost “Queen of Cities.” 51 Indeed, 
as I have proposed, they consciously sought to model their Capital Arta in 
the image of Constantinople. In this way, they preserved the memory of the 
imperial Capital, while the carefully maintained link with Constantinople 
served as an ideological basis for their attempts to re störe the former Empire. 

One of the ways in which this nostalgia was manifested was through the 
memory of Constantinopolitan shrines. It is highly significant that, while 
the Marian epithets used in the dedications of Constantinopolitan churches 


47 For Michael Zorianos, see bellow n. 80. 

48 S. Lambros, H npöpp^aic, toö AvöpizConoüXov, in HnsipcoziKä XpoviKä, 3 (1906), 
pp. 474-476. 

49 Another three inscriptions from Mokista with the names of M. Zorianos and K. Andritz¬ 
opoulonymos are preserved from the Hagios Nikolaos and Taxiarches churches - see Kalopis- 
si-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions [see n. 32], pp. 56-59, fig. 17-21; Katsaros, Aöym ozoiysia 
[see n. 8], pp. 520-521; Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme [see n. 12], pp. 233-235, 369-373. 

50 Ch. Koytsotole, OcopöhtaoTpo // Kdoxpo zi-jg Pißmoag (zefaj 13 ov - peoa 15 0v aicbva), 
in npsßcZäviKa Xpovucä, 47-48 (2011), pp. 1-28. 

51 See L. Fundic, Art and Political Ideology in the State of Epiros during the Reign ofthe 
Theodore Doukas (r. 1215-1230), in Bv^avzivä XvppsiKza, 23, (2013), pp. 224-225. 
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are rarely encountered in other parts of the Byzantine world, they were very 
prominent throughout thirteenth-century Epeiros. Examples include the 
Blacherna at Arta, the Pantanassa at Philippias, and the Panymnetos at Nau- 
paktos. 52 The church of the Panagia Vellas near Voulgareli was also known 
by the name of Panymnetos. 53 In addition, there was a monastery of the 
Panagia Peribleptos located in Arta. 54 A church dedicated to the Panagia 
Paramythia is still preserved in Thesprotia, 55 while the church at Preventza 
in Aetoloacamania bore the name of the Panagia Kyriotissa. 56 

One should also recall that, after 1227, Theodore Komnenos Doukas 
chose the epithet Hagiosoritissa , another Marian appellation of Constanti- 
nopolitan origin, for an issue of his coins, thereby promoting in yet another 
way his privileged relationship with the former Byzantine Capital. 57 

The Epeirote rulers stressed their blood ties to the Komnenian family and, 
accordingly, claimed that they were legal successors of the imperial throne 
as can be observed in many dedicatory inscriptions. The following few 
examples are characteristic: 58 

The [...] brothers [...] wearing crowns [...] towards the throne of the kingdom 
[...] of the mistress Anna the most reverent, the great Komnene [...] the despot 
Theodore and Constantine from motherhood all with royal descent Komnenos 
Alexios your servant in all ways; for the most beautiful of <the ultimate king- 
dom> (?). [Episkope Mastrou] (appendix, No. 1) 

...This child of a happy man John, the sebastokrator, the flow er of the [impe¬ 
rial] purple, Theodore supreme in military command, Doukas Komnenos, firm, 


52 John Apokaukos’s letters clearly show that he was involved in the restoration and dec- 
oration of the church dedicated to the Virgin Panymnetos, which was the cathedral of the 
diocese of Naupaktos, in the period between 1218 and 1222. See Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke 
[see n. 7], no. 27.38-41, p. 86; no. 47, p. 104; no. 54, pp. 110-111; No. 57.64-68, pp. 112- 
114; no. 58.22-28, p. 115; no. 103.16-18, p. 153. 

53 For the dedicatory inscription in this church, see A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme 
auf Fresken und Mosaiken, Vienna, 2009, pp. 149-150, fig. 19. 

54 Its existence is attested by letters of John Apokaukos from 1222 and 1223, written 
during his sojourn in this monastery. Bees [see n. 7], p. 84; V. Katsaros, UvEöpaziKÖQ ßiog 
kcu noAiziopöc, zrjc, Bö^avnvrjQ Apzag, in: üpaKziKa B' AiEÜvovg apyaioAoyiKOü Kai 
iGTOpiKov GüVEÖpioü “H Bo£avzivfj Apia Kai rj nepioyj y zpg" , Arta, 2008, pp. 25-42. V. Pap- 
adopoulou, H Btfavzivt’] govrj Ilavayiac TlEpißAETtzoo. Evpßoh) Gzrj pv/jpEiaK/j zonoypacpia 
zvjq BvC.avzivrjc, Apzag, in AXAE, 26 (2005), pp. 283-302. 

55 A. Pasali, H MEyäkrj IJavayia azr/v IkapapvOia OEonpcoziaq, in AXAE, 19 (1996- 
1997), pp. 369-393, with previous bibliography. 

56 The church was flooded by water from an artificial lake in 1969. P. Vokotopoulos, O 
vaög zrjQ Ilavayiac, ozrjv flpEßrvzCa ztjg AKapvaviaq, in N. A. Stratos (ed.) BvCdvziov, 
0EoXoyia Kai (piAOAoyia atpiepcopa gzov Avöpea N. Ezpdzo, Athina, 1986, pp. 251-275; 
Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions [see n. 32], pp. 56-57, fig. 16. 

57 Fundic, Art and Political Ideology [see n. 51], pp. 225-228, fig. 3. 

58 For the full text of the inscriptions, see the appendix. 
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strong-handed. [Dyrrachion (Dürres) in Albania, castle tower] (appendix, 
No. 3) 

...receive this gift from Theodore Komnenos Doukas and his fair wife, Maria 
Doukaina, ofthe lineage ofthe Komnenoi ... [Embroidered red silk aer, National 
History Museum in Sofia] (appendix, No. 4) 

The despot Komnenos Doukas Nikephoros, Anna, empress, Komnene 
Doukaina, the great despot Thomas, Komnenian offspring, brauch of the 
famous Komnenoi , bearing the name of angel. [Arta, Monastery of Paregore- 
tissa] (appendix, No. 7) 

The imperial aspirations of the rulers of Epeiros also found eloquent 
visual expressions in monumental pictorial programs created within their 
domain. In the church of Saint Demetrios Katsouris near Arta, 59 for exam- 
ple, the prophets represented in the dorne hold scrolls bearing an ingenious 
selection of inscriptions that voice the desire for the re-conquest of Constan- 
tinople. The same applies to the depiction of prophets in the Old Metropolis 
in Veroia. 60 

After the restoration of the Byzantine rule on the Bosporus in 1261, the 
Epeirote elites continued to promote their Constantinopolitan ancestry, while 
simultaneously maintaining their distance from the new Palaiologan regime. 
The celebrated scene showing the procession of the icon of the Hodegetria 
in the narthex of the royal monastery of Blacherna - itself a “replica” of the 
eponymous Constantinopolitan shrine - makes the association with the 
imperial Capital explicit (Fig. 5). 61 Seen in conjunction with the Ecumenical 
Councils depicted above it, the procession of the Hodegetria may be also 
read as a celebration of the triumph of Orthodoxy following the demise of 
the short-lived Union of Lyon, to which the commissioner of the murals, the 
basilissa Anna, wife of the despot Nikephoros (1267-1296/8), was strongly 
opposed, as has been proposed by Myrtali Acheimastou-Potamianou. 62 

Towards the end of the thirteenth Century a new reality can be observed, 
namely artistic production is mobilised in the Service of the “survival” of 
the State of Epeiros and the preservation of its Byzantine identity. After the 
death of the despot Nikephoros in 1296, a dynastic crisis broke out in the 
Despotate of Epeiros due to the demand of his son-in-law, Philip of Taranto, 
to inherit the rule of the whole dominion of the Despotate. In his effort to 
reinforce an alliance with Italy, Nikephoros gave his daughter Thamar as a 


59 T. Papamastorakis, To siKovoypacpiKÖ npöypappa zov zpooXhov zov vaou zov Ayiov 
Apppzpiov zov Kazoovpij, in Chrysos, UpaKziKÖ. [see n. 1], pp. 419-454. 

60 This is discussed in greater detail in Fundic, Art and Political Ideology [see n. 51], 
pp. 232-239, fig. 3. 

61 Acheimastou-Potamianou, H Blayfpva [see n. 19], pp. 81-92, 115-118, fig. 44-55. 

62 Ibidem, pp. 117-118. 
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bride to the son of Charles of Anjou, Philip of Taranto, in 1294. 63 Thamar 
took as dowry the following four castles: Blochos, known as the citadel of 
the Thestians, to the north-east of Kainourgio, Angelocastro to the South¬ 
west of Agrinio, Naupaktos, and Bonitsa. 64 The wedding contract contained 
an article about succession. The Despotate of Epeiros was considered a feud 
of Nikephoros and Anna until the despot’s death; afterwards, it was to pass 
into the hands of their daughter Thamar and her husband Philip as despot. 
Should Thamar’s younger brother Thomas survive his father, he would be 
recognised as despot, yet under the suzerainty of Philip and on the condition 
that he would cede the castle of Photici to Philip as well as the whole region 
of Thesprotia. Finally, it was agreed a priori that Thamar would be the 
owner of the one third of her husband’s possessions and that she could 
safeguard the complete freedom of the Orthodox faith. 

It is very likely that, through the works of art he commissioned, the des¬ 
pot Nikephoros sought to express allegiance to his Latin allies in visual 
terms. For instance, his important dynastic church, the Theotokos Paregore- 
tissa in Arta, abounds in Western architectural elements reminiscent of Ital- 
ian late medieval palaces. 65 In this church, the dedicatory inscription men- 
tioning the despot Nikephoros, his spouse Anna, and their son Thomas, is 
placed on the relief marble arch decorated with double-headed eagles, a 
Symbol of the Byzantines, and with an ivy leaf, an emblem of the house of 
Anjou. 66 In a similar way, the wedding gift of Thamar, Nikephoros’s daugh¬ 
ter, to her husband Philip, was a gilded and enamelled casket in the shape 
of a lily, with double-headed eagles depicted on it. 67 

Nikephoros’s wife, the basilissa Anna, disapproved of the alliance that 
had been forged with the Latins. Thus, after the death of her husband in 
1296, she disobeyed the terms of Thamar’s dowry and, as a true Palaiolo- 
gina, refused to deliver the Despotate of Epeiros into the hands of her son- 
in-law Philip, that is, to the Latins. On the contrary, she decided to take over 


63 Nicol, Despotate of Epiros [see n. 1], pp. 46-49. 

64 The marriage contracts of Thamar are analytically referred in the Chronicle of the 
Morea, see J. Longnon (ed.), Livre de la conqueste de la princee de TAmoree. Chronique 
de Moree (1204-1305), Paris, 1911, col. 657-660; Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros 1267-1479 
[see n. 1], pp. 66-61. 

65 Orlandos, Hnapqyopqnooa [see n. 31]; L. Safran, Exploring ArtisticLinks Between 
Epiros and Apulia in the Thirteenth Century: The Problem of Sculpture and Wall Painting, 
in Chrysos, IIpaKTiKä [see n. 1], pp. 455-474. 

66 Orlandos, H TlapqyopqTiGoa [see n. 31], pp. 154-155, fig. 104-108; Katsaros, Aöyia 
(jzoixela [see n. 8], pp. 521-522; Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions [see n. 32], 
pp. 53-54, fig. 11-14. Papadopoulou, H BvCavrivp Äpza [see n. 21], p. 151, fig. 176. 

67 G. Bergamini - C. Gaberscek (eds), Ori e tesori d' Europa: mille anni di oreficeria 
nel Eriuli-Venezia Giulia, Milano, 1992, no. II. 1; P. L. De Castris (ed.), Ori, argenti, gemme 
e smalti della Napoli Angioina 1266-1381, catalogo della mostra, Neapoli, 2014, pp. 114-119. 
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the government of the State of Epeiros as co-regent of her underage son 
Thomas who was only six years old at the time. The regency of Anna proved 
to be quite successful; she took a stand against any kind of Western pres¬ 
sure. 68 The basilissa. sought to buttress her authority and that of her son in 
several ways. She is believed to have played an important role in promoting 
the cult of Saint Theodora, which undoubtedly represented a significant 
ideological base for Anna’s rule, not least because of her familial tie with 
the saint. Anna was devoted to the memory of her mother-in-law Theodora, 
who served as an exemplar for her. The addition of a narthex to the church 
of Saint Theodora (Fig. 6) as well as the composition of her Life , 69 dated to 
the late thirteenth Century, were likely Anna’s initiatives. 

The marble sarcophagus (Fig. 7) situated to the left of the main entrance into 
the church, which may represent the same basilissa with her son Thomas, must 
have been carved at Anna’s behest. Still, local tradition identifies the sarcoph¬ 
agus with the tomb of Saint Theodora. 70 The boy depicted on the sarcophagus 
(Fig. 7) appears to be of the same age as Thomas. The fact that the female 
figure is depicted in royal attire points to Anna, who remained basilissa until 
her death, rather than to Theodora, who ended her life as a nun. 71 

The painted decoration of the narthex further indicates that Anna may 
have been responsible for the addition of this space. 72 The iconographic 
program of the south barrel vault of this tripartite structure (Draw 1) com- 
prises scenes from the life of the patriarch Jacob, 73 based in the Book of 
Genesis. The life of Jacob is rarely depicted in Byzantine art. 74 As in the 


68 Nicol, Despotate of Epiros [see n. 1], pp. 50-61. 

69 See above, n. 36. 

70 The tomb is made during the nineteenth Century from byzantine sculpture found in situ. 
A. Orlandos, O zätpoq zpq Ayiaq OcoScbpaq, in Ap/siov z cdv Bifavzivdjv pvrjpeicov zpq 
ELLäÖoq B , pp. 105-115; Pazaras, AväyLvtpeq ZapKotpdyoi [see n. 21], p. 42, fig. 36; Papa- 
dopoulou, H Bütavzivij Apza [see n. 21], p. 52; Eadem, Arta, in J. Albani - E. Chalkia (eds), 
Heaven & Earth: Cities and Countryside in Byzantine Greece , Athens, 2013, p. 131, fig. 113. 

71 B. Cvetkovic, The investiture relief in Arta, Epiros , in ZRVI, 33 (1994), pp. 103-112; 
Idem, Iconography of Female Regency: An Issue of Methodology, in Nis i Vizantija, 10 
(2011), pp. 405-414. 

72 The iconographic program of the church has been published by Giannoules, Oi 
zoixoypatpisq [see n. 28], pp. 291-306, fig. 73-78. 

73 Ibidem , pp. 294-306. 

74 Extensive painted cycles from the life of Jacob are attested only in illustrated manu- 
scripts of the Octateuch. Four decorated Octateuchs from the middle Byzantine period have 
survived: Vaticanus gr. 746, Vaticanus gr. 747, Istanbul Top Kapi Saray, gr. 1. 8, and Smyrna 
Evangelical School Library codex A. Octateuch. For the cycles of the life of Jacob in the 
Octateuchs in question, see M. Weitzmann - K. Bernabo, The Byzantine Octateuchs, Prince- 
ton, 1999, v. 1, pp. 94-110, v. 2, fig. 355-440. For basic information on the illustrated manu- 
scripts of the Octateuch, see. J. Lowden, The Octateuchs. A Study in Byzantine Manuscript 
Illustration, Pennsylvania, 1992. See also K. Linardou, Reading two Byzantine Illustrated 
Books: The Kokkinobaphos Manuscripts (Vaticanus graecus 1162 and Parisinus graecus 
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Fig. 6. Arta, Church of St. Theodora (L. Fundic). 



Fig. 7. Arta, Church of St. Theodora. Slab of the pseudo-sarcophagus (L. Fundic) 
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1. 

The farewell of Jacob and his 

10. Unidentified hosios 

23. 

Unidentified saint 


flight to Mesopotamia 

11. Unidentified saint 

24. 

Unidentified hierarch 

2. 

The return of Jacob to Palestine 

12. Unidentified saint 

25. 

Unidentified saint 

3. 

Blessing of Jacob by his father 

13. Unidentified hosios 

26. 

Unidentified saint 


Isaac 

14. Unidentified saint 

27. 

Unidentified saint 

4. 

The events in the house of 

15. Unidentified saint 

28. 

Angel 


Jacob’s uncle Lavan at Harran 

16. Unidentified saint 

29. 

St. Kyriaki 

5. 

The farewell of the Virgin 

17. Unidentified saint 

30. 

Unidentified female saint 


Mary and Elizabeth (?) 

18. Unidentified saint 

31. 

Unidentified female saint 

6. 

Unidentified scene 

19. Hosios Sophronios 

32. 

The forty Martyrs of Sebasteia 

7. 

Unidentified scene 

20. Hosios Epiphanios 


in the frozen lake 

8. 

Unidentified saint 

21. Unidentified saint 

33. 

Unidentified saint 

9. 

Unidentified saint 

22. John of Damascus 

34. 

Unidentified saint 


Draw 1. Arta, Church of St. Theodora. The iconographic program of the south 

barrel-vault of nartex (G. Fousteris). 
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case of the wall paintings of the narthex at Blacherna, the choice of this 
unusual theme must have resonated with the period’s political and ideolog- 
ical concerns. There is little doubt, in my view, that the extended life of 
Jacob (Fig. 8. and 9) was intended to parallel and theologically legitimise 
the political position taken by Anna Palaiologina vis-ä-vis the question of 
succession. Anna’s strong personality, her successful defence against the 
attack of the Latins in 1304, as well as the title of despot that Thomas held 
- all these elements were sufficient to ensure succession. It seems, however, 
that Anna also sought to strengthen the legitimacy of her choice in a sym- 
bolic way, namely through several iconographic themes produced, as it 
would appear, at her behest. A central element in the biblical narrative about 
Jacob is the story of how his older brother Esau gave his birth right to him. 75 
It was common, both in Byzantium and in the newly established neighbour- 
ing States, which were under Byzantine influence, to use the story of Jacob 
as well as other narratives from the Old Testament for the theological rein¬ 
forcement of one’s right to wield power. Thus, for example, Stefan Nemanja, 
the founder of the Serbian medieval state, in a charter to the Chilandar 
monastery mentions that, after he had ceded power to his second-born son, 
Stefan, he blessed him “with every blessing, as Isaac blessed his son Jacob”. 
Stefan Nemanja’s son and biographer, Saint Sabas, also speaks of this bless¬ 
ing, adding the qualification “unconventionally”, meaning that, according 
to the principle of primogeniture, the throne should have passed to Stefan 
Nemanja’s first-bom son Vukan: “And <he> crowned him (i.e. Stefan the 
First Crowned) and blessed him unconventionally , as Isaac blessed Jacob, 
his son, with every blessing”. 76 Several painted cycles with Old Testament 
themes such as the life of Joseph, encountered in some Serbian monuments, 
may be directly connected with the dynastic Propaganda of the Serbian rul- 
ers; examples include the narthex programs at Sopocani and Lesnovo. 77 


1208) and their illustration, Ph. D. disertation, University of Birmingham, 2004; M. Evan- 
gelatou, Threads of Power, Clothing Symbolism, Human Salvation, and Female Identity in 
the lllustrated Homilies hy Iakohos of Kokkinobaphos, in DOP, 68, (2015), pp. 241-323. 

75 Gen. 25, 20-22. 

76 As mentioned in his Life, Stefan Nemanja compares his son and successor Stefan the 
First-crowned with Joseph. Sveti Sava, D. Bogdanovic (ed.), Sahrani spisi, v. 2, p. 102. Also, 
when Sabas describes the translation of the relics of Stefan Nemanja from Mount Athos to 
Studenica, he compares his brothers Stefan and Vukan once again with Joseph. Ibidem , v. 2, 
p. 117. 

77 See R. Ljubinkovic, Sur le symbolisme de Vhistoire de Joseph du narthex de Sopocani, 
in V. Djuric, Hart byzantin du XIlI e siecle, Symposium de Sopocani 1965, Beigrade, 1967, 
pp. 207-237; Z. Gavrilovic, Divine Wisdom as Part of Byzantine Imperial Ideology, Research 
into the Artistic lnterpretations of the Theme in Medieval Serbia, Narthex Programmes of 
Lesnovo and Sopocani, in Zograf, 11 (1980), pp. 49-50; S. Marjanovic-Dusanic, Vladarska 
ideologija Nemanjica: diplomaticka studija, Beograd, 1997, pp. 210-216. 
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Fig. 8. Arta, Church of St. Theodora. Nartex. The farewell of Jacob and his flight 

to Mesopotamia (G. Fousteris). 



Fig. 9. Arta, Church of St. Theodora. Nartex. The return of Jacob to Palestine 

(G. Fousteris). 
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Moreover, Andre Grabar and Sirarpie Der Nersessian have posited a direct 
link with imperial iconography in the depiction of the story of Joseph in the 
manuscript Parisinus gr. 510. 78 

It seems that certain other scenes, apart from the cycle of Jacob, in the 
narthex of Saint Theodora may have ideological connotations as well. This 
is most notably the case with the depiction of the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia 
freezing to death in a lake (Draw 1, No. 32). The depiction is quite elaborate 
and occupies the lower register of the west wall of the south barrel vault; it 
is placed immediately under the scenes from the life of Jacob. When depicted 
next to a church entrance, the scene of the Forty Martyrs in the lake usually 
carries intercessory and prophylactic connotations. Such is the case with 
Zica, Gradac, and Lesnovo, to name a few relevant examples. Vojislav 

V 

Djuric, who studied the case of Zica, has demonstrated that this specific 
representation is to be connected with the ideology of the Serbian rulers. 
The content of the office of the Forty Martyrs makes an allusion to living 
rulers. Emperors and rulers must always remember that their power and rule 
is granted by God. 79 The coronation of the saints, which was a reward for 
their faith, is here interpreted as a prefiguration of the coronation of a ruler 
or the consecration of a bishop or an abbot. When seen within the context 
of the historical events at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, the scene of the Forty Martyrs in the narthex of Saint 
Theodora in Arta amplifies the interpretation of the cycle of the patriarch 
Jacob, put forth above. 

From all the above, we can conclude that the basilissa Anna was sur- 
rounded by capable and highly educated people interested in artistic produc- 
tion, who lived at the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries. 80 They helped maintain in various ways the independence of Epei- 
ros and its Byzantine identity. 


78 S. Der Nersessian, The Illustrations of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus Paris, 
gr. 510. A. Study of the Connection hetw’een Text and Images, in DOP, 16 (1962), pp. 214- 
215; A. Grabar, Les cycles d’images byzantine tires de Thistoire biblique et leur symbolisme 
princier , in Starinar, 20 (1969), p. 134. 

79 V. Djuric, La royaute et le sacerdoce dans la decoration de Zica, in G. Subotic (ed.), 
Manastir Zica zbornik radova, Kraljevo, 2000, pp. 123-144. 

80 One of them was the protostrator Michael Zorianos (1296-1318), mentioned above 
(p. 151). See PLP 3, 6666; Nicol, Despotate of Epiros [see n. 1], pp. 242, 247. His golden 
signet ring, bearing the inscription X<t>PA/rHX MI/XAHA TO/Y ZOPI/ANOY (Seal of 
Michael Zorianos), has been preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. This fact 
shows the high office that Zorianos had. See R. Hallman, Signet Ring of Michael Zorianos, 
in C. Evans (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power, New York - London, 2004, n. 14, p. 46. He 
was also known for his learned writings as well as ktetoric activities in Aetoloacarnania. 
Furthermore, he ordered a luxurious manuscript, the lectionary Baroccianus 29, preserved at 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford, which bears his signature and provides biographical details. 
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After the death of Anna, Thomas assumed power in Epeiros as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign according to the Byzantine custom. He imitated Byzan¬ 
tine emperors and, in 1303, made a donation to Jacopo Contareno in which 
he accorded Privileges like Byzantine emperor would. Furthermore, he 
named this document a chrysobull, 81 although he was not an emperor but a 
despot. His signature, bearing the name of Komnenodoukas, is similar to 
those of his ancestors from the first half of the thirteenth Century. Apart from 
the mention to the ancestors, he also stresses his connection, through his 
mother, with the Palaiologos family. Thomas received the title of despot 
from Constantinople perhaps in 1291 or later, 82 and in 1308, he married 
Anna, daughter of Michael IX Palaiologos (r. 1294/5-1320), thus strength- 
ening his ties with the house of the Palaiologoi. 83 Thomas is represented on 
his golden seal as an emperor, wearing imperial clothes and holding the 
insignia of power, namely, the scepter in the right hand and the akakia in 
the left. He is accompanied by the following inscription: AITE/AOrO/ 
NOY / S<EP/A-riSM/A / ©QM/A AE/inO/TOY (= Ayys^oyövoo 
Gcppdyiapa ©copa Ssgttotoo), (Seal of Thomas, despot, descendant of the 
Angelos family). The obverse of the seal bears a figure of the archangel 
Michael with imperial garb. 84 The seal stresses Thomas’ descent from the 
imperial family of the Angeloi. Thomas is also connected with the archangel 
in a list containing Greek rulers, composed in 1313, in which Thomas is 


See D. Otto, Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturenhandschriften : Oxford Bodleian Library, 
v. 1, Stuttgart, 1977, No. 64, pp. 104-105, fig. 396-397, 402-405; v. 3, 1, Stuttgart, 1982, 
pp. 346-347; A. W. Carr, Oxford, Barocci 29 and manuscript illumination in Epiros , in 
Chrysos, npaKTiKÖ. [see n. 1], pp. 567-584. M. Zorianos could also be the founder of the 
monastery of Saint Demetrios in the village of Kipseli (forme r Tourkopalouko) in Thesprotia, 
dated to the last decade of the thirteenth Century. See Vokotopoulos, H Movrj zov Ayiov 
Aqptjzpiou ozo @aväpi [see n. 4], pp. 91-93, pin. 2, 21b. 

81 This document is preserved in latin translation, see P. Lemerle, Le Privilege du Despote 
d’Epire Thomas I pour le Venitien Jaques Contareno , in BZ, 44 (1951, Festschrift Franz 
Dölger ), pp. 389-396; A. Stauridou-Zafraka, To a^icopa zov «Aeaitözrj» Kai za AeanoziKÖ. 
syypatpa zrjq Hnsipov, in MsaaicoviKq Hmupoq (TJpaKziKä EmazijpoviKOV ZovsÖpiov, 
Icoävviva 17-19 Zenzepßpioü 1999), Ioannina, 2001, pp. 95-96; LJ. Maksimovic, Dvor epir- 
skih Despota u XIV i XV veku, in ZRV1, 33 (1994), p. 129. 

82 George Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis libri tredecim, ed. I. Bek- 
ker, v. 2 ( CSHB ), Bonnae, 1835, p. 202, 3-4. Opinions vary regarding the precise year in 
which Thomas received the title of despot. S. N. Asonites, To Nözio Iövio övzä zov öynpo 
Meoaicova. Koprjzeiao KstpaXXrjviaq, Aovkuzo AsüKaöaq, AizcoXoaKapvavia, Athina, 2005, 
p. 75, n. 21. 

83 Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina historia, vols 1-2 ed. L. Schopen, Bonn, 1829-1830, 
vol. 3 ed. I. Bekker, Bonn, 1855, p. 283. 5-9; Nicol, Despotate of Epiros [see n. 1], p. 106, 
n. 43. 

84 D. Buckton (ed.), Gold seal of Thomas, Despot of Epirus, in Byzantium. Treasures of 
Byzantine Art and Culture from British Collections, London, 1994, No. 214, pp. 198-199; 
J. Nesbitt, Gold Seal of Thomas, Despot of Epiros, in H. C. Evans (ed.), Byzantium, Faith 
and Power (1261-1557), New York, 2004, pp. 35-36. 
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named Archang(eli) Dominus (ruler of the Archangel ). 85 The word Arch- 
ang(eli) might refer to the above mentioned castle known as Thomokastro 
built by Thomas at the village of Riza (Riniasa) at the coast to the north of 
Preveza. 86 


CONCLUSION 

It is commonly argued that the patronage of many notable churches in 
Epeiros and Thessaly in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 
should be related to the ideological climate of restored Orthodoxy after the 
Union of the Churches imposed by Michael VIII. It is quite likely, however, 
that the acts of patronage in Epeiros, namely, the renovation of older shrines 
and the foundation of new ones, were not influenced by that event. For 
instance, the despot Nikephoros along with his wife Anna simply continued 
the building activity of his father, Michael II, which had already been quite 
impressive, in the middle of the thirteenth Century. I would argue that, apart 
from their desire to ensure/gain etemal salvation by building churches, all 
five Epeirote rulers, from Michael I to Thomas, also wanted to maintain the 
Byzantine identity of the newly established State of Epeiros. For them, artis- 
tic patronage was, moreover, a means to promote their political aspirations 
regarding the development of Epeiros as an independent state, even capable 
of reclaiming Constantinople. Towards the end of the thirteenth Century, 
when, due to adverse political circumstances, the Epeirote rulers were 
mostly concerned with the survival of their state, the artworks they spon- 
sored served a similar purpose. 


Leonela Fundic 
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University of Queensland (Brisbane) 
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85 Thomas also held several other titles, which suggest that he imposed his rule over other 
regions for an unknown period of time. These titles are the following: “Ser Thomas Dei gratia 
magnus Romanie Dispotus, Princeps Blachie, Archang(eli) Dominus, Dux vigenitie, Comes 
Achilo et Nepanti ac Regalis Castri Ioannine Dominus”. See K. Hopf, Chroniques Greco-Ro- 
manes, Inedites ou peu connues , Berlin, 1873, p. xxiv and p. 178; Idem, Geschichte Griechen¬ 
lands vom Beginne des Mittelalters his auf die neuere Zeit, in J. S. Ersch - J. G. Gruber, 
Allgemeine Encyclopädie der Wissenschaften und Künste, Leipzig, 1867-1868, t. I, 356. 

86 See above, n. 50. 
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S UMMARY 

This essay offers an analysis of the motive forces behind the artistic patronage of 
the Komnenos-Doukas family, which ruled the Byzantine State of Epeiros between 
1204 and 1318. The analysis is grounded in a comprehensive examination of the 
archaeological and textual evidence concerning the activities of the Epeirote rulers 
in the domain of art and architecture. Special consideration is given to the ways in 
which the rulers promoted their political aspirations and expressed their desire to 
forge a Byzantine imperial identity in the newly established state in the wake of the 
Fourth Crusade and the fall of Constantinople in 1204. The final part of the essay 
focuses on the ideological background of the patronage of art in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries. At that time, due to adverse political conditions, the 
Epeirote rulers were mostly concerned with the survival of their state, a Situation 
reflected in the works they sponsored. 
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Appendix 

1. Episkope Mastrou, Aetoloacarnania. 

+ Tö[.döeJÄxpoix; 

[.Gi8(p]r|(pöpoi)<; 

[.]ricpop[.] e[.]v Tipoc^ 0po 

vov ßaaiA,8ia(;...Ö8GTCo[ivr|(; ’Av]va q cpi[^8i)a8ßs]aidir|(; pe 

5 yäXr\(; Kopvrivfjq [.]5eo7u[ö]xfl 08o5[cb]p[cp Kai K]covaxavxlvcp 

s[k pr|xpö]xr|xo(; nävmq [ysjvet ßaaiX8co[v] 

Kopvrjvöv AX,£[^iov] [töv] 5 ou?iov aöv Ttavxcoq- 8i)8tÖ8Gxax[oq] ydp 
<ß[aai]^sia<; [ea]xd[xr|(;] (;)> 

The [...] brothers [...] wearing crowns [...] towards the throne of the king- 
dom [...] of the mistress Anna the most reverent, the great Komnena [...] the 
despot Theodore and Constantine from motherhood all with royal descent 
Komnenos Alexios your servant in all ways; for the most beautiful of <the 
ultimate kingdom> (?) 


2. Barnakoba, Aetoloacarnania, Church of the Dormition of the Virgin Mary. 

’Hyayev rjpaq d)5e 0avaxou vöp[o<; 

...1 

SsßaaioKpdxcop- ’Avva Kai Kcovaxavxtv[o<; 

.1 

5 Kai Xota0ov d’anxöv öscnuoxriv Kcovaxavxtvo[v 

.] 

[TT]pö xfjg 81kt| q pnaat ps xf\q KaxaStKrj^ 

[.1 

The [natural] law of death brought us here, [...] Sebastokrator, Anna and 
Constantine [...] and the last despot Constantine [...]. Before the trial save 
me from the condemnation [...] 


Second fragment: 

[Tö nAppcopa fjlvcoaev rjpaq xod xpovou 

Kopvrjvo5ooK[a(;. 

.Gi)p]7r8ptKA.8i8t xacpotq- 

A^s^tov psv. 

5 . a]vi)pvsiv xpv enSoKiav 

Öxav7i8[p] 7l[...]ß[. 

.]avav oi) K(ai) vocov 

xcbv anp7i^o[Kcov] ydp [.]. 

[The fullness] of time joined us Komnenodoukas [...] encloses in tombs. 
Alexios [...] to praise the good will, whenever [...] not even of the struggle 
of the (evil) minds. For [...] 
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3. Dyrrachion (Dürres in Albania) castle tower (inscription no longer exists) 

Ma06v, 08cruä, xl q 6 nr sk ßa0pcov 
töv Tnjpyov, övTüsp Ka0opac;, Kxlapa ^svov, 

0abpa^s xouxou ifiv aptaxoßouMav. 

Haie, ouxoq dvöpöq suxuxoCq, lco(avvou) 

5 crsßaaxoKpaxouvxoq, av0ou<; 7iop(pi)pa(;, 

08o5copo<; peytaxoq sv axpaxrjyiaic;, 

AouKaq Kopvpvöq, sua0svf|<;, ßpiapö/sip, 

5 Ex0p(o)T(; a7rpocrpaxr|xo<;, ampaq 7rövon;, 
exong xpsxovxoq s^döi psv %iki(ov, 

10 crbv xotq SKaxöv STcxa5[i]K[oi] syKOK^ou;, 
xpiTi^p 58Ka[5i K]ai povaTt^rj xptaöt 
xpiGKaidsKaxpc; ivbiKxicbvoc; Spöpon 
Xrfexv cpspovxoc; sv 0scp 7iavxspyaxp. 

Learning, beholder, who erected the tower from its foundations, [the tower] 
which you see, wonderful building, admire the wisest counsel [behind] it. 
This child of a happy man John, the sebastokrator, the flower of the [imperial] 
purple, Theodore supreme in military command, Doukas Komnenos, firm, 
strong-handed. Unconquerable by enemies, resistant to pains, when the year 
ran through six times of thousands, with the sevenfold circles of hundreds, 
triple decades and a single triad, while the course of the thirteenth indiction 
came to an end in all-accomplishing God. 


4. Embroidered red silk aer with the Virgin orans , in the collection of the National 
History Museum in Sofia. 

e O oapica A,aßcbv sE, d7isipdvöpoo KÖprjt; 
xpÖTüon; acppaaxon ;, cb 0sou 7iaxpöq Xöye, 
f\v vuv öpcopsv dv0pcb7ton; 7tpoKsipsvr|v 
si q eaxlaatv, kcxv 7iaat Tiap’a^iav, 

Ss^at xö Scbpov sk 08o5cbpon xö5s 
KopvripodooKa Kai AooKatvriq M[apta<;] 

Kopvrivocpuonc; xfjq Ka^fjq ao^uylaq. 
dvxtSldoi) 5s v(/uxtKfiv [acox]r|piav. 

O Logos of God the Father, you who assumed the flesh from the virgin 
Maiden in an ineffable manner, the flesh which we now see displayed for 
nourishment to mankind, even though nobody is worthy of it, receive this gift 
from Theodore Komnenos Doukas and his fair wife, Maria Doukaina, of the 
lineage of the Komnenoi, and in return give salvation to their souls. 87 


87 The translation is taken from I. Drpic, Epigram , Art, and Devotion [see n. 17], p. 276. 
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5. Arta, Blacherna monastery, inscriptions from sarcophagi. 
a. Inscription from the first sarcophagus. 88 
To papx[öptov xoöxo. 


.].SCÖGl Kat ßld)GKOU[Gl. 

4 .xcov] ßpoxcov TO) Xa'i'vcp 

..[... 

.Jxpocpusi auyyaAA)Tcxsa[0ai. 

.pa]0stv 08?isi(; 

8 6 X10O(; oux[o<;. 


.]ou<g psvovxa xoO 7iopp<co>[xspco 

.ai'lpaxoq xr\q öt7r[X,ör|q 

12 .XCO]V 7T8ptK^UXCOV G08V81 

Il8xpo[n ’AAicpa eKyovoq axpaxrjyexon 
7cpÖTüa7i]7co(; auxoC Mavoufi^ auxoKpaxcop 

[ . 

16 .7t8v]0epö(; psya<; dva£, 

87ii S’dös^cpf] y[apßpöq. 

.Mtya]f]A, Aou[Ka<; 

aSstapiSsix;.NiKrjtpöpoq 

20 adv8t )voq ’Av]vr|<; 5sa7ioxpq SoapoKpaxcop 

xotov [. 

. o]q ö IIsxpaAAtpa*; 

f\ 5’ än'klöxriq . 

24 .] bioq dx; 0aopaaia 

f| 5’ fjXtKla k.[. 

.] suv|/6%oi) 0appoo<; 

dpcb.[. 

28 . ] aQXov fjvdpeicopsvov 

pstHxiov xö n[äQoq . 

.] 7IX8p0l) 5lKT|V 

£..]<; 5öxr|<; rjv kskA.[. 

32 .]ev 8K8tvoq dx; 5s Kai xöaoq 

yevoq xiap[pa(;. 


.]köv xö acopa Kai xet[. 

36 . ]oq xcp fiepet 

Kai xöv5s ^oia0ov 8K A40oi) 7i8p[. 


.]xr|cg suK/Uiav f|p.[. 

88 I do not provide an English translation of this inscription, since its preservation is very 
fragmentary. 
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40 .] si q ßiov 

aaX7uyylaaviO(; scrxdxco c, dpxayy[sXou 


Arjpr|]xpioi) pdpxopoc; a\X(öv dyi(cov) 
xd)v suapeaxcov [. 


48 


b. Inscription from the second sarcophagus. 

Xös^cpsöv tö xprj|ia xouxo xon idcpou • [.] 

This grave is related to siblings • [.] 

f\ \|/a^piKf] KEKpaye xou Aa(ßt)8 Xöpa • [.1 

David’s lyra that plays psalms announced • [.1 

7rXf|v ouk dTisiKÖt; o[i)]öe xf| cpucrei ^evov • [.1 

but not unlikely nor stränge to nature • [.] 

4 Kdv TriKpoSaKpucpupioc; saxiv aixia • [.1 

even if the occasion is mixed with bitter tears • [.] 

pf|xr|p ydp ppTv pia Kai vr)5i)<; pia • sic; cpcoc; 7tapfj^e[.•.] 

For we have one mother and one matemal womb • brought (us) to light [.] 

TI ßaalXtaaa AoÖKaiva ösoöcbpa • [.] 

the basilissa Theodora Dukaina • [.] 

sv cpi^öxrjxi yvriaioaxopyonpsv'n * [.1 

who sincerely loved in affection • [.] 

8 yfj Kai xacpoq xt°P £ t ps 8t7iA,cp xco pöpco • [.1 

The earth and grave hold me with a twofold fate • [.] 

apxaic; avaloyouvxoc; fjptv xou xsAxnx; • [.] 

since the end for us corresponds to the beginning [.1 

Kai Kaxal?ir|^ov xou 0sav0pcb7roi) cpepco • a[coxppo<; rjpcüv ’Epp]avoi)[f]^.1 

and I endure similar (fate) of the God-man • our S[aviour Emm]anuel. 

svöc; yevouc; Si^cocjk; ayvsiac; piac; • f] [.] pavou[riA,.1 

The revelation of chastity of one gender • [.].[.1 

12 Tö yaA-piKÖv Tipöaapa xou Aa(ßi)5 peXoc; • cb<g [.] ßa0uv [.] 

Psalm prelude, the song of David • [.] deep [.1 

coq xauxoKoixacraipi xfj xacpou K^lvp • £©[.8]vxs^ou[.] 

lest I make my bed in the same way on the bearing of the tomb • [.1 

Kaxa pövaq oiKfjcropsv xcov 7rv(£upa)xcov • sco[.]vsn; cpcoq [.1 

In the abodes of the angels we will live • [.] 

aveaxepou yfjq Koikia xfjc; 7rav5öxou ■ ctcü[. Xa]i xco 7cXaax[tyyl(ö] 

through the womb of the night-less, all receiving eaith • up [.] 

16 cpasivöpopcpoc; xco 7rpöc; aepa Spöpco • f|^[.x]xcov ßpoxcov [.1 

luminous figure of the course in the air • [.] of the dead [.] 
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6. Pantanassa monastery. 

Inscription 1. 

+ ’Ev XpiGTCp TCO 080) TütGTÖq 
58a7röxr|(; Kopvrjvöc; Aouko,<; 

Äyys^cbvopoq NiKrjcpopot;. 

Nikephoros, faithful in Christ God despot Komnenos Doukas, bearing the 
name of angel. 


Inscription 2. 

’Ävva sv Xpiorco xcp 0scp suasßsaTdTp 
Kopvrjvo5oi)K8vr| f\ nalato^oyfjva. 

Anna Komnenodoukaina the Palaiologina, most pious in Christ God. 


Inscription 3. 

+ C H Tuapßaat^iq too 0sou Mf|rr|p Xöyov 
cbq sk vecpcov urcepösv oi)pavo5popo<(;> 
7c<A,f|0oi)<;> GTp<a>Ti'iyoxv dyys>/^cov ap%r|y8Tr|c; 
KaTSlGlV dvco TO) GT<SCpSl> [K0CT|ir|]p8<V>r| 

5 T8xv<on>pyiKotc; xP^P aalv lcruopoi)psv<r| 

K>Ö7I0t; [...] 8[...] 8l)?iaß<SGTd>T<0>U 
T<p>lG8<l)Kd>^C0V <TS> 8l)apSCTTdTC0V TU7TC0<V>. 
[...] ai)VT8Ta<y>psv<oi> 
iXcoc; KpOTacpl^onat <8i)as>ßs<t(;> 7i8pt 
10 Tat q 5sg7iotikcxi(^ ä^iaic, saTsppsvot 
Tpöpco 7tap[tGTdpsvot]... 
<Kop>vrivo5oi)KÖß^aGT<0(;> f\ au^uyla 
ahv <T>oiq veOonat sd0aA,saTdTO<ic;> Kkäboiq. 
’Äpcpco KpaTonvTSt; 8sci7iö<Tai> kAt|[... 

15 ...1 aoi tö KpaToq. 

Ta<pa>co ctkstcok; avaaaa sv Osla 5ikt| 

UK 

NiK<rjcpöpcp> vspo<i)aa> Tcavaöevst aöevei 

20 81q TTJV pÖ<VT|V 80>XOtO [...]. 

The Queen of all (and) Mother of God the Logos, 
as if from clouds traversing the heavens, 
the leader of the multitude of angelic generals, 
is coming down from above adorned with the crown 
5 depicted with artful colours, 

work [...] of the most pious (painter ?) 
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of the most gentle and well-pleasing images. 

... arranged 

the pious crowned with the despotic dignities 
10 graciously around the temples 
with trembling are Standing next ... 
the couple, off spring of the Komnenoi and the Doukai, 
with the flourishing offshoots spun in each other (?). 

Both despots holding ... 

15 ... to you the power. 

With your palm, o queen, protect at the divine judgment 
granting Nikephoros with an all-powerful strength 
20 You may pray at the only (?) ... 

7. Arta, Monastery Paregoritissa. 

KopvrivoSonKoo; Ö807tÖTr|<; Nt[KT|cp]6po(; 

’Ävva ßaalA,i[aa]a Kopvr|v[o5oi)Kaiva;] 

KopvqvößA,aaTO<; 5[8C77iÖTr|q 0]copd(; peyaq 
Kopvr|v[(bv K]^a5o<; atyys^covupcDv]. 

Despot Komnenos Doukas Nikephoros, Anna, empress, Komnena Doukaina, 
the great despot Thomas, Komnenian offspring, branch of the famous Kom¬ 
nenoi, bearing the name of angel. 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ORATION ON THE DORMITION 

OF THE VIRGIN* 


Matthew of Ephesos (1271/72-1355/60) belongs to the prominent scholars 
of the so-called Early Palaiologan Renaissance. 1 His literary output, mostly 
preserved in the autograph codex Vindobonensis theologicus gr. 174, 2 con- 
sists of: /ja large letter collection 3 (which testifies to his acquaintance with 
other men of letters and influence of the same time such as Theodore Meto- 
chites and Nikephoros Choumnos), ii) theological treatises, 4 iii) three trea- 
tises on Homer, 5 iv) two hundred Kephalaia of moral/philosophical content, 6 
v) ten prayers, 7 as well as a small number of rhetorical pieces: v/j two 
monodies, 8 vii) a consolation, 9 viii) an ekphrasis of the Easter festival, 10 and 
ix) two Speeches addressed to the emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos. Some 
years ago I published one of these Speeches, viz. a laudatory address to the 


* I would like to thank Dr. Nikolaos Zagklas (Wien) for his help with the consultation of 
codex Vindobonensis theologicus gr. 174. 

1 On Matthew of Ephesos, see PLP 3309 (with references to the older literature), as well 
as the extensive bio-ergographical study of S. Kourousis, MavovqJ TaßaXäg eiza MazOaTog 
pqzponolJzqg E(pßooi) (1271172-1355160). A. Ta ßioypatpiKä, Äöpva, 1972. 

2 For the codex, see H. Hunger - O. Kresten, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften 
der österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, Teil 3/2. Codices theologici 101-200, Wien, 1984, 
pp. 304-310. The first to notice that the manuscript is an autograph by Matthew was M. Treu 
in his essay Matthaios Metropolit von Ephesos. Uber sein Leben und seine Schriften ( Pro¬ 
gramm des Victoria-Gymnasiums zu Potsdam ), Potsdam, 1901, pp. 30, 34-35. 

3 The collection has been edited by D. R. Reinsch, Die Briefe des Matthaios von Ephesos 
im Codex Vindobonensis Theol. gr. 174, Berlin, 1974. 

4 See Kourousis, MavoopL TaßaXac, [see n. 1], pp. 164-167. 

5 For Matthew’s Homeric treatises, see Kourousis, MavovrjA Taßakäc, [see n. 1], pp. 168- 
171, and R. Browning, A Fourteenth-Century Prose Version of the Odyssey, in DOP, 46 
(1992), pp. 27-36. 

6 For the Kephalaia, see A. Angelou, Matthaios Gabalas and his Kephalaia, in A. Mof- 
fatt (ed.), Maistor. Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance Studies for Robert Browning, Can¬ 
berra, 1984, pp. 259-268, and P. Gehin, Les collections de Kephalaia monastiques. Naissance 
et succes d’un genre entre creation originale, plagiat et florilege, in A. Rigo, Theologica 
Minora: The Minor Genres of Byzantine Theological Literature (Byzantios, 8), Turnhout, 
2013, p. 28. These have been preserved in another autograph by Matthew, the codex Oxonien- 
sis Burneianus 114. 

7 See Kourousis, MavovijX TaßaXäq [see n. 1], pp. 172-183. 

8 For the monodies, see A. Sideras, Die byzantinischen Grabreden. Prosopographie, Dat¬ 
ierung, Überlieferung 142 Epitaphien und Monodien aus dem byzantinischen Jahrtausend 
(WBS, 19), Wien, 1994, pp. 265-269. 

9 See Kourousis, MavourjX Taßakäg [see n. 1], pp. 188-190. 

10 See A. Pignani, Matteo di Efeso, Racconto di unafesta popolare. Ekphrasis per lafesta 
di Pasqua, Napoli, 1984. 
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emperor on the occasion of Matthew’s recovery from an illness. 11 In the 
present article I will focus on the second speech, entitled Address to the 
emperor on the occasion of the Dormition of the Mother ofGod. 

The text has been preserved on ff. 27 l v -277 v of the Vindohonensis. Kour- 
ousis has established its date to August 1325, based on the evidence pro- 
vided by Matthew’s Ep. 19 to Joseph the Philosopher. 12 This letter bears 
testimony not only to the oral delivery of the speech in the presence of the 
emperor, 13 but also to its circulation among scholars of that time, 14 a practice 
quite common in the early Palaiologan period. 15 Regarding the reasons for 
the composition of the oration, the author informs us that he was inspired 
by the emperor’s devotion to the Virgin, which surpasses that of all emper- 
ors of the past; 16 it is well attested that Andronikos II showed special inter- 
est for the worship of the Virgin Mary, dedicating the whole month of 
August to celebrations in her honour. 17 

The structure of the text runs as follows: in the Prologue (11. 1-21) the 
author informs us about the occasion (cf. above) and the character of his 
speech: it is going to be a short address (1. 14: aptKpov xi Ttpoacpcbvqpa), 
meant to celebrate the Dormition of the Virgin (11. 15-16: Korea yoov 56va- 
ptv 8^op<voCv> xf]v SKsivriq 5r|^a5f] psxdaxaaiv sE, dv0pcb7icov). 
Matthew also comments on the length of the text: he has tried to make it as 


11 See E. Kaltsogianni, Die Lobrede des Matthaios von Ephesos auf Andronikos II. 
Palaiologos, in JOB, 59 (2009), pp. 107-126. 

12 See Kourousis, Mavovrj/ 1 raßakäc [see n. 1], pp. 184-185. For Ep. 19, see Reinsch, 
Briefe [see n. 3], pp. 112-114. 

13 Cf. Ep. 19, 11. 46-49: ö<; (sc. ^öyoq) oi)K oiö’ötugx;, ppxg xp xou Osou ppxpi ppx’auxcp 
yg xcp Osioiaicp poi ßaaAsT tKavcng s^cov 7tapppc>iaGacr0ai, öpcog xuyxavgi mxa <3ioXr\v 
xpq Tiapä ßaai^si ÖKpoÖGgcof; xippv Kdv x<n xcpög xcü pgpgi Tiapsxopsvcp xp Ttövxcov xipi- 
coispa. 

14 Cf. Ep. 19, 11. 54-59: 7ispi(pspöpsvo(; (sc. 6 ^öyoi;) 5’, soiks, Kai g£, gxgpou gi q 
gxgpov pgxaKi^uvöodpgvot;, cocnrgp cpuaic; xoi<; Coyote;, g7igi pp ßaaKÖvco xivi 7igpigxu- 
%gv g^o^gaöai, guxoxco^ pa^a Kai Kax’ guxpv gpoi 7ipö<; ag agacoaxai Kai ötä croö ög 
au 7tpöq yg xö Kgvxpov, Ö0gv xpv apxpv copppxai, gpauxöv ^gyco xöv xouxou 7taxgpa. 

15 For this practice, see A. Karpozilos, Books and Bookmen in the 14 th C. The Epistolo- 
graphical Evidence , in JOB, 41 (1991), pp. 255-276, and recently I. Taxidis, Mäopog ftka- 
voüörjQ. Zvpßofo ) azrj pr/xzi] toö corpus zcov sniozolcbv toü (BvCavzivä Ksipsva Kai psLezsQ, 
58), 0gGGa^oviKp, 2012, pp. 142-144. 

16 Cf. 11. 1-10: gpoi pgv, co pgyiaxg ßaat^go, noXhcbv 5p xaw 7ta^ai ßaatAgcov ^oyt- 
^opgvcp xippv, 07töapv gi) 7ioioi)vx<g(;> ^apjtpcoc; 5p pa^a Kai cpiA-oxlpax; xp xoö 0goo 
Aöyoo 7tpo<xpyov ppxpi, oöögv 7tA.gov xö Kax’gKgivooi; Kai xö <aöv 5g> xouxo 7igpi xpv 
7iap0gvov agßat; 7tapaxt0gvxi g<cpalvg>xo, aAA’p pavl<; yg apiKpä jrpöq appxavov 
<povov>ouxi trg^ayo q. Oökodv Kai xtov dxo7icoxaxcov göö<Kgi oi)>xco xoi acpööpa ßaat- 
Xsa xtpcovxa xpv gx; dA.p0coc; <xipda>0ai a^iav aKpißdx; g7naxdpgvov, pp gK xeov 5u<- 
vaxd»v gpoi xponcov QUVg7uA.apßavga0ai xoö 7iö0ou, gi0’<öaa> pgv cpiA,a, xp ög 0go- 
ppxopi ygvoix’av nävzcoq <Kgx>apiapgva, Guvgiacpgpgiv gjri xp Ttapoöap xpög ppgpa. 

17 Matthew himself testifies to this in his above mentioned Ep. 19 (1. 14-31). See also the 
old article of V. Grumel, Le mois de Marie des Byzantins , in EO, 31 (1932), pp. 257-269. 
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short as possible, so that the emperor neither rejects it as wordy nor resents 
it because of its length. 18 At the end of the Prologue we find the captatio 
benevolentiae : it is the emperor’s goodwill that gives the author the confi- 
dence to proceed with his enterprise. 19 

Moving to the main part of the speech, at first Matthew expresses his 
surprise over the death of the Virgin Mary: one wonders how the one who 
has surpassed even the angels with her virtue and has risen above everything 
mortal now lies dead, breathless and still (11. 22-40). If she obeyed the laws 
of the mortals, it was only to prove herseif equal to her Son, who also suf- 
fered death in Order to ensure immortality for mankind (11. 41-55); further- 
more, it was a proof of her being not only mother of the New Adam, but 
also daughter of the old Adam, who was responsible for the fall of the man 
(11. 55-63). Drawing upon the hagiographical tradition the author describes 
in the following the events of the Dormition: Mary’s prayer at the Mount 
of Olives (11. 99-114), the participation of the elements of nature, which pay 
tribute to her (11. 115-125), the visit of the Apostles arriving on clouds from 
the distant corners of the earth and gathering around her death-bed (11. 152- 
158), the angels coming down from Heaven along with Christ Himself in 
Order to stand by the Virgin in her last struggle (11. 158-174), the lament of 
the Apostles (11. 175-200) and Mary’s last precepts to them (11. 201-211). 

The Epilogue of Matthew’s oration is built on an antithesis: on the one 
hand the author expresses his sorrow for the death of the Virgin (11. 226- 
237), but on the other hand he finds a reason to celebrate, for being in 
Heaven Mary will intercede with God for his affairs (11. 237-248). 20 In his 
final address to the emperor he expresses his wish that the Virgin should not 
only protect Andronikos from every possible disaster but also give him lon- 
gevity along with a long reign (11. 249-262). 

The analysis of the content makes it clear that we are dealing with a 
rather typical Homily on the Dormition, which shares many common 
themes and motives with the relevant homiletic tradition. Nevertheless, in 
all probability the oration was delivered during a small gathering at the 
imperial palace, in the presence of the emperor and his immediate circle 
(cf. above) and not within a liturgical context. The text was meant for a 
restricted audience and does not seem to have been included in any 
surviving liturgical collection; it has not been registered in F. Halkin’s 

18 See 11. 16-19: Ka0ÖG<ov> 8^f|v xco ^öycp GUVT£xpr|p£vov, cbg dv, |xf|xs xco pf| K£l 
7iapappi(psv a7i£^0i'i X&Xi>nr\[i£vov, pf|X£ 8e ax£px0£v al5oi y£vvr|<7ap£vr|(; xöv xou 
0£ou Aöyov, ßaatlficog <xr|MKo6>xoi> ?amfia£i£v aKoag. 

19 See 1. 19: Kai oid’öxi Eupfivcbg dv 5£^aio, <0£iö>xai£ ßaatlfiu. 

20 Kourousis has suggested that Matthew alludes here to his conflict with the general 
Manuel Tagaris - see Kourousis, Mavovr)X faßa )lag [see n. 1], pp. 185 and 335-343. 
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Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca. 21 In the following I will investigate the 
links between Matthew’s oration and the homiletic tradition on the Dormi- 
tion of the Virgin. 

The feast of the Dormition was one of the feasts for the Virgin Mary that 
was established quite late, probably during the 6 rh Century; it was the 
emperor Maurice (582-602) who extended its celebration on August 15 th to 
the whole Byzantine empire. 22 The 6 th Century also marks the beginning of 
the relevant hagiographical/homiletic tradition. 23 The earliest surviving 
accounts of the events of the Dormition in Greek are those attributed to 
pseudo-John the Theologian, both the Version published by Tischendorf 
(.BHG 1055-1056) 24 and the one published by Wenger (. BHG 1056d), 25 that 
influenced later writers such as John of Thessalonica in the first half of the 
7 th Century {BHG 1144-1144g; CPG 7924a-b); 26 before John of Thessalon¬ 
ica, probably in the second half of the 6 th Century, Theoteknos, bishop of 
Livias, composed a Homily On the Assumption (sic) of the Virgin Mary , 
where the encomiastic element prevails over the narrative of the events 
{BHG 1083n; CPG 7418). 27 At least ten Homilies on the Dormition survive 
from the period between the second half of the 7 th and the first half of the 
8 th Century: apart from an oration attributed to (pseudo) Modestos of Jeru¬ 
salem {BHG 1085; CPG 7876), 28 we have the trilogies on the feast written 
by Andrew of Crete {BHG 1122, 1115, 1109-1109c; CPG 8181, 8182, 
8183), 29 Germanos I of Constantinople {BHG 1119, 1135, 1155; CPG 8010, 


21 See F. Halkin, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca, I-III (SH, 8a), Bruxelles, 1957 3 , and 
idem, Novum Auctarium Bibliothecae Hagiographicae Graecae (SH, 65), Bruxelles, 1984. 

22 See R. F. Taft - A. Weyl Carr, Dormition, in ODB, I, coli. 651-653; see also M. Jugie, 
La mort et Vassomption de la sainte Vier ge. Etüde historico-doctrinale (ST, 114), Cittä del 
Vaticano, 1944, pp. 117-126. 

23 For the Byzantine homiletic tradition on the Dormition up to the 9 th Century, see Th. 
Antonopoulou, The Homilies of the Emperor Leo VI (The Medieval Mediterrane an, 14), 
Leiden - New York, 1997, pp. 171-172, and B. J. Daley, On the Dormition of Mary: Early 
Patristic Homilies, Crestwood, NY, 1998, pp. 7-35. 

24 See C. Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocryphae Mosis , Esdrae, Pauli, Iohannis, item Mar¬ 
iae dormitio, additis Evangeliorum et Actuum apocryphorum supplementis, Leipzig, 1866, 
pp. 95-112. See also Jugie, La mort et Vassomption [see n. 22], pp. 117-126. 

25 See A. Wenger, LAssomption de la T. S. Vierge dans la tradition byzantine du VIe au 
Xe s., Paris, 1955, pp. 210-240 (text) and 17-67 (commentary). 

26 For the text and its different versions, see M. Jugie, Homelies mariales byzantines: 
textes grecs, II (PO, 19), Paris, 1926, pp. 375-438 (text) and 344-374 (commentary); see also 
Jugie, La mort et Vassomption [see n. 22], pp. 139-150, and Wenger, LAssomption [see 
n. 25], pp. 31-65 (for its relationship with the apocryphon Wenger). On John of Thessalonica, 
see PmbZ 2858. 

27 See 0SOTSKVOU £7naKÖ7roo Aißiddog syKcoptov sig xpv dvd^r)pv|/iv xpg dylag 0so- 
tökou, ed. Wenger, LAssomption [see n. 25], pp. 272-291 (text) and 96-110 (commentary). 

28 See PG 86/2, coli. 3277-3312. 

29 See PG 97, coli. 1045-1072, 1072-1089, 1089-1109. 
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8011, 8012) 30 and John of Damascus {BHG 1114, 1097, 1089; CPG 8061, 
8062, 8063); 31 for the orations of Andrew and John, we know that they were 
delivered in succession during a vigil Service. 32 In the late 8 th - early 9 th Cen¬ 
tury Cosmas Vestitor composed a series of four Homilies on the Dormition, 
which share some common elements with the Homilies of Germanos I and 
have survived only in Latin (CPG 8155, 8156, 8157, 8158), 33 while a 
Homily on the feast can be found also among the works of Theodore Stu- 
dites (BHG 1157). 34 From the following centuries up to Matthew’s times we 
have texts written by the emperor Leo VI (.BHG 1113), 35 John Geometres 
{BHG 1143c), 36 Symeon Metaphrastes {BHG 1048a), 37 John Mauropous 
{BHG 1094), 38 Theophanes Cerameus {BHG 1161), 39 and Neophytos the 
Recluse {BHG 1085n, 1103v). 4 ° 

Scholars have arranged the texts on the Dormition in two different cate¬ 
gories: i) those following the tradition of the “Palm of the Tree of Life” and 
//) those following the so-called “Bethleem tradition”. 41 To the first category, 

30 See PG 98, coli. 340-348, 348-357, 360-372. 

31 See B. Kotter, Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, V, Berlin - New York, 1988, 
pp. 483-500, 516-540, 548-555. 

32 See C. Chevalier, Les trilogies homiletiques dans Telaboration desfetes mariales 650- 
850, in Gregorianum, 18 (1937), pp. 361-378; see also Antonopoulou, The Homilies ofLeo 
VI [see n. 23], p. 99, and Daley, On the Dormition [see n. 23], p. 16. 

33 For the edition of the texts, see Wenger, L’Assomption [see n. 25], pp. 313-333; see also 
the commentary on pp. 140-172. 

34 See PG 99, coli. 720-729. For its possible dating after 821, see Daley, On the Dormition 
[see n. 23], p. 27. 

35 See Th. Antonopoulou, Leonis VI Sapientis imperatoris Byzantini Homiliae ( CCSG, 
63), Turnhout, 2008, pp. 167-179. 

36 See Wenger, L’Assomption [see n. 25], pp. 364-414 (text) and 185-201 (commentary). 
See also Th. Antonopoulou, A Survey of Tenth-Century Homiletic Literature, in Parekholai, 
1 (2011), pp. 25-26. 

37 See B. Latysev, Menologii anonymi byzantini saec. X cptae supersunt, Petropoli, 1912 
(repr. Leipzig, 1970), pp. 372-376. This text forms the last part of a narration dealing with the 
whole life of the Virgin, which probably depends on the above mentioned work of John 
Geometres; cf. Antonopoulou, A Survey [see n. 36], pp. 28-29, and Chr. Hoegel, Symeon 
Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, Copenhagen, 2002, p. 204. 

38 See P. DE Lagarde, lohannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in codice Vaticano Graeco 
676 supersunt, Amsterdam, 2 1979 (repr. Gottingae, 1882), pp. 147-160. 

39 See PG 132, coli. 1048-1060. This Homily is of hermeneutical character, focusing on 
the reading of the day. 

40 The texts have been edited by A. Sakellaridou-Sotiroudi, in Äylov Neocpvzoü zov 
EyKLsiozoü Xoyypäppaza, V, IMcpog, 2005, pp. 128-143 (= Hom. V on the Dormition), and 
B. Katsaros, in 'Ayiov Neotpozov zov EyKAelozoo Eoyypappaza, II, Ildcpog, 1998, pp. 291 - 
294 (= Catechesis XX) respectively. 

41 See M. van Esbroeck, Les te.xtes litteraires sur lAssomption avant le Xe siecle, in F. Bovon 
e.a. (ed.), Les actes apocryphes des apötres: christianisme et monde paien, Geneve, 1981, pp. 265- 
285, esp. 165-276 (= M. van Esbroeck, Aux origines de la Dormition de la Vier ge. Etudes histori- 
ques sur les traditions orientales [Variorum Reprints], Aldershot, 1995, no I), and St. J. Shoemaker, 
Ancient Traditions of the Virgin Mary’s Dormition and Assumption, Oxford, 2002, pp. 32-57. 
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named after a certain “palm” that the angel gives to Mary at the announce- 
ment of her death, belong the apocryphum edited by Wenger, the narration 
of John of Thessalonica, the third Homily of Germanos I, as well as the texts 
of Cosmas Vestitor, John Geometres, and Symeon Metaphrastes. The sec- 
ond category comprises the texts that are more or less related to the apoc¬ 
ryphum edited by Tischendorf, such as the Homily of pseudo-Modestos of 
Jerusalem and those by Andrew of Crete, John of Damascus, and Theodore 
Studites. Of course, there are texts with a strong rhetorical character and no 
narrative elements, such as the Homily of Leo VI, which cannot be classi- 
fied into any of the above categories because they lack any influence from 
the apocryphal texts. 42 Matthew’s oration belongs rather to the first cate¬ 
gory: although it does not make reference to the “palm”, it shares another 
common narrative element with the texts of this family, viz. the prayer of 
the Virgin at the Mount of Olives with the participation of the elements of 
nature. 43 Common in the texts of both families is the reference to the Apo- 
stles gathering from the ends of the earth and arriving on clouds at Mary’s 
house, 44 as well as to Christ descending from Heaven in the Company of the 
angels; 45 both of these elements reappear in Matthew’s oration, as we have 
seen in the analysis of its content. 


42 Cf. Antonopoulou, The Homilies of Leo VI [see n. 23], p. 172 and n. 85. 

43 This narrative element appears only in the apocryphum Wenger (see Wenger, LAssomp- 
tion [see n. 25], p. 212.4-8) and in the depending narratives of John of Thessalonica (see Jugie, 
Homelies mariales [see n. 26], II, pp. 379.18-21 and 407.15-19) and John Geometres (see 
Wenger, LAssomption [see n. 25], pp. 364.26-366.2). It is difficult to determine which of 
these texts was Matthew’s source in this case, for there are no strong word reminiscences, but 
the narration of John of Thessalonica may be the most likely candidate, for it was the text 
with the largest manuscript tradition among the three; for the manuscript tradition of this text, 
see Jugie, Homelies mariales [see n. 26], II, pp. 349-357, Wenger, LAssomption [see n. 25], 
pp. 26-27, and S. C. Mimouni, Dormition et assomption de Marie: histoire des traditions 
anciennes ('Theologie historique, 98), Paris, 1995, pp. 140-144. 

44 Cf. e.g. apocryphum Tischendorf, pp. 97.10-12 and 99.1-100.2; apocryphum Wenger, 
pp. 218.12-14 and 222.15-23; Theoteknos of Livias, p. 272.10-12; John of Thessalonica, 
pp. 386.4-16, 388.2-6 and 26-28, 414.26-37 and 417.2-5; pseudo-Modestos of Jerusalem, coli. 
3300A10-3308A1; Germanos I, Horn. II, col. 357B6-C3 and Horn. III, col. 365B6-10; 
Andrew of Crete, Hom. I, coli. 1065B8-1068A5; John of Damascus, Horn. I, § 4.7-8 and 
9.19-24, and Hom. II, § 6.2-18; Theodore Studites, col. 724B4-14; John Geometres, 
pp. 366.10-11 and 370.10-17; Symeon Metaphrastes, p. 373.17-18; John Mauropous, 
p. 153.28-35; Neophytos the Recluse, Hom. V on the Dormition, p. 137.287-292, and Cat. XX, 
p. 293.56-57. 

4? Cf. e.g. apocryphum Tischendorf, pp. 103.2-7 and 107.11-108.6; apocryphum Wenger, 
pp. 230.17-232.17; John of Thessalonica, pp. 395.33-396.25 and 425.3-18; pseudo-Modestos 
of Jerusalem, coli. 3296C9-3300A7, 3305C2-8 and 3308A1-10; John of Damascus, Hom. I, 
§ 4.6-18 and 9.18-19, and Hom. II, § 6.27-34 and 10.1-4; Theodore Studites, col. 728A9-B10; 
John Geometres, pp. 376.27-378.4; Symeon Metaphrastes, p. 373.15-16; John Mauropous, 
p. 148.24-27; Neophytos the Recluse, Hom. V on the Doimition, pp. 130.63-65, 132.123- 
134.163, 140.320-142.377, and Cat. XX, p. 293.57-59. 
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Other themes shared by Matthew’s oration and the earlier homiletic tra- 
dition on the Dormition 46 include the author’s surprise as to the death of the 
Virgin and his effort to explore the reasons for it, 47 as well as the reference 
to Old-Testament typoi of Mary. 48 The second motive is incorporated into 
the lament of the Apostles that are gathered around Mary’s death-bed; in 
the earlier oration of Theodore Studites the references to Old-Testament 
typoi form also part of the salutations that the Apostles address to the Vir¬ 
gin: this is an interesting parallel between the two texts, although it cannot 
serve as proof of any further affiliation. 


Matthew of Ephesos 
Kai 6 <psv> „7ioi örj 7iopsur|, Ktßcoxs 
0SOÖ“ &VGAÖA,l)^SV 6 ÖS, „7T01 
psTaxlÖsaai, sjroupavis K?dpa^“ sßöa- 
vXkoq, „ot<pot>“ pexa Kpaoyrjt; 
&V8KCÖKU8V, „81 CTOU y8 d<7roX,8lCp08lr|V 
xrjg psyaL>r|(; xou 0sod GKriVTjc; 
epppot;“- Kai 6 psv xxq „(psu“ 
<chpco^sv> „8i 8^ap0slr| f\ xpajte^a xoö 
xpg ^coiig dpxoi)“- „Kai <f\ axap>voq 
oi)x’ £ t)p80eir| xou vorixod pavva“ 
7tpocravsKLai<sxo 8xep>o<;- 6 5s, Kai 
xpv veav xou 08ou 7iXaKa, 8K yfjg 
d(pr|pr|p8vr)v <80pfiv8i>- Kai UXkoi ; 


Theodore Studites 

AAA’oia Ttpög auxfjv, six8 acp’sauxcbv, 
ei'xs 7tapd xcbv 7rpocpr)xiK(i)v axopaxcov 
SK^e^apsvot oi paKaptot aTtoaxoLot; 
Xatpotg, cppai, K>dpa^ eaxr|piypsvr| 
a7iö y f\q sic; oöpavöv, 5t’fi<g f] 

Ka0’fipd(; Ka0o5o(;, Kai p sie; odpavooe; 
dvoSoe; ysyove xoö Kopioo, Kaxa xöv 
peyav Ttaxptdpxriv ’laKcbß ... Xalpoig, 
A.ux v i a XPUcroetSeaxaxe Kai 
cpcoxocpöps, s£, f je; 7tspi8Xap\j/8 xoig sv 
ctköxsi Kai enaa 0avaxou Ka0r|pevoi<; 
xö d7tpöatxov (pcoe; xfje; 08Öxr|xoe;, Kaxa 
Zaxaplav xöv 0sg7T8giov. Xalpotg, xö 


46 For some basic themes of the sermons on the Dormition, see Antonopoulou, The 
Homilies of Leo VI [see n. 23], p. 172; these include the reasons for Mary’s death, her 
reception in Heaven, the invitation to David for the use of his prophecies, the correlation 
with the ark of Moses, the presentation of Mary as “second Eve”, and her protection of the 
Christians. 

47 See 11. 22-63. Cf. Andrew of Crete, Horn. I, coli. 1052C5-1057C6 and Horn. II, 
coli. 1081B3-1084B4; Germanos I, Horn. I, col. 345CD; John of Damascus, Horn. II, § 2.48- 
53 and Hom. III, § 3.19-25 and 4.41-43; Leo VI, pp. 168.46-169.56. In most cases Mary’s 
death is presented as a parallel to the death of Jesus, i.e. as proof of her consubstantiality with 
her Son, both in His human and divine nature; as Matthew puts it, the Virgin had to prove 
that she was both daughter of the Old Adam and mother of the New one (see. above, p. 173). 
For a similar approach cf. John of Damascus, Hom. II, § 2.48-53: f\ ydp xoig 7idai xpv övxclk; 
^copv avaß^öoaoa, 7ico(; Oavaxco ysvoix’dv imoxsipiot;; ÄiüCsiKsi xcb xoö oiKsiou xökou 
0sapo0sxppaxi Kai cbg 0oyaxr|p psv xoö 7iaLai Äöap xd q 7raxpiKdc; sööövag Ö7iepxsxai, 
87isi Kai ö xauxrig möc,, f] auxo^cop, xaöxag oök d7tr|vf|vaxo, (bg 5s 0soö ^cbvxo(; pif|xr|p 
U7iap^aaa Tipög aöxöv d^lcog avaKopi^sxai, and Hom. III, § 4.41-43: iöoö f\ 7iap0svo(;, f\ 
Ouyaxrip Ä5ap Kai pf|xr|p 0soö, öi’Äöap xö aebpa 7iapa7isp7csi xfj yfj, xpv 5s xi/oxHV 
oöpavioig aKrivaig 5ia xöv möv avaöiöcoaiv. 

48 See 11. 179-191. Cf. pseudo-Modestos of Jerusalem, col. 3289A1-B8; Andrew of 
Crete, Hom. I, col. 1069A1-B7 and Hom. III, col. 1105A5-B5; John of Damascus, Hom. I, 
§ 8.24-51 and Hom. III, § 2.1-11; Theodore Studites, coli. 725B1-728A6; John Geometres, 
p. 412.13-19. 
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xf]v Xu^viav tod oupavlou (pcüxöt; 
Kaxaaß8v<VD|.i8vr|v> opcov, ecrxeva^ev 
scjxi 5e öq, xö psya tod 0eoö öpo<; 
od <XiQoq 8xp>ri0r| Xpicrxöc;, si<; yfjv 
7U7TTOV d)5Dp8XO- Kai dTC£KXai<£XO 
exepot; x>f|v paß5ov auvxpißopevriv, f| 
0£Ö<; aDvx8xpicp£ <5uvdp£K; 
7r>ovripoxdxa(;- Kai xiq dv siÖsv aXXov 
5icoA.D<yiov avaK8>Kpayoxa, Kai „pf] 
au ys xö xod 0£od iXaaxripiov“ 
<Asyovxa> „CD 7iap0£V8, sE, dv0pcD7icov 
yevoio ... 


7rayKÖapiov l^aaxripiov xcov ßpoxcov, 
5 i’od aicö avaxo Xcov f|Xioo Kai £co<; 
SDapcov xö övopa KDpioD 5s5ö^aaxai 
£V tod; 80V£ai Kai 8V Tiavxi xöttco 
Gopiapa tcd övöpaxi ai)xoij 7rpoady£xai 
Kaxd MaXaxiav xöv ayicbxaxov. 
Xaipou;, i£pa ßißXo<; xcov Tipoaxaypd- 
xcov Kdpiod, Kai ö veoxapaKxo*; vöpoq 
xfic; xapixoc;, öi’qv xd apsaxa 0£cp, 
fipTv yvcoaxa ecrui, Kaxa 'Iepspiav xöv 
7ro^D0pr|vöxaxov ... Xaipoig, xö 
aXa^sDxov xsipoövi/rjXöxaxov öpoq 
od ö aKpoycDviaux; d.Tioxsxpi'ixai Xi0O(;, 
Kaxa AaviqX xöv 08oXoyiKcbxaxov. 


In terms of style, the oration is quite similar to what we know from the other 
works of Matthew, especially his letters. There is a balance between narra¬ 
tive and encomium, which gives the impression of a fairly “moderate” use 
of rhetorical devices; nevertheless, we find quite a few of them, such as 
anaphora (cf. e.g. 1. 30: KSixat vsicpä, Kst<i>ai S’arcvoix;, Ksixai S’oud- 
vqxoq, and 46-55: ookoov s5st GavsTv ... <'E5st xf]v> xdAAa 7idvxa 
Kpsixxco 7tdaq(; a7ro5s5siy<psvTiv cpBopa<;> ... ’ESst xqv bk xou navxöq 
ysvouq), anastrophe (cf. e.g. 1. 48-49: Kpsixxco 7rdar|(; d7io5s5sty<psvr|V 
cp9opd<;>, cpGopa ys Ö7i07rsasiv, 74-75: pqSsv apapxoßaa sv pr|5svi, 
pq5s xt cpAaßpov, 114: pqxpi cpiAr|, cpiAov dcpGrjvat ulov, 131: Kai 
Staxaypaxa xsAsoxata, Kai 6 xsA<so>xaTo(; aycov, 207: öpav xqv 
pqxspa, st <xa xrjc; pqxpö?> sxotsv aTropvqpovsöpaxa), asyndeton 
(cf. e.g. 1. 195-197: Trpoascpöovxo- Tcpoas7ii7txov rivxtßoXouv sttoxvico- 
vxo- Kpaa7i85cov povovoö Kai GKip7io5o(; avxsAapßavovxo), figura ety- 
mologica (cf. e.g. 1. 86: S7Ü xco Gavaxco xoß <aGavaxou> oioß, 169: 
axcopfjxco? sksTvov xwpqaavxa, 178: aXAoGsv a'k'koq, 193: aßicoxa 
ßtoßv), homoioteleuton (cf. e.g. 1. 24: <f\q aGav>aaia otKsia, 111-112: 
vßv psv xau; sE, SKsivcov ßypoxqatv s^aTta<AuvG>qvai, vßv 5s yovaxcov 
Govsxsat kAigsgi KaxaKotAavGqvat, 165-166: Kai 6<7isaxsAAovxo> 
aßGtq- Kai 7ipoafjSGav aßGtc;), homoiarchon (cf. e.g. 1. 68-69: Sixxa 5fi7ioo, 
and 156: cmvs^sAaßvovxo^ sksivo vq Kai Gi)vsK7isp7iovxo(;); the text also 
acquires liveliness with the use of rhetorical questions (cf. e.g. 1. 26-45, 
64-70, 72-76, 84-88, 95-99, 115-117, 212) and direct speech (cf. the words 
of the Apostles cited above). As for Matthew’s sources, the references are 
almost exclusively made to the Scriptures - this is, of course, due to the 
subject of the oration - and there is only one phrase derived from Homer 
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(11. 191-192: öpcpaviKÖv r|pap), in whom the author shows a special inter- 
est in his various writings. 49 

In what follows I offer the editio princeps of the oration, based on the 
single Codex that has preserved it. The folios on which the text survives are 
badly damaged by humidity in the inner margins, so that the reading of some 
passages is possible only with the use of a UV-lamp; 50 passages that I have 
restored this way are given in angle brackets. Since we are dealing with the 
author’s autograph, I have tried to keep as close to the original punctuation 
of the manuscript as possible, according to the modern trend in the editing 
of Byzantine texts; 51 the same applies to the accentuation of the enclitics 
and the divided or joint writing of certain words. 52 

Dr. Eleni Kaltsogianni 
Medieval and Modern Greek Philology 

University of Ioannina 
ekaltsog@cc. uoi.gr 


Zusammenfassung 

Der Aufsatz beschäftigt sich mit einer bisher unedierten Rede des Matthaios von 
Ephesos (1271/72-1355/60) auf das Fest der Koimesis. Der Text wird im Rahmen 
der diesbezüglichen homiletischen Tradition untersucht, so dass seine möglichen 
Quellen bzw. Modelle bestimmt werden. Darauf folgt die editio princeps der Rede 
auf der Basis des Kodex Vindobonensis theologicus gr. 174, welcher ein Auto¬ 
graphon des Autors ist. 


49 Cf. Reinsch, Briefe [see n. 3], pp. 11-17, as well as Matthew’s treatises on Homer dis- 
cussed above. 

50 I have consulted the manuscript in situ in July 2008. 

51 1 have analysed the “rules”/peculiarities of Matthew’s punctuation in a previous article; 
see Kaltsogianni, Die Lobrede des Matthaios von Ephesos [see n. 11], pp. 115-117.1 follow 
the same principles in the present edition. For the most recent discussion on modern editorial 
practices, see the aiticles in the volume Front Manuscripts to Books. Vom Codex zur Edition. 
Proceedings of the International Workshop on Textual Criticism and Editorial Practice for 
Byzantine Texts (Vienna, 10-11 December 2009), ed. A. Giannouli - E. Schiffer, Wien, 
2011 . 

52 In this vein, I have opted for readings such as 7tpoaßpaxi> instead of 7tpö(; ßpa/b, 
beivdxxa instead of Sstv’ axxa, 7iapa5ö^av instead of Ttapü 5ö^av etc. I have also kept up 
with the “rule” followed by many Byzantine authors/scribes and adopted by Matthew as well, 
according to which ös with elision is regarded as enclitic. Cf. Kaltsogianni, Die Lobrede des 
Matthaios von Ephesos [see n. 11], pp. 114-115. 
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IlpOGcpcoviiTiKÖc; ziq xöv ßaai^sa £7ii tv\ KOipt|<y£i ii\q <0£o>pf|xopo<; 

1. ’Epoi psv, co psyiaxs ßaailsß, no'k'k&v 5f] x6v 7iaA,ai ßaaiAscov 
Ä,oyi^opsvcp xipfjv, Ö7iöor|v so 7ioioßvx<£(;> ^ajxTipax; 5f| paA,a Kai 
cpiAoxipcoq xfj xoß 0soß Aöyoo 7ipoof]yov pt]xpi, oß5sv 7iA,sov xö Kax’ 
sksivoix; Kai xö <aöv ös> xoßxo 7rspi xpv 7rap0svov asßa^ TcapaxiOsvxi 
s<cpaivs>xo, &XX 9 f\ paviq ys apiKpa Tipöcg dppxavov <povov>ooxi 
nzXayoc,. OßKoßv Kai x6v dxo7icoxaxcov s5ö<ksi oß>xco xoi acpöSpa 
ßaoilsa xip6vxa xf]v <bq äXr\Q&c, <xipacr>0ai d^iav aKpißax; srciaxaps- 
vov, pr] sk xcov 5o<vax6>v spoi xpÖ7icov aovsTU^apßavsaOai xoß 
ttöBou, si0’ <öaa> psv cpila, xiy 5s 0sopr|xopi ysvoix’ av jravxax; 
<Ksx>apiapsva, aovsiacpspsiv sni xfj Trapoßaiy xfjSs ripspa. Kai 5f] 
xoßxo 7ioid). Eit] 5’ av, oßx’ cursp av xi? otr|0sir| x6v sk xf^cg ßA/ri? xou- 
xcovi 7iapsaxilpsvcov xpv siocpopav Kai av0pco7rsiav S7U0o<piav> ava¬ 
nt p7iAavxcov, äXXa 0siav xs Kai a0avaxov, Kai xiy <jf\ cpßasi Kai 
npoaipsosi paAaaxa npsnoooav. ’ Eaxi y<ap> aptKpöv xi 7ipoocp6vT]pa 
Kaxa yoßv Sßvaptv s£,üp<voßv> xf]v sKsivriq 5r|?Ga5f| psxaoxaaiv sE, 
av0pcb7rcov, Ka0öa<ov> s^fjv xco ^öyco aovxsxprjpsvov, c bc, av, ppxs xco 
pfjKsi napapptcpsv d7isÄ,0r) ^s?a)7i;r|psvov, ppxs 5s axspx0sv aiSoi xf\c; 
ysvvr^aapsvi^ xöv xoß @soß Aöyov, ßacnAsax; <xt]?alKoß>xoi) Aottti- 
osisv aKoaq. Kai oi5’ öxi sßpsvcbc; av Ss^aio, <0siö>xaxs ßaai?csß, pr] 
öxi xd xirjg xtprj c, Kavxsß0sv auvaß^cov xrj 0sopr|xopi, dAA’ f(5r| Kai 
asauxco xöv 7rö0ov, ppspa <7ipoa>papxopd)v. ’'E%si 5s, 65s. 

2. Oiov 5f| xoßxo npaypa <xotc;> öcp0aApoi(; öp6, Kpaxtoxs ßaatAsß, 
öxi pf| xrjq 0vr|xrj(; <pövov> ö 0avaxo c, Kpaxsiv snsiysxat cpßasax;, 
aAAa Kai <f\(; a0av>aaia oiKsia, oß5svö<; x6v sk psxaßoAfj^ snixco- 
pt<a^ovxoc;>! ’Emxsipsi yap Kai xaßxrj ys napstoößvat, xö psya <xoß- 
xo KaKÖv> Kai navxoApov sv dv0p67ioi(;. 'Onöxs yap f] cpavsiaa <Kai 
oßpav6>v aßx6v sßpoxcopoxspa, Kai navu xoi ptKpoßc; <aßxoßq s>Asy- 
£,aaa xco psys0si, dnoKpßxj/aaa 5s <Kai xac; ay>ysAiKa q a^iaq xf] apsxf], 
no\X& 5s xco Siacpspovxi, Kai x6v avcoxaxco 0pövcov ß7ispKa0iaaaa, 
Ksixai vsKpa, Ksi<x>ai 5’ anvovc;, Kstxai 5’ aKivr|xo(;, 7i6(; oök S7ii 
xoßxo aovxsi<vsi> nävxac, SK7r^f]xxsa0ai ^oyiapoßq, Kai 0vr|xa ys 
avxiKpo? ^oyi^sa0ai Kai xa0avaxa; Ei yap oß5sv xo7iapÖ7iav av0p6- 
7Uvov <oß>5s yt]ysvsq xi cppövrjpa 7iapöXov xöv amf\q sxsi <5>si^aaa 


5-6 paviq - 7isXayo(;: locus communis; cf. e.g. Theod. Stud. Cat. Magna , or. 56 (p. 400.14- 
15 Papadopoulos-Kerameus) et Arethas In Armeniorum litteras (p. 57.32-33 Westerink) 


9 öaa dubitanter legi: an ä aoi scribendum? 


14 xi V add. supra lineam 
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ßiov, oökodv oi)5’ ögov sv0u(ar|0f|vai, oß5s xiva rcapsaxs Xaßpv, oßxs 
7ipcbxoi(; vöpoic; xoiq sk xf\(; cpßosax;, <oßxs x>oic; psx’ SKsivooq ogxs- 
pov SKcpavsiai, Kai xcbv ßoxaxcov 5s xoßxcov Kai xsXsuxaicov, 7ipcbxcov 
5’ oßv öpcoq xco ai;i<copaxi>, aßxf] 5f|7ioo0sv D7if]p^sv aixia siq fjpaq 
7ioXixsßs<o0ai>, Kai 7iXsiv rj nävxsc; Kai S7ipai;s Kai scpßXa^s, I xiva 
Xomöv xö Kax’ aßxr]v ooxco 0sia c, poipa*; psx<saxT]KÖc;> Kav öttogoCv 
xco 0avaxco 7rapsaxs 7ipöcpaoiv, <av>aiöco(; Kai Kax’ amf\(; sioTrpöfiaai; 
’H mic, psv xoiaßxaiq aixiaic; oß5apcoc; cpavsiaa ß7isß0ovo(;, öpco<; aXX<ov 
ys> xiva xpÖTiov sxpf|v xco Kaxa ßooXriv a7roppf|xco(; sE, a<ß>xfj<; ysv- 
vrj0svxi, pp xaoxa pövov Kai ^rjXcooai <Kai> 7ipa^ai, aXXa xaoxa ys 
Kai Kaxa xpv cpßcriv 7i<a0siv Kai> xoi? aßxoi? öpoi? axsp^ai, öttoiok; 
SKSIVO q SK<(OV svspsivsv>; 

3. OokoCv s5si 0avsTv, Kai xaq aßxaq sksivco, Kai <xp Koivfj 5s> 
cpßcrsi xoß 0avaxoo nv'kac, isvai, iva Kav xoß<xco xö xrpXiKoßxoo Tiai- 
5ö<; sivai ppxrip, saoxrj ßsßaicbar|. < s 'E5si xpv> xaXXa 7iavxa Kpsixxco 
7rdar|(; a7ro5s5siy<psvr|v cp0opa<;>, cp0opa ys 07ro7r8asTv, sl Kai 7ipoo- 
ßpaxß xi <Travi) Kai> öcrov aia0r|oiv 0avaxoo Xaßsiv, ön(oq dpa Ssi^rj 
7ia<aiv> dv0pcb7ioiq Kai 5ovapsai ßsioxspaiq, cbq xou; öXoiq sx<£i xco> 
TiaiSi KaxaKo^oi)0fiaaaa, Kai oßx’ änabov xi ßi<oßoa> xriq Kax’ av0pco- 
ttov 0soß TioA-ixsiat; 5s5sixsv, oßx’ aß aXXö <xi> rrpö*; xsXo c, xoß ^fjv 
fjKouaa, 7iavxa 5’ öpoia Kai Koi<va> Kai cbc; oiöv xs dv0pco7isia cpßosi 
s£,copoicba0ai xd <ß7isp> dv0pcoTrov. ’'E5si xpv sk xoß Travxög ysvoog, 
piav Kai 7rpcb<xpv> Kai xsXsoxaiav a^iav cpavsiaav 0soß SiaKovpoai 
ßooX<p>, Kai 5f| Kai ysvsa0ai psaov 5f| xiva öpov Tipöc; <ys xö> aovf|- 
cp0ai 0sia Kai dvßpcoTava Tipaypaxa, pp 5f| <Kai> piav cbaavsi xiva xcov 
sk xoß ysvoo?, öpov aXXov <ß7ispßalXsa0ai> 7raXai Kaxa xp? cpßasco? 
5s5oypsvov, 7ispi xsXs<co(; s^>co cp0opä<; Kai SoiAsiac; xö kxigxöv 5f| 
xoßxo ysvo(; <ysv>sa0ai, a^a Kai 5six0fjvai ÄGTisp pfjxi'ip xoß vsou 
Ä5ap, <oß>xco 5s Kai xoß 7iaXaioß 0oydxrip Ä5ap, s^ oß7isp ö ßavaxoq 
cbq a7iö 7ir]yf](; xivöq, <Ka0’> f]pcov sppsoasv. 

4. ’Ettsi 5’ sösi 7iavxa Kaxa xöv oiöv <7is7rov0s>vai, noxspov Kai 
axaopöv sösi xöv aßxöv ß7roaxf]vai <cbq av xcp> 5ö^sisv iacoq, Kai axs- 
cpavov S7ii KscpaXrjq xöv s^ aKav<0cov, Kai> ö^oq psxa xoXfjq, Kai 5f| 


65-66 axscpavov- dKavOcov: cf. Matth. 27.29; Marc. 15.17; loan. 19.2 66-67 

(isia xo^f|(;: cf. Matth. 27.48; Marc. 15.36; Luc. 23.36; loan. 19.29 


63 (b(; d7iö 7rriYfjc; xivö(; V add. in margine 
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Kai KaAapov 6ttö xsip&v 7raAa<pva>ioxaxcov, ai' Kai 5öpu Kaxd 7iAsu- 
pa q ioaai xsivsiv, Kai <9aopa>xoupysTv aßooApxcoc; a7iö vsKpoß, 5ixxa 
Spirou <psßpaxa>, rrpö^ 5s, Kai xAaivav öiapppyvßvai, Kai <KAppoßv>, 


ä pp 5’ apxpv siKÖq pv KAppoßo0ai; Oßö’ av siq suroi, si Kai xapaAi- 


axa Kai xoßx’ dpa xp 7iap0svcp Kaxa yvcbppv ß7ippxs, Kai Kax’ oßösv 
xcov ösivcov xco xoß 7iai5ö<; sAAsi7isiv 7rpoi)0i)psixo 0avaxco. H&q yap si 
oßxco Kai xd Kax’ aßxpv s^excopstxo ysvsa0ai, oß 8iq av spsAAs Kai 
TroAAaKK; xoßq amovc, a0Aouc; xcov Ssivcov Ö7roaxpasa0ai, KÖpp ppSsv 
apapxoßaa sv ppösvi, ppös xi cpAaßpov Kai 7ipö(; xoioCxov 0avaxov 
cpspov, 7iapa xöv aßxpc; Ssi^aaa ßiov; f Qc; 5s 8iq spsAAs xauxa 5p7ioi) 
7isiasa0ai, papxßpiov ö Kaxa Tipoaipsaiv S7uivsvoppsvoc; xaßxp <axao- 
pö<;>, dmsp sauxpv ö^saiv f\Xoiq cpiAoaocpia^ Kai paKpa<; ys xaAaurco- 
piaq 7ipoa7rspovfiaaaa, I öp9iov asi Kai xsxapsvov sixs xö ocopa 
voKxcop Kai ps0ppspav, Kai xdipac;, si pp sni axaopoß <p7rAco>psva(;, 
&AA’ oßv, avco ttou Kai amac, xsxapsvac;, sni acoxppia xp xoß 7ravxö(;- 
2xi, Kai xö Kipvav 7iöpa psxa KAai)0poß, Kai aovsxscn Kaxsppav0ai 
xoi<; 5dKp<oai>, oß5svi AsAsippsvoic; si q ysßaiv ö^oix; Kai ano<yymq. 
Ei 5s> pp Kai Aöyxpc; a7isipaxov sxppv a7ioAsAsT<cp9ai xö 7iap>0svi- 
köv aßxpc; ocopa, ap’ oß xö popcpaiav <sAaaai xpv> aßxpq 7ipöa0sv 
KapSiav S7ii xco 0avaxcp xoß <d0avaxoo> uioß, Kai xoßxo 5ia navzöq ys 
xoß ßiou 7raa<xsiv sv0opoo>psvpv, oßK ioov sksivco 7rapa7ioAß xi q <av 
Kpivsisv>; 

5. OßKoßv, xaß0’ änavza xd xoß näQovq SpAovöxi <aßpßoAa> xoß 
Qsoß, ikqlv&c, ys Trpos7rs7iöv0si ysvvaicoc; paAa <Kai> Ka0’ pouxiav 
Kai Tispispyov s5öksi, öi c, sic; 7rsip<av> isvai xcov oß5svi xcov Trpcbxcov 
Siacpspövxcov. ’ETisi 5s <xöv Koivp> Kaxa xp q cpßosax; 0avaxov acpsips- 
vov, aAA’ oß xöv ßi<aiov> sxppv ß7iooxpvai, S7iavioxaxai Kai Kax’ 
aßxp<; Aoi<ttöv> xd axoixsia, ßouAopsvp^ coarrsp Kai 7iapaxcopoß- 
o<pc;> Kai xpv Sia^so^iv TrpoKaAoopsvpq xoß ocbpaxoq. <ÄAAa> xiva 
7ipöxspov av5pia<; ß7ispßoApv KaxaAsAoiTis, xoic; <Kai> paAa ysvvai- 
oxdxoiq; noiac; 5s psxpiocppoaßvpq <oßK> s^pvsyKS 5siypaxa; sttisi- 
Ksq 5s xi x&v d7ia<vxcov> ßTrppxs cppövppa, ö pp 7iaps5si^sv <sv xcp> 
xsAsi xoTq oßxco ^pv ppppsvoiq; I Aia0opsvp yap <opiKp>öv öaov 


67 KdXajaov - 7ia^a}ivaiOTdTCOv: cf. Matth. 27.29; Marc. 15.17-19 67-69 ai' Kat 5öpu 

- psujaaxa: cf. Ioan. 19.34 69-70 x^aivav - KXripouaOat: cf. Matth. 27.35; Marc. 15.24; 

Luc. 23.34; loan. 19.23-24 78-79 rjXoK; - 7rpoa7ispoviiGaaa: cf. Plato Phaedo 83d: öit 
SKaaip fiöovp Kai Xottt) o^GTisp pXov s^ouaa 7tpOGr|Xoi auxfiv 7ipö(; xö aropa Kai 7ipo- 
G7ispova 82 Kipvav - KXauöpou: cf. Ps. 101.10 83 ö^ouc; Kai G7ioyyid(;: cf. Ioan. 

Chrys. Ep. ad Olympiadem 7, 4.41-42 (p. 150 Malingrey): xi 5s öxs xp GTioyyia %oXpv Kai 
ö^o c, 7ioxi^ovxs(; svs7iapoivoov auxcp; 85-86 poptpalav - KapSiav: cf. Luc. 2.35 
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100 sTUÖvxa xöv Bävaxov, Kai f\5r\ Kaxa<KX,ovoi)>psvr| xfj vöacp, ook aßxiKa 
oiov siKÖq si;imxia^si <S7ii> xf|c; KXivriq, oß§s ys xd xrjc; 0spa7isia(; 
S7ii^T]xsi- ä'k'ka Kai xe^suxaioix; aycbvaq STriOsivai cpilovsiKoßaa 
xs^suxaiaiq nvoaiq, Kai oiov avxaycovi^opsvr| xcp 7ia0si, <siq öpo(;> 
psxacpoixa, sv0a 7iavvßxiov s k yfjv KXivoooa <yövi) aßv> no'k r k& ys 
105 Kai 0sppoxspco xcp Trvsopaxi, Kai oi'cp pT]5s7r(o <7ipöx8pov>, SKsiva 
@söv sipAaoKsxai Kaxaösopsvrp aTisp <av xiq Kai> xcov 7ioMdbv, 0ava- 
xoo §ssi ^r]cp0siaa, Kai §iKa<c>xf|pia xaK>sias Kai 5sivaxxa cpößr|xpa 
Kaxa§siaaaa <§ia Trovt]p>iav. "Opax; psvxoi §i’ STasiKsiav, sßxaß; 
xaTq 67rsp <ai)xfj(; Kai> xoß 7iavxö(;, 7ipoaavsx£f, Kai ßÖKpoa 7iXsTaxa 
lio <öaa ye> S7uxsi, xoaoßxco ys 7r^siaxa, d>£ Kai adxö 5f|7ioi) <xoß§acp>0(;, 
vßv psv tclic, s£, sKsivcov öypöxr]aiv 8i;a7ia<AA)v0>fjvai, vßv §8 yovaxcov 
auvsxsoi K^iasai KaxaKoi^av0r)vai. Oi) pfjv, äM,a Kai aveo xs ai'psi 
xö öppa psxa xrj<; \|/oxfj(;, köxco @söv aßxöv S7uaTrs6§ooaa f|^siv Kai 
pr|xpi cpiX/r|, epilov ö(p0fjvai oiov 7ipöc; xö 0av8iv S7cia7isi)8opsvr|. 

115 6. ÄM,’ oia xavxsß0sv aoveßp, 0aupaaxa oia Kai Ka0Ö7ia^ si7isTv 

dv0pco7rivoi)(; cpsßyovxa A-oyiapoß?, xi xpi'l A-sysiv; rj xic; Kai ÖTrcoaoßv 
a^lco q spsT; Kopoepae; yap aßxfj xaq ocpsxspaq, oßxco §fi7ioo yovims- 
xo6ar|, xd 5sv5pa 7ipoasK?avsv S7ii xoß öpoix;, avxiyovimsxoßvxa I Kai 
aßxa sv xcp pspsi, Kai oiov psx’ ai§oß<; xivoq dv<xi7rpoaKi)>voßvxa, 
120 oßKoov, oß§’ aßxa xf\q ^oyiKrjc; cpßoscoc; a<^ioßvxa> d7ioA,s^sT(p0ai, 
ä'k'ka Kai vöpo c, cboavsi yivöpsva <xcbv> a\]/ßxcov xou; aXkoiq, IV 
(SaTTsp 0söv xoß Travxö(; ßpvoßoi <Kai> ßaai7,sa aA,aA,f|xoic; cp0öyyoi<; 
aia0riasco(; SaßiöiKCp <Ks?isß>apaxi TTSTcsiapeva, oöxco 5s Kai 0soß 
pr|xepa sk <xcbv aßxcbv> Kai xf]v ßaai^ecoq xiprjv sk xcov SiKaicov, Kai 
125 <xf\ ßaai5u8i> npoacpspcoaiv. 

7. AXk 9 S7rsi pf] oova7is7,0sTv SK<sias xatq is>pai(; AaxaTq siköc; f)v, 
pf| 8’ sl(; xoßxo pövov 7ip<oxcop , naai> xd xepaxa, ä'kXä Kai psi^co xoT<; 
7iaai Kai 7ispup<avsaxspa xa> psxa xaßxa 8six0fivai, 03a7rsp §f|7ioo Kai 
7ia<pa7ro^ß ^ap>7ipöxspa s^sepavt], oiKoc; ^oittöv aßxf]v sxsi <Kai 
130 K?uvr|> Kai cpiX-cov Kai 0spa7iaivi5cov, f\ xcp Kaipcp Trpoa<fiKooaa> 0spa- 
7isia. Kai 8f|, Kai 5iaxaypaxa xsA,si)xaia, Kai ö xs^<su>xaTo(; ayebv, ö 
psyaq Kai xoß navxöc, psyiaxoc6 xrjq <\j/oxt](;> Kai xoß aebpaxoq- fjaav 
yap cbo7T8p sv TToX-spep dvxiK<axa>axavxa a^fj^OKxöv ßiaiov xfj 


122-123 waTusp 0söv - 7i87isiG|isva: cf. Ps. 68.35, 148.lff. I öXaXf|TOK; cpOöyyoi<;: 
cf. Greg. Nys. Dialogus de anima et resurrectione (PG 46, 25A13-B1): ßoa yap avxiKpi) 
xöv 7roir|xf]v f] ktigk;, auxeov todv oupavoDv, KaOebe; cpriaiv 6 npocpf|Tr|q, xaig dXaXf|TOi<; 
(pcovatg ipv 5o^av xou 0bou Sniyoupsvcov 


105 TTpoxspov dubitanter legi 
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135 


140 


145 


150 
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cpßcrsi napa'kvxjcn <aßv>5sopov, Kai TCpöq xoßc; iöioi)? sKaxspov 5ia- 
axpvai t 67K00(;>. 5 'Ev9a yivsxai xi xcov a7ropppxcov, cppiKxöv 8s xapa- 
A,i«xua> Kai sittsiv Kai aKoßaai, Kai xauxö povovouxi xco Ka<0ö^ou> 
xoo navxöq kAAvco, öv stt’ saxaxcov 5pÄ,a5p xcov ai<cbvcov> xPP^poi 
xivec; 7ia^aioi xs Kai vsoi, sk xcov aSßxcov si^<p>cpöxs? xoß @soß 
puaxppicov, 8iappf|8riv cpaaiv sos<c>0ai> pövov xp Koivp Kxiasi, Kai 
ook aM,q> xco <xcov 7iavxcov I psxaaxoi>x£ioi)psvp S7ii xö 9siöxepov 
TrpsTrovxa- öv oßösv <sA,axxov> Kav xco Trapovxi Kai xp ppxpi 
psxacrxoixsioupsvp <7ups>7tsiv ©söc; pypaapsvog, axs Kai aßxp vsa 
ysvopsvp <Kxiosi> xcov sic; f\\xäq ys Kaxa7ipax0svxcov, no r k'k& Kpsixxo- 
voq aocpiat; Kai xppaxöxpxo^ d7ioxsA,sapaxcov, p xcov <s^apxp<;> ysyo- 
vöxcov, öpoß 5s KaKsivov sk xcov xp5s 7rp<ooipia>^opsvo(;, Travxa 
8r|7iou 7iapa piKpöv xd <xf\q psya^>p<; sKsivpq Kai cppiKxpq aßxoß 
napovaiaq, Kav<0d5s ao>yxcopsT yiyvsa0ai. 

8 . Kai Sfj X/Oitcöv S7ii xco xpXa<Koßxcp ayd)>vi xf\q 0soppxopoc;, 
d)G7rsp aaAjuyyot; Siaxopov KSKpayuiaq ziq Koivpv xiva <0sav p K>xi- 


mq aTravxaxö0sv sysipsxai Tiaaa, Kai apiAAa<xai Ka0’ s>auxpv, xi av 
x&v xoß navxöq pspcov, d7iavxp<osis 7i>pcoxov, Kai xpv ßaaiAiSa 5opo- 
cpopposisv STii <io\)q> oßpaviou? ©a^apouq. F p psv oßv Kaxco0sv 
^K7csp7csi xovq anooxö'kovq, öxppaxa Savsiaapsvoug xaq ßjroTixspoix; 
vscps^<a<;>, aiq S7UKa0sa0svxs(; oi xf\q oiKoopsvpc; xpiaapiaxsTq, 7rxp- 
voi xivsg s£, avOpamcov yiyvovxav Kai aKapp xspvouoi Akhtiöv xö xoß 
aspo(; Siäaxppa auvsi;sA,a6vovxoc; sksivoex; Kai ai)vsK7rsp7rovxo(; oia 
xivac; ypappaq sk x&v 7rspaxcov xf\q yf\q, c bq STii Ksvxpov xöv 7iap0svi- 
köv oikov, xoß sv aßxoß; nv&öpaxoq. Kai oß5’ oßpavöc; aßxöq oßps- 
voov a7i:s^siTrsxo xp q psya^pq xauxpai xoß 7ravxöc; auvöSou, pp a7iop- 


ppxcoc; <xaq> ayysÄxKä q Suvap exq avco9sv Kaxa7isp\|/ai- pSilKsi yap av. 
’AXka xöv sp\|/uxov xouxovi Kai ps<yiaxov Kai> pövov xcoppxiKÖv xf\q 
©söxpxoq xipoiv oßpavöv, ö'kaq napaxätqziq, sksT Ka0ipaiv. Al 5s, 
0axxov ioßaai, <Kai xö> psya xpill^ a öscbpsvai xpv 7iap9svov, s0aß- 
pa^<ov- s^s>7i^pxxovxo- zvXaß&q paX-a Kai aßv no'k'kco 5ssi, s^<p- 
psß>vcov c bq sixs axppaxoq Kai popcppq- Kai ß<7isaxs^ovxo> aß0iq* 
Kai 7rpoapsaav aß0i q, 5ixp pspi^öpsv<ai 9apasi xs Kai> SsiHa* xö 
psv, xp cpßasi xoXp&aav xö 5<s Trdaxoi)aai> xco psys0si xoß d^icb- 
paxoq* oß5s yap sixov <pp cppixxsiv> xöv S7ii y f\q KaxaoKsoao0svxa 
xoß @soß Aöy<oo 0pövov, Kai> axcoppxco? sksivov x^ppaavxa, Trpo- 
c>opcoG<ai. ’AWo xoßxcov> aTropppxöxspov, Kai noXX& 5p psyiaxov, 


149 coa7i£p aa^7iiyyo q 5idxopov K£Kpayuia(; V add. in margine 170 aXXo dubitan- 
ter legi: an äXX' ö scribendum? 
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aiKyKaxsiai xaic;> oöpavlai<; xaßxaic; a^lai q, Kai ©söq aßxöq, ö\|/öps- 
vo c, <xf]v pr|xspa> Kai xö xoß Bavaxoi) TiiKpöv 7iapapo0r|oöpsvo(;* Kai 
yi<vsxai> ö xaßxrig oikoc;, äna<jr\c, vospa<; Kai aiaBrixriq <KxioscD(;> 
oiKrixripiov, cocT7isp Sfjxa Kai aßxf] 7ipöxspov ©soß oiKti<xr|piov>. 

9. Trist 5’ oßxco 7iavu Koapicoc; sixs Kai psya?i07ips7i<co(;> xaKstas 
xsA,oßpsva, Kai dx; ook äv xic ; 7iX,sov sv0i)pr|0si<r|, ps>yioxo(; fjpxo xoß; 
a7ioaxöA,oi(; KA,ai)0pö<;, xö psya xoß <0soß oKsßo c;> sk yrjc; aipöpsvov 
ßA,S7IOl)CTlV. OÖKoCv Kai SKÖ7IXOV<XO> aM,O0SV akXoq KUkAxü Xf]V K?U- 
vr\v 5iaA,aßövxsc;- Kai 6 <psv> „tcoi öt] 7iopsßr|, Kißcoxs ©soß“ avco^ö- 
A,u£sv 6 5s, „7ioi psxaxi0soai, S7ioi)pavis KXipaJ;“ sßöa* a'kXoq, 
„oi<poi>“ psxä Kpauyfjc; avsKcoKusv, „sl aoß ys a<7ioA,si(p0slr|v I xrjc; 
psyaA>ric; xoß @soß cncnvf|(; spripoc;“* Kai 6 psv xic; „cpsß“ <copcö^sv> 
„sl s^ap0sit] f) xpa7is^a xoß xfjc; ^cof^ apxou“- „Kai <f\ axap>vo q oßx’ 
sßps0slr| xoß vorixoß pavva“ 7ipoaavsK^ai<sxo sxsp>ocy 6 5s, Kai xf]v 
vsav xoß @soß 7iX-aKa, sk yrjc; acpr|pr|psvr|v <s0pf|vsi>- Kai aXkoq xf]v 
^oxviav xoß oßpaviou cpcoxöc; Kaxaaßsv<vi)psvT]v> öpcov, saxsva^sv 
saxi 5s öc;, xö psya xoß ©soß öpoc; sE, oß <Ai0o<; sxp>fi0ri Xpiaxöc;, slc; 
yrjv 7U7ixov cbößpsxo- Kai a7isK^ai<sxo sxspoq x>f]v paß5ov aovxpißo- 
psvrjv, f] Qsöc; ouvxsxpicps <5i)vapsic; 7i>ovT]poxaxa(;' Kai xiq av siSsv 


aX'kov 5icoA,ö<yiov avaKS>Kpayöxa, Kai „pf] aß ys xö xoß ©soß i^a- 
axripiov“ <?isyovxa> „co 7iap0svs, si; av0pco7icov ysvoio, pf| 5’ öpcpavi- 


köv f]pa c, <f]pap aysiv> avaaxoio* aovsKKÖpi^s 5s xoßc; croßc; ncädac,, 
sl coiöv xs>, oßKsx’ avsxopsvoix; aßicoxa ßioßv S7ii xcp crco <xcopi- 
op>co“. Taßx’ avaKÄ-aiovxsq oi änÖGio'koi, Kai aoxvoiq <5aKpo>ai xf]v 
KÄivr|v ßäAAovxs?, coa7isp 7iai5sc; pr|xpö(; <xs>^suxcbc>Ti(; 7ipoascpß- 
ovxo- TipoasTiiTixov f|vxißö^oov S7ioxvid)vxo- KpacnrsScov povovoß Kai 
GKip7io5o(; avxsÄ-apßavovxo- 7iav0’ öoa xoooßxoo 0r|oaopoß ^piav 
dnoSopopsvoEx; sIköc;, ä psv s^syov a 5’ snoioov, Kai oßösv psX,0(; 
ßpifvoo, ö pf] vßv psv Ka0’ aßxoßq, vßv 5’ a<0p>öoi Kai Kaxa xopsiav, 
fjppö^ovxo SKaaxoi. 


179-186 Kißcoxs - cpcoiöq: cf. e.g. Hebr. 9.2-4 180 S7ioupavi£ KXipa^: cf. Gen. 

28.12-15 187 xö psya - Xpiaxöq: cf. Dan. 2.45 188-189 xfjv pdßöov- 7iovr|poxd- 

xag: cf. Exod. 7.9-12, 19-20; 8.1-2, 12-13 191-192 opcpaviKÖv - fjpap: cf. II. 

22.490 193 aßicoxa ßiouv: locus communis; cf. e.g. Aristoph. Plutus 969 et Eurip. Hip- 

polytus 821 


186 öpcov V add. supra lineam 
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10. TjisI 5’ oi)K asi <0>pt]V8iv f]v, S7ii i;upoß yäp siaxr|Ksi xd xoß 


Oaväxoo, Kai aAAo xi <xoß> Kaipoß 7ipoaavayKd^ovxoc; 5päv, ö\|/S7roxs 
TTSTraupsvoi xsAsuxaicov a^ioßaiv STraKoßaai pripaxcov, sk xcov ispcov I 
SKslvcov xsi^scov, a Sfj aovfiSsaav zig xöv cs^rjq aßxoic;> auvxs- 


Asaovxa ßiov, Kai dpa 8’ önag av xaßx’ csxoisv avxi> KArjpcov no'kma- 
Aavxcov, Ö7IOI yrjt; siaiv rj 0aAax<xr|(; 7rspi>cpspovxS(;, aßxrjv 5f| vopi- 
£ovxsq öpav xf]v ppxepa, si <xa xfjc; pt]xpö(;> sxoisv d7iopvr|povs6paxa. 
H 5’ aß, Kai paAa <8f] npö>0vpog Kai cbaavsi pf|XT)p (piXönaig nävxa 
7ra<iai yvpaioi(;> siöina xapiC £ f70ai, öcra xs aßxf] 7rpoafjKsv si<7rsiv 
KaKsivoi(;> aKoßaai, S7isciKr|\|/s Kai Kaxsvou0sxT)a<s Kai 7iepi xoß> 
psAAovxoc;, xp^cria^ ß7rsxsiV8 zag skniöag. 

11. <Tö 5s psxa> xoßxo, xi; OßK aAAoxpicov oßßapdx; ys Kaxa<5st]- 
0siaa x £ ip<Sv> sß axsiAaa0ai Kai Kaxa KÖapov 5iaxa0pvai, K<av 
xoßxco 5s> Kai paAa xö pexpiov cpuAa^aaa Kai aspvöv <coG7i:sp sk 
K po>voiag psAsxp0sv, aßxf] 7rpö(; xd avayKaia saoxfi 5ir|<KÖvr|c>s>* 
Kai 8r\ zovg öcpdakpovg pßaaaa, <jvpnxvtga<ja 5s <Kai xa> ©soppppova 
XsiAr], xd(; 5s x £ ipa<; ßiuösiaa xco axf|<0si 5i’> aAApAcov f|ypsva(; Kai 
n68ag 5s xoßq axpavxoux; <5iaxsi>vaaa sßa0svd)(;, xaic; xoß povoys- 


vovg dyKdAaiq, «5 @soß po>axr|picöv, \|/oxr]v xf]v ayiav svxi0rjai, Kai 
7rspa(; xoßxo xcp <acax’ az»zi)v xi0pai ßicp. Toxs 5f| aoppiypt; zig sysi- 
psx<ai> 0poßc; sv0sv psv ayysAcov aSovxcov xd S7uxacpia, Kai <xf]v> eig 
ovpavovg 7rop7ifiv zf\g ßaaiAiSot; 5ia7rovoi)psvcov, psx<a Aap>7rpd)v ys 


7ravu xcov cpcbxcov, sv0sv 5s xcov d7roaxoA<cov Kai> xcov ä'k'kwg sksigs 
aovsiAsypsvcov 7iö0cp zf\g 0sopr|xo<po(;>, ©pfjvoq Kai psAoq sxspov Kai 
KXavQpög zig d<7rapapiAAo(; I xcp 7iavxi>. 

12. Kai xd psv Kaxa xf]v 7iap0svov, oßxco nag <sixs Kai zoi>amr\g 
xsxßxrjKs xsAsoxriq- f|v si 7ipoaf]Ksv <sv xcp 7iapö>vxi zf\g f]pspaq 
SKsivr^ Kai z&v xoxs ysvopsvcov 7ip<ayp>axcov, &g siKÖ(;, a7ropvppo- 
vsßovxaq, axsvsiv xs Kai <5aKpß>siv, Kai xf]v vßv xaßxr]v fjpspav, 7isv- 
0ooc; ß7iö0saiv <xi0sa0ai>, Kai aapaxcov paAAov S7iixacpicov, f\ f]5ovf](;, 
<oß5sv io(dg> x £ Tpov xd>v a7roax6Acov spya^opsvoix;, sl5sisv <av oi 


201 £7ii ^upou: proverbium; cf. Zenob. prov. III47 (vol. I, p. 69 Leutsch - Schneidewin); 
Diogen. prov. coli. cod. Mazar. IV 41 (vol. I, p. 238 Leutsch - Schneidewin) et coli. cod. 
Vind. II63 (vol. II, p. 28 Leutsch - Schneidewin); Mantis. prov. 156 (vol. II, p. 753 Leutsch 
- Schneidewin); Greg. Cypr. prov. II 50 (vol. I, p. 362 Leutsch - Schneidewin) et coli. cod. 
Mosq. III 23 (vol. II, p. 112 Leutsch - Schneidewin); Mac. Chrys. prov. IV 7 (vol. II, p. 166 
Leutsch - Schneidewin); Mich. Apost. prov. VI 100 (vol. II, p. 392 Leutsch - Schneide¬ 
win); Matth. Eph. Laudatio Andronici II Palaeologi 122 (p. 121 Kaltsogianni) 205- 
206 kXi) pcov - 7ioXuxaXdvTC0v: cf. Lucian. De mercede conductis potentium familiaribus 
27.14-17 (vol. III, p. 460 Harmon): si Kai pdyov f \ pdvnv U7roKplvaa8ai 5sot xcov K^f|- 
poug TroXuxaMvxoug Kai dp^dg Kai aOpooug xoug TiXouxoug U7iiGXVoup£vcov 
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pdAAov> spoß Korea xoßq änoGxö'kovc, ^f|v fipr|psvoi <Kai 7iavxa xd> 
xeov avSpeov sksIvcov avxi vöpeov 7ipe)axr|aapsvoi. cKayeb 5’ oßx’ f]>x- 
xov xrj yvebprj xaßxr| xi0spsvoq äAA’ oß5a \x&c; ys <d7ioaxaxeöv>, 0pt]veo 


psv (Kai n&c, yap oß;) xd xsAsoxaia <vßv avxixopoc; Ö7ivoßaav öpeov, 
xf]v asi C,f\v oßaav a^lav, <Kai xöv 7iav>xa 5s xpövov, oßösv 5sov sE, 


f]peb v oi'xsa0ai. <'Opeo(; ps>vxoi, aveo ttou xöv voßv sic; oßpavoßc; a7rs- 
psiaaq, <Kai Kaxa>0pfjaa<;, xaßxr]v 5f| xf]v 7rap’ fjpcov 0pr]voi)psvr]v, 
<Kß>K^co 5opocpopoupsvr]v ottö xaypaxeov aTTsipeov, <Kai> psvxoi Kai 
7rapiaxapsvT]v xeo povoysvoßq 0pövep Kai asi y’ svxuyxavooaav, eoa7isp 
s£, anäGr\q xf|c; Kxiaseog <sic^> Koivfjv xiva rcpsaßsiav d7isaxaApsvTiv, 
öaa cpspsi 7isipaapeov xivcov Aßaiv Kai xpiicrcoov xopiiyiav fipiv <s>£,- 
aixsia0ai, xoßxeo ys aß0ic; xeo xpÖTreo, asi 5f| xaipeo* Kai paAa 5f| xaipeo- 
Kai x^ipeov, 7rdvx’ sksT0sv si q fjpdq <fj^siv> xd xp^xa KaxsXjui/o, Kav 
si 7iAsiaxa(; sxcov <7ispiö>öoi)(; <xa xrj(;> xacprjt; xfjc; 7rap0svou navr\y\)~ 
piaaipi, I xoßx’ sxcov zolq Aoyiapoi?, fiSovrjq saopai <7rA,fipr|c; Kai> 
0apaoix; ß7TO7rXria0fiaopai, oßösv sxspov sa<sa0ai 5 okcov> xd xriq 
sopxfjq, aAA’ rj Aßaiv öpyfjc;, Kai KaKebv 7rapiaxap<sveov> d7iaAAayf|v. 
Kai as 5s ßoßAopai, ßaaiAsß ayis, xöv sp<oß> Kai 7iavxeov dv0peo7ieov 
7iXsov S7ii xf\ 7iap0svcp Kai ^cbvxa <Kai> 7ivsovxa, Kai aßv aßxfi Kai 
ßouAsoöpsvov Kai TroKoßvxa Kai> oßösv öxuisp sir| xeov d7iavxeov Kai 
siq x s ^P a( ^ <r|KÖvxeov> rj ebe; sKsivrj ßoßAsxai 7iavxa 5iaxi0svxa, aßxa 
<5f| xaßxa 5iavo>sTa0ai xfjg fipspa? si'vsKa. OßKoßv Kai xai<p&iv 
siTisp ttoxs> vßv- Kai cp5a c, xs Kai Kpöxou? xoß<; ßsioxspoix; <avxi 0pf|- 
vcov> dAAaxxsaßai xeov S7iixaepieov, SKsiva xrjq <7iap0svoo> xf| vßv f)ps- 
pa, sß ia0i, 5iaTrpaxxopsvT](;, <oia 5f] 7iavxeo(;> saxai 7UKpia<; psxa- 
ßoXf|, Kai 5sivebv xeov s7ii<KSipsvcov> sAsi)0spia. Ei0s 5s Kai xeo aep 


ßieo Kai Kpa<xsi 7ipoa0ri>Kr| xpöveov aßv sßßopia, Ö7töar|v av xk; xd 
ad <epiAeov> sß^aixo- Kai vai 5f| xoßxo ysvoixo 0aßpa Tipö(; xo<T<; 


aXXoi(;> xfi 0sopr|xopi, cbq av 5ri7roo Kai 0avoßaa xö ^fj<v xcxpi>^Tixai 
7iapa5ö^av, Kai xöv aieova aoi xöv5s p<sxa> xf|c^ ßaaiXsia q aop- 
Tuapaxsivrj. 


256 7rdvxo)(; scripsi: 7iav legitur in V 



... AND MSTISLAV WAS GIVEN THE CITY OE ASCALON. 
COULD THE RUSSIAN PRINCE HAVE BEEN 
THE VICEROY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR MANUEL I 

IN THE HOLY LAND? 


The evidence of the Ipat’ev Chronicle 

Under the year 1163 the Ipat’ev Chronicle (Hypatian Codex) reports that 
the prince of Vladimir-Suzdal, Andrej Bogoljubskij, exiled to Byzantium his 
stepmother, the second wife of Jurij Dolgorukij and probably the relative of 
Manuel I Komnenos. 1 Her three sons were exiled with her. The emperor 
granted lands to two of them. Prince Mstislav Jur’evic received control over 
the Palestinian city of Ascalon (“0(T)cKajiaHa”). 2 

However, at the time under consideration the Byzantine emperor did not 
rule Palestine. Nikolaj M. Karamzin doubted this account of the Ipat’ev 
Chronicle. Manuel could not grant the region of Ascalon to the Russian 
prince as it belonged to the kings of Jerusalem at that time. 3 Elena C. Skrzin- 
skaja held a similar opinion. She could not agree that the chronicle name 
0(m)cKCiAciHa meant the city of Ascalon on the Syro-Palestinian coast and 
interpreted it as the “volost of Skalana”, which could indicate a mountain- 
ous or seaside territory in Byzantium. 4 Other authors share her skepticism 


1 The origin of the second wife of Jurij Dolgorukij (Yuri Dolgoruky) is subject of debate. 
A. P. Kazhdan rejects the theory of her Byzantine origin supported by other scholars (see 
A. Kazhdan, Rus’-Byzantine Princely Marriages in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, in 
Harvard Ukrainian Studies 12/13 [1988-1989], pp. 423-424). However, Kazhdan does not 
take into account all the facts known to scholarship. More in particular, he ignored icono- 
graphic material presented by N. P. Sycev (see N. Sycev, Predpolagaemoe izohrazenie zeny 
Juri ja Dolgorukogo [Supposed Images of the Wife of Jurij Dolgorukij ], in Soobscenija lnsti- 
tuta istorii iskusstv Akademii Nauk SS SR [Repports from the Institute of Art Hi story of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR], vol. 1, Moskva, 1951, pp. 51-62). 

2 Ipat'evskaja letopis’ [The Hypatian Chronicle ], ed. A. A. Sachmatov, in Polnoe Sohra- 
nie Russkih Letopisej [Complete Collection of Russian Chronicles ], vol. 2, Moskva, 1998, 
col. 521. 

3 N. M. Karamzin, Istorija Gosudarstva Rossijskogo [History of the Russian State] 
(12 vols), vol. 2-3, Moskva, 1991, p. 345, n. 405 (first edition - vol. 2, Sankt-Peterburg, 1816, 
p. 234 [sec. pag.], n. 405). 

4 See A. N. Vasil’ev, L. G. Klimanov, E. C. Skrzinskaja: zizn’ i trudy (po materialam 
licnogo fonda) [E. C. Skrzinskaja: Life and Works (Based on Materials from her Personal 
Archive)], in I. P. Medvedev (ed.), Mir russkoj vizantinistiki: Materialy arhivov Sankt- 
Peterhurga [The World of Russian Byzantine Studies : Materials from the Archives of 
St Petersburg ], Sankt-Peterburg, 2004, p. 476. 
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concerning the possibility of seeing in the report of the Russian chronicle a 
reference to Palestinian Ascalon. 5 Nevertheless, the issue of the possible 
Russian rule over a city in the Holy Land cannot be considered closed. 
Recently, Olga E. Etinhof tentatively assumed that “Mstislav Jur’evic in 
1163 could have received lands in Palestinian Ascalon due to numerous 
family Connections. Or he could have had the possibility to stay there com- 
fortably”, as Emperor Manuel I “was extremely active in the Holy Land 
precisely at that time, and his powers ... in the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
extended far”. 6 

The issue of 0(m)cKaAcma (Ascalon) attracted the attention of Alexej 
A. Gippius in connection with the reconstruction of the “Ascalon episode” 
in the biography of the Novgorod artist Olisej Grecin. One hypothesis 
holds that in 1199 Olisei headed the association of icon-painters that was 
working on the frescoes in the Church of the Saviour on Neredica. He is 
also credited with the authorship of the well-known Novgorodian icon of 
Vernicle (Spas Nerukotvornyj) (second half of the 12 th Century, State 
Tret’jakov Gallery, inv. nr. 14245). 7 Many objects of Palestinian origin 
were found on the territory of Grecin’s estate and in the icon-painting 
workshop in Novgorod. 8 

On the basis of the Novgorod birchbark documents and other sources 
A. A. Gippius suggests that Olisej was a son of the Novgorodian boyar Petr 
Mihalkovic. 9 In 1156 his daughter Anastasija was married to Mstislav 
Jur’evic when he ruled Novgorod. 10 Together with her husband and brother 
she was exiled to Byzantium, which she later left for Palestine. 11 According 
to Gippius, by the early 1160s the Greek emperor reestablished “a certain 
sovereignty” over the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Under these conditions “the 


5 P. Mutafciev, Izbrani proizvedenija [Selected works] (2 vols), Sofija, 1973, vol. 2, 
p. 185. 

6 O. E. Etinhof, Vizantijskaja ikona VI - pervoj poloviny XIII veka v Rossii [The Byzantine 
Icon from the 6 th to the First Half of the 13 th Centuries in Russin], Moskva, 2005, pp. 175-176. 

7 A. A. Gippius, K biografii Oliseja Grecina [On the Biography of Olisei Grecin ], in 
Cerkov ’ Spasa na Neredice: ot Vizantii k Rusi. K 800-letiju pamjatnika [The Church of the 
Saviour on Neredica: from Byzantium to Russia. On the 800 th Anniversary of the Monument], 
ed. O. E. Etinhof, Moskva, 2005, pp. 99-114. 

8 See B. A. Kolcin - A. S. Horosev - V. L. Janin, Usad’ha novgorodskogo hudozhnika 
XII v. [The Estate of a I2"'-c. Novgorod Artist], Moskva, 1981. 

9 For more details, see A. A. Gippius, Petr i Jaksa: K identifikacii personazej novgo¬ 
rod skih berestjanyh gramot XII v. [Petr and Jaks ha: Towards an Identification of the Per son s 
Behind the Novgorod Birchbark Documents of the 12 th Century], in Novgorodskij istoriceskij 
sbornik, 9 (2003), pp. 66-76. 

10 Lavrent’evskaja letopis ’ [The Laurentian Chronicle], ed. E. F. Karskij, in Polnoe 
Sobranie Russkih Letopisej [Complete Collection of Russian Chronicles], vol. 1, Moskva, 
1997, col. 346; Ipaf evskaja letopis ’ [see n. 2], col. 482. 

11 Gippius, K biografii Oliseja Grecina [see n. 7], pp. 104-106. 
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granting of Ascalon to his Russian relative (even if formal) was not impos- 
sible”. 12 

In our opinion, the most vulnerable point in Gippius’ construct is the 
Suggestion that in the early 1160s Emperor Manuel had established sover- 
eignty over the Kingdom of Jerusalem. The historian has not provided any 
facts to prove such a possibility. This drawback is justly pointed out by 
Valerij P. Stepanenko. ‘Tn no way could Manuel grant it (Ascalon — A. M.) 
or any land near it to a Russian prince, as he did not own the territories in 
the domain of the king of Jerusalem. The king could not grant Ascalon to 
the prince either, as not a single case is known when a feud was passed on 
to an Orthodox schismatic or an Armenian, all the more so on the recom- 
mendation of an emperor.” 13 

Gippius’ argument conceming the formal granting of Ascalon to Mstislav 
is also not clear. Is the author intending to say that in reality nothing was 
granted? Clearly, the Situation around the “Ascalon issue” in Contemporary 
literature requires a more careful consideration. 


The FOREIGN POLICY OF THE LATIN KlNGDOM 

of Jerusalem in the 1150s - 60s 

The ALLIANCE WITH BYZANTIUM AND THE PLANS TO DIVIDE EGYPT 

The counties of Jaffa and Ascalon were two of the four main vassals of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Apparently they came into being during the time 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, who was the first to rule Jerusalem after it was 
captured by the crusaders. In 1100 Godfrey built a fortress in Jaffa. While 
it was one of the first citadels of the crusaders in Palestine, Ascalon, on the 
contrary, remained in the hands of the Muslim rulers of Egypt for more than 
another 50 years and served as their naval base. From Ascalon the enemies 
attacked the seaside Settlements and the Southern part of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The Russian hegumen Daniel, who visited the Holy Land at that 


12 “B 3toh CMTyauHH iKmajiOBaHMe hm AcicajiOHa CBoeMy pyccKOMy pcuuwiy (nycTb 
h c^opMajibHoe) 6bmo He CTOJib yK HCB03MO>KHbiM”, ibidem , pp. 105, 111-112, n. 6. 

13 “Hto >Ke ao OTCKajiaHa-AcKajiOHa (?), to MaHyHJi HHKaK He mot aaTb ero hjih 
3eMJHO B ero OKpeCTHOCTJIX pyccKOMy KH5I3K), KaK He BJiaaeJl AaHHbIMH TeppHTOpHflMH, 
bxoahbuihmh b AOMeH Kopojia MepycajiHMa. He mot aaTb kh«3K) AcicajiOH h caM 
Kopojib, Tax Kax He h3bcctho hh oahoto cjiyaaa nepeaanH c^eoaa npaßocjiaBHOMy 
cxH3MaTHKy hjih apMHHHHy h TeM öojiee no peKOMeHaauiiH HMnepaTOpa”, 
V. P. Stepanenko, Olisej Grecin: mezdu Novgorodom i Askalonom [Olisej Grecin: Between 
Novgorod and Ascalon ], in B. B. Ovcinnikova (ed.), Novgorodskaja Zemlja - Ural -Zapad- 
naja Sibir’ v istoriko-kuVturnom i duhovnom nasledii [The Novgorod Land - Ural - Western 
Siberia in the Historical, Cultural and Spiritual Heritage], vol. I, Ekaterinburg, 2009, pp. 5-19. 
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time, testified that in the early 12 th Century the city was under the power of 
the Muslims. They posed a serious danger for Christian pilgrims: “and 
nearby there is a city of Ascolon. Saracens came from there and attacked 
the pilgrims on those routes. And there is great fear to go into the mountains 
from there”. 14 

The leaders of the crusaders tried to seize Ascalon many times in various 
ways. To block access to the city, king Fulk began to build fortified castles 
around it. This tactic proved successful and King Baldwin III was unable to 
capture Ascalon until 1153 after a long siege. Then the city was granted to 
the king’s younger brother Amalric, a future king, who had been the count 
of Jaffa since 1151. After coming to power, Amalric added the counties of 
Jaffa and Ascalon to the royal domain. 15 

The taking of Ascalon - a large sea port and a fortress near the delta of 
the Nile - opened for the crusaders the opportunities to expand into Egypt, 
which at that time was weakened by inner conflicts. Baldwin III, however, 
could not take advantage of the results of his victory, as he began an exhaust- 
ing struggle with Nur ad-Din, the emir of Aleppo and Damascus. Nur ad-Din 
tried persistently to bring to power his proteges in Egypt, in Order to encir- 
cle the crusaders’ Palestinian possessions with hostile States. 16 

Baldwin III and his successor Amalric I repeatedly asked for military 
assistance from the West but could not obtain proper Support. Therefore, the 
rulers of Jerusalem placed their hopes on their union with Byzantium. In the 
anticipation of receiving the empire’s help, in 1158 Baldwin III assured his 
marriage with Theodora Komnene, Manuel I’s niece. According to Paul 
Magdalino, Baldwin III acknowledged his political dependence on Manuel 
and entered into a “foedus iniquum” relationship with him in expectation 
of receiving Byzantine Support. 17 This form of international legal relations 
had existed since the Roman Empire and was recognized in Roman law. 
“Foedera iniqua” treaties placed the minor partner in a dependent position 


14 “m 6jIH3b eCTb ÄCKOJIOHb Tpa#, BbIXOAJITb ÖO OTTyay CpaiUiHH H H3ÖHBaK)Tb 
CTpaHHbia Ha nyTexb Texb, aa Ty ecTb 6oH3Hb BejiHKa, OTb MecTa Toro bxoab ßb ropbi”, 
M. A. Venevitinov (ed.), Zit’e i hozen’e Daniila, Rus’skyja zemli igumena. 1106-1107 gg. 
[Life and Pilgrimage of Daniel, a Hegumen of the Russian Land, 1106-1107 ], Sankt-Peter- 
burg, 1885, p. 13. 

15 On the history of the counties, see J. L. La Monte, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. 1100-1291, New York, 1970; S. Tibble, Monarchy and Lordships in 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 1099-1291 , Oxford, 1989. 

16 J. Richard, Le Royaume latin de Jerusalem, Paris, 1953, p. 67 sq.; see also L. A. Semen- 
ova, lz istorii fatimidskogo Egipta. Ocerki i materialy [From the History of Fatimid Egypt. 
Essays and Materials], Moskva, 1974, pp. 142-144. 

17 P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 1 Komnenos, 1143-1180, Cambridge - New 
York, 2002, pp. 73-74. 
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when he had to acknowledge the superiority of Rome and was obliged to 
provide unilateral help. 

Besides, Byzantium had its own designs on the Palestinian lands. In 1150 
Manuel I acquired the rights to the County of Edessa - the first Crusader 
state in the Holy Land. In 1158 he occupied Armenian Cilicia and forced 
Raynald of Chätillon, the ruler of Antioch, to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of Byzantium over the County of Antioch - another Crusader state in the 
Middle East that came into being during the First Crusade. 18 

The main goal of the foreign policy of Amalric I, king of Jerusalem, was 
to conquer Egypt and to prevent Nur ad-Din from seizing power there. In 
1163-1169 Amalric led at least five campaigns into Egypt, which exhausted 
his forces. Nevertheless, he could not attain a final victory. The Muslims’ 
threat to the Christian settlers in the Holy Land grew stronger. 19 Amalric 
repeatedly appealed to the French and English kings Louis VII and Henry II 
to Start a new crusade, but just a few small detachments arrived to help him. 
Having given up hope of obtaining assistance from the West, Amalric, sim- 
ilarly to his predecessor, had to tum to Byzantium. In 1167 he married Maria 
Komnene, the grandniece of Manuel I and, like Baldwin, had to declare 
himself a junior partner of the basileus in international affairs. 20 

The conclusion of the marriage was preceded by two-year negotiations 
conducted in Constantinople by the king’s envoys Odo de St Amand and 
Hernesius, Archbishop of Caesarea. The negotiations continued in Tyre. 
There in the summer of 1167 Amalric’s bride arrived escorted by two of the 
emperor’s ambassadors - his cousin Sebastos Manuel Komnenos and 
George Palaiologos. In early 1168 the second Byzantine embassy arrived in 
Tyre headed by Alexander of Gravina and Michael of Otranto. Finally, in 
the fall of 1168 William of Tyre arrived in Constantinople with a reciprocal 
embassy. 21 


18 V. P. Stepanenko, Vizantija i gibel’ grafstva Jedesskogo (1150 g.) [Byzantium and the 
End of the County of Edessa (1150)], in W, 50 (1989), pp. 85-92; V. P. Stepanenko, Kiliki- 
jskij vopros v mezdunarodnyh otnosenijah v 50-70-h godah Xll v. [The Cilician Question in 
International Relations in the 50-70s of the 12 th Century], in VV, 52 (1991), pp. 127-135. See 
also A. A. Bozojan, Vostocnaja politika Vizantii i Kilikijskaja Armenija v 30-70-e gody XII 
v. [Eastern Policy of Byzantium and Cilician Armenia in the 30-70s of the 12 ,h Century], 
Erevan, 1988. 

19 See H. E. Mayer, Latins, Muslims and Greeks in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, in 
History, 63 (1978), pp. 175-192; Ch. Tyerman, God's War: A new history of the Crusades, 
Cambridge, 2006, pp. 347-350. 

20 Magdalino, The empire [see n. 17], pp. 74-75. 

21 V. P. Stepanenko, Vizantija v mezdunarodnyh otnosenijah na Bliznem Vostoke (1071- 
1176) [Byzantium in International Relations in the Middle East (1071-1176)], Sverdlovsk, 
1988, pp. 167-168. 
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One of the main issues of the negotiations that lasted for several years were 
the conditions of the joint actions aimed at the conquest of Egypt. According 
to the provisions of the Franco-Byzantine Treaty of 1168, the Byzantine 
emperor would provide military assistance for the king of Jerusalem, should 
the latter go to war with Egypt. As William of Tyre reports, Manuel required 
that the part of the country yet to be conquered should be transferred to him 
(i.e. a part of Egypt, should it be conquered), as well as a part of the lands that 
had already been conquered by the crusaders. It is evident from the Chronicle 
of William of Tyre that the Byzantines had put forward such conditions from 
the very beginning of the negotiations. In particular, they were stated by the 
embassy of Alexander of Gravina in Tyre. 22 

William of Tyre did not specify the lands conquered by the crusaders that 
Amalric promised to cede to Manuel. Various suggestions have been made 
in this regard. Some historians believe that Amalric agreed to cede to Manuel 
the territory of the Principality of Anti och. 23 However, as V. P. Stepanenko 
rightly observes, the king of Jerusalem was not entitled to decide on the 
destiny of that principality with the Byzantine emperor. 24 Undoubtedly, 
since 1158, Manuel already believed himself to be the suzerain of the rulers 
of Antioch. If he had demanded a renewed homage, he would have requested 
it from them, rather than from the king of Jerusalem. 

It is very likely that the part of the Palestinian lands that the crusaders 
had conquered and the Byzantine emperor required to be ceded to him was 
Ascalon with the adjacent territories. This is indicated by several factors, 
primarily, by the terms of the agreement with Amalric concerning the divi- 
sion of Egypt. According to William of Tyre and John Kinnamos, Manuel 
was to obtain the coastland of the Mediterranean, while the king of Jerusa¬ 
lem would receive the country’s inner regions. 25 Ascalon became the base 
for the Byzantine navy and army sent by the emperor to conquer Egypt. In 
the fall of 1169 two hundred ships of war arrived there from Byzantium, and 
from there the Byzantine army began its attack. 26 


22 R. B. C. Huygens (ed.), Willemi Tyrensis Archiepiscopi Chronicon (2 vols), Turnhout, 
1986, vol. 1 (= Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Medievalis, 63), pp. 915-916. 

23 R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jerusalem, vol. 2, Paris, 
1935, p. 509; Richard, Le Royaume latin [see n. 16], p. 72. 

24 Stepanenko, Vizantija v mezdunarodnyh otnosenijah [see n. 21], p. 168. 

25 Willemi Tyrensis Archiepiscopi Chronicon [see n. 22], pp. 891-892; A. Meineke (ed.), 
loannis Cinnami epitome rerum ah loanne et Alexio Comnenis gestare, Bonnae, 1836, p. 279. 
See also M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, Die Italiener im Heiligen Land vom ersten Kreuzzug bis zum 
Tode Heinrichs von Champagne (1008-1197), Amsterdam, 1989, pp. 201-205, nr. 145. 

26 loannis Cinnami epitome [see n. 25], pp. 279-280; I. A. Van Dieten (ed.), Nicetae 
Choniatae Historia, Berlin - New York, 1975 (CFHB 11), pp. 159-168; Willemi Tyrensis 
Archiepiscopi Chronicon [see n. 22], pp. 899-905. 
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The Byzantine army, and especially the navy, was supposed to play a very 
important role in the conquest of Egypt. Unfortunately for them, the crusad¬ 
ers’ fleet was too weak and could not compete with the Fatimids’ navy. This 
to a large extent had predetermined the failures of the previous attempts to 
conquer Egypt. 27 There was no other suitable harbor that was simultaneously 
a military fortress near the border of the country at that time. Logically, if 
the Byzantine emperor had indeed required territorial concessions from the 
king of Jerusalem in Connection with the planned invasion into Egypt, it 
should have been Ascalon and the surrounding territories. Moreover, in the 
1160s, the Counties of Jaffa and Ascalon were within the domain of the king 
of Jerusalem, and therefore Amalric could decide on their fate. 28 

Our assumption can also be supported by the fact that the kings of Jeru¬ 
salem had often given the Counties of Jaffa and Ascalon into the possession 
of their relatives and allies whose Support they needed. In the early 12 th Cen¬ 
tury it was granted to the cousin of King Baldwin II, Hugh de Puiseux, then 
to Count Albert de Namur. 29 Also noteworthy is the fact that royal relatives 
from the female side usually became the owners of the counties. Thus, in 
1176 Baldwin IV granted Jaffa and Ascalon to marquis William of Mont- 
ferrat, who had married princess Sibylla. In 1180 her second husband Guy 
of Lusignan received the county. 30 

Negotiations between the Byzantine emperor and the king of Jerusalem 
concerning the conclusion of the dynastic marriage and the military alliance 
aimed at the conquest of Egypt had already begun in 1165. At that time King 
Amalric’s first embassy arrived in Constantinople. It is possible that it was 
then or soon afterwards that the intention arose to transfer that part of the 
crusaders’ Palestinian possessions to which the basileus laid Claims- the 
Ascalon area (“bojiocth 0(T)cKajiaHa”) - to the Russian prince Mstislav 
Jur’evic. He, after all, was in the emperor’s Service and was related to the 
Komnenos. 


Traces of Byzantine presence in Ascalon and on the Palestinian 
coast of Southern Caesarea in the late 12 th Century 

We can state with confidence that after Ascalon was conquered by the 
crusaders in 1153 and until it was seized by the troops of Saladin in 1187, 


27 H. E. Mayer, The Crusades, Oxford - New York, 1990, pp. 117-120. 

28 Tibble, Monarchy and Lordships [see n. 15], p. 39. 

29 Ibidem, pp. 36-37. 

30 Ibidem, p. 39. See also J. S. Ch. Riley-Smith, The Feudal Nobility and the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 1174-1277, Hamden, 1973, pp. 104, 106, 310-311 (chronological table). 
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it was within the orbit of the Byzantine cultural influence. Significantly, its 
Christian population belonged to the Orthodox (Eastem Christian) Church. 

Near the eastern wall of medieval Ascalon the foundations and the 
remains of the three-nave one-apse basilica of late antiquity were excavated. 
The basilica was 11 x 12,9 m. and was built around the beginning of the 
5 th Century. Düring Arab rule it was turned into a mosque, but in the late 
12 th Century, i.e. after the city was conquered by the crusaders, it was rebuilt 
as a Christian cross-in-square church. After the Muslims took control of 
Ascalon again, the church was ruined beyond repair. 31 

In the early Byzantine period several Christian churches were built in 
Ascalon. However, after the Arab rule only one was restored by the crusad¬ 
ers. Most researchers believe that this church was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and had the Latin name of St Maria Viridis (St Mary the Green). In 
939 the church was burnt by a crowd of Muslim and Judaic religious fanat- 
ics. Soon it was tumed into a mosque, also known as the Green Mosque. 32 
The colour Identification of the church was apparently related to the old 
Byzantine tradition of denoting with the colours blue and green the partici- 
pants of public competitions in the hippodrome, where religion and politics 
mixed and which dates back to pagan times. 33 

Notably, after 1153 of all ancient Christian churches only the church of 
St Mary the Green was restored. This probably indicated the particular signif- 
icance of this church. All researchers observe a paradoxical fact. The church 
that was built anew during the crusaders’ rule had the appearance of a typical 
Byzantine church rather than a Latin one. This four-columned cross-in-square 
church differed noticeably from the churches of the Latin congregation erected 
in the Kingdom of Jerusalem at that time. The Orthodox character of the 
church in Ascalon is even more underscored by the frescoes painted in a 
typical Byzantine manner. Lragments have survived in the central part of the 
apse and in the two side niches. They give an idea of the wall paintings that 
were created in the church after its restoration in the mid-12 th Century. 34 

Best preserved is the fragment of the painting over the bishop’s pulpit 
in the central apse. It depicts four bishops reading the Greek scrolls that 


31 E. Stern - A. Levinzon-Gilbo’a - J. Aviram, The New Encyclopedia of archaeologi- 
cal excavations in the Holy Land, vol. 1, Jerusalem - New York, 1993, p. 112; A. Lewin, The 
archaeology of Ancient Pale stine and Jndea, Los Angeles, 2004, p. 161. 

32 D. Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, vol. 1, Cambridge, 
1993, nr. 15, pp. 63-64. 

33 L. E. Stager, Eroticism and Infanticide at Ashkelon, in Bihlical archaeology Review, 
17 (1991), p. 51. 

34 M. Benvenisti, The Crusaders in the Holy Land, Jerusalem, 1970, pp. 129-130; 
Ch. H. MacEvitt, The Crusades and the Christian World of the East: Rough Tolerance, 
Philadelphia, 2007, pp. 124-125. 
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they hold in their hands. Vassilios Tzaferis, the expert in Greek and Latin 
epigraphics of the Israel Antiquities Authority, established that each scroll 
depicted in the fresco contains extracts from John Chrysostom’s homi- 
lies. 35 

The surviving Latin documents of the Kingdom of Jerusalem allow us to 
state that immediately after Ascalon was conquered by Baldwin III, the 
Green Mosque was given to the Latin canons of the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem, probably with the goal of tuming it into a Latin 
church. Then, however, the church of St Mary the Green was handed over 
to Amalric who began to restore it. Scholars wonder why the Latin king 
restored the main church of Ascalon as an Orthodox church. Various 
assumptions have been made, essentially, that Amalric preferred the local 
Orthodox community to the Catholic one. 36 

Significantly, by the time Ascalon was liberated from Muslim rule, no 
Christian population remained there. As a result of the destruction of the old 
church of St Mary the Green and the Muslim authorities’ prohibition to 
restore it, the bishop of Ascalon left the city and moved to Ramla. The 
Fatimids’ government committed itself to pursuing the policy of driving 
Christians out of Ascalon because of its Strategie position on the border with 
Palestine as a key line of defending Egypt from the crusaders. As a result, 
the Christian citizens had left Ascalon by the late ll th Century. 37 

According to this Information, after Ascalon was liberated by the cru¬ 
saders, it was necessary to repopulate it with Christians. Otherwise the city 
could not be used as a secure base for the planned attack against Egypt. 
For the crusaders, Ascalon had the same Strategie importance as for the 
Muslims. Therefore the restored church of St Mary in Ascalon was 
intended for the new Christian population of the city. This population had 
to be mostly (if not exclusively) Orthodox as there are no data that between 
1153 and 1187 any other Christian churches were built or restored in 
Ascalon. 38 

Christopher H. MacEvitt believes that the restoration of the Church of 
St Maria the Green as the center of the Orthodox religion can be explained 
by the closer Franco-Byzantine relations. These were strengthened in 
the 1160s and were manifested by the marriage of King Amalric with the 
Byzantine princess Maria Komnene. “The restored church must have been 
a striking sign of the new Christian Ascalon of the Franks. Its explicit 


33 Stager, Eroticism [see n. 33], p. 52. 

36 MacEvitt, The Crusades [see n. 34], p. 124. 

37 Ibidem , pp. 124-125. 

38 See Pringle, The Churches , vol. 1 [see n. 32], nr. 14-24, pp. 61-69. 
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Byzantine character announced to locals and Latins alike the Franco- 
Byzantine amity and the emphasis that Ascalon’s Frankish rulers placed on 
the revivified Melkite community”. 39 

We are willing to accept the historian’s conclusion with the following 
necessary clarification. It was not the Frankish rulers of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem who would have relied upon the restored Orthodox (Eastern 
Christian) community of Ascalon. Rather, it was the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel who received this city with the surrounding areas from King Amal- 
ric under the conditions of the Franco-Byzantine treaty concerning the 
joined attack against Egypt. It was only under the Byzantine aegis that the 
Christian population, consisting of Orthodox adherents, could have been 
restored in Ascalon as swiftly as possible. Moreover, the Orthodox Church 
of St Mary restored by the Greek craftsmen could have become “a striking 
sign of the new Christian Ascalon”. 

In the 1160-1170s the Orthodox population seemed to be dominant on the 
Palestinian coast of Southern Caesarea, both in Ascalon and in neighboring 
Gaza and Bethgibelin. 40 Gaza was seized by the crusaders ca. 1150, when 
the king of Jerusalem Baldwin III undertook a large military campaign into 
the Ascalon region. At the same time a fortress was built in Gaza, and the 
Knights Templars were ordered to protect it. 41 Bethgibelin (today’s Beit 
Guvrin) became another crusader base near Ascalon. This ancient city, 
which has been known since antiquity as Beth Gabra or Eleutheropolis, was 
retaken from the Muslims by King Fulk. He built a fortress there in 1136 
and then transferred it to the Order of Hospitallers. 42 

A document of 1173 that mentions the Orthodox Archbishop Meletius 
(Ms^sxto^) of Gaza and Eleutheropolis has survived. The document in two 
languages - Greek and Latin - cites the agreement made by the Orthodox 
hierarch and Josbert the Grand Master of the Knights Hospitallers. Under 
this agreement Meletius obtained St George’s Monastery in Bethgibelin that 
used to be owned by the Hospitallers. 43 

It is noteworthy that in the late 12 th Century there was no Latin bishop 
either in Gaza, or in Bethgibelin, or in Ascalon. That is, practically the entire 
Palestinian coast of Southern Caesarea did not have a bishop. At that time 


39 Ch. H. MacEvitt, Crusaders and local Christian Communities in the Holy Land, 1097- 
1187 A. D., in Albright News. The W. F. Albright Institute of Archaeological Research [Jeru¬ 
salem], 8 (2003), p. 16. 

40 MacEvitt, The Crusades [see n. 34], p. 114. 

41 H. E. Mayer, Probleme des lateinischen Königreichs Jerusalem , London, 1983, pp. 143, 
151, 181. 

42 Pringle, The Churches, vol. 1 [see n. 32], pp. 96-101. 

43 J. Delaville le Roulx (ed.), Cartulaire general de TOrdre des Hospitallers de Saint 
Jean de Jerusalem (1100-1311), vol. 1, Paris, 1894, pp. 305-306, nr. 443. 
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the Latin episcopal see was moved from Ascalon to Bethlehem. Historians 
find this Situation unnatural, as the appointment of Latin bishops into the 
newly conquered areas by the crusaders played the key role in the integra- 
tion of these areas into the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 44 

According to William of Tyre, when Gaza was given to the Templars, it 
was uninhabited. However, under the protection of the castle built by the 
knights, the city grew rapidly until it was burned and devastated by Saladin 
in 1170 and finally captured by him in 1187. Under the Templars a large 
Latin church was built in Gaza; now it is the Friday Mosque. Simultane - 
ously, a smaller one-nave church was built. Now it is located in the tradi- 
tionally Christian quarter of the city and is dedicated to St Porphyrius. It is 
the center of the Melkite community in Gaza, as it probably was in the 
12 th Century. 45 

Apparently, the Templars’ active work that aimed at the Latinization of 
Gaza was stopped and, so to say, overlapped by a more powerful wave of 
Orthodox colonization. Supposedly, something similar happened in Bethgi- 
belin. In 1173, after Gaza was burnt by Saladin’s troops, the Orthodox Arch- 
bishop Meletius moved out of the town; he was the only Christian hierarch 
in this area. A decisive tum toward Orthodox colonization of the area of 
Gaza, Bethgibelin and Ascalon must have happened before 1167. That year 
Pope Alexander III granted to the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem the rights to 
collect all the revenues from all Palestinian areas abandoned by Orthodox 
bishops. These were now included into the Latin diocese of the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. However, neither Gaza, nor Bethgibelin/Eleutheropolis, nor 
Ascalon were listed among the sees transferred by the Pope to the Patriar¬ 
chate of Jerusalem. This was so even though they were consistent with the 
criteria established by the Pope and therefore were to be subject to the Latin 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 46 

Under the terms of the above-mentioned agreement with the Hospitallers, 
Archbishop Meletius received St George’s Monastery with all its churches 
built by the knights in Bethgibelin. In 1982, on the territory of the modern 
Jewish kibbutz Beit Guvrin a three-nave basilican church with three semi¬ 
circular apses was excavated that had been erected by the crusaders in the 
1130s. Two rows of square pillars with typical cruciform projections and 
columns adjoining on the four sides emphasize its Roman-Gothic appear- 
ance. This church was dedicated to St Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary. 
There is a hypothesis that she lived in Eleutheropolis and was buried there. 


44 MacEvitt, The Crusades [see n. 34], pp. 112-113. 

45 Ibidem, p. 113. 

46 Ibidem, p. 114. 
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The Crusaders built the church on the ruins of the ancient basilica of 
St Anne, which was erected in Late Antiquity. They used its foundations 
and the remains of the walls. 

As we see, in the 1130-60s both in Gaza and Bethgibelin the crusaders 
worked hard and invested significant financial means in Order to Latinize 
and incorporate these newly conquered-areas into the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
When Latin knights erected monasteries and churches there, they, of course, 
did not do this for the Orthodox Archbishop and his flock. Important polit- 
ical changes must have happened that brought about the change in the bal- 
ance of forces in the area of the Palestinian-Egyptian frontier in favor of the 
strong predominance of Greek Orthodoxy. 

Evidently, these changes were explained by the new Franco-Byzantine 
alliance. The joint offensive in Egypt, undertaken in the fall of 1169, failed 
due to the permanent disagreement and apparent distrust between the parties. 
However, the subsequent defeats that the Crusaders suffered from the Mus¬ 
lims forced King Amalric, in 1171, to pay a personal visit to Constantinople. 
Düring this visit he agreed to acknowledge himself as a vassal of the Byz- 
antine Emperor Manuel and to obey him entirely in the matters of foreign 
policy. 47 

At that time, in the early 1170s, the Star of Archbishop Meletius rose. 
Meletius was a monk and then the abbot of the Monastery of St Sabbas the 
Sanctified (Saßßa xoß TJyiaapsvoo) in the Judean Desert near Jerusalem. 
This monastery, which survives until today, for centuries has been one of the 
main Centers of By zantine and the Greek Orthodox presence in Palestine. As 
the Archbishop of Gaza and Eleutheropolis, the abbot of this monastery 
remained a loyal servant of the Byzantine emperor. It is no coincidence that 
under the terms of the agreement with the Hospitallers, even after the death 
of Meletius and even when the monastery came under control of the Latin 
Church, the monks of the monastery of St George were to remember etemally 
in their prayers His Grace Meletius and the Byzantine Emperor Manuel. 48 


RUSSIAN-PALESTINIAN TIES IN THE MONUMENTS OF HISTORY AND CULTURE 

Byzantine and Latin written sources do not mention the Russian viceroy 
of Emperor Manuel I in Ascalon. However, the following two circumstances 


47 See S. Runciman, The visit of King Amalric I to Jerusalem in 1171, in B. Z. Kedar - 
H. E. Mayer - R. C. Smail (eds), Outremer: Studies in the Histoiy of the Crusading Kingdom 
of Jerusalem presented to Joshua Prower, Jerusalem, 1982, pp. 153-158. 

48 Cartulaire general, vol. 1 [see n. 43], pp. 305-306, nr. 443. 
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suggest that prince Mstislav Jur’evic did visit the Middle East, and that his 
stay there was connected with Ascalon (“BOJiocTb 0(T)cKajiaHa”) as evi- 
denced by the Ipat’ev Chronicle. First, there is the grammatical form of the 
name Ascalon, used in the Ipatiev chronicle, 0(m)cKaAana. O. E. Etinhof 
fairly observes that this form is much closer to the Arab ‘Asqalan than the 
Hebrew Ashkelon , to which the pilgrim Daniel’s ÄCKOAOHb goes back. 49 
These two forms of the same name were borrowed by the Rus’ people from 
different linguistic environments. The form in the Ipatiev Chronicle was 
used mainly in the Arab lands not controlled by the crusaders. In particular, 
it was used by the Arab population of Ascalon. 

The available material suggests that the revival of both Orthodox Ascalon 
and its main sanctuary - the Church of St Mary the Green - must have 
involved the Russian prince Mstislav as the viceroy of the Byzantine 
emperor. Researchers have established with high probability that Mstislav 
Jur’evic’s baptismal name was Fedor. 50 To him they relate the reference to 
“Theodore (Fedor) Ros from the Basileus’ family” ( Gßööojpoc, Pcbg sk 
( pv)jjQ ßaoiXecov) in the 13 th -century Greek manuscript that is now kept in 
St Mark’s Library in Venice. 51 

Along with the works of well-known Byzantine authors, this manuscript 
contains anonymous epigrams and “poems for an occasion”. It is reminis- 
cent of the historical poems of the 12 th -century Byzantine poet Theodore 
Prodromos, which were devoted mainly to the events during the reign of 
Emperors John II and Manuel I Komnenos. 52 One of these poems is an 
epigram to the precious encolpion with a sacred stone from the Holy Sep- 
ulcher that belonged to Fedor Ros. 53 

Mstislav Jur’evic stayed in the East, apparently, for more than one dec- 
ade. Most likely, Mstislav returned to Rus’ on the eve of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin, i.e., about 1187. However, N. M. Karamzin, followed 
by other historians, believed that the prince did not remain for a long time 


49 O. E. Etinhof, Vizantijskaja ikona [see n. 6], p. 175. 

50 A. F. Litvina - F. B. Uspenskij, Vybor imeni u russkih knjazej v X-XVI vv. Dinastices- 
kaja istorija skvoz’ prizmu antroponimiki [Name Choice among Russian Princes in the 
10 th -16 rh Centuries. Dynastie History through the Prism of Anthroponimics], Moskva, 2006, 
p. 588. 

51 Gy. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica , Bd. 2, Berlin, 1983, p. 225. 

52 S. Sestakov, Zametki k stihotvorenijam Codicis Marciani gr. 524 [Notes on the Poems 
of the Codex Marcianus gr. 524], W, 24 (1923-1926), pp. 45-52; H. Grala, “ Fedor ros” 
vizantijskogo kodeksa serediny XIII v. [ “Fedor ros” in a Mid- 13 th -Century Byzantine Codex], 
in Ju. N. Afanas’ev - A. P. Novosel’cev (eds), Spornye voprosy otecestvennoj istorii 
XI-XVIII vekov [Controversial Issues of Russian History of the ll ,h -18 ,h Centuries], vol. 1, 
Moskva, 1990, pp. 58-60. 

53 M. V. Bibikov, Byzantinorossica. Svod vizantijskih svidetel’stv o Rusi [Byzantinoslavica. 
Corpus of Byzantine Evidence on Russia], vol. 1, Moskva, 2004, pp. 212, 650. 
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either in Byzantium or in the Holy Land. A few years after his exile he 
showed up again in Rus’: “Mstislav, according to parchment chronicles, 
retired to Zavoloc’e in 1166”. 54 Undoubtedly, Karamzin had in mind the 
report of the Laurentian Chronicle informing us under 1166: “The same 
winter Mstislav went beyond Volok.” 55 However, this report referred to 
another prince - Mstislav Andreevic, the son of Andrej Bogoljubskij. 56 

Together with Prince Mstislav, his wife’s brother, Olisej Grecin retumed 
to Rus’. He had spent his younger years in the Holy Land and learnt the skill 
of a painter there. Grecin landed in his home town of Novgorod and quickly 
became famous as an outstanding painter. His name is often mentioned in 
the Novgorod birch bark writings of the late 12 th - early 13 th centuries 
(cf. a complex of forty birch-bark letters, five of which mention the name 
of ( Olisej ) Grecin). 51 In 1193, according to some historians, he even aspired 
to the position of Archbishop of Novgorod. 58 

Valentin L. Janin identifies Olisej Grecin as Grecin Petrovic, who, accord¬ 
ing to a chronicle report under the year 1196, painted the no longer extant 
church of the Deposition of the Robe and the Belt of the Virgin Mary in the 
Novgorod Kremlin. It was a gateway church over the Precistenskie gate 
facing the Volchov. 59 Many Contemporary scholars consider Olisej Grecin 
to be one of the main artists who painted frescoes in the Church of the Sav- 
iour on Neredica near Novgorod. 60 

In the altar part of the Church of the Saviour on Neredica there were two 
rows of Hierarchs of a huge size. This is not typical of the Old Rus’ tradition 


54 “McTHCJiaB, no xapaTenHbiM JieTonncjiM, b 1166 r. y^ajinjica b 3aBOJio i ibe”, 
Karamzin, Istorija , vol. 2-3 [see n. 3], p. 345, n. 405. 

55 Lavrent'evskaja letopis’ [see n. 10], col. 353. 

A. N. Nasonov, “Russkaja zemlja” i obrazovanie territorii Drevnerusskogo gosu- 
darstva. Mongoly i Rus’ [“The Russian Land” and the Formation of the Territory of the 
Ancient Russian State. The Mongols and Russia ], Sankt-Peterburg, 2002, p. 171. 

57 See A. V. Arcihovskij - V. L. Janin, Novgorodskie gramoty na bereste (Iz raskopok 
1962-1976 gg.) [The Novgorod Letters on Birch Bark (From the Excavations of 1962-1976)], 
Moskva, 1978, no 502; V. L. Janin - A. A. Zaliznjak, Novgorodskie gramoty na bereste (Iz 
raskopok 1977-1983 gg.) [The Novgorod Letters on Birch Bark (From the excavations of 
1977-1983)], Moskva, 1986, no 546, 549, 558, 603. 

58 A. N. Nasonov (ed.), Novgorodskaja Pervaja letopis’ starsego i mladsego izvodov [The 
Novgorod First Chronicle of Senior and Junior Recensions ], in Polnoe Sobranie Russkih 
Letopisej [Complete Collection of Russian Chronicles], vol. 3, Moskva, 2000, p. 42. See also 
Gippius, K biografii Oliseja Grecina [see n. 7], pp. 99-100. 

59 See V. L. Janin - B. A. Kolcin - V. G. Mironova - E. A. Rybina - A. S. Horosev, 
Novgorodskaja ekspedicija [The Novgorod Expedition], Arheologiceskie otkrytija [Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries], 1977, Moskva, 1978, pp. 42-45. 

60 V. L. Janin, K probleme avtorstva neredickih fresok [On the Problem ofthe Authorship 
ofthe Frescoes of Neredica], Pamjatniki kul’tuiy. Novye otkrytija [Cultural Monuments. New 
Discoveries], 1987, Leningrad, 1988, pp. 178-183; Gippius, K biografii Oliseja Grecina [see 
n. 7], pp. 106-110. 
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of church murals. In the middle part of the upper register of the central apse 
of the Church on Neredica one can see the frontally Standing figures of three 
hierarchs in crossed rohes of complex ornamental pattern. They symmetri- 
cally hold gospels with their covered hands in vertical position in front of 
their chests. In Olga E. Etinhof’s opinion, this image has clear parallels in 
the Eastern Christian art of the 12 th Century. More in particular, it closely 
resembles the depiction of four bishops in the same attitudes and vestments 
in the middle register of the left fold of the tetraptych of the Monastery of 
St Catherine at Mount Sinai, dating to the late 12 th Century. 61 

We may conclude then to the possible presence of the Russian prince 
Mstislav Jur’evic (son of Jurij Dolgorukij) in Ascalon as a vicegerent of the 
Byzantine emperor Manuel I Komnenos. Prince Mstislav may have been in 
Ascalon from the late 1160s until the capture of the city by Muslims in 
1187, after which he retumed to Novgorod. 
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The author points to the possible presence of the Russian prince Mstislav Jur’evic 
(son of Jurij Dolgorukij) in Ascalon as a vicegerent of the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel I Komnenos. Prince Mstislav may have been in Ascalon from the late 1160s 
until the capture of the city by Muslims in 1187, after which he returned to Novgorod. 


61 O. E. Etinhof, Zametki o greko-russkoj ikonopisnoj masterskoj v Novgorode i rospisjah 
Spaso-Preohrazenskoj cerkvi na Neredice [Notes on the Greek-Russian Icon Painting Work¬ 
shop in Novgorod and on the Paintings of the Transfiguration Church on Neredica ], in 
Cerkov' Spasa na Neredice [The Church of the Saviour on Neredica ] [see n. 7], p. 129. 


THE ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE BYZANTINE 

STATE 


Introduction 

Economies at all stages of economic development are embedded in eco¬ 
nomic and non-economic institutions. Interlinked institutions integrate 
action within the economy itself and at its external boundaries, and their 
fundamental function is to regulate economic and social relations. In this 
capacity, they guide human interaction and exchange by establishing the 
rules of engagement in economic activities, and by ensuring compliance by 
the parties to the terms of the exchange. Institutions are pivotal in determin- 
ing the feasibility and profitability of economic exchange, and by extension 
the performance of the economy, by providing a stable structure to human 
endeavor, by reducing uncertainty, and by shaping the economic behavior 
and decision-making process of individuals, enterprises and organizations. 
The set of interconnected institutional arrangements and their adaptability 
to changing economic, social and political conditions over time defines the 
Parameters within which economic activity takes place and determines the 
course of and potential for economic growth and development. The upshot 
is that institutions matter. 

This study attempts to ascertain the nature of the economic institutions 
that were fashioned diachronically to ensure the orderly Operation of the 
Byzantine economy, to analyze their role and evolution over time, to exam- 
ine their ability to make rational use of the available human and financial 
resources, and ultimately to assess their contribution in ensuring the effec- 
tive functioning of the marketplace and the economy. Cutting through the 
complex nexus of interrelationships and causations, the focus will be on the 
state as a political/economic entity, private property ownership and its deriv¬ 
ative rights, the Organization of the marketplace, the price mechanism, the 
regulatory rules, the place of the guild System in the economy, and the legal 
framework which provided the substructure of all economic activity. It is 
hoped that the thematic exposition, probing examination, and assessment of 
the ränge of issues emanating from the design and Operation of the array of 
institutional arrangements put into effect will provide valuable insights as 
to their genesis, adaptation over time, and likely performance in the light of 
the Byzantine economic, social and political realities. Collaterally, the study 
addresses unsettled issues providing more cogent answers; identifies misread 
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or misinterpreted sources; refutes unsubstantiated assertions; ascertains the 
compass of state control and intervention; and puts in proper perspective the 
state’s industrial and commercial policies. 


Nature, Role and Evolution of Institutions 

Institutions are purposeful constraints devised to guide the behavior of 
individuals in everyday life and to provide the requisite framework within 
which human interaction and exchange take place. Institutional constraints 
define both the prohibited and permissible actions that individuals can under- 
take, and set out the broad conditions that balance performance and sanction. 
They comprise formal rules (economic, legal, judicial, political ), 1 contracts , 2 
and enforcement regulations, as well as informal constraints (customs, con- 
ventions, Codes of conduct) which Supplement the formal rules. Formal rules, 
informal norms, and contracts are sometimes transgressed necessitating 
enactment of punishment on wrongdoers (restitutive sanctions). However, 
enforcement is constrained by the costliness (in terms of required resources) 
of ascertaining the characteristics or attributes of what constitutes rule com¬ 
pliance or violation, measuring the attributes of the exchanged goods and 
Services, determining the terms of the exchange, assessing the performance 
of the contracting parties in the face of asymmetric information, protecting 
property rights , 3 policing and enforcing agreements, and deciding on the 


1 The ultimate purpose of establishing rules is to facilitate economic exchange. Political 
rules define broadly the hierarchical structure of the state and its decision and control centers, 
while economic rules define, int er alia, key property rights, i.e. the bündle of rights derived 
from the institution of property ownership (see n. 3 below). The structure of the enforcement 
mechanism devised by the political authorities ensures that, in transfers of rights, the parties 
to an exchange comply with their respective obligations. D. C. North, Institutions, Institu¬ 
tional Change and Economic Performance , Cambridge, 1990, pp. 47-49, 54. 

2 Contracts contain provisions specific to a particular agreement. For a thoughtful analysis 
of the contract as the central economic institution providing the framework for the economic 
process of exchange, see T. Parsons - N. J. Smelser, Economy and Society , New York, 1956, 
pp. 104-113. On the conditions for contract enforceability and legitimate instances of breach- 
ing a contract, see D. W. Barnes - L. A. Stout, The Economics of Contract Law , St. Paul 
Minnesota, 1992, pp. 21, 30-31, 58, 68, 112-113, 116, 119-123. 

3 Property rights embody the individual’s prerogative to own, use, obtain income, and 
alienate an asset, including the power to permit or exclude its use by others. Fully specified 
and enforceable property rights are at the center of the incentive structure of market econo- 
mies, as they reward effort and good judgment and thereby foster economic growth and wealth 
creation. The exclusiveness of property rights is governed by legal rules, organizational forms, 
enforcement mechanisms, and norms of behavior. Derivation of income from assets and their 
alienation require exchange, which in effect results in mutual ceding or acquisition of rights. 
People’s property rights are also affected by their own efforts of protection, other people’s 
capture attempts, and the degree of government protection exercised primarily through the 
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appropriate penalty. Since the measurement and assessment of the dimen- 
sions of an exchange is difficult and costly, the enforcement mechanism 
typically is imperfect. Enforcement also suffers because rules are enforced 
and penalties are enacted by agents (judges, bureaucrats, policemen, foremen, 
etc.), and the interests of principals (the govemment and the owners of prop- 
erty rights) and agents (persons engaged by the principals to perform Services 
on their behalf) may well differ . 4 Furthermore, enforcement is affected by the 
perceived legitimacy of the rules: when the parties to an exchange sense that 
the rules are unfair or imperfectly enforced, they become concerned that their 
counterpart(s) may be prone to disobey the rules or violate their property 
rights. Such a perception impels them to take a self-defensive posture, which 
tends to raise contracting costs . 5 

A distinction should be made between institutions and organizations, which, 
like the former, also provide structure to human interaction and exchange and 
help shape the path of institutional change. Organizations include political 
entities (the state and its apparatus, Senate, communities), economic bodies 
(enterprises, guilds, landowners, peasant farmers), and social entities (the 
Church, charities, the military), which comprise groups of individuals bound 
by some common purpose who aim to achieve set objectives. The kind of 
organizations that emerge and their evolution are fundamentally influenced by 
the prevailing institutional framework; they in turn influence osmotically the 
evolution of institutional structures because of their constant interaction, 
mutual sway, and symbiotic relationship . 6 Significantly, enforcing rules of 
conduct enacted by organizations also entail societal costs. 


police and the courts. Y. Barzel, Economic Analysis of Property Rights, Cambridge, 1989, 
p. 2; H. Demsetz, Toward a Theory of Property Rights, in American Economic Review, 57 
(1967), pp. 347-359; North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 33, 48; The World Bank, 
World Development Report 1996, Washington DC, 1996, pp. 48-49. On the economic differ- 
ence between property and contract rights, see R. A. Posner, Economic Analysis ofLaw, New 
York, 1998 5 (1973), p. 74. 

4 M. Jensen and W. Meckling, Theory of the Firm: Managerial Behavior, Agency Costs, 
and Capital Structure, in Journal of Financial Economics, 3 (1976), p. 308. 

5 North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 3-4, 27-33, 46-47, 60, 76, 108; Idem, Insti¬ 
tutions and Economic Growth: An Historical Introduction, in World Development, 17 (1989), 
p. 1321; Barzel, Property Rights [see n. 3], pp. 3-4; Parsons - Smelser, Economy and 
Society [see n. 2], pp. 102-103; J. Rawls, A Theory of Justice, Cambridge, 1999, pp. 47-65. 

6 On the institutionalization of authority, coercive power, forms, constituent elements, and 
operational principles, see M. Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 
(ed. and transl. from the German Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft by A. M. Henderson and T. Par¬ 
sons), London, 1947, pp. 56-11, 324-392. On the mutual influence of informal institutions, 
formal institutions, institutions of govemance (executive, legislative, judicial, bureaucracy), and 
economic performance, see North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 5, 7, 73; R. C. O. Mat¬ 
thews, The Economics of Institutions and the Sources of Economic Growth, in Economic 
Journal, 96 (1986), pp. 903-918; O. E. Williamson, The New Institutional Economics: Taking 
Stock, Looking Foiward, in Journal of Economic Literature, 38 (2000), pp. 593-613. 
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Institutions play a major role in the society by reducing uncertainty as 
they establish a stable structure to human interactions and exchanges, 
thereby determining the feasibility and profitability of engaging in economic 
activity. Uncertainties arise as a result of the complexity of the problems 
encountered in commercial transactions, and are compounded by the intri- 
cate motivations and shortcomings of individuals: maximization of survival 
potential or wealth, post-contractual opportunism , 7 free riding , 8 cheating, 
shirking , 9 unstable preferences, incomplete information concerning the 
Standing and behavior of counterparts, difficulties in deciphering the com¬ 
plexity of the environment , 10 preconceived beliefs and ideologies , 11 imper- 
fect delineation of property rights in contracts , 12 and the individuals’ inher- 
ently limited problem-solving capability (bounded rationality). Hence the 
need to develop regularized pattems of human interaction - institutionalized 
rules and procedures to simplify the decision-making process by specifying 
behavior in defined recurrent situations and thereby make choices and 
actions routine . 13 In a world of impersonal exchange 14 and conflicting views 


7 Opportunism has been aptly defined as “the ability of one party to an exchange to bene fit 
at the expense of the other party by violating the agreement in his or her post-contractual behav¬ 
ior”, e.g., reneging a contract, deliberately delaying delivery, committing fraud, adulteration or 
sizing. D. C. North, Structure and Change in Economic History, New York, 1981, p. 36. 

8 Free riding is a benefit gained at another’s expense or without cost or effort by the one 
benefiting. 

9 Shirking is an attempt to evade the peiformance of an Obligation. 

10 R. A. Heiner, The Origin of Predictahle Behavior, in American Economic Review, 73 
(1983), pp. 560-585. 

11 Ideology reflects the individuals’ perceptions, doctrines, opinions, or way of thinking 
which serve to explain the world around them. Perceptions frequently are shaped by organized 
ideologies, e.g., religious beliefs, or economic, social and political values. Evolving ideolog- 
ical perspectives contribute to institutional and economic change. 

12 Barzel, Property Rights [see n. 3], pp. 64-71, 74-75. 

13 North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 17, 20, 22-25, 118; A. Schotter, The Eco¬ 
nomic Theory of Social Institutions, Cambridge, 1981, p. 9. 

14 Contracts tend to be self-enforced when the parties to an exchange have a great deal of 
knowledge about each other and are involved in repeated dealings - in personal exchanges, 
usually involving small-scale production and narrow local trade. Under these conditions, trans- 
action costs are very low because of a dense social network of interaction. Opportunism, 
cheating, shirking are limited, if not absent, because they do not pay. There are few formal 
rules in personal exchanges as typically prevailing norms of behavior shape and enforce 
transactions. By contrast, in impersonal exchanges, taking place in wider local and regional 
markets or involving interdependent economic activities and contractual obligations extending 
through time and space, effective third-party enforcement of contracts is imperative in order 
to keep watch, safeguard, and punish transgressors. The involvement of a coercive third party 
becomes necessary because information is incomplete, complex, or one-time, because of the 
inherent problems in measuring the attributes of what is being exchanged, and because of the 
costs in enforcing the terms of the contract. In such an environment, cooperative Solutions 
break down and mitigating circumstances by which the parties may attempt to assure compli¬ 
ance (e.g., ostracism, reputation, kinship ties, loyalty, integrity, honesty) are impractical. 
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of the fairness and impartiality of institutional arrangements, an impersonal 
body of law, impartial courts, and coercive power to enforce judgments are 
crucial elements that facilitate complex contracting . 15 Competition is an 
important complementary constraining factor of the players’ market behav- 
ior in impersonal exchanges, and the weaker the competitive forces the 
greater the need for establishing prudential and circumspect formal rules and 
monitoring devices to ascertain market behavior and counteract emerging 
anti-competitive conduct, e.g., monopolistic tendencies. 

Institutions evolve over time as the underlying Statute laws, contracts 
between individuals, conventions, norms of behavior, and the enforcement 
procedures and their effectiveness change. Factors leading to institutional 
change include: emergence of new economic opportunities; changes in the 
prices of the factors of production reflecting their relative scarcity or abun- 
dance (e.g., changes in the ratio of land to labor, labor to Capital, Capital to 
land); changes in technology, population and its demographics, consumer 
tastes and preferences; gain of bargaining strength or political power by the 
group that favors reforms; the interface and interplay between government 
authorities, the economy, and the economic actors; and the cost of informa- 
tion, all affecting the incentives and the behavioral pattern of individuals. 
Typically, institutions change incrementally rather than discontinuously, 
e.g., due to revolution, natural disaster, military defeat, conquest, as changes 
are glacial in character and occur at the margin. For in deciding whether to 
alter the existing institutional framework, political and economic organiza- 
tions may find that such change is against their best interests or that the cost 
of such action is prohibitive. But even when formal rules change suddenly 
as a result of political or judicial decisions, informal constraints embodied 
in customs, traditions, and Codes of conduct are much more impervious to 
deliberate policies because they are deeply embedded in a society’s culture 
in its various manifestations . 16 Vestiges of deeply ingrained institutions tend 


Secure property rights require some form of coercive political order, and political and judicial 
organizations that effectively and impartially enforce contracts across space and time. Confi- 
dence in the execution of contracts and effective protection of property rights tend to check 
opportunistic behavior. North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 34-35, 55-58, 121; Idem, 
Institutions and Economic Growth [see n. 5], p. 1320. 

15 See n. 13 above. 

16 Culture embraces the ideas, values, knowledge, beliefs, customs, practices, skills, arts, 
technology, political practices, religion, ethics, philosophies, and intimate habits of everyday life 
of a people that influence human behavior. These constituent elements are transferred, commu- 
nicated, or passed along to succeeding generations by practice, imitation and teaching. M. Mead 
(ed.), Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ¬ 
ization, New York, 1955, pp. 12-14; R. Boyd -P. J. Recherson, Culture and the Evolutionary 
Process, Chicago, 1985, p. 2. On the importance of cultural beliefs and value Systems and their 
evolution in the development of industrial and commercial stmctures and behavioral patterns, 
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to linger on and coexist with the emerging new institutions and customs. 
When institutional change does occur, it usually reflects the fact that a for¬ 
mal rule has changed, was ignored, or remained unenforced; a norm of 
behavior, custom, Convention, or tradition has been eroded, has been 
replaced by a different one, or has been superseded by a formal rule; legal 
delimitations of rights have been modified; agreements and contracts have 
been renegotiated with a view to obtaining more equitable or favorable 
terms in light of changed circumstances; enforcement rules have been 
altered; an accident has occurred (e.g., natural disaster); or beliefs, ideolo- 
gies, and the cultural characteristics of a society have changed . 17 

Institutions are the underlying determinants of an economy’s performance 
by virtue of their effect on savings, investment, production, distribution, and 
consumption, including transaction costs, i.e. costs associated with the trans- 
fer, capture, and protection of property rights, as formal constraints such as 
the tax structure, Statute law, regulations, and judicial decisions, shape the 
action plans devised by individuals, enterprises and organizations. Thus, 
property rights tend to influence individuals’ incentives and economic 
behavior, in the sense that property right assignments specify the norms of 
conduct that every person must observe in his interactions with other per- 
sons or bear the cost of nonobservance . 18 Moreover, the set of institutional 
constraints defines the exchange relationships between the state and the 
economy and thereby determines the way the political/economic System 
works . 19 Increased occupational specialization and division of labor as mar- 
kets expand and exchanges become nationwide and worldwide necessitate 
the development of institutional structures that permit individuals to take 
actions involving complex impersonal relationships with other individuals 
over space and time . 20 Impersonal exchange in turn entails the development 
of serviceable factor and product markets, a sound medium of exchange, and 
a set of enforceable property rights, such that would enable individuals to 


see A. Grief, Cultural Beliefs and the Organization of Society: An Historical and Theoretical 
Reflection on Collectivist and Individualist Societies , in Journal of Political Economy , 102 
(1994), pp. 912-950; D. Lal, Unintended Consequences: The Impact of Factor Endowments, 
Culture, and Politics on Long-Run Economic Peiformance , Cambridge, 2001, pp. 5-18, 71-73. 

17 North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 6, 8, 36-43, 47, 83-91, 103-104; R. Coase, 
The Problem of Social Costs , in Journal of Law and Economics , 3 (1960), pp. 32-34; 
W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth, London, 1963, pp. 142-156. 

18 E. G. Furubotn - S. Pejovich, Property Rights and Economic Theory: A Survey of 
Recent Literature, in Journal of Economic Literature, 10 (1972), pp. 1137, 1139. 

19 North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 5-6, 107, 111-112; O. E. Williamson, The 
Mechanisms of Governance, Oxford, 1996, pp. 145-170. 

20 The growth of exchange transactions tends to eliminate custom-dominated personal 
contacts as relationships become increasingly impersonal, economic values become dominant, 
and economic individualism grows. 
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have confidence in their dealings with counterparts of whom they have no 
personal knowledge and with whom they may have no reciprocal and ongo- 
ing relationships. In such anonymous, distant, and at times sporadic eco¬ 
nomic interactions, institutional reliability is essential in Order to reduce the 
associated uncertainties. This can be achieved, first, with the participation 
of a third party to the exchange - the state , which specifies property rights 
and enforces contracts by virtue of an impartial judicial System, dispassion- 
ate procedures, and the coercive power it possesses; and, second, with the 
development of binding norms of behavior that constrain the contracting 
parties . 21 The interposition of the state is imperative because, as already 
indicated, it takes resources to define and enforce exchange agreements, and 
because the costs of creating the supporting structure and enforcing property 
rights far exceed the benefits to any private group or individual, while the 
state has the capacity to define, police, and enforce property rights at a much 
lower cost because it can realize immense scale economies. Hence, it is 
advantageous to the beneficiaries to accept the incubus of a tax payment in 
return for the rigorous definition and vigorous enforcement of agreements. 
The undeniable economies of large scale associated with devising a System 
of impartial rule of law, justice, equality of opportunity, and defense, i.e. the 
state’s comparative advantage in providing these public goods, attest to the 
absolute necessity of involving the state in establishing political stability, 
instituting economic Order, and facilitating economic development . 22 For 
their part, operating within a hospitable political and economic environment 
and driven by their own self-interest, the participants in market-mediated 
transactions are prompted to foster norms of behavior that improve further 
the efficiency of their interactions and exchanges. 

In a politically organized society, there are clearly tasks that unavoidably 
devolve on the government because institutions suitable for the coordination 
of economic activity and the efficient Operation of the economic System do 
not emerge as a matter of course from the Operation of the System itself or 
the actions of individuals operating through the market System. There are 
no compelling reasons to assume that societies will innately fashion the 
requisite institutional framework. Nor can the market always be expected to 
reshape property rights on its own or enact suitable laws to control 


21 North, Institutions and Economic Growth [see n. 5], pp. 1320-1322; J. Hicks, A Theory 
of Economic History, Oxford, 1969, pp. 33-37. 

22 D. C. North and R. R Thomas, The Rise ofthe Western World: A New Economic History, 
Cambridge, 1973, pp. 1-8, 97-100; North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], p. 58; Idem, Struc¬ 
ture and Change [see n. 7], p. 24; Idem, Institutions, in Journal of Economic Perspectives, 5 
(1991), pp. 97-98; M. Olson, The Logic of Collective Action: Public Goods and the Theory of 
Groups C Haiyard Economic Studies, 124), Cambridge, 1971, pp. 13-15. See also n. 14 above. 
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monopolies or underhanded deals. The functioning of the economic System 
is profoundly influenced by the institutional framework and particularly by 
the quality of the operative institutions , 23 which inescapably are shaped by 
government action regardless whether the direction and the parameters of 
economic activity are determined by the market mechanism or by govern¬ 
ment directives. Economic progress equally requires institutional under- 
pinning and infiuences a society’s institutional structure. 

Formal rules may not always be socially efficient because often they are 
devised or maintained to further the interests of those who possess bargaining 
power and are satisfied with the Status quo , or are unwilling to engage in 
institutional changes that challenge their economic or political might. The 
evolution to impersonal contracts and the consequent rise of the state has 
resulted in an unequal distribution of coercive power, a development that 
provided an opportunity to infiuential individuals or a ruling dass command- 
ing superior coercive strength to shape and enforce rules to their adv antage. 
For their part, rulers tolerated the enforcement of inefficient property rights to 
avoid offending powerful constituencies on whose Support they rely to remain 
in power . 24 Correlatively, to the extent that institutional arrangements or at 
least the formal rules are not impartial or socially efficient, they can foster 
disserviceable incentives giving rise to onerous transaction costs; they can be 
unresponsive to changes in relative prices and preferences which could have 
been conducive to changes in rules, ideas and values; or they can adversely 
influence the derivative perceptions of the economic actors in the face of 
asymmetric or incomplete information and a wanting feedback process. Such 
tendencies may result in the adoption of policies that can lead to choices 


23 Recent studies based on developed and developing countries show that, although factor 
endowment, physical resource constraints, geography, technology, and economic policies matter, 
the quality of institutions appears to be the most significant determinant of income level and 
overall economic performance in a society. The quality of institutions can be judged by the 
soundness of govemance and the rule of law in effect as reflected in political stability and absence 
of domestic violence; the degree of personal and property rights protection; the norms of contract 
enforcement; the existence of an independent and effective judiciary; the extent to which laws 
and regulations are fairly applied and enforced; the absence of government price Controls over 
goods and Services; and the competence and extent of corruption of the civil Service. D. Rodrik 
- A. Subramanian, The Primacy of Institutions, in Finance and Development, 40 (2003), 
pp. 31-33; H. Edison, Testing the Links, ibidem, pp. 35-37; J. D. Sachs, Institutions Matter, but 
not for Everything: The Role of Geography and Resource Endowments in Development Should’t 
be Underestimated, ibidem, pp. 38-41; D. Acemoglu, Root Causes: An Historical Approach to 
Assessing the Role of Institutions in Economic Development, ibidem, pp. 27-30. Moreover, insti¬ 
tutions not only affect the economic prospects of a nation but are also central to the distribution 
of income among individuals and groups in the society. Acemoglu, ibidem, p. 29. 

24 North, Institutions and Economic Growth [see n. 5], pp. 1321-1322; Idem, Institutional 
Change [see n. 1], pp. 7-9, 16-17, 22-25; Idem, Structure and Change [see n. 7], p. 28; Lewis, 
Theory of Economic Growth [see n. 17], pp. 154-156, 160-62. 
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which may not be optimal or unidirectional toward desired socio-economic 
goals, such as increased productivity or improved economic welfare, or they 
may even have unintended consequences (e.g., creation of monopolistic rather 
than competitive conditions, restriction rather than expansion of economic 
opportunities, increase of the gap between effort and reward, inequitable dis- 
tribution of the tax bürden, limitation of economic freedom), thereby perpet- 
uating inefficient institutional structures and inadequate property rights pro¬ 
tection. In short, it cannot be held confidently that institutions inevitably 
evolve cumulatively in directions favorable to attaining sought after desider- 
ata. Suboptimal paths can persist because the economic and political transac- 
tion costs along with the perceptions of the agents do not necessarily provide 
the impetus to alter the existing institutional framework. 


The State as a Political/Economic Entity 

The Byzantine economy was enmeshed in a nexus of economic and 
non-economic institutions. Though not an economic institution stricto sensu , 
the state (and its apparatus) is vital for the structure and functioning of the 
economy because it provides a vast integrating framework by maintaining the 
law (the handmaiden of justice ), 25 public Order , 26 and national security; 
finances the nation’s physical and institutional infrastructure; possesses the 
requisite coercive power to protect property rights; and, through judicial, 
fiscal, monetary, and other institutional arrangements, impacts on economic 
relations and creates the conditions for their workability. The govemment also 
impacts on the economy by voluntary exchanges that operate within the price 
System, as when it purchases goods and Services. But the govemment exerts 


25 “Law” is the solemn expression of the will of the supreme power of the state, and is 
broadly defined as a binding and enforceable set of commands backed up by the coercive 
power of the state. The more specific notion of “the rule of law”, i.e. adherence to the due 
process of law, implies that a command must be feasible and that it can be complied with by 
those to whom it is addressed; it must treat equally (in the same way) those who face similar 
circumstances; it must be known, expressly promulgated, and clear in what it enjoins and 
forbids; and it must be applied consistently and impartially. Moreover, the supreme sovereign 
power not only must act in good faith, but its good faith must be recognized by those subject 
to the command, and must preserve the integrity of the judicial process. CJ, 1. 14. 9; Epitome, 
in JG, IV: 1. 32; Rawls, Theory of Justice [see n. 5], pp. 206-213; Posner, Economic Anal¬ 
ysis of Law [see n. 3], pp. 287-289. 

26 Maintaining public order ( taxis ), to be assured at all costs, implies (a) securing freedom 
from upheavals, sedition, violence, criminal activities, political uncertainty, Usurpation of the 
power by the mob; and (b) preserving the political, social and economic Status quo, the rule 
of law, and the welfare of the people. Constantini Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris De Ceremoniis 
Aulae Byzantinae , ed. J. J. Reiske ( CSHB ), Bonn, 1829, pp. 3-5; H. Ahrweiler, L’Ideologie 
politique de /’Empire byzantine (Collection SUP, PHistorien , 20), Paris, 1975, pp. 143-144. 
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weighty influence on the economy by collecting taxes levied on individuals, 
private property, and businesses by means of involuntary exchanges that take 
place outside the price System and in a coercive manner. Fiscal policies affect 
the disposable incomes, spending, savings and investment decisions of indi¬ 
viduals and enterprises, as formal constraints such as the tax structure and 
incidence, along with Statute law and regulations, shape the action plans 
devised by individuals and businesses. Moreover, a well-functioning economy 
requires political unity and stability to allow for the integration and coordina- 
tion of disparate and interdependent personal and impersonal exchanges at all 
levels of the economic process. What is more, for economic exchanges to 
perform their integrative function, the behavior of the parties to the exchange 
must be oriented toward arriving at a negotiated price that is as favorable to 
each party as they can make it. This implies an antagonistic relationship in 
transactions, the existence of a self-regulated System of price-making markets 
and, ideally, the absence of state interference with the players’ decision-mak- 
ing and the market mechanism. The array of these building blocks provides 
the foundation for the effectual Operation of the economy. 

As a state entity, Byzantium never promulgated a written Constitution . 27 
Nevertheless, a System based on custom, which expresses formally and prac- 
tically the will of the state by assigning strictly defined legal power (author- 
ity) to designated state Organs and governs the Status of the people within 
the state and vis-ä-vis the state, may be presumed as being tantamount to a 
Constitution (unwritten law ). 28 A credible analogue of a Byzantine Consti¬ 
tution would be “un ensemble de conceptions et de coutumes amorphes au 
plus haut point et pour la plupart non ecrites”, as these concepts and cus- 
toms, expressing the will of the ruling dass, define the social Organization 
and structure of the imperial state, the fundamental principles that establish 
and govern the emperor’s authority, the state administrative apparatus and 
its functions, the legal power of the state’s Organs, the form of the people’s 
representation, and the role of the army and the Church . 29 Indeed, despite 


27 L. Bremer, Les institutions de l’empire byzantine (Revolution de THumanite, 32 bis), 
Paris, 1949, p. 144; M. McCormick, Political Structure, in ODB III, pp. 1692-1694 and 
Emperor in ODB I, pp. 692-693; I. Medvedev, Y avait-il une Constitution a Byzance ? 
Quelques considerations, in A. Avramea - A. Laiou - E. Chrysos (eds), Byzantium: State 
and Society. In Memoiy of Mikos Oikonomides, Athens, 2003, p. 383. 

28 P. E. Pieler, Zum Problem der byzantinischen Veifassung, in JOB, 19 (1970), pp. 51-58; 
Idem, Verfassung und Rechtsgrundlagen des byzantinischen Staates, in JOB, 31 (1981), 
pp. 213-231; J. de Malafosse, La monocratie Byzantine, in Recueil de la societe Jean Bodin 
pour Vhistoire comparative des institutions, 21 (1969), II. p. 48. 

29 Medvedev, Constitution [see n. 27], p. 386. On a working definition of the state and 
the existence of fundamental elements that qualify Byzantium as a functioning state, see 
J. Haldon, The Byzantine State in the Ninth Century: An Introduction, in L. Brubaker (ed.), 
Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead orAlive? Papers from the Thirtieth Spring Symposium 
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the absence of a legal foundation, it is plausible to presume that the lack of 
a formal Constitution did not impede governance , as is attested by the long 
history of the Byzantine state, as well as by the System employed in the 
United Kingdom where the will of the state (and the people) is expressed 
by parliamentary laws, judicial precedents, and long-standing customs. 

The primordial epicenter of the political and economic structure in Byz- 
antium was the monarchy, an absolute autocracy in the sense that the tri- 
partite legislative, judicial, and executive powers of the state were vested 
in the monarch, who ostensibly possessed unlimited authority to intervene 
in temporal and ecclesiastic matters . 30 The Lex Regia affirmed that popu¬ 
lär sovereignty had been transferred to the emperor ; 31 but the idea lingered 


of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March, 1996 (Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Stud- 
ies, Publications , 5), Aldershot, 1998, pp. 5-10. 

30 In the mind of the subjects the emperor was identified with the state. H. Ahrweiler, 
L'Empire hyzantin, in M. Duverger (dir.), Le concept d’empire, Paris, 1980, pp. 132, 134. 
The substance of the imperial authority encompassed the concepts of one empire, territorial 
integrity, and unity of political authority. Despite external and domestic challenges, the trip- 
tych of imperial authority remained unaltered until 1204. S. Vryonis, Jr., Byzantine Imperial 
Authority: Theory and Prcictice in the Eleventh Century, in G. Makdisi et al. (eds), La notion 
d’autorite au Moyen Age: Islam, Byzcince, Occident, Paris, 1982, pp. 141-161. “Autokrator” 
was the epitome of the emperor’s absolute power, which, however, was tempered by the 
perception of an unspoken legal right of insurrection in an autocratic regime with no formal 
Constitution and no law of hereditary succession. Ahrweiler, Empire [see n. 26], p. 140. 
Correlatively, although there was no limit to the number of emperors that might co-reign 
(aupßaai^eTi;), consistently only one exercised sovereign power and governed the state - the 
autocrator hasileus. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, Oxford, 1968 2 (transl. 
from the 1963 Geschichte des byzantinischen Staats by J. Hussey) pp. 113 n. 3, 128-129; 
S. Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation, London, 1933, p. 64; Brehier, Institutions [see n. 27], 
pp. 43-44; Malafosse, Monocratie [see n. 28], pp. 41-44. The necessity for imperial autoc¬ 
racy has been explained by the fact that external and internal challenges rarely allowed the 
empire any considerable period of peace. The imperial power was not questioned by the 
subjects because it met the requirements of the time. W. Ensslin, The Emperor and the Impe¬ 
rial Administration, in N. H. Baynes - H. St. L. B. Moss (eds), Byzantium: An Introduction 
to East Roman Civilization, Oxford, 1961, pp. 268-269, 271-273, 280. In a similar vein, impe¬ 
rial autocracy worked better under the circumstances than any other System that could have 
been devised. J. B. Bury, The Constitution ofthe Later Roman Empire (1910), in H. Tember- 
ley (ed.), Selected Essays of J. B. Bury, Cambridge, 1930, pp. 121-122. Realistically, it is 
very difficult to determine definitively what form of political structure would be most condu- 
cive to good governance in the long and eventful history of the Byzantine state. 

31 A. Watson (ed.), The Digest of Justinian, Philadelphia, 2009, 1. 2. 6; Basilica, 
ed. I. D. Zepos, BaoiMKä, Athens, 1896-1900,1-V, 60. 46. 1 scholium. Fourth Century legis- 
lation already points to Byzantine absolutist tendencies. M. T. Foegen, Legislation in Byzan¬ 
tium: A Political and Bureaucratic Technique, in A. E. Laiou - D. Simon (eds), Law and 
Society in Byzantium: Ninth-Twelfth Centuries, Washington DC, 1994, p. 60. Codex Theodo- 
sianus (fifth Century) was a poweiful body of administrative laws reflecting the forceful efforts 
of a Byzantine emperor to form an absolutist state and secure the emperor’s absolute admin¬ 
istrative authority. Justinian I (527-565) also entertained a concept of an autocratic but pater- 
nalistic state concerned with the well-being of the people. He proclaimed that the emperor is 
the living law, has absolute authority to change existing and promulgate new laws, and that 
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on that sovereignty actually emanated from the people and was only del- 
egated to the emperor, finding expression in his election to the throne and 
particularly in the unspoken legal right of insurrection to remove him from 
office . 32 Narrative sources provide constituent elements of the people’s 
sovereignty coexisting with the idea of absolute imperial power , 33 and it 
is reasonable to expect that, in an autocratic state where revolts were not 


it is the emperor’s prerogative and responsibility to correct the inadequacies of prior laws and 
to interpret the law - notions that prevailed throughout the Byzantine era. Novels 6; 49; 10. 
5. 2. 4. Leo VI (886-912) declared that “the imperial authority extends over everyone and 
everything”. Novel 47, in P. Noailles - A. Dain, Les Noveiles de Leon VI le Sage, Paris, 
1944, p. 187. In principle, the rule was that whatever the emperor commanded, no matter how 
it was communicated, it became law. Basilica, 2. 6. 2; Synopsis Basilicorum , in JG, V, B. 3. 
2; Epitome [see n. 25], 1. 28; Synopsis Minor, in JG, VI, B. 53; Hexabiblos (Ecäßiß/Mc;), 
ed. C. G. Pitsakis, Athens, 1971, 1. 1. 28. Nevertheless, in reality the imperial power pro- 
gressively attenuated with the ascendancy of a powerful provincial landholding dass and an 
array of military families after the tenth Century, alongside of the growing influence of the 
Church. Their advent and countervailing power challenged the emperor’s omnipotence and 
fostered particular relationships with the emperor, as the latter was forced to make concessions 
to powerful individuals and the clergy to secure their allegiance. G. Ostrogorsky, Pour 
Vhistoire de lafeodalite byzantine (trad. H. Gregoire, publ. avec la collaboration de P. Lemerle) 
{Corpus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae. Subsidia, I), Brussels, 1954, pp. 92-186; A. Laiou, 
Ee debat sur les droits du fisc et les droits regaliens au dehnt du 14 e siecle, in REB, 58 (2000), 
pp. 120-121; A. Christophilopoulou, IIohxeiaKä öpyava Kai Kpäzoq öikoJoü oz/'j BvCavzivij 
AözoKpazopia, in Ä(pispojpa oxöv Niko Zßopcbvo, I, Rethymno, 1986, pp. 192-194, 209-210. 
According to a contrarian viewpoint, the continued confiscations of monastic properties during 
the Palaiologan period suggest that the state may have been less weak than is often accepted: 
K. Smyrlis, The State, the Land, and Private Property: Confiscating Monastic and Church 
Properties in the Palaiologan Period, in D. Angelov (ed.), Church and Society in Late Byz- 
antium (Studies in Medieval Culture, 49), Kalamazoo, 2009, pp. 58-87, esp. 78. On the notion 
that Byzantium devolved osmotically from empire into royalty with convincing rationale, see 
G. Dagron, Empires royaux, royautes imperiales, in R. M. Kiesow - R. Ogorek - S. Simitis 
(eds), Summa: Dieter Simon zum 70. Geburtstag {Studien zur europäischen Rechtsgeschichte, 
193), Frankfurt am Main, 2005, pp. 81-97. 

32 Nicolai Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani, Epistolae, PG 111, cols. 209, 212, 213, 304; 
Leonis Diaconi Historiae, ed. C. B. Hase {CSHB), Bonn, 1828, II, p. 12; Bury, Constitution 
[see n. 30], pp. 102-103; Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation [see n. 30], pp. 62-63, 67; Enss¬ 
lin, Emperor [see n. 30], pp. 269-272; M. McCormick, Emperors, in G. Cavallo (ed.), The 
Byzantines, Chicago, 1997, pp. 238-239; R Charanis, Internal Strife in Byzantium During 
the Fourteenth Century, in Byz, 15 (1941), pp. 219-221, 227; A. Kazhdan - A. Cutler, 
Continuity and Discontinuity in Byzantine History, in Byz, 52 (1982), p. 472. On the tradition 
of accession to the throne by means of imperial association reflecting the absolute power of 
the emperor, see Vryonis, Byzantine Imperial Authority [see n. 30], pp. 144-151; N. Svor- 
onos, Le serment de fidelite ä Tempereur byzantin et sa signification constitutionelle, in REB, 
9 (1951), pp. 116-125; P. Lemerle, Cinq etudes sur le XI e siecle byzantin, Paris, 1977, 
pp. 253-257. 

33 The monarchy, also referred to as ßaoiLela (kingdom, empire), was viewed as superior 
to non-monarchical constitutions and as the foundation and protector of the people’s rights 
(ßdaig ouaa Taob Kai axfiptypa). BaatAsta = ßaatg (foundation) + Xscbq = Xaöc, (peo¬ 
ple). Theophylact Archbishop of Bulgaria, Institutio Regia, PG 126, col. 269 B; D. Ange¬ 
lov, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium, 1204-1330, Cambridge, 2007, 

pp. 200, 202. 
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unknown, ideas could emerge opposing the emperor’s tyrannic animus 
(xupavviKÖv cppovripa), absolutist pretensions, and abuse of power . 34 Sig- 
nificantly, though the emperor was formally above the law 35 and his power 
was theoretically unlimited, the imperial authority was expected to be 
exercised within the scope of the law (Ei Kai ö ßaatAsix; obx tmoKSiTai 
vopco, aXA’ouv Kaxä vopou c, TroArxsuBxai), in the sense that the emperor 
was bound in the exercise of his power by his and his predecessors’ extant 
laws . 36 For their part, the emperors proclaimed the supremacy of the law 
as the foundation of their authority: “kings reign by virtue of the law and 
in accordance with the law (sk vopou Kai Siä vopou, Si’ou ßaaiA-si? 
ßaaiAsuouai )”; 37 “Any decree issued by My Majesty throughout Our 
reign that is contrary to justice and the righteousness of the laws, whether 
in writing or in an unwritten form, will be invalid and unenforceable ”; 38 
a verdict by a court of law contrary to imperial decrees does not constitute 
a crime of high treason ; 39 imperial commands are valid only when they 
do not violate any laws . 40 Evidently, the emperors appreciated the need of 
achieving a balance between authority and responsibility to those who 
carry out their decisions. Political power was self-limiting , 41 or so it 
appeared. Yet, despite their commitment, emperors did not always appre- 
ciate the public perception that imperial power was conditional and cir- 
cumscribed , 42 and that failure to comply with the law or Code of conduct 


34 M. Psellos, Chronographie, ed. E. Renault, Paris, 1967, 1, pp. 100-105; H. G. Beck, 
Res Publica Romana. Vom Staatsdenken der Byzantiner , in H. Hunger (ed.), Das byzantinis¬ 
che Herrscherbild (Wege der Forschung, 341), Darmstadt, 1975, pp. 381, 385, 388-389. See 
also n. 45 below. 

35 Digest [see n. 31], 1. 3. 31; Basilica [see n. 31], 2. 6. 1; Synopsis Basilicorum [see 
n. 31], B. 3. 1; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], B. 42; Epitome [see n. 25], 1. 19; Attaleiates, 
Ponema, in JG, VII, II, p. 43; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 1. 1. 39. 

36 Basilica [see n. 31], 2. 6. 9; Epitome [see n. 25], 1. 29; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 
11.46; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 1. 1. 27 and scholium. As the legally constituted Steward of the 
laws, public order, and the well-being of the subjects, the emperor was expected to conduct 
himself in accordance with the laws exercising “lawful sovereignty” (ßaatAsug scrav svvopoi; 
87riaiaata). CJ , 1. 14. 4; Constantini VII Porphyrogeniti, Delectus Legum Compendiarius, in 
PG 113, tit. B. 1-4 (pp. 460-461); Novel 5 (1044) of Constantine IX Monomachus in JG, I, 
p. 619; Basilica [see n. 31], 2. 6. 9; 9. 1. 1; Epanagoge, in JG, II, 2. 1-4; Epitome [see n. 25], 
1. 20; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], B. 21, 24, 43; Epanagoge Aucta, in JG, VI, 1. 1-4; Novel 66 
(p. 1166) of emperor Manuel I Comnenos, in JG, I, p. 389; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], II, 
46; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 1. 1. 32; Angelov, Imperial Ideology [see n. 33], p. 194. 

37 Novel of Constantine Monomachus (1044) in JG, I, p. 619. 

38 Novel 68 (1159) of Manuel I Comnenus, in JG, I, p. 386. 

39 CJ, 9. 8. 1; Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 36. 14; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], B. 43, 50. 

40 Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], B. 33, 50. 

41 H. G. Beck, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend, Munich, 1994, pp. 33-86. 

42 Theodore II Laskaris (1254-1258) reasoned that the ruler could disregard the letter of 
the law if the general welfare of the polity required him to do so. Angelov, Imperial Ideology 
[see n. 33], pp. 141, 420. In the same vein, Andronicus II in 1296 (JG, I, p. 560) proclaimed 
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by engaging in acts resulting in abuse of power, disrespect for his subjects’ 
liberties (individual and property rights), 43 mismanagement of state wealth 
and affairs, incompetence, heavy and inequitable taxation, favoritism, 
venality of public officials, injustice, abrogation of consistent customs and 
traditions, populär discontent with the social or political regime, political 
instability, adoption of unjustified and unpopulär policies, reversal of 
long-standing traditions, and military defeat could lead to conspiracies and 
revolts that could (and often did) topple them, reflecting the precarious- 
ness of the imperial power. 44 Still, the people’s power was nominal and 
subdued (contrarius consensus) while that of the emperors was real and 
exercisable - people were the emperor’s subjects, not the nation’s citizens. 
Especially after 1204, this political setting aroused anti-absolutist Senti¬ 
ments and criticism of the emperors’ autocratic conduct and policies, fiscal 
in particular. Even notions of governance being a reciprocal and contrac- 
tual relationship between ruler and subjects were put forward. 45 However, 


that, for his part, he was above every law and every compulsion (Kai yäp sycoys vöpou 
7iavTÖ<; imepKsipsvot; Kai ßiag änäor\q). See also, Angelov, Imperial Ideology [see n. 33], 
pp. 141, 148, 154, 254, 260, 417-418, 420, 423; Laiou, Droits dufisc [see n. 31], p. 121. In 
both instances, the claim served to justify ideologically the fiscal policies of the imperial 
government which were challenged, and to stress the emperor’s supreme priority over the 
taxable territory of the empire. 

43 D. G. Angelov, Three kinds of Liberty as Political Ideals in Byzantium, Twelfth to 
Fifteenth Centuries, in Proceedings of the 22 nd International Congres of Byzantine Studies, 
Sofia, 2011,1, pp. 311-316, 322-327. “(L)iberty was never ... an idea describing operational 
aspects of government”: ibidem , p. 331. On the fiscal connotation of liberty, see A. Kazhdan, 
The concepts offreedom (eleutheria) and slavery (douleia) in Byzantium , in G. Makdisi et al. 
(ed.), La notion de liberte au Moyen Age: Islam, Byzance, Occident {Penn-Paris-Dumbcirton 
Oaks Colloquia. IV: session des 12-15 octobre 1982), Paris, 1985, pp. 215-226. 

44 Psellos, Chronographie [see n. 34], pp. 100-105. Brehier, Institutions [see n. 27], pp. 143- 
144; M. McCormick, Emperor, in ODB I, pp. 692-693 and Political Structure, in ODB IE, 
pp. 1692-1694; H. G. Beck, Senat und Volk von Konstantinopel: Probleme der byzantinischen 
Veifassunggeschichte (Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 1966, Heft 6), in Idem, Ideen und Realitaeten in Byzanz (Variorum 
Reprints ), London, 1972, XII, pp. 22-47; Ensslin, Emperor [see n. 30], pp. 271-272; 
M. F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450, Cambridge, 1985, 
pp. 137, 570-590; Ostrogorsky, History [see n. 30], pp. 333, 338, 344-345, 347-350, 397-400; 
A. Kazhdan - G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium. An Introduction to Modern 
Byzantine Studies, Washington DC, 1982, pp. 145-146; H. Ahrweiler, Recherches sur la 
societe byzantine au Xle siede: Nouvelles hierarchies et nouvelles solidarites, in TM, 6 (1976), 
p. 115. On the role of the public (bfjpoc;, TrLpOog) in conspiracy, sedition, rebellion, usuipation, 
and the imperativeness for emperors to be mindful of the will of the people, see A. Kaldellis, 
How to usurp the throne in Byzantium: the role of public opinion in sedition and rebellion, in 

D. Angelov - M. Saxby (eds), Power and Subversion, Farnham, Surrey, 2013, pp. 43-56. 

45 P. Magdalino, Aspects of Twelfth-Century Byzantine Kaiserkritik, in Speculum, 58 
(1983), pp. 326-346, and the sources cited therein; Michael of Ephesus, ed. and transl. 

E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium from Justinian I to the Last Palaeolo- 
gus, Oxford, 1957, pp. 140-141; Theophylacte dAchrida, Lettres, ed. P. Gautier ( CFHB, 
16.2), Thessaloniki, 1986, Lettre no. 45; Angelov, Imperial Ideology [see n. 33], pp. 269-280. 
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the monarchic principle and the emperor’s rights were seldom seriously 
contested in Byzantium. 46 


Private Property Ownership 

The Legal Regime of Private Property 

The institution of private property ownership (lay and ecclesiastic) and 
the derivative rights thereof were the foundation of the empire’s civil society 
and market economy. Their constituent elements, enforcement, and influ- 
ence on economic behavior, as already described, 47 extended to immobile 
property, land being the predominant asset, tradable goods, and exchanges, 
such rights and contractual obligations being protected by an array of legal 
provisions. 48 Property ownership in Byzantium remained embedded in 
Roman law because of the uninterrupted continuation of the Roman Empire 
in the East and the fact that the Basilica preserved the relevant provisions 
of the Codex Justinianus. Thus, landholdings were always under the com- 
plete and absolute dominion of the owner ( dominium directum et utile), 
refiecting the union of title ownership and exclusive use of the property. The 
proprietor had the unrestricted right to seil, bequeath, lease, exchange, or 
otherwise convey his property, and he could not be deprived of his owner¬ 
ship without cause. 49 Private property remained the dominant form of 


46 Theodori Metochitae Miscellanea philosophica et historica, ed. C. G. Mueller - 
M. T. Kiesling, Leipzig, 1821, pp. 538-544, 625-642; Malafosse, Monocratie [see n. 28], 
p. 46; Angelov, Imperial Ideology [see n. 33], pp. 193, 420; Laiou, Droits dufisc [see n. 31], 

pp. 120-121. 

47 See pp. 206-213 and n. 3 above. 

48 See pp. 211-212 and ns. 153, 154, 156-158 below. To safeguard private property rights, 
prevent breach of contracts and losses, and avoid frivolous litigation which would encumber 
the courts, the contracting parties were enjoined to be fair and honest in their dealings. At the 
same time, legally constituted agreements and business deals were valid in perpetuity and 
those who failed to observe the terms of an agreement were subject to a fine. See pp. 234-238 
and n. 105 below. 

49 Basilica [see n. 31], 50. 1. 1, 6; 50. 2. 1, 2, 7, 11, 59, 61; 50. 3. 3; Attaleiates, Ponema 
[see n. 35], 30. 7, 8; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], N. 13, 14; Hexabihlos [see n. 31], 2. 1. 2, 3 
and scholium, 4, 5; K. E. Zachariae Von Lingenthal, Geschichte des griechisch-roemischen 
Rechts , Berlin, 1892, rp. Aalen, 1973, pp. 249-258; M. J. Sjuzjumov, Ekonomiceskie vozz- 
renija L'va VI, in VV, 15 (1959), pp. 35-40; Idem, Suverenitet, nalog i zemel’naja renta v 
Vizantii, in Anticnaja drevnost’i srednie veka, 9 (1973), pp. 57-65; G. G. Litavrin, Prohlema 
gosudarstvennoj sohstvennosti v Vizantii X-XI vv, in VV, 35 (1973), pp. 51-74; Idem, Le 
Probleme de la propriete d’etat en Byzance aux Xe-XIe siecles, in BvCavnaKä, 9 (1989), 
pp. 11-46; Idem, Vizantijskoe obscestvo i gosudarstvo v X-XI vv, Moskva, 1977, pp. 27-28, 
36, 39, 41; R Lemerle, The Agrarian History of Byzantium from the Origins to the Twelfth 
Century: the Sources and Problems (transl. G. Mac Neocaill), Galway, 1979, p. 57. 
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ownership throughout the life of the Eastern Roman Empire, as small, 
medium and large landed properties coexisted albeit with changing propor¬ 
tional interrelationships over the centuries. 

The view has been expressed by several scholars that de facto the emperor, 
and by extension the state, had supreme right over all landed property in the 
empire regardless of how it was acquired by virtue of his imperial dominium 
directum. 50 Although the owner typically had the right to alienate his prop¬ 
erty, the Situation was “ambivalent” because the state tacitly “controlled” 
private ownership including all derivative transactions: the state had the 
right to establish the just price on sales of private property; to restrict the 
right of a peasant to seil his land to the buyer of his preference because of 
the neighbors’ right of preemption; or to outrightly confiscate property by 
means of administrative rulings. As long as the state had control over private 
property, praedial property had the character of conditional ownership. 51 The 
belief that state supreme ownership and private property ownership coex¬ 
isted without negating each other and invalidating the power and preroga- 
tives of private ownership is odd as the two principles are incompatible - the 
implied dual ownership would have resulted in behavioral patterns contrary 
to ones actually observed, and would be inconsistent with the prevailing 
institutional Setup and the social, economic, and political realities of the 
Byzantine state. Significantly, the notion that the owner of the property had 
only possession (vopfj) would have eroded private ownership rights embed- 
ded in the law with far-reaching implications for the institution of private 
ownership, the productive utilization of the property, the derivative property 
rights, private initiative, and the market price of the land. Evidence affirms 
an insatiable demand for land by lay and monastic landlords, 52 substantial 


50 See n. 51 below. 

51 M. G. Platon, Observations sur le droit de TIpoTiptjoic, en droit byzantine, Paris, 1906, 
pp. 87-89; J. Danstrup, The State and Landed Property in Byzantium to c. 1250, in Classica 
et Mediaevalia, 8 (1947), pp. 240-244; F. Doelger, Die Frage des Grundeigentums in Byz¬ 
anz, in Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 5 (1933), pp. 5-15; 
Idem, Beitrae ge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10. und 
11. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1927, rp. Hildesheim 1960, p. 41 n. 5; A. Guillou, Civilisation 
byzantine (Les grandes civilisations), Paris, 1974, pp. 243-444; A. Kazhdan, Derevnja i 
gorod v Vizantij IX-X vv, Moskva, 1960, pp. 137-143; Idem, Socialnyj sostav gospodstvu- 
juscego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vv, Moskva, 1974, pp. 228-235; Idem, State, Feudal, and 
Private Economy in Byzantium, in DOP, 47 (1993), pp. 84 and n. 4, 85-86, 88-98; Idem, Do 
we Need a New History of Byzantine Law ? in JOB, 39 (1989), pp. 14-21; Kazhdan - Con¬ 
stable, People and Power [see n. 44J, pp. 135, 145; A. P. Kazhdan - A. Wharton Epstein, 
Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, Berkeley, 1985, 
pp. 59-60. 

52 The stipulation that “the monastery’s surplus funds should be invested in land” is indicative 
of the advantages of owning landed property. P. Gautier, Le Typikon du Sebaste Gregoire Pak- 
ourianos, in REB, 42 (1984), p. 109. Numerous deeds attesting to purchases of landed properties 
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expansion of the cultivated land, intensive tilling of landholdings, rise in 
agricultural production, and determined efforts of property owners to defend 
their rights against transgressors, developments that would not have occurred 
had the institution of private property ownership not been deeply entrenched 
and legally safeguarded. Conditional ownership would have ushered in a 
climate of uncertainty as the quasi-owner would not have had the ability to 
use his land undistractedly, since his title de facto would not have had 
uncontestable legal force as long as the emperor or the state were the 
supreme owners and their intentions unpredictable. Sales of escheated lands 
by the fisc to private individuals conveying legal title would have been 
unthinkable if the buyers were not assured of inviolable ownership rights; 
and so would have been sales between individual landholders. The fact 
remains that private property ownership was viewed as a highly valued asset 
by the people; property rights were deeply entrenched in the By zantine 
economy and law; 53 and there was no legal foundation or latitude for impe¬ 
rial/state ownership of the empire’s landed properties. 

The right of the farmer to seil his land to the buyer of his choice was 
restricted by the right of preemption (TTpoxipr|ai(;), which obliged him to 
offer his property successively and in a prescribed Order to five categories 
of preferred potential buyers. Only after the preferred villagers had exercised 


(s£, dyopaaia g) by monasteries include: Actes de Lavra, U, ed. P. Lemerle - A. Guillou - 
N. Svoronos - D. Papachryssanthou ( ArchAth, 8), Paris, 1977, nos. 83 (p. 60), 84 (p. 61), 85 
(pp. 62-63), 86 (pp. 64-65), 87 (p. 66), 88 (p. 68), 89 (p. 74); IH, nos. 118 (p. 5), 143 (pp. 91-92); 
Actes de Docheiariou, ed. N. Oikonomides ( ArchAth , 13), Paris, 1984, nos. 3 (p. 67), 40 (p. 229); 
Actes de Chilandar, ed. R. P. Petit - B. Korablev, Amsterdam, 1975, pp. 45, 146, 156, 199; 
Actes dTviron, I, ed. J. Lefort - N. Oikonomides - D. Papachryssanthou t ArchAth , 14), Paris, 
1985, nos. 12 (p. 178), 16 (pp. 191-192), 26 (p. 242); Actes d’Esphigmenou , ed. J. Lefort 
( ArchAth , 6), Paris, 1973, no. 10 (p. 79); Actes de Xenophon, ed. D. Papachryssanthou ( ArchAth, 
15), Paris, 1986, no. 25 (p. 192); Les archives de Saint-Jean-Prodrome sur le mont Menecee, 
ed. A. Guillou, Paris, 1955, no. 9 (p. 55); MM, 4, pp. 8, 9, 20, 25, 60-61, 78, 93-95, 114, 124, 
130, 132-137, 164, 191-193, 195, 226, 227, 269, 270, 320, 398, 400-411; MM, 5, p. 13; MM, 6, 
p. 88; K. Smyrlis, La fortune des grands Monasteres byzantins, Paris, 2006, pp. 146-150, 238- 
244. In the tenth Century and beyond, land offered the best investment opportunity in terms of 
value, safety, and financial retum. J. L. Teall, Byzantine Agricultural Tradition, in DOP, 25 
(1971), p. 56; Kekaumenos, XzpaitjyiKÖv, ed. D. Tsougarakis, Athens, 1993, p. 132; P. Gautier, 
La Diataxis de Michel Attaliate, in REB 39 (1981), pp. 19, 23, 25; Lemerle, Cinq etudes [see 
n. 32], pp. 58-60; S. Vryonis, Jr., The Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eustathius Boilas (1059), in 
DOP, 11 (1957), pp. 265-266, 276; P. Charanis, The Monastic Properties and the State in the 
Byzantine Empire, in DOP, 4 (1948), p. 118; A. Harvey, Economic expansion in the Byzantine 
empire 900-1200, Cambridge, 1989, pp. 42-45; G. Ostrogorsky, The Peasant’s Pre-emption 
Right: An Abortive Reform ofthe Macedonian Emperors, in JRS, 37 (1947), pp. 117-126; Peira, 
in JG, IV, 36. 18; 42. 17, 19; 69. 5; M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre a Byzance du VIe au 
Xle siede. Propriete et exploitation du sol (Byzantina sorbonensia, 10), Paris, 1992, pp. 302-304. 

53 “Public properties belong to the community and nobody eise; private properties belong 
exclusively to the owner (i)7iö Tpv xou KaO’sKaaxov d&Gnoz&wv).” Basilica [see n. 31], 46. 
3. 1; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], fl. 25. 1. 
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their right of first refusal and no sale materialized could the seller turn to 
Outsiders. Those to whom an offer was made each had thirty days to pay the 
just price, four months if there were disputes over ownership or boundaries, 
or forfeit their right. The powerful were forbidden to buy land in the terri¬ 
tory of the village community unless they owned contiguous land. 54 The 
seriatim exercise of the right of first refusal narrowed down the circle of 
potential buyers and could adversely affect the selling price, as the seller 
was deprived of the opportunity to deal concurrently with a wider circle of 
prospective buyers, a circumstance that effectively weakened his bargaining 
power. Yet, the measure had explicit and implicit social objectives: to pre- 
vent powerful and avid landlords from acquiring the land of the small land- 
holders; to maintain the integrity of the village community as a fiscal unit; 
and to curb the rising economic and political power of the landowning aris- 
tocracy. But despite the repeated pronouncements of the Macedonian emper- 
ors, the right of preemption, a worthy socio-economic policy objective, 
failed to protect freeholders against the land-grabbing propensities of the big 
lay and monastic landowners, who often resorted to underhanded deals or 
acted in collusion with public officials and judges to circumvent the law. 55 


54 Basilica [see n. 31], 11. 1. 60; Novels 2 (922) and 5 (935) of Romanus I Lecapenus; 6 
(947) and 8 (945-959) of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus; 16 (962) of Romanus II; 20 (967) 
of Nicephorus II Phocas; 26 (988) and 29 (996) of Basil II, all in JG, I, pp. 198-204, 205-214, 
214-217, 222-226, 243-244, 253-255, 259, 262-272, respectively; Platon, Obseiyations [see 
n. 51], pp. 104-123; Lemerle, Agrariern history [see n. 49], pp. 85-114; Ostrogorsky, 
Pre-emption Right [see n. 52], pp. 117-126; Idem, History [see n. 30], pp. 272-276; E. Papa- 
gianni, Protimesis (Preemption) in Byzantium, in A. E. Laiou et al. (ed.), The Economic 
History of Byzantium (hereafter EHB), Washington DC, 2002, 3, pp. 1071-1082. 

55 Novel 6 (947) of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus, Novel 29 (996) of Basil II, Novels 
58 (1153) and 61 (1158) of Manuel I Comnenus, in JG, I, pp. 214-217, 262-272, 376-380, 382, 
respectively; Peira [see n. 52], 9. 2, 3; 15. 4, 9, 14; 23. 3, 7; 40. 12; MM, 4, pp. 93-94, 183-197, 
217-219; MM, 6, p. 10; Actes de Chilandar [see n. 52], nos. 81; 86; 95; 112; Actes dTviron 
[see n. 52], II, nos. 45, 52; Actes de Docheiariou [see n. 52], nos. 2, 18, 27; Peira [see n. 52], 
36.18; 42.17, 19; 69.5; G. A. Rhalles - M. Potles, Zmnaypa zcov Oeicov Kai Iepcov Kavovcov 
(,Syntagma ), Athens, 1852, II, p. 603; Harvey, Economic expansion [see n. 52], pp. 42-45, 
55-56, 62; Idem, The Monastic Economy and Imperial Patronage from the Tenth to the Twelfth 
Century, in A. Bryer - M. Cunningham (eds), Mount Athos and Byzantine Monasticism (Var- 
iorum Reprints ), Aldershot, 1996, Part VIII, pp. 91, 92; N. Wilson - J. Darrouzes, Restes du 
cartoulaire de Hiera-Xerochoraphion, in REB, 26 (1968), pp. 13-15, 19-20; The Correspond- 
ence of lgnatios the Deacon, ed. C. Mango - S. Efthymiadis ( CFHB , 39), Washington DC, 
1997, Letter no. 17; Doelger, Frage [see n. 51], p. 12; Charanis, Monastic Properties [see 
n. 52], pp. 64, 68, 85-87, 98, 102-108; N. Svoronos, Les Privileges de TEglise a Tepoque des 
Comnenes: Un rescrit inedit de Manuel Ier Comnene, in TM, 1 (1965), pp. 356, 360-361, 378; 
A. E. Laiou-Tomadakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire, Princeton, 1977, 
pp. 212-213; Lemerle, Agrarian history [see n. 49], pp. 91-98, 216-217; G. Ostrogorsky, 
Quelques problemes d'histoire de la paysannerie Byzantine (Corpus Bruxellense historiae byz- 
antinae, Subsidia, II), Brussels, 1956, pp. 48-49; Idem, Pre-emption Right [see n. 52], pp. 117- 
126; J. Lefort, Une grande fortune fonciere aux Xe-XIIIe s.: les biens du Monastere dTviron, 
in Structures feodales et feodalisme dans TOccident Mediterraneen (Xe-XIIIe siecles). Bilan et 
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Confiscations Viewed in Perspective 

Confiscations of lay and monastic properties were not rare in Byzantium and 
ceitainly not every such act was legitimate. 56 Byzantine chroniclers held that 
confiscations were an infringement on the right of property owners and not an 
exercise of the emperor’s lawful right; 57 in fact, the emperors usurped the right 
of ownership (< despoteia ) which did not belong to them. 58 Nevertheless, the term 
“confiscation” has been used indiscriminately and mostly with a sinister attrib- 
ute, obfuscating the motive and true nature of many lawful acts of appropriation. 
Indeed, the issue needs to be put in proper perspective. In the first place, it is a 
mistake to derive a general imperial right to confiscate landed properties from 


perspectives de recherches. Colloque international organise par le Centre national de la 
Recherche scientifique et VEcole franqaise de Rome (Rome, 10-13 octobre 1978) (Collection de 
VEcole frangaise de Rome, 44), Rome, 1980, pp. 729, 730, 734, 740. 

56 “Roman emperors treat common property as their own”: Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 
ed. J. A. Van Dieten (CFHB , 11), Berlin, 1975, p. 143; Ioannis Zonarae Epitomae Historiarum, 
ed. M. Pinder ( CSHB ), Bonn, 1897, 3, pp. 733, 766; Georgius Cedrenus, Historiarum Compen- 
diurn, ed. I. Bekker (CSHB), Bonn, 1839, 2, pp. 37, 39; Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, 
ed. I. Thurn (CEHB, 5), Berlin, 1973, p. 396; Attaleiates, lazopia, ed. I. D. Polemis, Athens, 
1997, pp. 120, 122; I. Sevcenko, Nicolas Cavasilas* “Anti-Zealot" Discourse in Parisinus 
Graecus 1276, in DOP, 11 (1957), pp. 153, 154, 159-161, 165, 169; Actes d’Iviron [see n. 52], 
I, Introduction, pp. 27-31; II, nos. 45, 50, 52; Actes de Xenophon [see n. 52], nos. 2, 25; Actes 
de Lavra [see n. 52], II, no. 75; Actes de Docheiariou [see n. 52], no. 18; M. Goudas, BvCaviivä 
V E yypatpa tFjq Ispäq MovF/q Baxonaöiou, in EEBS, 3 (1926), pp. 128, 133-134; G. R. Monks, 
The Administration of the Private Purse, in Speculum, 32 (1957), pp. 749-753, 755-756, 778; 
N. Oikonomides , Fiscalite et exemption fiscale ä Byzance (IXe-XIe s.), Athens, 1996, pp. 143- 
145; J. F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Centwy, Cambridge, 1997, pp. 96-97; Charanis, 
Monastic Properties [see n. 52], pp. 54, 67, 70, 72, 118; Ostrogorsky, Feodalite [see n. 31], 
pp. 155-163; A. Harvey, Financial crisis and the rural economy, in M. Mullett - D. Smythe 
(eds), Alexios 1 Komnenos (Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 4.1), Belfast, 1996, p. 172; 
Idem, The Land and Taxation in the Reign of Alexios 1 Komnenos: The Evidence of Theophylact 
of Ochrid, in REB, 51 (1993), pp. 141-143; H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, La politique agraire des 
empereurs de Nicee, in Byz, 28 (1958), pp. 56-57; P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Kom¬ 
nenos 1143-1180, Cambridge, 1997, p. 161; A. J. Cappel, Confiscation, in ODB I, p. 494; Smyr- 
lis, State [see n. 31], pp. 58-87. On the other hand, there are instances of landed properties owned 
by monasteries which were acquired by reprehensible means. Svoronos, Privileges de TEglise 
[see n. 55], pp. 325-333, 356, 361; Novels 53 (1146), 56 (1148), 58 (1153) and 61 (1158) of 
Manuel I Comnenos, in JG, I, pp. 367, 376-378, 379, 381-385, respectively. See also Novel 81 
(1181) of Alexius II Comnenos, in JG, I, pp. 427-428; Novel 31 (1285) of Andronicus II, in./G, 
I, pp. 666-667; MM, 5, pp. 116, 328-329; C. Astruc, Un document inedit de 1163 sur Teveche 
thessalien de Stagi, in Bulletin de correspondance hellenique, 83 (1959), pp. 214-216; L. Petit, 
Le monastere de Notre-Dame de Pitie en Macedoine, in Izvestija, 6 (1900), p. 71.27-34. For a 
similar case see E. Sargologos, La vie de Saint Cyrille le Phileote moine byzantine, Brussels, 
1964, p. 231; MM, 6, p. 10; Peira [see n. 52], 7. 6. See also n. 55 above. 

57 Ioannes Mauropous, Letters: Johannis Euchaitarum Metropolitae quae in Codice Vat- 
icano Graeco 676 super sunt, ed. P. DE Lagarde - J. Bollig (Abhandlungen der historisch¬ 
philologischen Klasse der königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 28), 
Goettingen, 1882, pp. 170-171. 

58 Magdalino, Kaiserkritik [see n. 45], p. 339. 
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the frequency of such occurrences for which the legal grounds are at best dubi- 
ous and then justify it on the basis of ownership of all land. 59 Second, klasmatic 
lands 60 and escheated properties taken away by the fisc are not confiscations. 
These properties were claimed by the state legally and acquired in accordance 
with prescribed procedures because they were either abandoned uncultivated 
lands, or arable lands whose owners had fled, never claimed their land, or had 
died heirless, and hence they belonged to no one {res nullius). In effect, the 
owners of these properties had relinquished their ownership rights. The very 
fact that there was a thirty-year waiting period before land could legally be taken 
away is indicative of the state’s respect for private ownership. Third, also within 
the purview of the law were: takeovers of land in retum for canceling tax obli- 
gations; 61 repossession of usurped state land, seizure of unregistered fields pay- 
ing no tax, or appropriation of properties paying less than the due tax ( hikano- 
sis), provided the landholder refused or was unable to pay the assessed price or 
the additional tax; 62 conviction for venality or dereliction of duty; 63 inexcusable 
absence of three years or desertion by the military; 64 bequest of property to 
disowned persons; 65 nonexistence of eligible heirs; 66 aiding and abetting egre- 
giously the issue of a chrysobull; 67 sentence of individuals for criminal acts 
including exile imposed for embezzlement of public funds or commitment of 
abhorrent crimes; 68 conversion of a Christian to Judaism or attempt by a Jew to 


59 H. G. Beck, Res Publica Romana, in Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2 
(1970), p. 39. 

60 Klasma was land escheated to the fisc because of the disappearance of its tax-paying 
owner and remained unclaimed after thirty years. Klasmata could be donated, rented, or sold, 
usually at a reduced price, and were initially taxed at a lower rate; the tax was raised to the 
normal assessment level after 15 years. Treatise on Taxation, in Doelger, Beitrae ge [see 
n. 51], p. 116. 8-17; M. C. Bartusis, Klasma, in ODB II, p. 1132. 

61 P. Magdalino, Justice and Finance in the Byzantine State, Ninth to Twelfth Centuries, 
in Laiou - Simon, Law and Society in Byzantium [see n. 31], p. 109 n. 68 and the sources 
cited therein; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscesh^o [see n. 49], p. 26. 

62 See G. C. Maniatis, On the Validity of the Theory of Supreme State Ownership of All 
Land in Byzantium, in Byz, 77 (2007), pp. 605-607. 

63 I. Sevcenko, Leon Bardales et les juges generaux: Ou la corruption des incorruptible, in 
Byz, 19 (1949), p. 251; P. Lemerle, Documents et problemes nouveaux concernant les juges 
generaux (1966), in Idem, Le monde de Byzance: histoire et institutions ( Variorum Reprints), 
London, 1978, Part XIV, pp. 32-33; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 7. 4; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 
35. 82, 159; Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 5. 15; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], A. 60; <t>. 27. 

64 Novel 18 (963-969) of Nicephorus II Phocas, in JG, 1, pp. 247-248. 

65 Peira [see n. 52], 60. 1. 

66 Novel 12 (945-959) of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, in./G, I, p. 237; Novel 26 (1306) 
of Andronicus II, in./G, I, p. 534; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 5. 8. 95; D. Simon, Intasted Suc- 
cession, in ODB II, p. 1004. 

67 Kekaumenos, XrpazrjyiKÖv [see n. 52], 35. 

68 Forgery: Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 41. 1; 60. 45. 7; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], M. 18. 
2; n. 17. 1,4; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], M. 125; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 35. 248; 
Murder: Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 39. 3; Synopsis Minor, O. 15, 25; Attaleiates, Ponema, 35. 
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proselytize or circumcise a Christian; 69 sites used to make counterfeit coins; 70 
sale of forbidden medicines, amulets, etc., or involvement in Prostitution, sor- 
cery or soothsaying; 71 high treason, or attempt to usurp imperial authority; 72 
actions of ultra vires; 13 confiscation of land belonging to dignitaries convicted 
for conspiracy, revolt or plot against the life of the emperor (lese majeste ). 74 


142, 171; Prochiron Auctum, in JG, VII, 39. 218; Hexabihlos [see n. 31], 6. 6. 6; Embezzlement 
of public funds: Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 45. 1, 2, 7, 8, 10; 60. 43. 1; Synopsis Basilicorum, I. 
2. 1; Attaleiates, Ponema, 35. 172-174; Sentence to hard labor: Synopsis Basilicorum, A. 13.7; 
Arson: Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 39. 2, 6; Attaleiates, Ponema, 35. 146; Forced seizure of immo¬ 
bile property: Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 17. 7, 10, 12, 18; Attaleiates, Ponema, 35. 56; Exile: 
Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 39. 3; 60. 43. 7, 9-11; 60. 52. 7, 13; 60. 54. 7; Synopsis Basilicorum, 
M. 18. 2; EI . 17. 1,4; O. 6. 33; Prochiros Nomos, in JG, II, 39. 58; Epitome [see n. 25], 45. 
38; Attaleiates, Ponema, 35. 159, 221, 223, 228, 255, 256; Synopsis Minor, O. 15. 25; Ecloga 
acl Prochiron Mutata, in JG, VI, 35. 11; Hexabihlos [see n. 31], 1. 3. 27; 6. 5. 15; 6. 9. 1. 

69 Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 54. 22, 29, 30; 60. 39. 7; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], I, 
1, 4, 6, 8; 11; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 35. 148, 235, 237; Epitome [see n. 25], 45. 
62; Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata [see n. 68], 36. 2, 9; Hexabihlos [see n. 31], 6. 11. 1, 2, 5. 

70 Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 60. 1, 2; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], EI. 8. 3; Attaleiates, 
Ponema [see n. 35], 35. 248; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], <E. 76. 

71 Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 39. 3, 4; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], O. 2. 1, 2; Epana- 
goge [see n. 36], 40. 84; Ecloga Legum, in JG, II, 17. 43; Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 39. 
29, 78; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 35. 235; Epitome [see n. 25], 45. 20, 21, 35, 38, 59; 
Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 52. 25, 26, 30, 71; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], <£. 14; Prochi¬ 
ron Auctum [see n. 68], 39. 197; Hexabihlos [see n. 31], 6. 10. 3-5, 7; Novel 26 (1306) of 
Andronicus II in JG, I, p. 536. 

72 Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 17. 3; Georgii Akropolitae Opera, ed. A. Heisenberg, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1978, I, p. 105; P. Lemerle, Un Praktikon inedit des Archives de Karakala (Janvier 
1342) et la Situation en Macedoine orientale au moment de VUsurpation de Cantacuzene 
(1965), in Idem, Le monde de Byzance: histoire et institutions (Variorum Reprints), London, 
1978, Part XVIII, p. 293; Actes de Lavra [see n. 52], I, no. 45; Doelger, Frage [see n. 51], 
p. 6; Charanis, Monastic Properties [see n. 52], p. 71; G. Rouillard, La vie rurale dans 
l’empire byzantine, Paris, 1953, pp. 115, 116; Harvey, Monastic Economy [see n. 55], p. 91. 

73 Exile and confiscation of property of Basil the Nothos: Novel 29 (996) of Basil II, in 
JG, I, pp. 270-271; A. Kazhdan - A. Cutler, Basil the Nothos, in ODB I, p. 270. 

74 “Plotters against the emperor shall be executed and their property confiscated”: Epa¬ 
nagoge [see n. 36], 40. 12; Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 17. 3; Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 
39. 10; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 35. 100, 103, 104; Epitome [see n. 25], 45. 30; 
Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 52. 9; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 39. 15; Hexabihlos [see 
n. 31], 6. 14. 2. Emperor Theophilos, after the rebellion of Thomas the Slav, seized the estates 
of the mutineers and gave them to the supporters of the regime. A. Kazhdan, Hagiographical 
Notes, in Byz, 56 (1986), p. 161. Similar was the fate of Romanos Staboromanos under Alex¬ 
ius I Comnenus: P. Gautier, Le dossier d’un hautfonctionnaire d Alexius I Comnene, Manuel 
Staboromanos, in REB, 23 (1965), pp. 178-204. Theodore Metochites under Andronicus III: 
Guillou, Civilisation byzantine [see n. 51], p. 259; E. Trapa, Th. Metochites, in ODB II, 
pp. 1357-1358. Eustathios Maleinos under Basil II: Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum [see 
n. 56], p. 340; A. Kazhan - A. Cutler, Maleinos, in ODB II, p. 1276. A. Achouchos under 
Manuel I Comnenus: Nicetae Choniatae, Historia [see n. 56], pp. 146-147; J.-C. Cheynet, 
Fortune et puissance de I’aristocratie (Xe-XIIe siecle), in V. Kravari - J. Lefort - C. Mor- 
risson (eds), Hommes et richesses dans Pempire byzantine, Paris, 1989-1991, II, p. 209 ; 
Idem, Pouvoir et Contestations a Byzance (963-1210) ( Byzantina Sorbonensia, 9), Paris, 1990, 
p. 201. M. Kamytzes under Alexius III Angelus: Nicetae Choniatae Historia [see n. 56], 
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Finally, recall of pronoiai by the reigning emperor or his successors are incor- 
rectly viewed as confiscations. The grant of land per se did not create a property 
ownership right but only conferred a temporary and conditional right of use on 
the beneficiary; the concession was based on practice and not on law; and the 
principle of revocation and transfer was never abandoned, suggesting that the 
fisc retained full ownership of the property. 75 

Reprehensible appropriations generally affected innocent high-ranking 
state officials who were vindictively relieved of their duties following a 
change of the administration and were deprived of properties the emperor 
had granted to them during their tenure as a reward for their Services; 76 
guiltless military or political figures indicted on trumped-up charges of con- 
spiracy or plotting against the emperor’s life; or dignitaries and monasteries 
in disregard of chrysobulls that had confirmed their ownership to the granted 
properties. Unquestionably, these appropriations were whimsical and unjus- 
tified, but, viewed in a time frame of centuries, they were exceptional, inter- 
mittent, and the result of abuse of imperial power; they were mostly acts of 
desperation prompted by budgetary crises and situations associated with 
military emergencies involving grants to military in retum for Services or to 
lay landlords in return for equipping a contingent of soldiers, 77 and involved 
privileged and large, lay and monastic, landowners. Nevertheless, the pos- 
sibility of taking away legally owned property introduced a sense of injus- 
tice within the potentially affected owners, even if it was sporadic, and 


p. 533; Ceynet, Fortune et puissance, II, p. 203; A. Kazhdan, Kamytzes, in ODB II, 
pp. 1099-1100. A. Strategopoulos, Th. Philes, D. Tornikios under Theodore U Laskaris, and 
many others: Akropolitae Opera , I [see n. 72], pp. 154-55; A. A. Vasiliev, History of the 
Byzantine Empire , Madison, 1958, 2, pp. 479, 546-547; Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, Politique 
agraire [see n. 53], p. 65. Other instances of property seizures are cited in Actes de Lavra [see 
n. 52], I, no. 45; Georgias Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium [see n. 56], 2, p. 736; Atta- 
leiates, loxopia [see n. 56], pp. 30, 61, 70, 188, 192, 205-206, 238, 278-279, 294; Zonarae 
Epitomae Historiarum [see n. 56], 3, p. 736; Kekaumenos, Zxpaxr\yiKÖv [see n. 52], pp. 35-37. 

75 On the Institution of pronoia, see Maniatis, Theoiy of Supreme State Ownership [see 
n. 62], pp. 615-617 and n. 193; N. Oikonomides, The Role of the Byzantine State in the 
Economy, in EHB [see n. 54], 3, pp. 1042-1048; G. Ostrogorsky, La pronoia, in Byz, 22 
(1952), pp. 452-453; Rouillard, Vie rurale [see n. 72], pp. 159-161; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe 
ohscestvo [see n. 49], pp. 28, 31. Ostrogorsky, Eeodalite [see n. 31], pp. 163, 186, also 
argues that the pronoia had never been transformed into “propriete allodiale ”. 

76 Nicephorus III castigated the confiscation of the properties of these officials as moti- 
vated by greed and urged the discontinuation of this practice. Novel 12 (1080) in JG, I, 
pp. 285-287; Attaleiates, Toxopia [see n. 56], pp. 316-318. 

77 Georgius Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium [see n. 56], p. 37; Actes de Vatopedi, 
ed. J. Bompaire - J. Lefort - V. Kravari - C. Giros ( ArchAth, 21), Paris, 2001, I, no. 16. 
1-12; Smyrlis, State [see n. 31], pp. 60, 64, 73-74, 77-78. Largely due to the influence of the 
Church, in quite a few instances monastic properties were wholly or partially retrieved or the 
monasteries were compensated with other lands. Smyrlis, State, pp. 60, 61-62, 65-66, 67-68, 
71,74, 75,77. 
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certainly was not justified. But more often than not, imperial grants from 
public or private lands offset loss of lands by members of the imperial fam- 
ily; they aimed to secure the recipent’s loyalty, were granted to pronoiarioi 
without a reciprocal Obligation, 78 or were accorded to favorites as a generous 
but questionable reward for past or future Services, albeit still under no legal 
compulsion ( donatio remuneratoria). Subsequent imperial acts of appropri- 
ation of demonstrably unjustified grants in effect amounted to ree all of land 
actually belonging to the public domain handed out in an arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory fashion and on unproven cause. Such gratuitous concessions 
certainly cannot be viewed as confiscations proper. 

Property Rights Versus Customs 

The principle of unencumbered property ownership could be limited by 
long-standing customs encroaching on property rights dating back to Roman 
times. Typically, landholders had all the exercisable legal rights to their prop¬ 
erty by virtue of their ownership, including the right to keep trespassers off 
their land. Nevertheless, sometimes others might have rights of use over their 
property sanctioned by long and habitual practice through common adoption 
and acquiescence, e.g. right of way, right to graze cattle, etc. (praedial servi- 
tudes, easements, SoiAstat). 79 However, the significance and extent of such 
noncontractual rights changed fundamentally over time due to the influence 
of socio-economic developments and changes in land tenure. It became appar- 
ent early on that encumbrances brought about by social conventions hampered 
the gainful exploitation of the servient land over which such rights were exer- 
cised, or gave rise to endless disputes and litigations, fostered misgivings, and 
tended to diminish the value of the land. Appreciation of these adverse con- 
sequences led to state Intervention to protect private property rights: custom- 
ary rights were limited by law in the public interest; easements were no longer 
perpetual, were defined or redefined, and took on the form of statutory 
provisions; and legally binding agreements between the parties specified the 
terms and conditions for the permissible exercise of such rights. In fact, vol- 
untary agreement between the parties concerned became the most common 
element of the institution of easements, a process which was accelerated as 


78 Smyrus, State [see n. 31], pp. 59-64. 

79 On the nature, conditions of exercise, and impact of easements, see B. Nicholas, An 
Introduction to Roman Law , Oxford, 1975, pp. 140-144; W. W. Buckland, A Text-Book of 
Roman Law from Augustus to Justinian, Cambridge, 1963, pp. 261-269; E. Levy, West Roman 
Vulgär Law: The Law of Property, Philadelphia, 1951, pp. 55-59; B. Biondi, II diritto romano 
Cristiano, Milan, 1954, 3, pp. 309-314; A. Watson, The Law of Property in the Late Roman 
Repuhlic, Oxford, 1968, pp. 176-194. 
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the large estate became the dominant feature of the land tenure System. In this 
novel Setup, enduring customary rights were realigned along new landholding 
pattems and were reconfirmed largely by bilateral agreements affirming their 
commutation into contractual rights. 80 As new circumstances arose and needed 
to be addressed, the earlier notion that custom overrules Statute law gave way 
to overwhelming practical expediencies, reason and economic calculus gained 
mastery, and customs receded - custom and law fused: “custom and use 
cannot trump the law”. 81 Customs pertaining to rural properties were observed 
in extraordinary circumstances: when there was no applicable law or they 
were of strictly local interest. 82 


The Marketplace as the Locus of Exchange 

The price of a commodity is determined by the interaction of the demand 
for and the supply of it in the marketplace, understood as any place (forum) 
where buyers and sellers of a good are kept in close contact with each other, 
and it can be local (town, emporium, fairgrounds), regional, national or inter¬ 
national (entrepöt). Market is the locus of exchange, trade the actual exchange, 


80 Doubts and disputes about boundaries and customary rights between monasteries and 
between peasants and monasteries attest to the eagemess of the parties to protect their landown- 
ership rights and nonnalize existing customary rights by means of binding bilateral agreements. 
Actes d’lviron [see n. 52], I, nos. 7, 9, 27; Actes de Lavra [see n. 52], I, nos. 9, 14, 21; Actes 
de Zographou, ed. W. Regel, E. Kurtz, B. Korablev, Amsterdam, 1969, nos. 34, 35; Actes de 
Prötaton, ed. D. Papachryssanthou ( ArchAth , 7), Paris, 1975, no. 2; Actes d’Esphigmenou [see 
n. 52], Appendix B, pp. 188-190; MM, 4, pp. 273-275, 281-282; MM, 6, pp. 38-40, 246-247. 

81 Basilica [see n. 31], 2. 1.51; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], N. 6. 30; Synopsis Minor 
[seen. 31], N. 81. 

82 On the transition from customary rights to contractual easements and the instituted legal 
framework, see J. de Malafosse, La loi et la coutume ä Byzance, manifestations d’autorite et 
sources d’enseignement, in Travawc et recherches de VInstitut de droit compare de VUniversite 
de Paris, 23 (1963), pp. 61-67; Farmer’s Law, in JG, II, 1, 2, 6, 20, 38, 48, 53, 57-61, 78-80; 
Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 38. 1, 36, 44, 46-49, 52-57, 59; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 39. 13, 36, 
45-48,51-56, 58; 40. 74; Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 1. 38; 50. 1. 1-3, 8, 11, 16, 17; 58. 1. 1-3,7, 8, 
11, 14, 16, 17; 58. 3. 1, 5, 15, 21; 58. 4. 5; 58. 5. 3; 58. 6. 4, 15, 19; 58.7. 2,4, 10; 58. 9. 2-4, 
11, 13, 20; 58. 13. 1, 4, 5, 24; 58. 20. 1, 4; 58. 23. 7, 17; 60. 2. 1; 60. 3. 27, 39; 60. 16. 2, 6-8; 
60. 31. 1-4; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 3. 10; A. 36. 1; A . 40. 3, 4, 11, 13, 15, 17, 22, 
24, 25, 31, 40 and (c); A. 42.; O. 8. 6-10; Z. 1; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 30. 4; 35. 10, 33, 
34; Epitome [see n. 25], 40. 3; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], A. 91; O. 34-37; T. 12; Z. 10; Peira 
[see n. 52], 18. 1; 38. 87; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 39. 35, 143, 156; Epanagoge Aucta [see 
n. 36], 42. 16, 34, 51, 54, 55, 57, 68; 52. 41; Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata [see n. 68], 18. 14; 20. 
1, 3; 24. 14-19, 21-24; Hexahihlos [seen. 31], 1. 3. 43,44; 2.4. 89a, 92-101, 103, 105-113, 115, 
116, 131, 132; 6. 7. 11-13. In light of the above observations, Kazhdan’s assertion that the state’s 
policy on the rights of neighbors was “ambivalent” is gratuitous. Derevnja [see n. 51], pp. 35-37; 
Idem, New Histoiy [see n. 51], pp. 16-17; Idem, State [see n. 51], p. 88. 
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and money the means of exchange. 83 In Byzantium, a System of price-making 
markets led to a sequence of changing and adjusting prices through the 
exchange acts of individuals that integrated the economy. By defining the role 
of contracts, the conditions for their validity, the means by which the parties’ 
consent might be obtained, the prohibited and permissible actions of the con¬ 
tracting parties, their rights and obligations, and the applicable penalties for 
breach of contracts, contract law affirmed the critical importance of the con- 
tract as an enabling device promoting economic exchanges. 84 The existence 
of markets promoted the division of labor and occupational specialization, 
raised productivity levels, and stimulated economic progress and wealth Cre¬ 
ation. Moreover, market localization, development of specialized trading, and 
conduct of business transactions during specified market days 85 increased mar¬ 
ket efficiency, as it reduced transaction costs by lessening the time and cost 
of search for information about the Standing of buyers and sellers, the attrib- 
utes of the marketed products, 86 and the respective price ranges. 87 Localization 
of transactions, repeated dealings, and enforceable legal rules on the conduct 
of trade promoted personalized exchange, which tended to contain opportun- 
ism, reduce uncertainty, and lower transaction costs. 88 In particular, designa- 
tion of narrowly bounded marketplaces for the free conduct of Wholesale and 
retail trades in the Capital, 89 prohibition of guild members to preempt purchases 
of imported goods by traveling outside the Capital, 90 and interdiction of exter- 
nal suppliers to seil directly to retailers outside the designated marketplace, 91 


83 On the nature, extent, and factors prompting noneconomic exchanges (harter, exchange 
of gifts), see A. E. Laiou, Economic and Noneconomic Exchange, in EHB [see n. 54], 2, 
pp. 685-696; Eadem, Exchange and Trade, Seventh-Twelfth Centuries, in EHB, 2, pp. 696- 
670, 715-718, 732-733, 738-739; K.-P. Matschke, Commerce, Trade, Markets, and Money: 
Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries, in EHB, 2, pp. 771-806. 

84 G. C. Maniatis, The Centrality of Contract in the Process of Economic Exchange in 
Byzantium, in BZ, 104 (2011), pp. 671-703. 

85 Das Eparchenhuch Leons des Weisen, ed. J. Koder ( CFHB, 33), Wien, 1991 
(’EnapxiKÖv BißÄiov) [hereafter BE], 5. 3; 6. 8; 9. 3; 10. 2. 

86 For instance, costs associated with ascertaining alleged attributes of the product, check- 
ing the Standing of the agents involved, protecting property rights, or enforcing agreements, 
financial arrangements, etc. 

87 G. J. Stigler, The Economics of Information, in Journal of Political Economy, 69 
(1961), pp. 213, 216; North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 27-30, 34. On an historical 
perspective regarding the rise of the market, the issue of money, and the loan contract, see 
Hicks, Theory of Economic History [see n. 21], pp. 25-41, 60-80, 87-92. 

88 North, Institutional Change [see n. 1], pp. 22, 25. 

89 Marketplaces designated for the conduct of imports and Wholesale trade are cited in the 
Book of the Eparch : raw silk, silk fabrics and linens (BE [see n. 85], 5. 2; 6. 5; 9. 3, 6); 
perfumes, spices and dyestuffs (BE, 10. 2); livestock (BE, 15. 5; 16. 2, 3; 21. 3); fish (BE, 
17. 3); for retail trade transactions: BE, 2.11; 10. 2; 17. 1; 21. 3. 

90 BE [see n. 85], 5. 2, 3, 4; 6. 8, 12; 7. 4; 9. 3; 15. 3; 16. 2; 17. 3. 

91 BE [see n. 85], 5. 2; 6. 5, 12; 9. 1, 3, 6; 10. 2; 15. 1; 16. 3; 21. 9. 
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prevented market fragmentation, forestalled commodity diversion and stealthy 
transactions , 92 fostered competitive pricing behavior, ensured the unfettered 
functioning of the market mechanism, and impeded the emergence of gray 
markets. Moreover, since Wholesale prices were the foundation for establish- 
ing retail prices, such behavioral pattems could not but induce competitive 
price formation in the retail markets as well. Designated or customary mar- 
ketplaces, Statute law provisions on faimess in business transactions, and local 
customs permitted the unencumbered and competitive conduct of Wholesale 
and retail transactions in the provincial commercial centers as well. 


The Price Mechanism 

The Institutional Organization of the Byzantine Economy 

The Organization of the Byzantine economy encompassed the institutions 
of private property, individual initiative, private enterprise, price-making 
markets, and free exchange, as the division of labor and occupational spe- 
cialization rendered each individual (producer or consumer) an exchanger. 
The exchange took place in personal and impersonal competitive markets and 
was conducted to a considerable extent through the medium of money. Land, 
labor, and Capital were largely privately owned, and agricultural and manu- 
facturing production and trade were carried out by private initiative and pri¬ 
vate entities. Although certain industrial and trade activities were mandatorily 
organized into guilds in the Capital, this did not imply loss of enterprise 
freedom in decision-making. There was no central direction in the realm of 
economic activities. The manner in which the available resources in the econ¬ 
omy were combined and organized in the productive process was entrusted 
to the entrepreneurial dass which acted in accordance with market Signals 
and emerging opportunities. The participants in the market economy had 
freedom of choice with respect to occupation, production, consumption, sav- 
ing, and investment. Income was derived from the sale of the Services of the 
factors of production and the profits of private enterprise. The state encour- 
aged private initiative by providing such public goods as national defense, 
law and Order, infrastructure, as well as the requisite financial and legal sub- 
structure. Although the authorities did not officially acknowledge the eco¬ 
nomic contribution of the private sector, they considered the manufacturers 


92 No work could be done and no deals could be concluded in the homes of guild members 
(BE [see n. 85], 2. 11; 6. 1, 13; 9. 7; 11. 1; 21. 3), or secretly in the dark corners and back 
alleys of the Capital (BE, 3. 2, 6; 16. 2, 4; 21. 3). The measures aimed to ensure that all 
business transactions took place in designated fora and that they were aboveboard. 
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and merchants as indispensable for the well-being of the empire’s subjects 
because they catered to their needs, paid taxes, and provided employment 
opportunities. Moreover, the business dass played an important role as pur- 
veyors of army supplies. In a society where the division of labor entailed 
exchange, trade, uncertainty, and risk-taking, the authorities could see that 
businessmen were better placed and equipped to perform these functions than 
the government bureaucracy. In the eyes of the authorities, although not nec- 
essarily of the lay person or the elite, trade was not a parasitic occupation, 
and businessmen were ensured of a considerable degree of economic freedom 
in their operations. Profit taking was legitimate and, with the exception of 
certain Staples, profits were not restricted. What was not condoned was 
opportunistic behavior that resulted in monopolistic market structures and 
profiteering. 

An important challenge the authorities faced in organizing the nation’s 
multifaceted economic activity was to ensure the uninterrupted flow of sup¬ 
plies produced domestically and imported, as well as the continuous adap- 
tation of the productive process to changing circumstances. However, the 
steady flow of goods and Services can be maintained only by constant, delib- 
erate, and timely decision-making adjustments of the market participants in 
the light of emerging new conditions and market developments. Hence, 
observing, interpreting, and reacting to new information are crucial for the 
adjustment process. But much of the relevant information is dispersed and 
idiosyncratic in nature and as a result it cannot be communicated quickly 
and cheaply to and by a central authority. 93 By contrast, those dealing in the 
marketplace, being aware of the new circumstances and opportunities, can 
adjust immediately to market changes, possess the requisite resources to take 
advantage of them, and are better positioned to discharge this function with- 
out delay. Still, the individual “man on the spot” cannot decide solely on 
the basis of his intimate but limited local knowledge of all pertinent facts in 
his immediate surroundings: due to the interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence of economic activities, he needs additional information to fix Parame¬ 
ters and fit his decision into the whole pattern of market developments. This 
information is conveyed to him by price structures that reflect the totality 
of market conditions. To meet this challenge, the authorities advisedly 
refrained from setting prices centrally and let the impersonal forces of the 
market price mechanism signal price movements and the attendant actiona- 
ble opportunities. Whereupon, decentralized acquisitive decision-makers 
(individuals and business enterprises) would take their cues and adapt to the 


93 F. A. Hayek, The Use of Knowledge in Society (repr. from American Economic Review, 
35 [1945]), in Idem, Individualism and Economic Order, Chicago, 1948, pp. 83-84. 
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new or changed circumstances operating under conditions of free competi- 
tion which the authorities were intent on preserving. 


State Intervention and its Purpose 

There have been recurring assertions about the invasive character of state 
interventions in the Byzantine economy, pervasive regulation of economic 
activities, the import and sales monopoly of the guilds, and the attendant 
unrestrained pricing power they allegedly wielded. In reality, the state did 
not fix Wholesale or retail prices, but it did intervene in a fashion that poten- 
tially could affect price formation. The state’s intervention was three- 
pronged: it accorded quasi monopsony/monopoly rights to a number of 
mandatorily constituted guilds in particular manufacturing and trade activi¬ 
ties; it set profit margins at the retail end for selected basic Staples ; 94 


94 Misreading the provisions of the Book of the Eparch, scholars have asserted that the 
state and the guilds fixed the prices of all Commodities at the production and distribution 
stages of the production process: J. Nicole, Le livre du Prefet ou l’Edit de VEmpereur Leon 
le Sage sur les Corporations de Constantinople, Geneva, 1893, pp. 182, 188-190, 192; Idem, 
Notices detachees pour servir ä la critique et Texegese de Tedit de Leon le Sage (1893), in 
Tö EnapxtKÖv ßiß/Jov. The Book of the Eparch. Le livre du Prefet (introd. I. Dujcev) (Var- 
iorum Reprints ), London, 1970, pp. 90, 100; A. Stoeckle, Spaetroemische und byzantinische 
Zuenfte, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 80-81, 99-102; G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Zuenfte 
und ihre Bedeutung bei der Entstehung des Zunftwesens: Eine Studie in spätantiker und 
mittelalterlicher Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Helsinki, 1936, pp. 213, 217-223; E. H. Freshfield, 
Roman Law in the Later Roman Empire: Byzantine Guilds Professional and Commercial. 
Ordinances of Leo VI, ca. 895,from the Book of the Eparch, Cambridge, 1938, pp. xx, 38, 
41,43; A. E. R. Boak, The Book of the Prefect, in Journal of Economic and Business History, 
1 (1929), pp. 598, 615-617; Koder, Eparchenbuch [see n. 85], pp. 122-131; G. Zoras, Le 
corporazioni byzantine, Rome, 1931, pp. 58, 70-71, 105, 107-8; C. M. Macri, L’Organisation 
de Teconomie urbaine dans Byzance sous la dynastie de Macedoine 867-1057 (867-1057), 
Paris, 1925, pp. 41,61,71, 79, 87; A. Christophilopoulos, Tö EnapyjKÖv Bißliov Asovzog 
zov Zocpov Kai ai Zövzsyviai sv Bv£avzicp, Athens, 1935, pp. 60-61; A. Sideris, 'Iozopia zov 
Oi k ovopiKOv Biov, Athens, 1950, pp. 265, 271; G. I. Bratianu, La question de Tapprovi- 
sionnement de Constantinople ä Tepoque byzantine et Ottomane, in Byz, 5 (1929-1930), 
pp. 91-92; Idem, Une experience d’economie dirigee. Le monopole du ble ä Byzance, au Xle 
siede, Byz, 9 (1934), p. 653; A. M. Andreades, The Economic Life ofthe Byzantine Empire, 
in N. H. Baynes - H. St. L. B. Moss (eds), Byzantium, Oxford, 1962, pp. 57, 66; A. Toynbee, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his World, London, 1973, p. 205; A. Kazhdan, Tsechi i 
gosudarstvennye masterskie v Konst antinopole v IX-XI vv, in W, 6 (1953), p.150; Idem, 
Derevnja [see n. 51], p. 321; Kazhdan - Wharton Epstein, Byzantine Culture [see n. 51], 
p. 22; N. H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire, London, 1946, p. 216; J. W. Thompson, An 
Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, New York, 1928, pp. 336 n. 1; Litavrin, 
Vizantijskoe obscestvo [see n. 49], p. 145; S. Runciman, Byzantine Trade and Industry, in 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Cambridge, 1987, II, p. 157; Idem, Byzantine Civ- 
ilisation [see n. 30], p. 175; R. Guerdan, Byzantium, its Triumph and Tragedy, New York, 
1957, p. 93; H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, Demographie, salaires et prix ä Byzance au Xle siecle, 
in Annales: Economies, Societes, Civilisations, 27 (1972), pp. 238-240; M. Angold, The 
Byzantine Empire 1025-1204, London, 1997, p. 93; J. Durliat, L’approvisionnement de 
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it introduced the concept of just price and its counterpart notion of excessive 
damage . 95 The modalities of the state’s intervention have given the impres- 
sion that the guilds were omnipresent, that they had been empowered to 
price their goods at will, that the market mechanism was virtually inopera¬ 
tive, and that the freedom of the parties to an exchange to determine the 
price which was the most advantageous to them was severely compromised. 
Thus, the picture that emerges from these misperceptions regarding the func- 
tioning of the Byzantine economy is one of a highly regulated economy 
where price competition all but vanished . 96 Yet the implications of policy 


Constantinople, in C. Mango - G. Dagron (eds), Constantinople and its Hinterland, Papers 
from the Twenty-seventh Spring Symposium of Byzantine studies, Oxford, April, 1993, Alder- 
shot, 1995, p. 29 n. 54; J. Koder, EnayysXjuaza oysziKa ps zov emoiziopö ozo EnapyiKÖ 
BißXio, in Angelidi, Ch. (ed.), H KaOppepivp i^corj ozo BoCävzio, Topsq Kai ovveysiSQ ozrjv 
eXXrjvioziKrj Kai pcopamrj napäöoorj, A' Aieüveg Zopnooio K.B.E., E.I.E., AOrjva 15-17 
Zsnzspßpioü 1988, Athens, 1989, pp. 368, 370. Contra:. M. J. Sjuzjumov, Remeslo i torgov- 
Ija v Konstantinopole v nacale X v., in VV, 4 (1951), pp. 30-31, 36. However, only maximum 
profit margins were set at the retail end for a limited number of necessities handled by guilds 
and only in the Capital. BE [see n. 85], 13. 5; 15, 1, 5; 17. 4; 18. 1; 19. 1. This was quite a 
progressive pricing policy since profit capping, though intrusive, was inappreciably disruptive 
of the functioning of the market mechanism and of the price formation process compared with 
outright price fixing. The reason is that the Wholesale price structure of the consumer goods 
involved - the bedrock of retail price formation - was allowed to reflect the prevailing demand 
and supply conditions as well as anticipated price movements. Fixing profit margins by fiat 
is not tantamount to fixing prices, as any change in the market-set Wholesale prices was 
embodied in the retail prices and was passed on to the consumer. 

95 See pp. 235-237 below. 

96 Failure by Byzantinists to put in proper perspective the regulatory regime gave rise to the 
unsupported notion that the guilds controlled every aspect of the economic activity in the Capi¬ 
tal and the provinces and led to sweeping, albeit unfounded, pronouncements about far-reaching 
price Controls and a fettered, command-and-control economy: “L’etat se mele de tout; il contröle 
tout ... il regiemente tout. Tel produit doit etre vendu ... ä tel ou tel prix”: Le Livre du Prefet 
[see n. 94], p. 293; “From the moment [the imported items] come into the hands of the guilds, 
the govemment makes decisions about them, about their processing, their price, and their sale”: 
Stoeckle, Byzantinische Zuenfte [see n. 94], p. 99; “One was not permitted to fix one’s own 
prices ... wages were not fixed by bargaining but by the decision of the prefect”; “There was 
no economic freedom in Byzantium, everything was regulated. Here the true socialist city was 
in being before Karl Max and Lenin”: Guerdan, Byzantium [see n. 94], p. 93; “The State fixed 
the quantity of purchases, the quality of manufacture, prices, and wage-rates”: Ch. Diehl, Byz¬ 
antium: Greatness and Decline, Princeton, 1957, p. 89; “Le prefet protegeait les corporations 
contre tout concurrence ... il fixait... les prix auxquelles eiles devaient vendre”: A. Andreades, 
Byzance, paradis du monopole et du privilege, in Byz, 9 (1934), pp. 172-173; “The State ... 
controlled everything ... it fixed ... the price for the sale of every product...”: Thompson, Eco¬ 
nomic and Social History [see n. 94], p. 336, n. 1; “L’eparque et ses fonctionnaires fixaient les 
prix des merchandises, ...”: M. V. Levtchenko, Byzance: Des origines a 1453, Paris, 1949, 
p. 170; “The guilds ... doubtless originated as organs for the self-defense of their members by 
restricting entry ..., fixing prices ...”: R. Browning, The Byzantine Empire, London, 1980, p. 79; 
“The control exercised by the eparch was far-reaching in the extreme ... the government regu¬ 
lated the amount of goods to be bought, supervised their quality and fixed a buying and market 
price.”: Ostrogorsky, Histoiy [see n. 30], pp. 253-254; “Guilds regulated ... the quality and 
volume of production, prices of goods and salary of the Misthioi”: A. Kazhdan, Guilds, in ODB 
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directives and the array of measures taken by the state to buttress the com- 
petitive process and the market economy have never been explored. 

As a rule, commodity prices in Byzantium were established by market 
forces under conditions of free and fair competition embedded in the insti- 
tution of private enterprise. The contracting parties were allowed to take 
advantage of the prevailing market conditions and their bargaining skills to 
arrive at a price consistent with their personal circumstances. The mere 
disparity of values in an exchange did not void sales contracts: it is only 
natural that goods of higher market value to be purchased at a lower price, 
and goods of lower market value to be sold at a higher price; further, agree- 
ments reached in any manner by those engaging in lawful transactions are 
enforceable . 97 In fact, in buying and selling the contracting parties were 
allowed to outmaneuver one another on the price as long as the resulting 
loss did not exceed half the “just” price . 98 Clever exploitation of an 


II, p. 887; “It was his [Prefect’s] province to superintend all the commercial activities of the 
City, fixing prices, wages, and hours of labour”: Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation [see n. 30], 
pp. 101, 175, 188; “The state ... checked the quality of products, the size of workshops ( ergas- 
teria ), ... and market prices”: Kazhdan - Wharton Epstein, Byzantine Culture [see n. 51], 
p. 22; “Intra-guild competition was regulated in particular detail.”: Kazhdan, Derevnja [see 
n. 51], p. 320; “... the gilds were in a position to exercise a large measure of control over the 
level of prices.”: M. Angold, The Shaping ofthe Medieval Byzantine ‘ City ’, in BF, 10 (1985), 
p. 32; “The larger part of the ordinances included in the Book of the Eparch was aimed at 
limiting competition between guilds and also among members of the same guild”: R. S. Lopez, 
Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire , in Speculum, 20 (1945), p. 18; “Wherever possible, all 
competition - among members or from Outsiders - was to be thwarted.”: Mickwitz, Kartell¬ 
funktionen [see n. 94], p. 229; “Depressing as the perusal of the Book ofthe Prefect must be to 
any one who believes in free enterprise ...”: C. Mango, Byzantium, the Empire of New Rome, 
London, 1980, p. 55; “[T]he state in the person of the eparch ... fixed wages, the purchase and 
selling prices of all goods ...”: T. Talbot Rice, Everyday Life in Byzantium, London, 1967, 
p. 121. “[T]he Byzantine economy was [not] a market economy ... the state ... remained ...the 
dominant catalytic force ...”, M. F. Hendy, ‘ Byzantium 1081-1204The Economy Revisited, 
Twenty Years On, in Idem, The Economy, Eiscal Administration and Coinage in Byzantium 
(Variorum Reprints), Northampton, 1989, Part III, pp. 25, 22, 19. A. R. Lewis, Naval Power 
and Trade in the Mediterranean A.D. 500-1100, Princeton, 1951, pp. 175-176, 245; A. R. Gad- 
olin, Alexis 1 Comnenus and the Venetian Trade Privileges: A New Interpretation, in Byz, 50 
(1980), p. 444, and Ch. M. Brand, Did Byzantium Have a Free Market ?, in BF, 26 (2000), 
pp. 63-72, esp. 65, 67, maintain that the whole System of establishing prices in Byzantium had 
broken down in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Yet, neither the state nor the guilds had ever 
set out to fix Wholesale or retail prices in the first place (see n. 94 above). Finally, Sideris, 
Tozopia [see n. 94], p. 222, characterizes the Byzantine economy as “mixed”, in the sense that 
the state did intervene and control industrial and trade activities, but not to a degree that choked 
off private initiative. 

97 Basilica [see n. 31], 20. 1. 22, 3 scholium; 19. 1. 36; 11. 1. 7, 67; 53. 7. 1; Epitome [see 
n. 25], 11.1; 16.30, 32; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 11. 2; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 
15. 34, 37; 21. 30; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 3. 21; 12. 19; X. 8. 15, 16; Y. 7. 5; 
Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 1. 9. 12; 3; 3. 3. 70 and scholium, 101; Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 
38. 26; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 39. 25. 

98 See pp. 235-237 below. 
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advantageous Situation, first hand information, superior intellect and judg- 
ment, or outwitting the other party did not run counter to the bona fides 
requirement of sales contracts. To be astute and shrewd was viewed as being 
in the nature of business life, and indeed an everyday occurrence in private 
exchanges. The permissible latitude in business conduct and aggressive bar- 
gaining clearly indicates that one bought at his own risk ( caveat emptor ): 
“It behooves the buyer to investigate and ascertain the facts before consum- 
mating a deal ”. 99 

Setting profit margins at the retail level of certain consumer goods did not 
preclude competition as vendors might be inclined to accept lower than the 
maximum allowed margins in Order to increase sales volume, the aim being 
to maximize total instead of unit profits. Also, the cost structure of individ¬ 
ual sellers varied, and this implied that the fixed profit margin was calcu- 
lated on a different cost basis. As a result, lower cost sellers could undersell 
higher cost ones and thereby increase their sales volume and profitability. 
In effect, this pricing policy fostered a competitive attitude, as it provided 
an incentive to businesses to expand their productive capacity and try to 
capture a larger share of the market and thereby enhance their earning 
capacity. For an increase in sales not only broadens the basis on which 
markups are calculated, but also reduces the unit cost of sales by spreading 
overhead costs across a greater number of units. Since the measure did not 
curb profitability, it could hardly have affected retained earnings and enter- 
prise Capital accumulation and investment as has been asserted . 100 

The right of the state to set the just price whenever the bargaining power 
between the parties to an exchange was unequal or in ex necessitate rei sales 
of private property reflected an effort to curb abuses deriving from the exer- 
cise of economic power over powerless parties to the exchange, particularly 
small landholders, instances where frequently the seller’s consent was obtained 
under circumstances of constrained volition. Abuse of a contracting party’s 
weak position, e.g., exploitation of financial need, arose when the price was 
patently and grossly unfair - when the price was less than half the just price 
(Sncaia xipf], justum pretium) - and could lead to rescission of the contract 
on grounds of excessive injury (tmspoyKoq ß^aßrp laesio enormis: “no one 


99 Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 9. 1. Also verbatim: Ecloga Privata Aucta , in JG, VI, 10. 2, 
4; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 15. 52. 

100 See pp. 247-248 and ns. 141 and 142 below. Profits were not regulated in manufacturing 
activities and the Wholesale trade, and certainly could not have reduced gainful Capital invest- 
ments. The state did not curb Capital accumulation and did not deliberately keep the size of 
enterprises small. Market opportunities and entrepreneurial acumen were the only determi- 
nants of such decisions. Besides, by paying less for consumer goods in daily needs, Consum¬ 
ers could devote more of their disposable income for the purchase of manufactures fostering 
investment opportunities. 
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should profit from someone else’s loss”. 101 The fact that the law could inter- 
vene and provide the disadvantaged party with a remedy in lop-sided sales 
contracts signaled a departure from the tenet that the price agreed upon in a 
contract reflects the judgment of the contracting parties and is final. Never- 
theless, the patemalistic notion of contractual justice was limited largely to 
transactions in immovables, land in particular, and aimed to protect the finan- 
cially weaker members of the society who were forced to seil their land on 
which they depended for their livelihood because of dire necessity; to disputed 
labor contracts in the building industry ; and to deals in valuables because 
their market price was not readily ascertainable and this made deception easy 
and costly to the uninformed party. As a practical matter, the law was not 
applicable to a wide ränge of dry and perishable goods. 

The law stipulates that, should anyone seil a thing at an extremely low 
price, he can recover it provided he refunds the proceeds. An extremely low 
price is understood to be one which does not amount to half the assessed 
value (Siaiiprian;) of the thing perceived to be the just price. However, the 
buyer had the Option to make up the just price and retain the thing sold. 102 
The very fact that de jure it was the buyer’s decision that ultimately deter- 
mined the outcome of the contested contract, as well as the great variance 
between the just price and the price paid before a Claim could be lodged, are 
indicative of the strong emphasis placed on preserving the freedom of the 
contracting parties to set the price and made sense in strictly business deals. 
It is noteworthy in this context, that the provision B. 19. 10. 66 defines the 
just price in legal and not in economic terms, thereby failing to establish the 
requisite reference point and requiring for it to become operational that it be 
recast in a concrete economic form. This is all the more necessary, because 
the estimation of excessive damage, which sets in motion the process of 
restitution, is formalized as a numerical deviation from the set norm - the 
just price itself. But the Basilica , other legal texts, and the jurisprudence for 
that matter, provide no guidance as to how the value of the thing, and by 


101 Basilica [see n. 31], 2. 3. 206. Similarly : Epitome [see n. 25], 2. 10; Synopsis Minor 
[see n. 31], Z. 2; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], Appendix, Title B, 30; Novel VIII (pp. 945-959) of 
Constantine Porphyrogennitus, in ,/G, I, p. 225. 

102 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 10. 66; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 12. 19; Epitome 
[see n. 25], 16. 30; Peira [see n. 52], 38. 5, 12, 52; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 11.2; 
Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 15. 34, 37, 42; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], TL 93; Hexabiblos 
[see n. 31], 3. 3. 69, 71 and scholium. In practice, potential Claims for restitution could be 
countered as powerful buyers, by means of Creative lawyering, inserted clauses in land sales 
contracts that the seller renounced the protection afforded by the laws on laesio enormis, or 
that land worth more than the price paid for it constituted donation. G. C. Maniatis, Pricing 
of the Factors of Production in the By zantine Economy , in Byz, 73 (2003), pp. 84-86 and 
n. 70; A. E. Laiou, Economic Thought and Ideology, in EHB [see n. 54], III, p. 1134. 
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extension the just price, is to be calculated, a lacuna which in practice raises 
issues of interpretation and enforcement. The tenor of the legislation sug- 
gests that this unwieldy concept was operationalized by resorting to: {di) fiat, 
i.e. decrees which linked the just price to a Standard of value (5iaxipr|Gic;), 
to be determined by a third party - the market forces in competitive markets 
(in effect being equivalent to the going market price), local customs, or 
designated experts in imperfect markets (e.g., in sales of land, cases of fam- 
ily or inheritance law); (b) public law regulations , which fixed interest rates 
or repayment terms on recovered property; and (c) ad hoc court and admin¬ 
istrative decisions (e.g. by the eparch), usually based on estimations by 
experts, following the lodging of a complaint by the aggrieved party, e.g., 
in valuables, 103 building contracts, 104 or sales of land. In the absence of any 
guidelines and in the face of the free interplay of market forces advocated 
by the state, this approach suggests a sensible and practical method of esti- 
mating the just price. The rule reflected a legitimate concem of a govern- 
ment mindful of the socio-economic importance of the institution of private 
property and the practical consequences of grossly unfair practices in trans- 
actions deriving thereof. A “hands off” policy would have been socially and 
politically incorrect and remiss. 

Boistering the Competitive Process 

To instill good faith and ensure faimess in business deals, Statute law and 
the Book of the Eparch set norms of business behavior and Standards for the 
orderly conduct of commercial transactions. Agreements properly and legally 
constituted were valid in perpetuity and could not be nullified because one 
of the parties reneged. 105 Haggling and puffing were seen as taking place as 
a matter of course before a sales contract was consummated. Aggressive 
bargaining was an inseparable and essential part of trade negotiations as it 
fostered price competition. Exaggerated praise and affirmations without com- 
mitment were not binding; but if the vendor categorically pledged non- 
existing attributes he was liable for deception. 106 Vendors, having agreed on 
the price and received eamest money, were forbidden to raise the price of the 
good. 107 Buyers were not permitted to exact a reduction of the agreed upon 


103 BE [see n. 85], 2. 2. 

104 BE [see n. 85], 23. 3; Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 3. 8. 42. 

105 Novel 17 (959-963) of Romanus II, in JG, I, pp. 244-246; Novel 20 (1082) of Alexius 
I Comnenus, in JG, I, p. 297; pp. 237-238 and n. 113 below. 

106 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 10. 17; Peira [see n. 52], 38. 30; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], 
A. 92; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 3. 3.19 and scholium; 3. 3. 66. 

107 BE [see n. 85], 6. 11; 9. 2; 10. 5; 11. 5; 18. 5. 
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price craftily, e.g., by claiming that the good was of substandard quality, 
overpriced, or obtainable elsewhere cheaper. 108 Seilers who failed to deliver 
on a deal were liable for the buyers’ loss of potential gain. 109 After the deliv- 
ery of the sold article, the seller could not back out on grounds that he 
changed his mind. 110 Had a vendor sold an item which he did not actually 
own and it was subsequently legally taken away from the buyer, he was 
liable to the purchaser for the price as well as for the lost potential gain. 111 
Outbidding another guild member’s firm and hence binding price offer was 
forbidden. 112 Agreed penalties for breach of contract in commercial transac- 
tions were enforceable unless they were exorbitant. 113 Sales influenced by 
misleading Information (e.g., misrepresentation of quality), 114 coercion, 
intimidation, 115 or fraud were invalid. 116 Concealment of hidden blemishes 
could result in cancellation of the deal, reduction of the price, or a fine; 
however, the vendor was not responsible for defects that were obvious or 
were made known to the buyer. 117 Practically, sellers were served notice that 
they ought to act in good faith (caveat venditor). 

The law proceeded from the presumption that, as long as the parties to 
the exchange were in a position to evaluate their own circumstances and 
make decisions based on realistic assessments, their contractual arrange- 
ments had to be given effect. Each party agrees to the exchange because he 
believes that he will receive something of greater value to him than he is to 


108 BE [see n. 85], 18. 5; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 6. 14. 12. 

109 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 8. 1, 21; 9. 1. 87; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 10. 1; 
Epitome [see n. 25], 16. 54; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 3. 3. 52. 

110 Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 9. 1; Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata [see n. 68], 11. 16; 
Ecloga Privata Aucta [see n. 99], 10. 2; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 15. 52. 

111 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 11, 56; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 13. 11, 13; Epit¬ 
ome [see n. 25], 16. 64; Peira [see n. 52], 38. 85; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 11. 4; 
Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 15. 33; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], FL 20; Hexabiblos [see 
n. 31], 1. 9. 14 and scholium; 3. 3. 77. 

112 BE [see n. 85], 12. 5; 13. 3. 

113 Basilica [see n. 31], 11. 10. 1; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 17. 77; Peira [see n. 52], 
45. 1-19; Novel 17 (959-963) of Romanus 11, in./G, I, pp. 244-46; Novel 66 (1166) of Manuel 
I Comnenus, in JG, I, p. 395; Novel 26 (1306) of Andronicus 11, in JG, I, p. 536; L. Burg¬ 
mann, Prostimon , in ODB 111, p. 1741. 

114 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 10. 1; 19.8. 22; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 10. 6, 9; 
Epanagoge [see n. 36], 39. 33; Epitome [see n. 25], 16. 11 n. 18; Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata 
[see n. 68], 11. 14; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 15. 45. 

115 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 10. 61, 65; 10. 2. 21; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 12. 
18; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 6. 5; Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 5. 4; Epitome [see n. 25], 14. 
30; 16. 29; Peira [see n. 52], 38. 51; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 15, 21, 36; Hexabiblos 
[see n. 31], 1. 11. 2, 3, 11, 12, 13; 3. 3. 68. 

116 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 10. 68, 72, 73; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 12. 1, 22; 
Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 49. 1; Epitome [see n. 25], 16. 29, 48; Peira [see n. 52], 38. 54. 

117 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 10. 4; Peira [see n. 52], 38. 21; Ecloga Privata Aucta [see 
n. 99], 10. 3; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], A. 92; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 3. 3. 65. 
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give in retum. Besides, in a workably competitive market, the parties have 
the choice to shop around, bargain, or wait, so that they can make informed 
decisions and strike the best deal. The exchange therefore will benefit both 
parties, at least in their own judgment, which explains their engagement as 
opposed to no exchange at all. Being pragmatic, the authorities discounted 
the notion that state officials could outperform the dictates of the market 
mechanism by setting prices they deemed right and thereby substituting 
their judgment for the impersonal market forces, and correctly sensed the 
enormity and unworkability of such a major undertaking in a complex busi- 
ness environment. They fully appreciated that centrally fixed prices would 
have been counterproductive as they would have led to shortages and black 
marke ts. 

The tenor of the law, as reflected in the Basilica , the Book of the Eparch , 
and the legal texts composed between the tenth and fourteenth centuries, pro- 
vide unmistakable evidence that the state did not interfere with the process of 
price formation, that the going market prices were established under unfettered 
competition, and that prices reflected the prevailing market conditions, i.e. the 
interplay of effective demand and supply. Earlier attempts at price Controls by 
Diocletian in 301 118 and Justinian in 544 119 were short-lived and did not pro- 
duce the desired effects, while the notion of just price and its correlative 
excessive injury persisted but had very limited applicability and success. 120 To 
be sure, the authorities did not make an intellectual effort to analyze the func- 
tions and the workings of the price mechanism. But even though they did not 
work out an analytical framework to explain the formation of prices, they were 
fully aware of the beneficial effect of the competitive interaction of the con¬ 
tracting parties on market prices, as they were cognizant of the price distor- 
tions caused by the concentration of economic power. They understood that 
shortages (real or artificial) resulted in higher prices and plenty in lower 
prices, as they were aware of the factors that caused prices to fluctuate. On 
the other hand, they were concemed that market prices could be manipulated. 
To prevent such occurrences and ensure the unimpeded functioning of the 
market mechanism, they enacted pro-competitive legislation and set norms of 
business conduct to thwart unfair competition. 

The competitive process was buttressed with a set of institutional 
arrangements. They included such legal props as anti-monopoly legislation, 


118 H. Michell, The Edict of Diocletian: A Theory of Price Fixing in the Roman Empire, 
in The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 13 (1947), pp. 1-12. 

119 Novel 122 of 544. 

120 G. C. Maniatis, Operationalization of the Concept of Just Price in the By zantine Legal, 
Economic and Political System, in Byz, 71 (2001), pp. 157-163. 
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inflicting stiff penalties even on remiss tribunals, 121 anti-forestalling and 
anti-hoarding rules, 122 the one-man one-trade directive in guild organized 
sectors, effectively prohibiting vertical and horizontal integration of enter- 
prises, 123 Organization of the marketplace in a fashion that prevented frag- 
mentation, increased efficiency, and kept prices and transaction costs low, 124 
assurances regarding the enforceability of property rights in a court of law 
or through arbitration, and norms of business behavior to ensure fairness in 
commercial deals and forestall illicit competition. 125 Enforced consistently, 
these measures went a long way toward thwarting monopolistic practices, 
maintaining competition, and assuring the consumer of a fair deal. The 
authorities opted for a free - but not unbridled - market economy, favoring 
market-based economic policies and Solutions. These conceptions were rein¬ 
forced by prudential legislation aimed to prevent abuse of market power and 
unsavory practices that resulted in profiteering. Equality of opportunity 
rather than equality of results was the foundation of the state’s industrial and 
commercial policies. 


Pricing of the Factors of Production 

There was no direct state intervention regarding the pricing of the factors 
of production in Byzantium - with the exception of Capital. Yet, indirectly , 
institutional and social inroads inadvertently exerted undue influence on real- 
ized factor prices and on the role of the market mechanism. In the agricul¬ 
tural sector, aside from economic factors, the demand for and supply of labor 
and hence wage levels were materially influenced by the social structure, the 
institutional setting (large estates, paroikia , extended family), and political 


121 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 18. 1; Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 15. 25; SynopsisBasilicorum 
[see n. 31], El. 24. 1; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 11. 7; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], M. 4. 

122 Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 22. 6; 60. 44. 2; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], EL 24. 3; 
Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 35. 57; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], E. 45; Hexabiblos [see 
n. 31], 6. 15.7; 6. 14. 13;ß£[seen. 85], 10. 2. Cf. also ß£, 7. 1; 11.3; 13.4; 14. 1; 15.6; 
16. 5; 20. 3. 

123 Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 32. 1; BE [see n. 85], 2. 1; 4. 1, 7; 5. 1; 6. 14, 15; 8. 6; 10. 
1, 5, 6; 11. 2, 8; 12. 4, 6; 13. 1; 14. 2; 15. 1; 18. 5; 21. 7. The intention of the rule was to 
prevent enterprise growth unrelated to market demand. The authorities were concemed that 
union of enterprises dealing in industrial or trade activities would have resulted in acquisition 
of monopoly power by entrenched guild members, dominant occupancy of the marketplace, 
and weakening or elimination of competitors through the exercise of sheer market power. 
They were convinced that the risk of monopolization of the market outweighed the potential 
benefits of integration, preferring to err on the side of caution. The policy ahn of the rule was 
that the growth of market demand be shared by as many firms as possible and be met by 
existing firms and new entry thereby fostering intense competition. 

124 See pp. 228-230 above. 

125 See pp. 237-238 above. 
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expediencies (the paroikos Status of workers), which tended to diminish the 
flow of labor supply and ossify the stock of the available labor force locally. 
The net effect of these extra-economic elements was that labor mobility was 
restricted, and the bulk of the available manpower became for all practical 
purposes captive and it did not participate in the competitive process of price 
formation. Hence, the fragmented labor submarkets remained thin and rigid, 
were heavily influenced by the hiring landlords, and their role in factor allo- 
cation and in setting the price of labor on purely economic considerations 
was limited. By contrast, in urban sites wages were much less influenced by 
institutional constraints, and rates were determined by the contracting parties 
in a free market setting as the labor pool formed distinct submarkets accord- 
ing to trade and level of skills. Contrary to what has been asserted, 126 wages 
in the Capital were not fixed by the state or the guilds. 

Land prices in rural areas were determined not only by economic factors, 
e.g., the interplay of demand and supply, the availability and price of Capital 
and labor, the degree of substitutability among lands of varying grades, rain- 
fed or irrigated fields, fertility, location, crops that could be grown, the 
demand for the derived marketable products, but by the System of land 
tenure, the institutional Setup, and the social structure of the society as well. 
Unlike urban land sales, rural land transactions were conducted in frag¬ 
mented markets and in a socially and institutionally constrained environ- 
ment. These conditions impeded the competitive process and the normal 
functioning of market forces in price formation, and tended to result in 
one-sided contracts at prices below competitive levels. Characteristically, 
the bargaining power of a seller of a parcel of land was attenuated by the 
legally established preemption right of an assortment of preferred contigu- 
ous property owners and the manner in which this right was exercised. 127 
Financial need, indebtedness, and heavy taxation often led to undesired 
sales, circumstances that enhanced the bargaining power of the buyer and 
enabled him to negotiate from a position of strength. 128 


126 Guerdan, Byzantium [see n. 94], p. 95; Diehl, Byzantium [see n. 96], p. 89; A. Kazh- 
dan, Guilds , in ODB II, p. 887; Talbot Rice, Byzantium [see n. 96], pp. 121-123; Kazhdan 
- Wharton Epstein, Byzantine Culture [see n. 51], p. 22; J. Lindsay, Byzantium into Europe: 
The Story of Byzantium as the First Europe (326-1204 A.D.) and its Further Contrihution tili 
1453 A.D., London, 1952, p. 160; Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation [see n. 30], p. 175; 
Kazhdan, State [see n. 51], p. 99. 

127 See pp. 221-222 and n. 55 above. 

128 The view that the price of land was “in part” determined by the state - see A. E. Laiou, 
HÖiapöpcpcoo}'} zfjg zipfjg zfjg yfjg ozö BvCävzio, in Avramea - Laiou - Chrysos, Byzantium: 
State and Society [see n. 27], p. 339 - is infelicitous. The state, exclusively for fiscal purposes 
and administrative convenience, assessed the taxahle value of the land, not the price of land, 
for the puipose of alienation, defining three brackets of taxable income based on the quality 
(productivity) of the land. For the rule see Oikonomides, Fiscalite [see n. 56], pp. 49-50; 
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In the interest of fairness, the authorities established maximum interest 
rates for the price of Capital , based on the form of Capital loaned out and the 
socio-economic Status of the contracting parties . 129 Heavy tax bürden, hoard- 
ing, accumulation of funds for the purchase of land, and savings for dowries 
siphoned off a large part of private savings available for lending. In the face 
of much greater demand, the legally enforced interest rate structure meant 
that the price of Capital was fixed below equilibrium level giving rise to 
chronic scarcity of Capital. Though politically expedient, the measure was 
counterproductive as it effectively reduced the supply of loanable funds and 
perpetuated the shortage of Capital. The measure lacked economic rationale 
as it defied the operative market forces, created incentives to circumvent the 
arbitrarily fixed rate structure, gave rise to a busy and uncontrollable infor¬ 
mal market, raised the cost of borrowing, and undermined the enforceability 
of the instituted regulatory System. Since only the lender is in a position to 
assess the magnitude of the risk involved in each instance because of his 
personal knowledge of the Standing of the prospective debtor and his 


J. Lefort et al ., Geometries dufisc byzcmtine (Realites byzcintines, 4), Paris, 1991, p. 62. For 
the constellation of economic forces and institutional parameters that determined the price of 
land, see Maniatis, Pricing of the Factors of Production [see n. 102], pp. 80-90. 

129 Dignitaries were not permitted to Charge a rate of interest more than 4 % annually; 
bankers, manufacturers and merchants could stipulate a rate up to 8 %, while all other lenders 
up to 6 %; maritime and bottomry loans could command a rate up to 12 %. Interest on loans 
in kind (e.g., grain, olive oil) extended to farmers could not exceed 12 %, while interest in 
money loans was fixed at 4 %. The creditor was not allowed to take as collateral the farmer’s 
land, livestock or slaves. Furthermore, compounding interest rate was prohibited; the sum total 
of interest paid could not exceed the principal, and if it was paid, it was counted against the 
principal. The use of fronts or other devices to exact a higher interest rate (e.g., local customs, 
commissions) was forbidden, and the excess over the legal rate could not be claimed. CJ, 4. 
32. 26; Basilica [see n. 31], 23. 3. 71 and scholium; 23. 3. 19, 74, 75 scholium, 76 and 
scholium, 78; 53. 3. 48; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], T. 11. 17 and scholium (p), 19, 21, 
22; Epitome [see n. 25], 86-90; Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 22. 13, 23, 37; Peira [see 
n. 52], 16. 61; 19. 1, 15, 25, 40, 57, 59, 62; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 15. 15-17; 
Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 17. 18, 19, 38, 40, 41; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], T. 6; Ecloga 
Privata Aucta [see n. 99], 11. 13; Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 3. 7. 5, 11 and scholium, 12, 20, 
22, 23; 6. 15. 5. The Provision which forbade the creditor to take as collateral the farmer’s 
assets remained in force through the thirteenh Century and feil into desuetude thereafter as 
impractical. Prochiron Auctum , 17. 21, 27; Hexabiblos, 3. 5. 27, 50. In the eleventh Century, 
in the face of rising demand for Capital and dearth of loanable funds, the legal maximum on 
interest rates was raised substantially by the practice of Converting six percentage points into 
six nomismata per pound of gold (seventy two nomismata). Thus, the rates 4 %, 6 %, 8 %, 
and 12 % effectively became 5.55 %, 8.33 %, 11.11 %, and 16.6 % per annum. J. B. Bury 
(ed.), E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, London, 1898, 
Appendix 13 by Bury, pp. 533-534; Ostrogorsky, History [see n. 30], p. 190 n. 1. On the 
evolution of the interest rate structure in Byzantium and its rationale, see Maniatis, Just Price 
[see n. 120], pp. 178-186. On the perception of usury in Byzantium, see A. Laiou, Nummus 
parit nummos : Vusurier, le juriste et le philosophe a Byzance, in Comptes rendus des seances 
de EAcademie des Inscriptions et Beiles Lettres, 143, 2 (1999), pp. 583-604. 
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surrounding circumstances, it is unrealistic to expect interest rates set by fiat 
to reflect consistently and unerringly the ever-changing demand and supply 
conditions and individual situations. While appreciative of the economic 
necessity of interest as a reward for the use of a scarce resource, in their 
eagerness to harmonize antithetic interests the authorities entertained the 
unfounded belief that they could devise and implement a stratified and last- 
ing interest rate structure. This was an unrealistic premise and an unworka- 
ble sense of fairness. The adopted artificial rates were impracticable as mar¬ 
ket forces would shift the entire rate structure toward a unified equilibrium 
rate, adjusted further for inflation, loan maturity, and the associated risk. 


The Guild System 

The institutional structure of business firms comprised guild-organized pri¬ 
vate enterprises, the largest relatively 44 Capital intensive” occupying the upper 
end of what still might be called small scale industry, operating in a few 
state-designated sectors and only in the Capital, and a host of unorganized 
nano-and-small-scale enterprises operating outside the guild organizational 
structure in the Capital and in the provinces . 130 Instituted for the common 
good, while extant, the guild System aimed to secure key supplies of comes- 
tibles and raw materials at reasonable prices from abroad and the provinces at 
times through collective purchases, to establish and enforce norms of business 
behavior and Standards for the orderly function of the marketplace and the 
conduct of commercial transactions, to prevent unlawful competition and 
unsavory practices, such as adulteration of goods, underweight sales, profi¬ 
teering, and to thwart the production and trade of forbidden and hence non- 
tradable articles, mainly prized silks. The misperceived notion that the guilds 
were ubiquitous and the fact that they had exclusive rights in the import, 
Processing and sale of a number of manufactured and traded products has 
created the false impression of a highly regulated economy where the imper¬ 
sonal market forces and the price mechanism were virtually inoperative and 
price competition was severely weakened . 131 Appreciation of the function, 
domain, and scope of the guilds’ operations, and demonstration of the extent 
of the price-setting power individual guild members actually wielded should 
help dispel prevailing misperceptions. 


130 For compelling evidence that guilds were never established in the provinces and that 
they ceased to exist in the Capital by the end of the twelfth Century, see G. C. Maniatis, The 
Domain of Private Guilds in the Byzantine Economy, Tenth to Twelfth Centuries, in DOP , 55 
(2001), pp. 351-369. 

131 See pp. 232-237 and n. 96 above. 
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By law, certain economic activities in the Capital (industrial, commercial, 
Services) had to be undertaken exclusively by private enterprises organized 
into guilds, thereby establishing their sectoral sphere of Operation - these 
crafts were not to be practiced outside the guild System. It would serve no 
purpose to set up an organizational structure, designate operational functions 
at each stage of the productive process, and enact elaborate regulations con- 
cerning admission, obligations and conduct, only to let the assigned activi¬ 
ties be practiced outside the guild System. Had this happened, the guild 
System effectively would have been inoperative. The prevailing view is that 
all crafts were mandatorily organized into guilds . 132 However, only manu- 
facturing and trade establishments operating in a limited number of state 
designated sectors considered vital to the local economy or essential to the 
provisioning of the city were compulsorily organized into guilds, because 
the government deemed it necessary to oversee their activities. A multitude 
of crafts and trades spanning a cross-section of economic endeavors were 
deliberately left outside the guild System and the state’s purview because the 
authorities had no particular interest in regulating their activities: their large 
number, diverse activities, and small scale of operations would have ren- 
dered their supervision unmanageable; their trades did not involve prohib- 
ited articles; they operated in a highly competitive environment; and they 
were subject to Statute law for reprehensible business practices . 133 Hence, 
their compulsory inclusion in countless guilds would have served no useful 


132 Nicole, Le Livre du Prefet [see n. 94], pp. 3, 11; Ch. Diehl, Etüde s Byzantines, Paris, 
1905, p. 143; B. Mendle, Les corporations Byzantines , in Bsl, 22 (1961), p. 303; Zoras, Cor- 
porazioni bizantine [see n. 94], pp. 153, 207; Mickwitz, Kartellfunktionen [see n. 94], pp. 226, 
230; Macri, Organisation [see n. 94], p. 33; Kazhdan, Tsechi [see n. 94], pp. 137-38; Idem, 
Derevnja [see n. 51], pp. 308, 334; Sjuzjumov, Remeslo [see n. 94], pp. 18-19; Sideris, Toxopia 
[see n. 94], pp. 264, 267-68; Angold, Byzantine ‘City ’ [see n. 96], p. 29; Runciman, Byzantine 
Trade [see n. 94], p. 154 n. 12; Lopez, Silk Industry [see n. 96], p. 20; Ostrogorsky, History 
[see n. 30], pp. 253-54; Freshfield, Roman Law [see n. 94], pp. xii-xiii; P. Schreiner, Die 
Organisation byzantinischer Kaufleute und Handwerker , in H. Jankuhn - E. Ebel (eds), Unter¬ 
suchungen zu Handel und Verkehr der vor- und fruegeschichtlichen Zeit in Mittel- und Nor¬ 
deuropa, VI: Organisationsformen der Kaufmannsvereinigungen in der Spätantike und im 
frühen Mittelalter, Goettingen, 1989, p. 51; S. Vryonis, Jr., Byzantine ArjpoKpaxia and the 
Guilds in the Eleventh Century, in DOP, 17 (1963), pp. 293-294,297 n. 26; H. Hunger, State 
and Society in Byzantium (1982), in Idem, Epidosis. Gesammelte Schriften zur byzantinischen 
Geists- und Kulturgeschichte, Munich, 1989, p. 205; Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
[see n. 94], p. 41; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo [see n. 49], pp. 148-149; G. Dagron, The 
Urban Economy, Seventh-Twelfth Centuries, in EHB [see n. 54], 2, p. 407; W. Treadgold, A 
History of the Byzantine State and Society, Stanford, 1997, p. 574. 

133 Basilica [see n. 31], 20. 1. 22 scholium; 60. 22. 6; 60. 44. 2; Synopsis Basilicorum 
[see n. 31], FL 24. 3, 5; Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 16. 30; Peira [see n. 52], 38. 29, 30; 
Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 11. 2; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], EL 18, 42; E. 45; Hexa- 
biblos [see n. 31], 3. 3. 15, 19, 70 and scholium, 72; 6. 14. 12, 13, 16. 
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purpose and would have been impractical and fiscally prohibitive. The reg- 
ulatory System was not as pervasive as has been thought. 134 

The statutory guild organizational structure, the attendant division of 
labor, 135 and the exclusive production and marketing of their wares has led 
to the belief that the guilds were empowered to stifle intra-guild competition 
and exercise unbounded monopoly pricing power. 136 However, the existence 


134 The only craftsmen and merchants required to be organized into guilds were jewelers 
C BE [see n. 85], 2), bankers (BE, 3), those involved in silk manufacturing and trade (BE, 4-8), 
linen and spiee dealers (BE, 9, 10), candlemakers (BE, 11), soapmakers (BE, 12), tanners and 
saddlers (BE, 14). A number of necessities were also handled by guilds: bread (BE, 18 ), fish 
(BE, 17), meat (BE, 15, 16), wine (BE, 19), groceries and hardware (BE, 13). Over fifty 
unregulated crafts are enumerated in Basilica [see n. 31], 54. 6. 6 and BE, 22. 1, and many 
more in Ph. Koukoules, Bv^avnvcov Bioq koi TJohTiopög, Athens, 1948, B, I, pp. 179-243. 
Important industries located in the Capital and its outskirts, e.g., metalworking, woodworking, 
glassmaking, woolen and linen, pottery, grain milling, operated outside the guild organiza¬ 
tional structure. Many trades dealing in other equally important and heavily marketed con¬ 
sumer goods, such as vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs, poultry, clothing, shoes, firewood, con- 
struction materials, remained unorganized. Koder, ’ EnayysJpaTa [see n. 94], p. 366. 

The prevailing view is that the Byzantine guilds were genetically related to the Roman col- 
legici. Mickwitz, Karte llfimktionen [see n. 94], p. 232; Kazhdan, Tsechi [see n. 94], p. 144; 
Sjuzjumov, Remeslo [see n. 94], p. 13; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo [see n. 49], p. 152; 
P. Charanis, On the Social Structure of the Later Roman Empire, in Byz, 17 (1946), pp. 49-50. 
However, important changes had taken place over the centuries. Unlike the Roman times, the 
individual in Byzantium was not bound to his calling, guild membership was no longer compul- 
sory and hereditary for every profession, and a wide ränge of crafts remained unregulated. Entry 
was linked to integrity, capability and means, while exit was uninhibited. Stoeckle, Byzantinis¬ 
che Zuenfte [see n. 94], pp. 138, 140; Ostrogorsky, History [see n. 30], p. 254; Lopez, Silk 
Industry [see n. 96], p. 9; Dagron, Urban Economy [see n. 132], pp. 405-414. The five private 
guilds involved in the import and processing of raw silk, manufacture of silks, and the marketing 
of the domestically produced and imported silks were newly instituted entities. Lopez, Silk 
Industry, pp. 4 n. 2, 8-16. Change of occupation within the guild was permissible provided one 
relinquished his current trade. BE [see n. 85], 18. 5. Guild members retained their managerial 
independence and their own trading Capital, while their property no longer was liable for the 
obligations of the guild. Significantly, contrary to the Roman experience, the Byzantine state 
imposed no price Controls on Commodities handled by guilds. 

135 There was a clear-cut division labor within the guild System, in the sense that no guild 
was allowed to undertake the economic activity assigned to another. Basilica [see n. 31], 60. 
32. 1; BE [see n. 85], 18. 5. 

136 Nicole, Le Livre du Prefet [see n. 94], p. 293; Stoeckle, Byzantinische Zuenfte [see 
n. 94], pp. 99-100, 102; Mickwitz, Kartellfunktionen [see n. 94], pp. 208-209, 213-217, 228- 
231, 234; Idem, Die Organisationsformen zweier Gewerbe im X. Jahrhundert, in BZ, 36 
(1936), p. 73; Idem, Un probleme d’influence: Byzance et Veconomie de Toccident medieval, 
in Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, 7 (1936), pp. 25-26; Zoras, Corporazioni 
byzantine [see n. 94], pp. 70-71, 105, 107-108; Macri, Organisation [see n. 94], p. 53; 
J. R Waltzing, Etüde historique sur les corporations professionneles chez les Romains, Lou- 
vain, 1895, 1, p. 481; Andreades, Economic Life [see n. 94], pp. 57, 62-63, 66-67; Kazhdan, 
Derevnja [see n. 51], pp. 319-21, 323, 331, 334-336; Idem, Tsechi [see n. 94], pp. 138-140; 
Lopez, Silk Industry [see n. 96], pp. 15-18, 20, 23; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo [see 
n. 49], pp. 130, 139, 148, 150-151, 154; Sjuzjumov, Remeslo [see n. 94], p. 24; E. Frances, 
L’etat et les metiers a Byzance, in Bsl, 23 (1962), pp. 239-241; Browning, Byzantine Empire 
[see n. 96], p. 79; A. Kazhdan, Guilds, in ODB II, p. 887; D. Simon, Die byzantinischen 
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of a fiat guild monopoly did not ipso facto imply monopolistic pricing behav- 
ior by individual guild members or elimination of intra-guild competition, as 
has been argued. A sharp distinction should be made between the exclusive 
right of the guild members as a group to be involved in a particular economic 
activity, and the ability of individual guild members to take advantage of this 
prerogative and wield monopoly pricing power in the marketplace. What is 
true for the entire guild membership as a dass is not necessarily true for each 
member of the dass (“fallacy of division”). Effective exercise of monopoly 
pricing required the existence of highly concentrated market structures, col- 
lusive action by guild members with ability to set prices and enforce price 
discipline on fractious members to ensure compliance, closed entry into the 
guild, protection from external competition, and a supportive or quiescent 
officialdom. These conditions were nonexistent. 

The degree of market concentration is an important determining factor 
that defines the players’ attitude and pricing behavior. The evidence points 
to the existence of market structures that generally were characterized by a 
large number of firms, 137 a wide ränge of enterprise scale of operations, 138 


Seidenzuenfte, in BZ, 68 (1975), pp. 24,41-42,44; Kazhdan - Constable, People and Power 
[see n. 44], p. 135; Angold, Byzantine ‘City ’ [see n. 96], p. 29; Idem, Byzantine Empire [see 
n. 94], p. 93; N. Oikonomides, Entrepreneurs, in G. Cavallo (ed.), The Byzantines, Chicago, 
1997, pp. 154-160. See also notes 94 and 96 above. Schreiner, Organisation [see n. 132], 
p. 54, maintains that the guild System allowed the state, if necessary, to set and control prices, 
while Runciman, Byzantine Trade [see n. 94], p. 158, argues that “when prices and profits 
are not specified in the articles of the gild, the prefect could fix them according to the circum- 
stances of the moment.” In a later elaboration, Kazhdan, State [see n. 51], pp. 99-100, pre- 
sents a picture of a state-organized and strictly controlled private economy, asserting that, 
although the substructure of the Byzantine economy was based on private ownership and 
private enterprise, Byzantium was not a society of free private owners and producers, as the 
eparch of the Capital and his staff were empowered through the guild System to control the 
quality and the price of the product as well as the conditions in the workshops. 

137 Although the Book of the Eparch alludes only to several {BE [see n. 85], 6. 4; 14. 1, 2; 
16. 3; 17. 4; 19. 1), most guilds had large membership and more than one chief (e.g. bakers, 
silk manufacturers and traders, leathermakers, soapmakers, candlemakers). Cf. Stoeckle, Byz¬ 
antinische Zuenfte [see n. 94], p. 79; Christophilopoulos, Znvxcyyiai [see n. 94], p. 49. 

138 The ability of enterprising individuals to form partnerships (n. 155 below) and thereby 
pool together their available resources, augment the financial strength of their enterprise, and 
spread the risk; the absence of price Controls in manufacturing and Wholesale activities; the 
lack of any restrictions on enterprise scale of operations; the intra-and-inter-sectoral differ- 
ences in the Capital intensity of such industries as textiles, leathermaking, candlemaking, and 
soapmaking to name a few; the fact that guild members in several important trades contributed 
to a fund according to their means for the collective purchase of imported inputs {BE [see 
n. 85], 5. 3; 6. 8; 7. 4; 9. 3); and the existence of guild members who were unable to procure 
supplies Wholesale and had to buy retail from wealthier members {BE, 6. 9; 7. 2, 4), attest to 
the varying financial strength of the players and the concomitant asymmetric size distribution 
of industrial and commercial enterprises. The views therefore expressed by Mango, Byzantium 
[see n. 96], p. 56, that the guild System was “designed” to discourage private initiative and 
enrichment; Diehl, Byzantium [see n. 96], p. 89, that the Organization of the guilds left no 
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designation of narrowly bounded marketplaces, and a regulated albeit virtu- 
ally unimpeded entry of firms, 139 conditions that resulted in competitive 
market structures and fostered an individualistic attitude and a potent inter- 
seller and inter-buyer rivalry among guild members. Express or tacit agree- 
ments leading to monopolistic situations and price-fixing were illegal and 
unenforceable, thereby limiting the opportunity for concerted action. 140 
Moreover, the threat of economic exploitation and decimation of an 
aggrieved guild member by means of underhanded practices would most 
certainly have invited the member’s forceful reaction in the face of high 
stakes and would have elicited state Intervention. A similar reaction and 
response would be expected in the case of wronged consumers. 

The view has been expressed that the state deliberately did not allow 
private individuals to manufacture “on a more than petty scale”, 141 that 
private initiative and private Capital accumulation were stifled by expedient 
administrative devices, and that the economy was “restrained by the 
state”. 142 In small-scale, largely labor-intensive activities occupying the 


room for independent work or individual initiative; Ostrogorsky, History [see n. 30], p. 288, 
that the draconian state Controls left no place for the deployment of private initiative to any 
great extent; and Oikonomides, Entrepreneurs [see n. 136], p. 156, that the economic power 
and aggressiveness so necessary for making progress in business and establishing larger enter- 
prises seem to have been absent, are not borne out. 

139 Although conditioned on certain qualifications (integrity, capability, means), payment 
of a one-time nominal entrance fee, and the attestation of several respectable persons, legal 
entry into the manufacturing and trade guilds was not restricted. The Book of the Eparch did 
not fix the number of firms that might be established within each guild. Possession of techni- 
cal skills was not a precondition to setting up shop, as long as the requisite expertise could be 
acquired through hiring or a partnership. M. J. Sjuzjumov, Kniga Eparcha, Sverdlovsk, 1949, 
pp. 85, 211-212; Idem, Remeslo [see n. 94], p. 17; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe ohscestvo [see 
n. 49], p. 140 n. 94. Contra : Kazhdan, Derevnja [see n. 51], p. 317; Idem, Tsechi [see n. 94], 
pp. 141-142. The decision to accept new entrants was not made by guild members, or even 
their chiefs, but by the eparch (BE [see n. 85], 2. 10; 3. 1; 4. 5; 6. 6, 7; 7. 3; 8. 13; 12. 2; 
14. 1; 16. 1). Guild members not only did not nominate, but they were not even consulted on 
prospective candidates. Christophilopoulos, Xwt s/viai [see n. 94], pp. 37-38; Macri, 
Organisation [see n. 94], pp. 52, 73; Sideris, Toxopia. [see n. 94], p. 269; Sjuzjumov, 
RemesIo[ see n. 94], p. 17. Contra : Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation [see n. 30], p. 175. 

140 See pp. 239-240 above. 

141 Runciman, Byzantine Trade [see n. 94], p. 153; Idem, Byzantine Civilisation [see n. 30], 
pp. 173-174, 176. In the same vein : Guerdan, Byzantium [see n. 94], p. 91; Frances, L’etat 
[see n. 136], pp. 239, 241, 243; Idem, La disparition des corporations hyzantines, in Actes du 
Xlle Congres International d’Etudes Byzantines, 1961 , Beigrade, 1964, p. 95; Kazhdan, 
Derevnja [see n. 51], p. 320; Idem, Tsechi [see n. 94], p. 140; Kazhdan - Wharton Epstein, 
Byzantine Culture [see n. 51], p. 22; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe ohscestvo [see n. 49], p. 146. 

142 Oikonomides, Byzantine State [see n. 75], 3, p. 973; Idem, Entrepreneurs [see n. 136], 
p. 157. For concurring views see : Ostrogorsky, History [see n. 30], pp. 253, 288; Macri, 
Organisation [see n. 94], p. 53; Talbot Rice, Byzantium [see n. 96], pp. 121, 123; Mickwitz, 
Organisationsformen [see n. 136], p. 76; Mango, Byzantium [see n. 96], p. 56; Toynbee, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus [see n. 94], pp. 40, 42-43, 57, 69; Lopez, Silk lndustry [see 
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lower end of the small scale spectrum, but even in relatively capital-inten- 
sive industries occupying the upper end of the spectrum, the entrepreneur/ 
master craftsman, being a hands-on worker as well, ensured effective control 
of the work process and obviated the need for supervisory labor. The close 
master-worker relationship ensured low labor turnover, work discipline, and 
relatively high performance as the owner could capture the worker’s full 
potential (at times probably abusively). Coordination of sourcing, produc- 
tion and marketing required the owner’s personal attention and was man- 
ageable as long as the level of activity was modest. The critical point in the 
growth of an industrial establishment was reached when it became essential 
to delegate operational and managerial functions, even if access to Capital 
through self-financing, borrowing or formation of a partnership could be 
ensured. For an increase in the scale of operations placed heavy demand on 
organizational and managerial skills, and many owners might not be capable 
of taking this bold Step because they had moved up from the shop floor, 
lacked such innate capabilities, had no access to financing, or became 
risk-averters above a certain threshold of enterprise size. As a result, enter- 
prise growth - but not sector growth - was held back, as the response to the 
growing demand for an industry’s output tended for the most part to be met 
through the horizontal proliferation of small scale workshops, based on new 
entry of master craftsmen, well-to-do merchants, or vouched for slaves. 
Also, in many instances the ebbs and flows of demand favored smaller units 
affording operational flexibility. This is a more plausible explanation for the 
largely small-scale structure both of guild-organized and unorganized man- 
ufacturing in Byzantium. Indeed, there is no evidence in the legal or primary 
sources that the size of workshops or the number of workers to be employed 
was ever fixed in manufacturing. 143 State interference in the operations of a 
multitude of establishments not only would have been impracticable, but 
such micromanagement would have been counterintuitive, counterproduc¬ 
tive, and contrary to the entrenched free market System in force. 

The alleged guild monopoly and price-fixing power is predicated on the 
implicit, but unwarranted, assumption that the guilds formed a monolithic 


n. 96J, p. 18; Angold, Byzantine Empire [see n. 94], pp. 93-94; Kazhdan, Tsechi [see n. 94], 
pp. 137, 140, 149, 153; Idem, Derevnja [see n. 51], pp. 320, 330-331, 344; Lindsay, Byzan¬ 
tium [see n. 126], p. 159; Frances, L’etat [see n. 136], pp. 239-241, 243; Diehl, Byzantium 
[see n. 96], p. 89; Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation [see n. 30], pp. 173-174, 176; J. Haldon, 
Byzantium: A History, Stroud, 2005, pp. 158-159; A. E. Laiou, The Byzantine Economy : An 
OverView , in EHB III, pp. 1149, 1164; A. E. Laiou - C. Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy, 
Cambridge, 2007, pp. 57-58, 60, 155. The propounded notion is based on misperception of 
the purpose and scope of the Byzantine regulatory regime, and its impact on competiton, 
industrial investment, and growth. See pp. 232-237 and n. 100 above. 

143 See n. 139 above. 
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bloc of like-minded businessmen who acted on command, in unison or in 
conformity with internal regulations entailing disciplinary action for non- 
compliance, and the explicit, but unsupported, view that one of the purposes 
for instituting the guild System was to limit price competition among the 
members of the same guild. 144 Contrary to the practice in the West from 
which these notions derive, the Byzantine guild System did not (and could 
not) aim to raise or maintain prices through concerted action among guild 
members, since such conduct ran counter to the market-oriented tenet 
espoused by the state and the anti-monopoly tenor of the law. Neither the 
state nor the guilds imposed price discipline on guild members to the end of 
thwarting intra-guild competition and protecting the individual member’s 
share in the total business. Prices and profit margins were not fixed at the 
manufacturing or the distribution stages of the productive process. There 
were no external or internal regulations that aimed to ensure uniformity in 
the scale of operations of individual industrial enterprises or the amount of 
output to be produced. New entry into an industry or trade was not legally 
impeded, suggesting ample opportunities for the ranks of the guilds to aug- 
ment. There were no import Controls to shield domestic producers from 
external competition. 145 Exit of inefficient firms under normal competitive 
conditions was not hindered. Nor were the regulations designed to protect 
guild members from the competition of unorganized craftsmen and noble 
owners of workshops, as has been argued. 146 Unimpeded entry of craftsmen 
into the guild-organized sectors ensured intra-guild competition as qualified 
persons could legitimately practice a craft or trade by joining the ranks of 
the guilds and competing freely within the guild organizational structure. As 


144 Mickwitz, Kartellfunktionen [see n. 94], p. 229; Lopez, Silk Industry [see n. 96], p. 18; 
Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo [see n. 49], p. 154. 

145 The 10 % import duty (significantly, raw silk, a-high value high-volume item, was 
exempted - BE [see n. 85], 6. 5) had a fiscal purpose - to raise revenue, not to protect guild 
members and the domestic industry from external competition. Besides, even this nominal rate 
was waived for the Venetian expoiters by the eleventh Century, and sharply reduced for the 
other Latins by the twelfth Century. D. Jacoby, Italian Privileges and Trade in Byzantium 
Before the Fourth Crusade: A Reconsideration (1994), in Idem, Trade, Commodities and 
Shipping in the Medieval Mediterranean (Variorum Reprints ), Aldershot, 1997, Part II, 
pp. 349-368. 

146 Mickwitz, Kartellfunktionen [see n. 94], pp. 228-31, 234; Kazhdan - Constable, 
People and Power [see n. 44], p. 31; Kazhdan - Wharton Epstein, Byzantine Culture [see 
n. 51], p. 22; Kazhdan - Cutler, Continuity and Discontinuity [see n. 32], pp. 473-474; 
Kazhdan, Derevnja [see n. 51], pp. 319-320, 323, 331, 334-336, 344; Idem, Tsechi [see 
n. 94], pp. 138-139, 144, 146, 153; Sjuzjumov, Remeslo [see n. 94], p. 24; Frances, L’etat 
[see n. 136], pp. 239-241; Lopez, Silk Industry [see n. 96], pp. 15-16, 20, 23; Brehier, Insti¬ 
tutions [see n. 27], pp. 458-459; Andreades, Byzance [see n. 96], p. 172; Litavrin, Vizanti¬ 
jskoe obscestvo [see n. 49], pp. 150, 154. 
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long as guildsmen were free to set their own prices, as they were, intra-guild 
competition could not be thwarted. 

The dynamics of market exchange tended to foster economic individual- 
ism and independence, thereby weakening cooperative dealings and result- 
ing in competitive intra-group behavior. After all, guilds were not voluntary 
associations of enterprising individuals with a common agenda; as practi- 
tioners of a particular craft they were coerced into joining a state mandated 
guild. Moreover, fairly large membership resulting in unconcentrated market 
structures; unimpeded entry; difficulties in reaching unanimity due to the 
disparity of bargaining power and the direct conflict of interest of the mem- 
bers as to how the costs of and benefits from collective action will be shared 
- further exacerbated in the face of ever-changing market conditions; unen- 
forceability of collusive arrangements and price discipline on fractious 
members in a multi-player setting; unpredictability of the potential benefits 
of synergy; and lack of a supportive or quiescent administration were potent 
countervailing forces which tended to deter concerted action and foster a 
pro-competitive attitude among guild members. A set of regulatory provi- 
sions of agoranomic nature ensured correct business conduct in commercial 
deals, promoted the orderly function of the marketplace, and maintained a 
level playing field. This was achieved by facilitating access of all guild 
members to market opportunities, by forestalling unlawful competition, and 
by establishing a set of non-shifting parameters that defined unambiguously 
the rules of the game. Contrary to what has been argued, 147 guild members 
could ill-afford to become lax and complacent or feel secure under the guild 
umbrella, because they were not immune from competition. On the whole, 
the authorities refrained from Controlling the prices of inputs and Outputs, 
skill supply, and, in general, from micromanaging the firms’ operations. 
Rather, they preferred outcomes attained through the competitive process 
and the dynamic interaction of market forces. 148 The long-standing view of 


147 N. Oikonomides, Le marshand byzantin des provinces (IXe-Xle S.), in Mercati e mercanti 
nelTalto medioevo : L’area euroasiatica e l’area mediterranea. Setimana di Studi del Centro 
ltaliano sulVAlto Medioevo, 23-29 Aprile 1992, Spoleto, 1993, p. 658; Idem, Entrepreneurs [see 
n. 136], pp. 156-157; Kazhdan - Constable, People and Power [see n. 44], p. 48. 

148 On the impact of market structures and the degree of prevailing competition on the 
price-setting power of individual guild members in an array of manufacturing industries, see 
G. C. Maniatis, Organization, Market Structure, and Modus Operandi of the Private Silk 
lndustry in Tenth-Century Byzantium, in DOP, 53 (1999), pp. 263-332; Idem, The Guild-Or- 
ganized Candle Manufacturing lndustry in Constantinople — Tenth-Twelfth Centuries, in Bsl, 
67 (2009), pp. 199-220; Idem, The Guild-Organized Soap Manufacturing lndustry in Con¬ 
stantinople: Tenth-Twelfth Centuries, in Byz, 80 (2010), pp. 247-264; Idem, Organization, 
Market Structure and Modus Operandi ofthe Guild-Organized Leather Manufacturing lndus¬ 
try in Tenth-Century Constantinople, in BZ, 103 (2010), pp. 639-677. 
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a shackled economy is indefensible - a growing economy is incompatible 
with rigid state Controls . 149 

Views have been held that guild rules and regulations were lax or dormant, 
were implemented by corrupt civil servants, and hence they remained largely 
unenforced. 150 These assertions are unsubstantiated. No evidence has been 
adduced to date leading to the conclusion that guild members could flout the 
law with impunity, and the skeptics have yet to show that the state failed to 
enforce the law. They dismiss offhand the willingness and ability of the 
authorities to implement the rules and regulations, and slight the capacity of 
the aggrieved to fend off infringements on their rights or prerogatives. 
Besides, the way the supervisory apparatus was set up had potent built-in 
deterrents. Illegal conduct and flagrant transgressions of the law could 
hardly have escaped the attention of vigilant chiefs, while transgressors 
would have had great difficulty in circumventing the law unscathed believ- 
ing that they could remain undetected, that they could rely on venal public 
officials to cover up infractions, or that they could quash indictments. Tri¬ 
bunals were also liable to penalties if, because of venality, discrimination or 
other failings, they did not enforce the law. 151 There is no evidence that 
guild members, individually or collectively, ever possessed the requisite 
economic power or political clout to influence the authorities and remain 
above the law. In implementing the Statutes of the guilds, the emperor 
appointed trusted civil servants who were accountable to him, not individu- 
als who had purchased their office expecting to secure a satisfactory retum 
on their investment or self-interested guild members. 152 Moreover, these 
officials carried out their duties in highly localized markets and amidst the 
ubiquitous presence of informers - conditions unconducive to venal behav- 
ior and breach of trust. More importantly, the rules were sound, practical, 
and enforceable, the penalties inflicted on transgressors were harsh and 
humiliating, the authorities watched carefully the performance of the imple¬ 
menting officers, and there was no doubt of the dire consequences in case 


149 See pp. 232-237, 252-255 and n. 165. 

150 Mickwitz, Organisationsformen [see n. 136J, pp. 72-73, 75-76; Lopez, Silk Industry 
[see n. 96], pp. 18, 19 and n. 1, 20; D. Jacoby, The Jews and the Silk Industry in Constan- 
tinople, in Idem, Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean (Variorum Reprints ), 
Aldershot, 2001, Part XI, pp. 3-17; Idem, Silk Economics and Cross-Cultural Artistic Inter¬ 
action: Byzantium, the Muslim World, and the Christian West, in DOP , 58 (2004), p. 206 ns. 
43 and 46; Simon, Seidenzuenfte [see n. 136], pp. 24, 26-34, 44-46; Mendl, Corporations 
byzantines [see n. 132], p. 306 and n. 6, and Loo’s comments in n. 17 (pp. 309-311); Runci- 
man, Byzantine Trade [see n. 94], p. 155; A. Muthesius, The Byzantine silk industry: Lopez 
and beyond, in Journal of Medieval History, 19 (1993), p. 33. 

151 Basilica [see n. 31], 19. 18. 1. 

152 BE [see n. 85], 14, 1,2. 
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of dereliction of duty. The warning provisions of the law cannot be con- 
strued as proof of persistent encroachments by aggressive or defiant firms. 
Was the regulatory System foolproof? Probably not. But occasional infrac- 
tions, if they occurred, do not prove lax enforcement. Since convincing 
evidence of ongoing transgressions, of a pervasively corrupt administrative 
apparatus, and of a subomed administrative justice in commercial transac- 
tions is lacking, it cannot be cogently inferred that the Statutes were not 
upheld within reason. 


The Supportive Legal Framework of Economic Activities 

Statute law set forth principles, rules and norms aimed at ensuring the 
integrity of economic activities and their expeditious execution. A set of 
institutional structures affirmed by law assured within reason the orderly 
conduct of commercial transactions, delineated the rights and obligations 
of the transacting parties and safeguarded their interests, ensured the fair- 
ness of business deals, encouraged private initiative, facilitated access to 
market opportunities, spurred on the growth of industrial and commercial 
enterprises, promoted the orderly function of the marketplace, guarded 
against anti-competitive practices, and buttressed the competitive process. 
Meticulous provisions sanctioned contractual obligations (pacta, 
aupcpcoviat), 153 sales contracts ( emptio-venditio , dyopa7rcoA-paiai), 154 
partnerships (Koivcoviai, sxatpiat), 155 money-lending, interest rates, debt, 


153 Basilica [see n. 31], Bk 11; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], EL 24. 1-3; 25. 1; X. 8. 
1-17; Epitome [see n. 25], 11. 1-47; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 27. 1-3, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14; Atta- 
leiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 5. 1-5; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], X. 2-6, 51; Prochiron Auctum 
[see n. 68], 21. 2-6, 14, 15, 20-22, 24-26, 33, 34, 36, 44, 47; Epcmagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 
11. 1-27; Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 1. 8. 1-15; 1. 9. 1-18 and scholium; 1. 10. 1-18; Peira [see 
n. 52], 45. 1, 2, 13, 15-18; Novel 17 (959-963) of Romanus II in JG, I, pp. 244-246; Novel 
20 (1082) of Alexius I Comnenus in JG, I, p. 291. 

154 Basilica [see n. 31], 19, titles 1-3; 53. 7. 1-11; 60. 22. 6; Synopsis Basilicorum [see 
n. 31], A. titles 3-23; K. 10. 1-4; Epitome [see n. 25], 16. 1-83; 50. 2-6; Attaleiates, Ponema 
[see n. 35], 11. 1-7; 32. 1-12; Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 14. 1-11; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 
23. 1-21; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 15. 1-52; Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata [see n. 68], 
11. 1-22; Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 21. 1-58; Ecloga Privata Aucta [see n. 99], 10. 1-5; 
Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], A. 89-106, 129; E. 45; M. 4; N. 15- 23, 41-43, 56, 59, 60-68; El. 
16-20, 93, 112; X. 55; Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 3. 3. 1-119. 

155 Basilica [see n. 31], 8. 2. 101; 12. 1. 1-89; 60. 32. 3, 4; Synopsis Basilicorum [see 
n. 31], K. 21. 1-25; X. 12. 1, 3; Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 10. 5; Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 
19. 1-19; 20. 1-3; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 26. 1-22; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 20. 1-29; 
21. 1, 3, 7, 10-12; Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata [see n. 68], 12. 16-18; Epanagoge Aucta [see 
n. 36], 25. 1-20; 26. 1-4; Ecloga Privata Aucta [see n. 99], 11. 12, 14; Epitome [see n. 25], 
10. 1-27; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 6. 1-5; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], K. 1-4, 83, 
86-93; Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 3. 10. 1-30; 3. 11. 1. 
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and warranties; 156 protected private property and derivative rights; 157 
delineated commercial leases, labor contracts (piaGcbasic;), employers’ 
and contractors’ obligations ( locatio-conductio , spyo^aßiat); 158 defined 
the structure and functions of the guild-organized industrial and commer¬ 
cial enterprises; 159 guarded against the concentration of economic power 
and anti-competitive tactics; 160 and prescribed on the conduct of trading 
activities, 161 taxation, 162 shipping and maritime trade, 163 and building 


156 Basilica [see n. 31], Bk 23, Titles 3, 4, 5; 24. 1; 26. 1-93; 26. 1-3; 53. 5. 1-18; Syn¬ 
opsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 62. 1; 64. 23-25; E. 1-27; N. 1. 1-34; T. 11. 1-27; X. 2. 
1-76; X. 3. 1-30; Ecloga Legnm [see n. 71], 10. 1-4; Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 16. 1-14; 
Epcmagoge [see n. 36], 28. 1-15; Epitome [see n. 25], 17. 1-91; 19. 1-27; Prochiron Auctum 
[see n. 68], 17. 1-81; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 15. 1-10, 14-17; 18. 1-2; Ecloga ad 
Prochiron Mutata [see n. 68], 12. 1-15; Epanagoge Auctct [see n. 36], 22. 1-38; 51. 42-46; 
Ecloga Privata Aucta [see n. 99], 11. 1-11, 13; Synopsis Minor [see n. 31], E. 74, 101-107, 
133; T. 4-6; X. 5-11, 13, 15, 16; Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 2. 2. 1-4, 8, 10, 11; 3. 5. 1-92; 3. 
6. 1-28; 3. 7. 1-25; Peira [see n. 52], 26. 1-29; BE [see n. 85], 1-6. 

157 Basilica [see n. 31], 15. 1-107; 46. 3. 1; Bk 50, titles 1-4, 7, 9, 10, 16; Bk 58, Titles 
1-24; Bk, 53, titles 1-3; 53. 5. 1; 53. 6. 2; 53. 7. 2; 56. 14. 6, 14, 16, 19, 20, 28, 31; 57. 15. 
1; Bk 58, titles 1-11, 13, 19-21; 60. 16. 1-14; 60. 2. 1-5; 60. 3. 27, 39; 60. 31. 1-4; Synopsis 
Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 36. 1; A. 3. 1-11; A. 4. 1-81; A. 40. 1-35; K. 9. 1-53; O. 1. 1, 2; 
8. 1-9; Z. 1-16; Epitome [see n. 25], 15. 31, 36, 39-43, 48-59; 16. 55; 40. 1-6, 19, 29, 47; 
Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 30. 1-13; 32. 1-12; 34. 1-9; 35. 10, 15, 16, 33, 34; Synopsis 
Minor [see n. 31], A. 91; K. 31, 34-39; N. 15-22; 61-65; O. 34-37; Z. 10; T. 12; Prochiros 
Nomos [see n. 68], 38. 1- 64; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 39. 1-64; 40. 74; Epanagoge Aucta [see 
n. 36], 42. 1-75; 52. 41-49; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 38. 1-137; 39. 35, 143, 156, 192; 
Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata [see n. 68], 18. 7-23; 20. 1-38; 24.1-38; 25. 1-29; 26. 1-23; 
Peira [see n. 52], 18. 1; 38. 87; Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 1. 3. 43, 44; 2. 1. 1-66; 2. 4. 1-138; 
6. 7. 5-8, 11-13; Farmer’s Law [see n. 82], art. 1-85. 

158 Basilica [see n. 31], 20. 1. 1-96; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], M. 13. 1-34; T. 8.1; 
Ecloga Legum [see n. 71], 13. 1; Prochiros Nomos [see n. 68], 17. 1-28; Epanagoge [see 
n. 36], 24. 1-28; Epitome [see n. 25], 7. 1-32; Ecloga Privata Aucta [see n. 99], 14. 1; Prochi¬ 
ron Auctum [see n. 68], 18. 1-36; Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 23. 1-25; Ecloga ad Prochi¬ 
ron Mutata [see n. 68], 15. 1-23; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 12. 1-9; Synopsis Minor 
[see n. 31], M. 5-14, 40; Hexahihlos [see n. 31], 3. 8. 1-42; BE [see n. 85], 4. 9; 6. 2, 3; 8. 
10, 12; 9. 4; 10. 3; 11. 7; 13. 6; 18. 5; 19. 2; 22. 1-4. 

159 Book of the Eparch in note 85 above. 

160 See note 121 above. 

161 See notes 106-117, 122, 123 above. 

162 Treatise on Taxation, in F. Doelger, Beitaege zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finaz- 
verwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1927 (rp. Hildersheim, 1960), 
pp. 113-123; J. Karayannopoulos, Fragmente aus dem Vademecnm eines byzantinischen 
Finanzbeamten, in Polychronion, Festschrift F. Doelger zum 75. Geburtstag, Heidelberg, 1966, 
pp. 321-324; Novel 34 (1094) of Alexii Comneni, in JG, I, pp. 326-340; Novel 28 (1317) of 
Andronicus II, in JG, I, pp. 538-541; G. Rouillard, Les taxes maritimes et commerciales 
d’apres des actes de Patmos et de Lavra, in Melanges Charles Diehl: etudes sur Phistoire et 
sur Part de Byzance, Paris, 1950,1, pp. 280-285 ; Oikonomides, Fiscalite [see n. 56], pp. 46-84 
and Table 1 (pp. 291-293); H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, Recherches sur les duanes a Byzance, Paris, 
1963, pp. 97-141; H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, Paris, 1966, p. 212. 

163 Rhodian Sea Law, in JG, II, pp. 93-103. 
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activities. 164 Once in place, the Statutes established a legal framework 
which defined unambiguously the rules of the game, provided the author- 
ities and individuals with the requisite power and tools to enforce them, 
and devised a set of non-shifting parameters and a steady referent that 
maintained a level playing field, afforded enterprising individuals ample 
room for independent action, and enabled entrepreneurs and contracting 
parties to make rational decisions and conduct their affairs with a consid- 
erable degree of certainty, as is attested by the growing agricultural and 
industrial activity at least until the end of the twelfth Century. 165 The early 
creation of a political structure permitted the enforcement of laws and 
contracts by a third-party (state, courts, arbiters), while circumspect gov- 
ernment intervention and judicial regulation ensured the workability of the 
market forces and the price mechanism. 

The requisite legal framework certainly was in place, but the laws are as 
good as their enforcement. The administration of the law in Byzantium 
proved to be uneven, as the independence and integrity of the judiciary was 
often compromised and, as a result, the dispensation of justice suffered and 
the confidence of the litigants in the impartiality of the verdicts handed 
down was undermined. 166 Absent a body of adjudicated cases pertaining to 
business transactions , it is not possible to pass judgment on how effectively 
the law actually worked in practice and to what extent the business Commu¬ 
nity had recourse to the conventional judicial System and the eparch’s 
bureau, the more so since there were parallel avenues for the resolution of 
disputes whose validity was affirmed by law: the voluntary institutions of 
arbitration and compromise. In arbitration ( compromissum ), a neutral third 
party chosen by the disputing parties (alpsTÖq biKaaxqq, Stayvcbpcov) ren- 
dered a binding decision after holding a hearing. 167 In the case of compro¬ 
mise (Sid^uan;, transactio ), 168 the litigants settled the dispute between 


164 Hexabiblos [see n. 31], 2. 4. 1-85. 

165 Harvey, Economic expansion [see n. 52], pp. 213-224, 261-262; M. F. Hendy, Byzan¬ 
tium 1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal, in Idem, The Economy, Fiscal Administration 
and Coinage in Byzantium , Northampton, 1989 ( Variorum Reprints), Part II, pp. 46-48, 50-52; 
Idem, Economy Revisited [see n. 96], pp. 9-27; Idem, The Economy [see n. 96], pp. 141-152; 
Angold, Byzantine Empire [see n. 94], pp. 81-88, 280-283; Runciman, Byzantine Trade [see 
n. 94], pp. 151-152; Kazhdan - Wharton Epstein, Byzantine Culture [see n. 51], pp. 31-46; 
Laiou - Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy [see n. 142], pp. 46-47, 88-91, 96, 164; 
J. Lefort, The Rural Economy, Seventh-Twelfth Centuries, in EHB [see n. 54], 1, pp. 231-310. 

166 On the legal institutional framework and the administration of justice in Byzantium, 
see Maniatis, Just Price [see n. 120], pp. 157-163. 

167 Basilica [see n. 31], 7. 1. 14 scholium; 7. 2. 1, 7, 13, 17, 19-21, 27, 34; Hexabiblos 
[see n. 31], 1.4. 47-66. 

168 AtaAualg eaxiv apcptßa^Aopsvou 7rpdypaxo(; [/psoog] xoptj [aupßtßaapog] (com¬ 
promise is the resolution of the ambiguity about a thing [or debt] and the Settlement of a 
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themselves without referring it to arbitration, upon what appeared to the 
parties to be equitable terms in the face of uncertainty regarding the facts of 
the case, the law, or the outcome of a court decision. 169 In this instance, the 
controversy was resolved by mutual concessions. Legally, a compromise 
was tantamount to an irrevocable decision, and held only between those who 
took part in it (Tcrobovapsi xf| aTiocpdast f\ biäkvaiq. näoa biakvau ; S7ti 
pövotc; Kpaxst xoT c; auvapsaaaiv). 170 It Stands to reason that these vehicles 
were used frequently by the business Community in resolving disputes aris- 
ing from commercial deals, as they avoided the formalities of ordinary liti- 
gation, resulted in expeditious decisions, were less costly, and inspired 
greater confidence since the dispensation of justice by the courts was per- 
ceived as uneven and glacial. Finally, disputes pertaining to property, money 
lending, and commercial contracts could also be litigated by the patriarchal 
tribune if they were referred by the litigants. 171 


CONCLUSION 

The picture that emerges from the preceding discourse is one of a state 
that had put into place a comprehensive set of evolving institutional struc- 
tures which ensured the orderly function of the economy and sustained eco¬ 
nomic performance. In effect, the institutional framework of the Byzantine 
society encompassed three definable and interconnected Subsystems of 
action: the economy, the polity (the state and its apparatus), and the inte- 
grative-coordinative (the individual actors’ motivational structures cum 
behavior control mechanisms). The prime movers responsible for economic 
and financial decisions were individuals and enterprises, relying on a set of 
rational and credible institutional arrangements in assessing perceived gain- 
ful opportunities and potential hazards. The state maintained law and Order, 


dispute [reconciliation]. Basilica [see n. 31], 11. 2. 1; Epanagoge [see n. 36], 27. 1; Epana- 
goge Aucta [see n. 36], 45. 6; Prochiron Auctum [see n. 68], 21. 2; Ecloga Privata Aucta [see 
n. 99], 16. 4; Attaleiates, Ponema [see n. 35], 5. 3; Hexahiblos [see n. 31], 1. 9. 2; 1. 10. 1, 
2,4, 5, 11-16. 

169 Basilica [see n. 31], 11. 2. 1, 9, 37; Hexahiblos [see n. 31], 1. 9. 2; 1. 10. 14; 
D. K. Papadatou, H GvpßißaoziKi] snilvar] iSicoziKcbv öiatpopcov Kazä zrj pearj Kai vazspr] 
ßu^avzivrj snoyji, Athens, 1995, pp. 11, 20-21. 

170 Basilica [see n. 31], 11. 2. 9, 37; Synopsis Basilicorum [see n. 31], A. 27. 7; Epanagoge 
[see n. 36], 27. 3; Epitome [see n. 25], 11. 34; Epanagoge Aucta [see n. 36], 45. 2; Prochiron 
Auctum [see n. 68], 21. 25, 44, 47. 

171 Angelov, Church and Society in Late Byzantium [see n. 31], pp. 3-4; P. Lemerle, 
Recherches sur les institutions judiciaries a V epoque des Palaiologues : I. Le tribunal 
imperial, in Annuaire de PInstitut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 9 (1949), 
pp. 322-323; MM, 2, pp. 380-382. 
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national security, and in a measure a stable political environment; it pro- 
vided the requisite integrative building blocks for a well-functioning econ- 
omy and funded the nation’s physical and institutional infrastructure. A legal 
framework and an enforcement mechanism were in place reducing uncer- 
tainty in human exchanges, making it possible and profitable to engage in 
economic activity. The state sanctioned and afforded legal protection to 
privately owned property and the derivative rights thereof, which were the 
foundation of the empire’s civil society and market economy. Statute law 
ensured the enforcement of lawful contracts, set norms of business behavior 
and Standards for the orderly conduct of commercial transactions, and pro- 
moted good faith and fairness in business deals. These were critical Steps 
that helped to foster private initiative and underpin economic growth. 

Although the authorities did not acknowledge officially the multifaceted 
contribution of the private sector, they encouraged private initiative and took 
an accommodating stance toward agricultural, industrial and trade activities. 
Appreciating the fact that land was the main source of foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials, employment, and tax revenue, the state made concerted efforts to max- 
imize the use of the available land and provided incentives to bring idle or 
inferior land under the plow rendering tangible economic, social, and fiscal 
benefits. The state refrained from micromanaging the operations of business 
undertakings, judging that such interference would be impractical, counter¬ 
productive, and contrary to the entrenched free market System in force. The 
institutional Setup gave free rein to private initiative and allowed the dyna- 
mism of the market forces to play a key role in economic activities. A sym- 
biotic at arms length relationship was firmly established between the state 
and the business community which helped to promote their mutual interests 
and by extension the general welfare. 

The By zantine economy was organized around the institutions of private 
property, individual initiative, private enterprise, price-making markets, and 
free exchange, which became firmly established in personal and impersonal, 
competitive, and specialized markets. Land, labor and Capital were largely 
privately owned, and agricultural and industrial production and trade were 
carried out by private individuals. There was no central direction in the realm 
of economic activities. Economic freedom permitted individuals to choose 
their occupation, to access factors of production and combine them for pro¬ 
ductive purposes, and to seize emerging economic opportunities. Freedom of 
contract allowed the parties to an exchange to negotiate prices, performance 
requirements, warranties, and penal clauses, and to specify how disputes will 
be handled (by the courts, the eparch, or by arbitration). Ability of the business 
community to circumvent the wanting judicial System by having recourse to 
the institutions of arbitration and compromise resulted in less cumbersome, 
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less costly, and expeditious resolution of disputes. Designated or customary 
marketplaces, specialized trading, fixed market days, and a circumspect reg- 
ulatory framework increased market efficiency and permitted competitive 
conduct in Wholesale and retail transactions. 

The state did not interfere with the process of price formation. As a rule, 
commodity prices were established by market forces under unfettered com¬ 
petitive conditions which the authorities were intent on maintaining. Being 
pragmatic, the authorities discounted the notion that state officials could 
outperform the market mechanism by setting prices they deemed right and 
thereby substituting their judgment for the impersonal market forces, and 
correctly sensed the enormity and unworkability of such a major undertak- 
ing in a complex business environment. They had leamed from experience 
and fully appreciated that centrally fixed prices would have been counter¬ 
productive as they would have led to shortages and black markets. The state 
did set profit margins at the retail end of selected basic Staples in the Capital. 
Though intrusive, profit capping was not tantamount to price fixing, did not 
impede the functioning of the market mechanism, and did not stifle compe- 
tition. There was no direct state intervention in the pricing of land and labor 
in rural areas, but indirectly, the social structure, fragmented submarkets, 
and the institutional setting exerted undue influence on realized prices, as 
the pressure on land sales and wage rates from powerful landlords could be 
overwhelming and difficult to withstand. 

The scope of the guilds’ operations while extant was circumscribed. Only 
a limited number of crafts in state designated sectors and only in the Capital 
had to be undertaken by private enterprises organized into guilds with exclu- 
sivity in the import, processing and sale of selected Commodities the state 
was keen on overseeing. A multitude of crafts and trades spanning a 
cross-section of economic endeavors and representing the bulk of economic 
activity were deliberately left outside the guild institutional Setup and the 
state’s purview, because their inclusion would have been pointless, imprac- 
tical, and fiscally prohibitive. The existence of a fiat quasi guild monopoly/ 
monopsony per se did not necessarily imply permissible monopolistic 
price-setting behavior by individual guild members or elimination of intra- 
guild competition. A sharp distinction should be made between the exclusive 
right of the guild members as a group to be involved in a particular eco¬ 
nomic activity, and the ability of individual guild members to take advan- 
tage of this prerogative and wield monopoly pricing power in the market- 
place, because what is true for the entire guild membership as a dass is not 
necessarily true for each member of the dass (“fallacy of division”). Occu- 
pational monopoly did not secure a market monopoly. Monopolistic/monop- 
sonistic price-setting ability required the existence of highly concentrated 
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market structures, collusion among guild members with conflicting interests, 
closed entry into the guild, protection from external competition, and a sup¬ 
portive or quiescent officialdom. These conditions were nonexistent. Though 
the practitioners of these crafts were coerced into joining a state mandated 
guild, they were free to run their enterprises as they saw fit and prone to 
maintain their competitive disposition in decision-making. Neither the state 
nor the guilds imposed price discipline on guild members. There were no 
internal or extemal regulations prescribing the size of workshops, the num- 
ber of enterprises that could join the guild, the scale of enterprise operations, 
the number of workers to be employed, wage rates, or the form of business 
Organization. Private Capital accumulation and enterprise growth were not 
thwarted. New entry into a trade was not legally restricted and there was no 
protection from external competition. State intervention was deliberate and 
circumspect and aimed to prevent the rise of or abuse of economic power 
structures. Ultimately, by the end of the 12 th Century, the guild System had 
disintegrated in the face of the weakening state authority, the commercial 
domination of the Latins, and by the challenge of the discriminated indige- 
nous business community, rendering the guild System a hollow Shell. 

The competitive process and the price mechanism were buttressed with a 
set of institutional arrangements. They included such legal props as anti- 
monopoly legislation, inflicting stiff penalties even on remiss tribunals; 
anti-forestalling and anti-hoarding rules; the one-man one-trade directive in 
guild organized sectors, effectively prohibiting the vertical and horizontal inte- 
gration of enterprises to prevent the concentration of economic power and 
monopolization of the market; Organization of the marketplace in a fashion 
that prevented fragmentation, increased efficiency, and kept prices and trans- 
action costs low; assurances regarding the enforceability of property rights in 
a court of law or through arbitration; and norms of business behavior to ensure 
faimess in commercial transactions and forestall illicit competition applicable 
both to guild-organized and unorganized enterprises. Within reason, these 
measures went a long way toward thwarting monopolistic practices, maintain- 
ing competition, and assuring the consumer of a fair deal. The authorities 
opted for a free - but not unbridled - market economy, favoring market-based 
economic policies and Solutions coupled with prudential regulation aimed to 
prevent abuse of power and unsavory practices that resulted in profiteering. 
Equality of opportunity rather than equality of economic results was the foun- 
dation of the state’s industrial and commercial policies. 

George C. Maniatis 

Bethesda MD, USA 

gmmanos@ verizon. net 
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S UMMARY 

This study analyzes the design of the array of diachronically fashioned economic 
institutions that aimed to ensure the orderly Operation of the Byzantine economy. 
The findings demonstrate that the Organization of the Byzantine economy encom- 
passed the institutions of private property, individual initiative, private enterprise, 
price-making markets, and free exchange. The institutional setup gave free rein to 
private initiative and allowed the dynamism of the market forces and the price 
mechanism to play a key role in economic activities. The state maintained law and 
Order, national security, and to a degree a stable political environment, funded the 
nation’s physical and institutional infrastructure. The authorities did not interfere 
with the firms’ organizational forms and operations, decision-making process, and 
price-setting policies appreciating the impracticality and unworkability of such inter- 
ventions. A legal framework and an enforcement mechanism were in place reducing 
uncertainty, making it possible and profitable to engage in economic exchange. 
Statute law protected private property and derivative rights - the foundation of the 
empire’s civil society and market economy - and ensured the enforcement of lawful 
contracts, set norms of business behavior, and instituted Standards for the orderly 
conduct of commercial transactions, promoting private initiative and economic 
growth. 


A COLLECTION OF MEDIEVAL SEALS FROM THE 
FORTRESS KALE IN SKOPJE, EXCAVATED BETWEEN 2007 

AND 2012 


Introduction 

The medieval seals found in the fortress of Kaie in Skopje are the largest 
collection of such items in the Republic of Macedonia. It includes some 
eighty lead seals discovered in archaeological excavations between 2007 and 
2012. This collection represents an important and authentic epigraphic 
source sheding additional light on the history of pre-Ottoman Skopje and its 
surrounds. 

As it happens, the chronological sequence was frequently interrupted. Last 
moment finds indicate that this collection of almost eighty Byzantine seals is 
neither final nor exhaustive. What follows is a study supported by the Museum 
of Macedonia in Skopje and a catalogue of these rare sigillographic finds 
which aims to enrich Byzantine prosopography with new personalities, with 
new and hitherto unknown information, as well as a bulk of unique sfragistic 
data containing imperial, administrative, military and clerical representatives. 
The finds of Byzantine, Bulgarian and Venetian seals at the Kaie fortress are 
setting new frontiers for the medieval history of the Balkans. 

The work on the collection began in 2007, each of the following years yield- 
ing new materials, such that a modest study of the seals found in 2007-2009 
was published in the Macedonian Numismatic Journal , vol. 5, Skopje, 2012. 
The material of the present collection is classified by year of excavation with 
accompanying photographs provided at the end of the catalogue. The inscrip- 
tions are transcribed twice, viz. first in the abbreviated original form and then 
in an expanded, readable text, which is followed by a translation as well as by 
historical explanatory comments. Methodologically, each entry begins with 
information about the state of preservation, the exact finding spot, metrological 
data, description and analysis. Reference is also made to other and similar seals 
found in other known locations and belonging to the same original owners. The 
preparation of this catalogue would have been impossible without the Cooper¬ 
ation of fellow Byzantine sigillographers and colleagues. 1 


1 I would like to acknowledge my debt to W. Seibt and A. Wassiliou-Seibt, I. Jordanov, 
J.-C. Cheynet and D. Stoimenov. I am also indebted to my colleagues and friends J. Kondi- 
janov, C. Fifis, L. Cross, M. Lozanovska, C. Brown and J. Grozdanovski. 
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Both the medieval and modern city of Skopje owes its prominence to its 
excellent Strategie position. It lies on a main crossroad connecting Europe, 
via Beigrade and Nis to the south along the Vardar valley through Skopje, 2 
to Thessalonike and the junction of the Via Egnatia. To the west a road runs 
to medieval Htetovo and the Adriatic coast, and to the east a road connects 
medieval Velbuzd (now Kyustendil) to Serdika (Sofia) and the Via Militaris, 
and onwards to Constantinople. 3 

Today, the walls of the medieval citadel of Kaie still dominate the city cen- 
tre and overlook the iconic Stone Bridge that connects the old Ottoman market 
with the modern city. As a key fortress, Kaie has an uninterrupted historical 
role through the centuries, from the Early Byzantine period until the middle of 
the 20 th Century. A small late antiquity Settlement was re-fortified during the 
reign of Justinian I and might have been raised to the Status of archdiocese 
named Justiniana Prima. 4 The fortified acropolis was built by the spolia taken 
from the Roman colony of Scupi, located some four kilometers to the west. 5 
For Justinian’s administration Scopia was an important military garrison which 
controlled the bridge on the river Vardar. Subsequently the fortress of Kaie was 
taken by the Slavonic settlers in the 7 th Century and subsequently retaken by 
the Byzantines. However, during the 9 th Century it was incorporated into the 
Bulgarian empire of Tsar Boris I Michael. After 893 Skopje was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the diocese of St Clement of Ohrid. 6 After 1018, with some 


2 H. Tozer explained that the name Scupi “was altered by Byzantines to ‘Scopia’, or ‘the 
look-out place’, which is the name still in use by Christians; this was corrupted by the Turks 
in ‘Üsküb’.” H. F. Tozer, Researches in the Highlcmds of Turkey: inclucling visits to Mount 
Ida, Athos, Olympus and Pelion, to the Mirdite Albanians and other remote trihes, London, 
1869, p. 361; S. Antoljak, Kako doslo clo imeto “Skopje” ?, in Srednovekovna Makedonija, 
vol. I, Skopje 1985, pp. 809-830. 

3 J. V. A. Fine, The Early Medieval Balkans, a Critical Survey from the Sixth to the Late 
Twelfth Century, Ann Arbor, 1983, p. 128; V. Käncov, Grad Skopje , in Izbraniproizvedenija, 
vol. II, Sofia, 1970, pp. 7-9; N. Vulic, Geografija juzne Srhije u anticko doha, in Glasnik 
Skopskog naucnog drustva, 19 (1938), pp. 8-9; E. Browne, A Brief Account of Some Travels 
in Diverse Parts of Europe, London, 1673, p. 1685; I. Mikulcic, Srednovekovni gradovi i 
tvrdini vo Makedonija (Medieval towns and castles in the Repuhlic of Macedonia), Skopje, 
1996, pp. 298-309; J. Hadji Vasiljevic, Skoplje i njegova okolina: istoriska, etnografska i 
kulturno-politicka izlaganja, Beograd, 1930, p. 42. 

4 This, however, is still unproven and questionable. Further archaeological excavations 
will shed more light on this question. 

5 I. Mikulcic, Anticki gradovi vo Makedonija, Skopje, 1999, pp. 351-355. 

6 A. Popovic, Üskiih, in P. J. Bearman et al. (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. X, Leiden, 
2000, pp. 922-923; V. Kravari, Villes et villages de Macedoine occidentale, Paris, 1989, 
pp. 160-164; T. Tomoski, Prilog kon topografijata na Klimentovata eparhija, in Kliment 
Ohridski, studii, Skopje, 1986, pp. 294-305; P. Gautier, Clement d’Ohrid eveque de Drag- 
vista, in REB, 22 (1964), pp. 199-214; I. Snegarov, Po voprosu o mestonahozdeniem eparhii 
Klimenta Ohridskago, in Actes du XII congres International d’etudes Byzantines, Ochride 
1961, Beograd, 1964, p. 189. 
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interruptions lasting to the end of the XIII th Century, the Strategie fortress of 
Skopje was a Capital of the Byzantine theme of Bulgaria. 

In the period between the 10 lh and the 1 l th Century, under the reign of Tsar 
Samuel (997-1014), Skopje’s fortifications were enlarged and solidly built 
walls surrounded the upper city. A number of recently excavated burials, on 
the inner side of the Southern wall, contain fragments of pottery, weapons 
and coins dated between the 10 th and the ll th Century. This implies that the 
fortress Kaie was a significant military stronghold at the centre of tsar Sam- 
uel’s state. 7 Medieval Skopje appears in written sources from the beginning 
of the 1 l th Century in the writings of the Byzantine historian John Scylitzes. 
Skopje was a key fortress for the emperor Basil II, who defeated tsar Sam¬ 
uel’s army in 1004 at the banks of the river Vardar. The former Bulgarian 
tsar Roman Symeon (977-991), son of tsar Peter and Maria Eirene Lakap- 
ene, 8 was replaced as governor of Skopje by a strategos of Basil II. As the 
military headquarters of the district, Skopje made him superior to the numer- 
ous strategoi in various scattered fortifications between the Danube and 
Thessalonike. 9 

In 1018, and after the fall of tsar Samuel’s Empire, the newly captured 
Byzantine territory was reconstituted into three administrative units, or 
themes: Bulgaria with its centre in Skopje; Sirmium including the city of 
Sirmium; and Paristrion (Paradounavon) with its Capital Silistria. 10 The other 
themes were Strymon, Makedonia, Nikopolis, Helladikoi, Dalmatia, and the 
special duchies of Thessalonike and Dyrrachion. 11 The theme whose Capital 
was Skopje had a strong fortress with a large garrison of soldiers under the 


7 I. Mikulcic, Staro Skopje so okolnite tvrdini , Skopje, 1982, p. 118; D. Mitrevski, Skop- 
ska tvrdina, arheoloski istrazuvanja 2007 i izlozba, Skopje, 2007, p. 20. 

8 loannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarum, rec. I. Thurn, Berolini et Novi Eboraci, 1973, 
pp. 61-69, 346; M. Boskoski, Skopje i skopskata oblast od VI do krajot na XIV vek, Skopje, 
2009, p. 118. 

9 P. Stephenson, Byzantium ’s Balkan Frontier, a Political Study ofthe Northern Balkans, 
900-1204, Cambridge, 2000, pp. 67, 77-79; H. Glykatzi-Arhweiler, Recherches sur Tad- 
ministration de l’empire byzantin aux lX e -XI e siecles, in Ecole Erangaise d’Athenes, Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellenique , 84 (1960, repr. 1977), p. 48; R. Browning, Byzantium and 
Bulgaria, a Comparative Study Across the Early Medieval Erontier, London, 1975, p. 99. 

10 The theme of Bulgaria was established on the core of tsar SamueTs state. I. Jordanov, 
The katepanate of Paradounavon according to the sphragistical data, in J.-C. Cheynet - 
C. Sode (eds), Studies in Byzantine Sigillography, vol. VIII, München - Leipzig, 2003, 
pp. 63-74. The territories along the river Danube were organized as a military-administrative 
unit with its center in Dristra. According to the sphragistical data, the katepanate of Para¬ 
dounavon existed in the period between 1050 and 1070 in connection with the invasions of 
Pechenegs. 

11 P. Stephenson, The Legend of Basil the Bulgar-slayer, Cambridge, 2003, pp. 38-48; 
Line, Early Medieval Balkans [see n. 3], p. 200; Glykatzi-Arhweiler, Recherches [see n. 9], 
p. 64. 
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command of a Byzantine duke. 12 A Roman bridge connected the small forti- 
fied places such as Markovi kuli and Nerezi on the hill named Vodno on the 
right side of the river Vardar, with Skopje’s main fortress and its suburbia on 
the opposite river bank. The main Communications road had its Crossing point 
at the frourion of Skopje. It had its own ecclesiastical prelate within his epis- 
copal court and civil authorities managing the administration of the theme. 
A large suburbia extended towards the river Vardar and on the eastem slopes 
of the hill where the Old bazaar is today located. The strong fortifications were 
renewed and partly rebuilt with river stones and mortar. The citadel itself was 
fortified with square, round and triangulär towers. On the Southern side a 
water tower and main gates were reconstituted. Other gates were located on 
the eastem side, towards the Old bazaar. Later the suburbia expanded and the 
walls were renovated in the Komnenian style. 13 The Russian scholar R N. Mil- 
jukov published an inscription: “Nsav 7i6A.iv, avOpoms, Baopa^sn; ßAs7rcov, 
Kai Tsp7rvöv cbpäiapa koivoo Tcopaicov... ZqxsTq 5s, xlc; ijysips...”, which 
was engraved on one of the towers dated to the ll th or the 12 th Century, but 
unfortunately lost in the earthquake in 1963. 14 

The fortress of Skopje became the headquarters of the military govemor, 
the strategos, but shortly after it was upgraded into a katepanate. From the 
10 th Century the title of doux was to indicate the military commander of a 
larger district called doukaton , but sometimes the title of doux was identified 
with katepano. 15 According to John Scylitzes, in the Capital of Skopje (xcbv 


12 I. Jordanov, Corpus of Byzantine Seals from Bulgaria, vol. I, Byzantine seals with 
geographica! names, Sofia, 2003, pp. 48-51. When sources reported some doux of Skopia 
during the last quarters of the 1 l th Century and the early 12 ,h Century, did they also mean that 
he was the doux of Bulgaria? 

13 Hadji Vasiljevic, Skoplje i njegova okolina [see n. 3], p. 128; Mikulcic, Staro Skopje 
[see n. 7], pp. 128-133. During the archaeological excavations in 2007 remains of metalwork 
workshops were found in the sectors 4 and 5. Most of these were military barracks and Work¬ 
shops relying on the interior side of the wall, ln sector 5 were revealed the main Southern gates 
used in the period between the late Medieval and Ottoman centuries. Between the Southern 
gate and the river Vardar some remains of cobblestone pavement were found, as well as some 
carved stone decorations of ecclesiastical character that point to the presence of a church 
building. All these discoveries from the hypothetical “Tsar Samuel” phase were supported by 
the anonymous follies of emperors Basil II, Nikephoros III and Michael VII found in situ and 
dated between the 10 lh and 1 l th centuries. 

14 Kravari, Villes et villages [see n. 6], p. 163, n. 5; Z. Vincic, Skopskata tvrdina “Kaie” . 
Polozha i opis, in Kulturno nasledstvo, 9 (1966), pp. 24-45. “A new city, o man, you admire 
watching, and the pleasant beauty of the Roman community... So you ask, who erected it...” 

15 Lj. Maksimovic, Organizacija vizantijske vlasti u novoosvojenim ohlastima posle 1018 
godine , in ZRVI, 36 (1997), p. 33; Idem, Strateg Trajanupolja, in ZRVI, 27-28 (1980), 
pp. 63-67; A. Kazhdan, Doukaton, Doux , in ODB, I, pp. 658-659; G. Schlumberger, Sigil- 
lographie de l’empire hyzantin , Paris, 1884, p. 239. In the beginning govemors of the theme 
of Bulgaria were exclusively of military ranks, such as strategoi , as it was common in the 
provinces of the empire, but later they were of rank of doux and pronoetes. 
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Eko7icov xrj(^ jTr)Tp07iöXsco(; BouA,yapia<;) the patrician David Areianites 
was the first to be appointed as patrikios and strategos-autokrator and sub- 
sequently as katepano of the theme of Bulgaria in 1018. 16 Bardas, the pro- 
tospatharios , strategos and anagrapheus of Bulgaria, followed him. 17 His 
successor Constantine Diogenes was withdrawn from Sirmium to Thessa- 
lonike in 1026 and sent to Skopje as doux and patrikios of the theme. 18 After 
1028 Christopher was promoted as protospatharios and katepano of Thes- 
salonike and Bulgaria. 19 

In 1020 a third chrysobull conceming church structures was issued by the 
emperor Basil II. The bishop of Skopje was to be a suffragan of the arch- 
bishopric of Ohrid. His diocese was expanded to include places such as 
Vinetzes (Vinitsa), Preamoros, Loukova (Lukovo) and Prinipos with fifteen 
parishes and fifteen clerics. 20 

In 1040 the fiscal policy and taxation in money of the Byzantine govern- 
ment provoked the Slavonic population of the Balkans to rebellion. Petar 
Delyan, a grandson of Samuel, was proclaimed Bulgarian tsar in Beigrade, 
with Alousian, son of John Vladislav, as co-ruler. 21 The insurgents captured 
Nis, Skopje, Dyrrachion, Nikopolis, Serdika, and penetrated as far as Dem- 
etrias in Thessaly. In 1041 the Byzantine army suppressed the rebellion. 22 

After 1042 an official known as the pronoetes of all Bulgaria was settled 
in Skopje. The first pronoetes was Basil the Monk, the synkellos who 


16 loannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarum [see n. 8], p. 358; V. Sandrovskaya - W. Seibt, 
Byzantinische Bleisiegel der staatlichen Eremitage mit Familiennamen, / Teil: Sammlung 
Lichacev - Namen von A his I, Wien, 2005, pp. 31-32. The seal has a bust of St Theodore on 
the obverse and an inscription in five lines on the reverse. G. Ostrogorski, Histoiy of the 
Byzantine Empire , New Jersey, 1957, p. 276, n. 3; J.-C. Cheynet, Du Stratege a theme au 
duc: Chronologie de Devolution au cours du XI e siecle, in TM, 9 (1985), p. 183, n. 17; 
V. Zlatarski, Istorija na Bälgarskata därzava prez srednite vekove, Bälgaria pod vizantijsko 
vladicestvo (1018-1187 ), vol. 11, Sofia, 1934, p. 6. 

17 I. Jordanov, Pecati na tema Bälgarija, in Numizmatika, sfragistika i epigrafika, 7 
(2011), pp. 158-159. 

18 Schlumberger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], p. 240. ln his collection there is a preserved 
seal of Constantine Diogenes, as anthypatos, patrikios and doux of Bulgaria, and another one 
of Constantine, as vestarches and pronoetes of all Bulgaria. 

19 Jordanov, Pecati na tema Bälgarija [see n. 17], p. 174. Idem, Corpus of Byzantine seals 
from Bulgaria, volume 1-3, Sofia, 2003, 2006, 2009. Addenda et corrigenda, in Numizmatika, 
sfragistika i epigrafika, 7 (2011). 

20 I. Snegarov, Istorija na Ohridskata arhiepiskopija, ot osnovavaneto i do zavladjavan- 
eto na Balkanskija Poluostrov ot Turcite, vol. I, Sofia, 1924 (repr. 1995), pp. 56, 183; R. 
M. Grujic, Skopska mitropolija, istorijsko-statisticki pregled, in Spomenica pravoslavnog 
hrama Sv. Bogorodice u Skoplju, 1835-1935, Skoplje, 1935, pp. 22-24; A. Kazhdan, Skopje, 
in ODB, 111, p. 1912. 

21 Ostrogorski, History [see n. 16], pp. 287-288. 

22 D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, Eastern Europe, 500-1453, London, 
1971, p. 212. 
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organized a military campaign against the Pechenegs in 1048, 23 but he died 
in battle with them at Veliki Preslav in 1053. His successor, Nikephoros 
Proteuon, was eliminated in 1054-55 during struggles for the throne of Con- 
stantine IX Monomachos. 24 Leon Drymis Vestes replaced him in 1055 as 
katepano of the theme, 25 but around 1060 the administration of the theme 
feil to Constantine, patrikios , anthypatos and vestes , the logariastes and 
anagrapheus of the whole of Bulgaria. 26 

The renewal and privatization of the taxation System in the theme resulted 
in the Separation of military and civil administration in 1060. A civil admin- 
istrator, the praetor , operated alongside with the military commander, the 
doux of Skopje. 27 According to J.-C. Cheynet, the next dowc , Constantine 
Tzourvaneles, who was of Georgian origin, was transferred from the Posi¬ 
tion of strafegos of Beigrade (Berat) in Epirus to that of strafegos of Skop¬ 
je. 28 There is a hypothesis that in the period between 1064 and 1065, the 
military governor, holding the title of proedros , was the future emperor 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates. 29 In 1066 Andronikos Philokales was appointed 
as a patrikios , anthypatos , vestes and katepano of the theme of Bulgaria. 30 
In 1067, under the emperor Romanos Diogenes, a duchy of Serdika became 
a separate theme and a process began of Splitting up the original theme of 
Skopje in Order to create a new theme and other centres. 31 


23 Stephenson, Byzantium’s Balkan frontier [see n. 9], 2000, p. 137, n. 42; Schlum- 
berger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], pp. 241-242. In Schlumberger’s collection a seal of Basil, 
protoproedros, chrysotriklinios, mystolektos, Judge of the Hippodrome and of Bulgaria is 
preserved. Another one has the inscription: “Theotoke, help Basil, protospatharios, 
chrysotriklinios, mystolektos, Judge of Hippodrome and Bulgaria.” 

24 Zlatarski, Istorija, II [see n. 16], p. 122; Jordanov, Pecati na tema Bälgarija [see 
n. 17], pp. 48-50. 

25 Zlatarski, Istorija, II [see n. 16], p. 11, n. 2; M. Boskoski, Makedonija vo XI i XII vek, 
nadvoresni upadi na teritorijata na Makedonija, Skopje, 1977, pp. 165-166. 

26 A lead seal is preserved with St Demetrios on the obverse and on the reverse an inscrip¬ 
tion mentioning Constantine anthypatos, patrikios, vestes, logariastes and anagrapheus of all 
Bulgaria. See A.-K. Wassiliou-Seibt - W. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Österreich, 
zentral und provinzial Verwaltung, vol. II, Wien, 2004, pp. 130-131; Stephenson, Byzan¬ 
tium’s Balkan fr ontier [see n. 9], p. 136; J. Nesbitt- N. Oikonomides, Catalogue ofByzan- 
tine seals at Dumbarton Oaks and the Fogg Museum of Art, vol. I, Washington D. C., 1991, 
p. 29.1. 

27 F. Curta, Southeastern Europe in the Middle Ages, 500-1250, Cambridge, 2006, p. 285. 

28 Cheynet, Chronologie [see n. 16], p. 184, n. 19, 20, 21. Tzourvaneles’ seal with a 
diameter of 17 cm has the bust of St Theodore on the obverse and on the reverse a badly 
preserved inscription in six lines. 

29 D. Stoimenov, Vizantijski molivdovuli ot muzeja na Makedonija-Skopje, in Acta Musei 
Varnaensis, VII-2 (2008), p. 179, n. 20. According to Stoimenov, there is no sphragistical data 
available to confirm the hypothesis of the authors I. Bozilov and V. Gjuzelev in Istorija na 
srednovekovna Bälgarija (VII-XIV v.), vol. I, Sofia, 1999, p. 345. 

30 J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestation ä Byzance (963-1210), Paris, 1990, p. 72. 

31 Ostrogorski, History [see n. 16], pp. 276-277. 
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In 1072 another revolt broke out around Skopje, led by George Voytekh 
and Constantine Bodin. The doux of Skopje Nikephoros Karantenos was not 
resolute enough to suppress the rebellion, and another doux of Skopje, 
Damianos Dalassenos, was appointed. But he also was unsuccessful in his 
military actions. 32 Promptly, a new commander was appointed, magistros 
and doux of the West. This was Michael Saronites, who took Skopje back 
and crushed the revolt. His lead seal was recently found at Heraclea Lynces- 
tis. 33 A number of short-term officials of the theme were appointed such as 
the proedros and doux of the theme, Nikephoros Batatzes, 34 and Gregory, 
proedros and doux of Thessalonike. 35 The general and magistros Nikephoros 
Bryennios the Eider, who fought at Manzikert, appointed as doux of Skopje 
in 1074-1075, replaced Gregory and later was appointed governor of Dyrra- 
chion. 36 In Skopje the doux Alexander Kabbasilas replaced Nikephoros Bry¬ 
ennios the Eider in 1078. 37 The next military administrator as strätegos , 
judge of the Vellum and praetor of Bulgaria was Theodore (Theodoulos) 
Triakontaphyllos. 38 His successor, John Triakontaphyllos, was promoted in 
the 1080’s as protoproedros and praetor of the theme. The next doux was 
John Komnenos, son of Isaac Komnenos. 39 

In 1082 the Norman army led by Bohemond of Taranto advanced to 
Berrhoia, Servia, Vodena and Moglena. His general, Raoul of Pontoise, 
took Skopje with his heavy cataphracts, but then defected to Alexios Kom¬ 
nenos, who tried to bribe Bohemond’s subordinate Commanders. 40 The Nor¬ 
man occupation of the Skopje fortress lasted until 1088, after which period 
the Byzantines took the fortress back. It seems that Nicholas Anemas was 


32 Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestation ä Byzance [see n. 30], p. 79. 

33 L. Mandic - R. Mihajlovski, The XI Th Century Byzantine seal from Heraclea near 
Bitola, in REB, 58 (2000), p. 275; Jordanov, Pecati na tema Bälgarija [see n. 17], p. 169- 
170. 

34 Nesbitt - Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], p. 94. 

35 V. Laurent, Deux nouveaux gouverneurs de la Bulgarie byzantine. Le proedre 
Nicephore Batatzes et le protoproedre Gregoire , in Revue des etudes sud-est europeennes , 7 
(1969), pp. 143-150; Jordanov, Pecati na tema Bälgarija [see n. 17], p. 162. 

36 Zlatarski, Istorija , II [see n. 16], p. 534; Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestation ä Byzance 
[see n. 30], p. 184; Jordanov, Pecati na tema Bälgarija [see n. 17], 182. 

37 Zlatarski, Istorija , II [see n. 16], p. 148. 

38 Zlatarski, Istorija [see n. 16], vol. III, Sofia, 1970, pp. 39-40. Three seals are pre- 
served. John Triakontaphyllos has the title of proedros, judge of the Vellum and pronoetes of 
Bulgaria, but also had title of protopr oedros and praetor. 

39 Zlatarski, Istorija , III [see n. 16, 38], p. 40, n. 1. Two molybdobulls are preserved 
mentioning Theodore (Theodoulos) Triakontaphyllos as proedros and judge of the theme of 
Bulgaria. 

40 E. A. S. Dawies, The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena, London - New York - 
Bahrain, 2003, pp. 125-126; T. Venning (ed.), A Chronology of the Byzantine Empire, New 
York, 2006, col. 415. 
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posted as military commander over the theme. 41 It is still uncertain whether 
he was a doux and for how long he stayed on this position. The doux of 
Skopje, John Doukas, replaced him somewhere between 1091 and 1092. 42 
Again in 1096 an army of crusaders took over Skopje’s fortress, but it was 
only for a short time. John Komnenos, who held the position of sebastos 
and doux of Dyrrachion, later held the command of Skopje. Between 1096 
and 1106 he was doux of Skopje and campaigned against Voukan of 
Raska. 43 

According to Anna Komnena’s Alexiad, the zupan of Raska, Volkanos 
(Voukan) seized the fortress of Ulpianna and approached Skopje in 1092. 
But in 1093 Alexios I led an army against him. 44 Voukan asked for peace 
as soon as emperor Alexios arrived and occupied the fortress of Skopje. The 
archaeological evidence shows that the southem walls of the fortress were 
reconditioned probably at this time because the Skopje fortress had a vital 
Strategie importance with respect to the northern invaders. Düring the rule 
of Alexios I Komnenos, and throughout the 12 th Century, the town’s Status 
was upgraded to polis and enjoyed prosperity and peace. Based on the 
archaeological finds, two churches were erected and numerous coins of the 
Komnenos, Angelos and Doukas families testify to the economic growth of 
the city. 45 The protoproedros and doux of Bulgaria, Niketas Karikes, held 
the position in the period between 1096 and 1098. 46 After him, in the years 
between 1098 and 1101, the husband of Anna Komnena, the historian and 
general, Nikephoros Bryennios the younger, governed Skopje. The city of 


41 M. Mullet, Theophylact of Ochrid, Redding the Leiters of a Byzantine Archhishop, 
Birmingham, 1997, p. 349. Nicholas Anemas was a close friend of Theophylact of Ochrid; 
Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestation ä Byzance [see n. 30], p. 101, n. 3. 

42 Zlatarski, Istorija, II [see n. 16], pp. 254, 256. John Doukas was governor of the theme 
of Dyrrachion and he became a doux of Bulgaria in 1090. 

43 Nesbitt - Oikonomides, Ccitalogue [see n. 26], 30.1; G. Zacos - A. Veglery, Byzan- 
tine ledd sedls , vol. I, part 3, Basel, 1972, 2714; Zlatarski, lstorijd , II [see n. 16], p. 534. 

44 Dawies, Alexidd [see n. 40], pp. 220-222; J. Ferluga - B. Ferjancic et al. (eds), 
Vizdntijski izvori zd istoriju lwrodd Jugosldvije, vol. III, Beograd, 1966, pp. 386-389. 

45 According to J. Kondijanov front the Department of Numismatics at the Archaeological 
Museum of Macedonia in Skopje, at the fortress Kaie numerous coins were found and they 
were minted by the emperors John Tzimiskes, Basil II, Romanos IV Diogenes, Michael VII, 
Alexios I Komnenos, John I Komnenos, Isaac II Angelos and Manuel II Komnenos. Also 
during the archaeological excavations in 2007 coins of the medieval Bulgarian state of John 
II Äsen, of the Serbian one of Stephen II Milutin, and of Michael VIII Palaeologos were the 
frequent finds, indicating the political changes in this period. Mikulcic, Srednovekovni grd- 
dovi [see n. 3], pp. 302-308. 

46 Stephenson, Byzdntium's Bdlkdn frontier [see n. 9], p. 178; Albert of Aachen, His- 
torid Hierosolymitdfid, in Recueil des Histoires des Cvoisddes, Historiens occidentdux, vol. 
IV, Paris, 1879, pp. 276-277. In 1096 Walter the Penniless and crusaders entering Nis encoun- 
tered the Byzantine governor Niketas Karikes who supplied them with money and escoited 
them towards Hadrianople. 
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Skopje gave its name to one of the administrative units that replaced the 
name Bulgaria during the territorial and administrative divisions made at the 
beginning of the reign of Alexios I Komnenos. In the period from 1101 to 
1105/6, John Taronites (Taronitopoulos) was the first known doux of Skopje 
and a correspondent with Theophylactos of Ohrid, 47 but he was replaced by 
Constantine Komnenos after 1105/6. This former doux of Berrhoia was 
appointed to this new post in 1106. 48 Michael Branas ruled over the theme 
from 1147 to 1153 and was replaced by Andronikos Komnenos. 49 In the 
meantime Basil was protospatharios , mystolektos and judge of Constantino- 
ple’s Hippodrome and Bulgaria. 50 According to I. Bozilov, the doux of 
Dyrrachion and Ohrid, Alexios Doukas Komnenos Bryennios was a tempo- 
rary doux of the theme of Bulgaria. 51 

The imperial aristocracy had large estates in Skopje, Serdika and Plovdiv. 
The prince Alexios Komnenos, son of imperial-born Theodora and Constan¬ 
tine Angelos, had large properties in the vicinity of Skopje. At the village 
of Nerezi he erected a church dedicated to St Panteleimon in 1165, a medi- 
eval masterpiece of architecture and mural painting. 52 

During the ll th Century the fragmentation of the old themes continued 
throughout the Komnenian period, and many were reduced merely to the 
principal town and its surrounding territory. Such happened to Skopje, Ber¬ 
rhoia, Servia, but others, such as Thessalonike-Boleron-Strymon became 
more prosperous still. The provincial governor, or doux , who replaced the 
former strafe gos of the 10 th Century, during the l l th Century perpetuated in 
the title of praetor and the military pronoiai. This was the logical outcome 
of the disappearance of the stratiotika ktemata , the military holdings of the 
theme troops. 53 It seems that in the last decades of the 12 th Century the 
doukanate of Skopje underwent deep administrative changes, losing its 
political and military significance. According to the Byzantine historian 
Niketas Choniates, between 1180 and 1190 Serbia’s zupan Stefan Nemanya 
took over Kosovo, along with Prizren, penetrating into northem Macedonia, 


47 Nesbitt - Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], p. 98, no. 30.1. 

48 Zlatarski, Istorija , II [see n. 16], p. 311. 

49 Ibidem, pp. 261-262; Mullet, Theophylact of Ochrid [see n. 41], p. 364. 

50 Schlumberger, Sigillographde [see n. 15], pp. 241-242. 

51 I. Bozilov, Aleksij Duka Komnin Vrienij: duk na Ohrid ili upravitel na tema Bälgar- 
ija? , in Bdlgarskata arhiepiskopija XI-XII vek, spisok na balgarskite arhiepiskopi, Sofia, 
2011, pp. 150-153. 

52 P. Miljkovic-Pepek, Crkvata Sv. Pantelejmon vo seloto Nerezi, in V. Mosin (ed.), 
Spomenici za srednovekovnata i ponovata istorija na Makedonija, vol. I, Skopje, 1975, 
pp. 89-94. 

53 P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180, Cambridge, 1993, 
p. 232. 
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taking and demolishing the fortress of Skopje. 54 Constantinople recognized 
the independence of the Bulgarians in 1188, and of the Serbs in 1190, and 
in return the Byzantines regained the territory of Upper Vardar including 
Skopje, which had previously come under the successive control of the 
armies of Isaac II Angel, John I Äsen and Stefan Nemanya. 55 

In 1203 the Bulgarian army of Kaloyan (1197-1207) took over the towns 
of Skopje, Velbuzd, Nis and Prizren, 56 replacing the existing Byzantine 
administration and clergy with his own officers and priests. In 1203 the 
bishop of Skopje was a certain Marin, of the church of the Holy Virgin. 57 
The death of Kaloyan and the turmoil caused by his successor resulted in 
the invasion of the Serbian ruler Stefan Nemanya with his ally Strez, the 
local ruler of the fortress Prosek on the river Vardar. They took the territory 
extending from Skopje in the north to Berrhoia in the south and from Bito- 
la-Ohrid in the west to the river Struma in the east. Strez held Skopje, 
transferring its ecclesiastical jurisdiction from Tmovo to Ohrid. Tsar Boril 
of Bulgaria (1207-1218) was against the alliance of his brother Strez with 
Nemanya, but without success7 8 In 1217 Skopje was occupied by the despot 
of Epirus, Theodore I Angelos (1215-1230), but after the coronation of John 
II Äsen (1218-1241), the region around Skopje and the town were again 
reintegrated into the Bulgarian realm. In 1241, after the death of Kaliman, 
John II Asen’s son, the Nicaean Byzantine ruler John III Doukas Batatzes 
of Nicaea (1222-1254) invaded the territory around Skopje, Veles and 
Prilep, in Order to impose his own suzerainty over the region. 59 After the 
death of John III Doukas Batatzes, the Bulgarian tsar Michael I Äsen (1246- 
1256) took over westem Macedonia and Skopje, but the Nicaeans recovered 
it in 1256. Skopje was taken again by the Bulgarian tsar Constantine Tikh 
Äsen (1258-1277), but was quickly retaken by the Byzantines in 1259. 60 


54 T. Tomoski, Skopje od XI do XIV vek, in V. Mosin (ed.), Spomenici za srednovekovnata 
i ponovata istorija na Makedonija, vol. I, Skopje, 1975, p. 59; G. Ostrogorski - F. Barisic 
(eds), Vizantijski izvori za istoriju naroda Jugoslavije, vol. IV, Beograd, 1971, pp. 154-157. 

55 J. V. A. Fine, The Late Medieval Balkans, a Critical Survey from the Late Twelfth 
Century to the Ottoman Conquest, Ann Arbor, 1994, pp. 7-9, 26; R. Grujic, Vlastelinstvo 
svetoga Djordja kod Skoplja od XI-XV veka, in Glasnik Skopskog naucnog drustva , 1 (1925), 
p. 49; I. Bozilov, Familijata na Asenevci (1186-1460), genealogija i prosopogra.fi ja, Sofia, 
1985, pp. 31-33. 

56 Käncov, Grad Skopje [see n. 3], p. 104. 

57 Grujic, Skopska mitropolija [see n. 20], p. 32. “Et episcopus, licet indignus sanctissimae 
ecclesiae Dei Genitricis de Scopia Marinus.” 

58 P. Mutafciev, Vladetelite na Prosek , in Izhrani proizvedenija , vol. I, Sofia, 1973, 
pp. 172-285. 

59 R. Mihajlovski, Three Byzantine seals from Devolgrad (ancient Audaristos) near Stohi , 
in Byzantine Narrative, Byzantina Australiensia , 16 (2006), p. 525, n. 16. 

60 Grujic, Vlastelinstvo svetoga Djordja [see n. 55], p. 49; Zlatarski, Istorija , II [see 
n. 16], pp. 456-457. 
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In 1282, Milutin, the Serbian king, expanded into Byzantine territory south- 
wards and captured the strategically important fortress of Skopje. In 1298 
the Byzantine imperial mission headed by Theodore Metochites arrived at 
Skopje to negotiate a dynastic marriage, and in 1299 the Byzantines offi- 
cially recognized Milutin’s conquest of northem Macedonia. Skopje became 
Milutin’s main residence and he introduced an annual fair in the town. 61 

The city walls of Kaie were renewed and the urban area slightly expanded 
in the north-western section. The Southern gate entrance threshold was ele¬ 
vated by about one meter and a great square tower was constructed on the 
eastem side, opposite to that on the Western side. Remains of spacious pub¬ 
lic buildings of brick and stone were uncovered in sectors 1, 4, 5 and 10. In 
sector 3 a well-preserved foundation of a church with a cross-like interior 
plan was uncovered. Metal jewellery was found in the graves surrounding 
the church and a tombstone was unearthed belonging to a nobleman, a cer- 
tain Vlatko, with a Slavonic inscription dating from 1281. 62 According to 
K. Petrov, before the Ottoman Settlement in the fortress Kaie, there existed 
three medieval churches dedicated to the cult of the Holy Archangel Michael, 
to the Holy Mother of God and to St Constantine. 63 

In 1346 tsar Dusan of Serbia was crowned in his palace in Skopje’s Kaie 
fortress, the new Capital of his tsardom. In 1349 he promulgated his Dusan's 
code at the state council in Skopje, but after his death Skopje was incorpo¬ 
rated into the kingdom of Vukasin and his son, prince Marko. In 1377 the 
Serbian nobleman Vuk Brankovic took over Skopje from prince Marko and 
he minted his own coins there. At the end of 1391 the Ottoman army under 
the command of Yigit-bey invaded and conquered Vuk Brankovic’s Skopje 
on 6 January 1392. 64 Later Skopje was a principal military base (beside 
Edirne) for sultan Bayezid I’s further conquests between 1392 and 1395. 
Thus, in the period between 1392 and 1912, Skopje (in Turkish “Üsküb”) 
was an important city within the borders of the Ottoman Empire. On 
26 October 1689 the Austrian army led by the general E. S. Piccolomini 
entered the city, which was contaminated by an epidemic of cholera and 


61 L. Mavromatis, La prise de Skopje par les Serbes: date et signification , in TM, 5 
(1973), pp. 329-334; Kravari, Villes et villages [see n. 6], p. 161; Kazhdan, Skopje [see 
n. 20], p. 1912. 

62 Mitrevski, Skopska tvrdina [see n. 7], pp. 28-30. 

63 K. Petrov, Kon prasanjeto za mestonaogjanjeto i traenjeto na srednovekovnite skopski 
crkvi , in Godisen zbornik na Filozofskiot fakultet vo Skopje , 21 (1969), pp. 153-185; Idem, 
Pregled na sakralnite spomenici vo Skopje i okolinata od XI do XIX vek, in V. Mosin (ed.), 
Spomenici za srednovekovnata i ponovata istorija na Makedonija, vol. I, Skopje, 1975, 
pp. 75-88; Mikulcic, Srednovekovni gradovi [see n. 3], p. 302. 

64 Popovic, Üsküb [see n. 6]; A. Deroko, Srednjovekovni grad Skoplje, in Spomenik 
Srpske akademije nauka i umetnosti , 120 (1971), p. 14. 
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burnt it to the ground. An Ottoman inscription built into the eastern wall 
records the great reconstruction of Kaie in 1700. 65 Two catastrophic earth- 
quakes, one in 1550 and a recent one in 1963, heavily damaged the fortress 
of Kaie. 66 Around 1660 an Ottoman traveller and man of letters, Evliya 
£elebi, wrote a detailed description of the Skopje fortress while traveling 
through the lands of the Ottoman Empire: “It is a fortified city, a very 
strong and sturdy fortress with double walls. The city gate and the walls are 
built from chipped stone that shines as if it were polished. One cannot see 
so much refinement and art in the construction of any other city.” 67 

In 1912 the Serbian army took the fortress and again it was used for mil- 
itary purposes. The Yugoslav army used the military barracks until the 
1950’s. Museums in Skopje were located on the Kaie before the catastrophic 
earthquake in 1963. After the earthquake the walls were partly renovated 
and some archaeological excavations followed. The fortress of Kaie is a 
unique historical heritage connected with the Stone Bridge, the old Ottoman 
market and its numerous religious and civil buildings. 68 
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SUMMARY 

The following catalogue deals with the medieval seals uncovered during the 
archaeological excavation between 2009 and 2012 at the “Kaie” fortress in Skopje. 
The Byzantine seals found in the fortress are the largest collection of such items in 
the Republic of Macedonia. This collection of some eighty seals represents an 
important and authentic epigraphic source that sheds additional light on the history 
of Byzantine and Ottoman Skopje and its surroundings. Allthough some of the seals 
are damaged and hard to decipher, all are included in this survey as part of the 
collection, which relates to the life of the Kaie fortress. 


65 L. Kumbardji-Bogojevic, Osmanliski spomenici vo Skopje, Skopje, 1998, pp. 222-225; 
Hadji Vasiljevic, Skoplje i njegova okolina [see n. 3], p. 128 - Hadji Vasiljevic noted that 
in the Ottoman times the fortress of Skopje was called “Kala” or “Kaie”, and the suburbs 
were called “Tahta Kaie”. In Thessalonike and in Plovdiv the main, most ancient part of town 
was known as “Tahta Kaie”, meaning fortified fiatland suburbs. 

66 Popovic, Üskiib [see n. 6], p. 923; A. Stojanovski, Novi podatoci za Skopje po pozarot 
vo 1689 godina , in Makedonija vo turskoto srednovekovie (od krajot na XIV do pocetokot na 
XVIII vek), Skopje, 1989, pp.' 207-237. 

67 I. Emin, Evlija Celebija za Makedonija, Skopje, 2007, pp. 11-12; A. Deroko, Srednjo- 
vekovni grad Skoplje [see n. 64], pp. 1-16. 

68 Mikulcic, Srednovekovni gradovi [see n. 3], p. 298; K. Balabanov - A. Nikolovski 
- D. Cornakov, Spomenici na kulturata na Makedonija, Skopje, 1980, pp. 9-15. 
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The Stone Bridge, built in the 15th c. by Sultan Mehmed II Fatih, and the fortress 

of Kaie (postcard, begin 20th c.) 



Kaie excavation sectors 
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CATALOGUE 

1. Seal of Niketas Xiphilinos, end of l l th - first half of 12 th Century 

Well-preserved lead seal, but chipped on the lower side. It has a diameter of 22 mm 
and weight of 9.96 gr. 

Location : sector 2/2007. 

Obverse : Bust of the Mother of God and Jesus Christ in a medallion on her ehest. 

Linear border of dots. Sigla: M - 0: M(fixrip) 0(so6). 

Reverse : Inscription in four lines. Linear border of dots. 
.ei<e[VÖ'|.IKHTA|.ü2l<t>l|.INO 

It can be read as: + 0 (sotö)k8 ß(ofi)9(si) [N]iKijxa [x]q> Hupif^Jivp. 

It can be translated as: Mother of God, help Niketas Xiphilinos. 

Another seal with the same legend is known. 69 Niketas Xiphilinos, per- 
haps the same person or a homonymous, was krites of the themes Boleron, 
Strymon and Thessalonike during the reign of Alexios I Komnenos. As 
magistros and judge he worked in the regions of Strymon, Chalkidike, 
Athos, Kassandra and Thessalonike. He was mentioned in the documents of 
the monasteries of Laura, Esphigmenou, Docheiariou and Xenophon. 70 
According to Laurent, in the monastery of Iberon in Athos a document with 
a seal is preserved mentioning Niketas Xiphilinos in 1151. The text is: 
Xpfj^stc; paOstv; yvebpt^s Kotaiaxopa ps Kptxpv NtKfjxav xöv Hicpt/avov 
ysvog . 71 

Two other persons with the same family name are known and both of 
them had personal molybdobulls. One was John Xiphilinos, strategos of 
Samos, from the second half of the ll th Century. The other one was the 
patriarch of Constantinople, John VIII Xiphilinos (1064-1075), who previ- 
ously held a civilian position as protoproedros and judge. 72 

2. Seal of Constantine Doukas, sebastos (1105) 

A well-preserved lead seal with an elaborate bas-relief on the obverse. It has a 
diameter of 23 mm and weight of 13.16 gr. 


69 A. Wassiliou, Die Familie Xiphilinos im 11. Jahrhundert: der Beitrag der Siegel, in 
B. Caseau (ed.), Les reseaux sociaux. Antiquite tardive et Moyen Age, Paris, 2012, no. 15, 
pp. 319-320. 

70 (Niketas 159) in Prosopography of the Byzantine World, PBW, http://db.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/ 
pbw2011/entity/person/143480; Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, Recherches [see n. 9], p. 83. 

71 V. Laurent, Les bull es metriques dans la sigillographie byzantine, Athens, 1932, 
no. 555; N. Oikonomides, A Collection of Dated Byzantine Seals, Washington, 1986, no. 105. 

72 A. Kazhdan, Xiphilinos, in ODB, II, pp. 2210-2211; I. Jordanov, Pecatite od strate- 
gijata v Preslav, (971-1088), Sofia, 1993, pp. 315-319. 
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Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse: Bust of the Mother of God with infant Jesus in a medallion on her ehest. 

Flanked by sigla: M-P - 0V: M(f|x)r|p 0(so)ß. Linear border of dots. 
Reverse : Inscription in five lines. 

+ 0K61RO H 0611KQ N C£ | RACTÜ | TÜAH K/ 

It can be read as: + 0 (botö)ks ßof|0ei Kcov(axavxlvcö) asßaaxco xq> AouK(a). 

It can be translated as: Mother of God, help the sehastos Constantine Doukas. 

Constantine Doukas was a nephew of Eirene Doukaina and son of the 
protostator Michael Doukas. In 1105 he was entrusted with the governing 
of the region of the river Vardar. Theophylaktos of Ohrid wrote to the gov- 
emor of the Vardar region Constantine, asking for help with the village on 
the Vardar in 1100. 73 Constantine Doukas was appointed to the post of doux 
and praetor of theme Boleron-Strymon-Thessalonike in 1118. 74 

3. Seal of the emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) (cf. seal no. 26) 

Partially preserved lead seal, damaged on the lower side. Diameter of 31 mm and 
weight of 17.82 gr. 

Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse : Christ bearded and seated on a throne with a high back support. His right 
hand in benediction and in his left hand a Bible. Sigla on both sides of 
the figure IC - [XC]: I(rjaoö)<; [X(picjxö)<;]. Linear border of dots. 
Reverse : A hieratic image of the emperor Alexios I (1081-1118) wearing a crown 
with pendants, divitision and loros over his left arm. In his right hand he 
holds a labarum and in his left hand he has a globus cruciger. Border of 
dots and partly damaged circular inscription: 

+ AA.TQKOMNH.. 

It can be read as: + AX[s^icü 58G7i6xr|] xcp Kopvr)[v(p]. 

It can be translated as: To lord Alexios Komnenos. 

The seal was issued probably in 1093. According to his daughter Anna 
Komnene, in 1092 the zhupan of Rascia (Rashka) Bolkanos (Vukan) seized 
the fortress of Ulpiana and in 1093 the emperor Alexios I led an army 
against him. Vukan signed for peace as soon as Alexios arrived and occu- 
pied the fortress of Skopje. 75 The archaeological evidence of 2007 shows 


73 Mullet, Theophylact ofOchrid [see n. 41], pp. 94-95, 360; I. Iliev (ed.), Fontes Graeci 
historiae Bulgaricae, Theophylacti Achridensis, Archiepiscopi Bulgariae, scripta ad historiam 
Bulgariae pertinentia, vol. IX, Sofia, 1994, p. 118. 

74 (Konstantinos 130) in PBW, http://db.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/pbw2011/entity/person/107563. 

75 Dawies, Alexiad [see n. 40], p. 97; Venning (ed.), Chronology of the Byzantine Empire 
[see n. 40], col. 415. 
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that the Southern walls of the fortress in Skopje were reconditioned and the 
seal was issued at that time. 

Alexios I Komnenos (1048-1118) was the founder of the Komnenian 
dynasty. He was the third son of John Komnenos and Anna Dalassena, and 
nephew of the emperor Isaac I Komnenos (1057-1059). 76 In alliance with 
Venice in 1085 and 1108 he repelled the Normans who were invading the 
Balkans over the Via Egnatia, and in 1091 in alliance with the Cumans at 
Levounion his armies annihilated the Pechenegs. He Consolidated the 
administration and the church allowing the condemnation of the heretical 
intellectuals and the Bogomil movement. Alexios carried out a major mon¬ 
etary reform, restoring the hyperperon and minting small denominations. 
His daughter Anna wrote his biography entitled Alexiad , which is a major 
historical source about his reign and the crusaders. 77 

He is attested in different groups of seals as: 

- proedros , protoproedvos and megas domestikos of the West, 

- nobelissimos and megas domestikos of the West, 

- basileus , autokrator and despotes . 78 

Alexios I is attested as despotes in several boulloteria of which there are 
two of the same. They are systematized by PBW in boulloterion 2958 
(type 2) and 2959 (type 3) and they are found in numerous collections, such 
as the Zacos collection, the Istanbul museum, some Bulgarian museums, 
Halmyros. The Zacos collection has a gold bulla containing a circular 
inscription: 79 

+AAGIIAGCrv|TG)KOMN... 

The seal of Alexios I has two variants embedded in lead: 

a) +AAG2IAGCrv|TG)KOMNHNW; 80 

On the second variant, on the obverse, there is no footstool beneath 
Christ’s feet, but the circular inscription is identical: 

b) +AAG2IA)]AGCnOT/|TA)KQ/. 


76 Cheynet, Pouvoir et conteStation a Byzance [see n. 30], pp. 89-90, 359-369; Ferluga 
- Ferjancic (eds), Vizantijski izvori [see n. 44], pp. 386-389.; F. Chalandon, Essai sur le 
regne d\Alexis I er Comnene (1081-1118) (Memoires et documents publies par la societe de 

s 

l’Ecole des chartes, 4), Paris, 1900. 

77 C. M. Brand - P. Grierson - A. Cutler, Alexios 1 Komnenos , in ODB, II, p. 63. 

78 R. Guillard, Etudes sur Vhistoire administrative de Vempire byzantin, le despote, 
AEZIJQTHZ, in REB, 17 (1959), pp. 52-80; B. Ferjancic, Despoti u Vizantiji i juznoslov- 
enskim zemljama , Beigrade, 1960. 

79 Zacos - Veglery, Byzantine lead seals [see n. 43], p. 102, a, b, c, d. 

80 I. Jordanov, Byzantine lead seals from the village of Melnitsa (district of Elkhovo, 
Bulgaria), in W. Seibt (ed.), Studies in Byzantine Sigillography, Washington, 1998, pp. 21-57; 
W. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Österreich, Kaiserhof, vol. I, Wien, 1978, p. 27, 
t. 3/27a. 
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It seems that during the reign of Alexios I Komnenos the fortress in 
Skopje had a Strategie position towards the northern borders and therefore 
the fortification was renovated. The large number of coins of Alexios I 
that were discovered emphasizes the importance of this fortification. 

4. Seal of Gregorios , proedros and doux of Thessalonike, around 1060/1080 

Well preserved lead seal, but the imprint is incomplete. Diameter: 22 mm, weight: 
8.41 gr. 

Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse : A bust of the Virgin Episkepsis holding a medallion with the infant Jesus 
on her ehest. Siglas: .. - 0V: [M(f]Tr|)p] 0(so)u. 

Reverse was struck towards the left and some letters are missing. It has an inscrip- 
tion in five lines: 

,.6IVÖ'|..HrOP[ü|..OeAPüS|..VK[0eC|..AONIK/ 

It can be read as: + [0 (sotö)k] 8 ß(oij)0(ei) [Tplpyoptcp [n;p]oe5pcö (Kai) [8o] 
i)Ki 0ea(a)[a]A.ovlK(r|(;). 

It can be translated as: God help Gregory, proedros and doux of Thessalonike. 

Our seal is from the same boulloterion as the one at the Fogg Museum of 
Art. 

a) The first seal (diameter of 25 mm) has the bust of the Mother of God 
with a medallion on Her ehest on the obverse and on the reverse an inscrip- 
tion in five lines: ©sotoks ßoijOsi rppyopico TrposSpcp Kai Soma 
©saaaX-oviKpt ;. 81 

b) The second seal (diameter of 23 mm) has the bust of the Mother of 
God with a medallion on Her ehest on the obverse and on the reverse an 
inscription in five lines: ©sotoks ßoijOst rpqyopico 7rpcoxoTrpos5p(p Kai 
SooKi BoiAyapiaq. 82 

If the person in question was Gregorios, this means first sometime in the 
period 1060-1080 he was proedros and doux of Thessalonike and later he 
was appointed as doux of the theme Bulgaria, sometime in the period 1065- 
1080. 83 


81 Nesbitt- Oikonomides, Ccttalogue [see n. 26], no. 18.15; (Gregorios 20102) in PBW, 
http://db.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/pbw201 1/entity/person/152993. 

82 Nesbitt - Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], no. 29.2; (Gregorios 20103) in PBW, 
http://db.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/pbw201 1/entity/person/152994. 

83 Laurent, Gouverneurs de la Bulgarie hyzantine [see n. 35], pp. 148-150; Nesbitt - 
Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], no. 18.15 and 29.2; Jordanov, Corpus, I [see n. 12], 
p. 49. 
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5. Seal of Sgouros Michael, 1070/1125 

Very well preserved lead seal with a splendid high-relief on the obverse. It has a 

diameter of 22 mm and weight of 7.45 gr. 

Location : sector 2a/2007. 

Obverse : Two figures of saints facing to each other with hands in prayer towards 
heaven from where the hand of God is blessing them. Between the figures 
there is a patriarchal cross on Steps. They are probably the figures of 
St Demetrios on the right (0|A|H|M/|TP/) and St Theodoros on the left 
(O|0O|.|.), but these military saints wear liturgical vestments. 

Reverse : Linear border of dots. A text in four lines: 

-. -|+ CrOV|PUMIXAHA|MAPTVP6C|CVMMA|-X/- 

It can be read as: + Lyoupou MixaijA, pdpxups^ cji)ppa%(8ii£). 

It can be translated as: To Sgouros Michael, o martyrs, be allied. 


6. Seal of John, proedros, krites of the Velum and pronoetes of Bulgaria, 
around 1075 

Damaged and chipped lead seal with diameter of 22 mm and weight of 10.66 gr. 
Location : sector 8/2007. 

Obverse : A border of double lines with text in four lines topped by a cross flanked 
by two horizontal bars: 

+|6K6[Va'|TüCüA.|Aü'iCÖn..|eAPüKP[|-TH- 
Reverse : Damaged text in four lines: 

-x-|.O.RH|.UKAinPO|..HT/RUA|rAPIAC|-. - 

The whole can be read as: + 0(8Oxö)k8 ß(of|)0(si) xcd aq> ö[oo]tap lco(dvvp) 
7t[po]8Öpco KpiTp [t]o[G] ßf|[A]oD Kai 7ipo[vo]r|T(fi) Bou/cyapla^. 

It can be translated as: + Mother of God, Help your servant John, pr oedros, judge 
of the Velum and pronoetes of Bulgaria. 

The iconographic, epigraphic and archaeological evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the owner of the seal was the governor and judge of the 
theme of Bulgaria in the last third of the ll th Century. 84 According to 
Schlumberger, a specimen is preserved that could be related to the same 
person, 85 and an identical seal of the same boulloterion was in the collection 
of Zacos and was published: 86 + ©soxöks ßoijOsi xco acp SobZcp Tco(avvr|) 
Tiposbpcp Kpixfj xoß ßijZou Kai Trpovopxf] BouZyapia^ . 87 


84 Jordanov, Corpus, I [see n. 12], p. 49, no. 10. 

Schlumberger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], pp. 240-241, no. 3. 

86 G. Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals, vol. II, J. W. Nesbitt (ed.), Bern, 1984, p. 988; 
(Ioannes 20221) in PBW, http://db.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/pbw201 1/entity/person/l53228. 

87 Schlumberger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], p. 241, no. 3. 
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7. Seal of Kyriakos, bishop and synkellos , second half of the ll th Century 

A chipped lead seal with a damaged inscription. It has a diameter of 16 mm and 
weight of 6.21 gr. 

Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse : Damaged image of the Mother of God with medallion of the Infant Jesus on 
her ehest. On her right side a sigla 0V is preserved: [M(f|rr|)p] 0(so)ö. 
Reverse : Text in five lines: 

+Ke..|KVP....|emc...|scvr..|Ato 

It can be read as: K(upi)e [ß(or|)0(ei)] KuptfaKCp] 87 ii[cjk6jccp] (Kai) cmy[K8^]Axp. 
It can be translated as: God help Kyriakos the bishop and synkellos. 

The owner of this ecclesiastical seal, the bishop and synkellos Kyriakos, 
was probably among the first prelates of the reestablished Archbishopric of 
Ohrid by the emperor Basil II, but his name is not known in the diocese of 
Skopje, which suggests that he might be from the Capital city. 88 Bishop 
Kyriakos had his ecclesiastical title of episkopos , but we should not forget 
that synkellos was an imperial title given by the emperor. Most of the syn- 
kelloi and protosynkelloi were bishops or monks, but some were layman. 89 
After the restoration of the Bulgarian church and state at the end of the 
12 th Century, Naissos is once again a bishopric, and a connection proposes 
itself with the name of its bishop Kyriakos, disclosed in a letter of the Bul¬ 
garian bishops to pope Innocent III written in 1203. 90 

8. Seal of Niketas Karikes, protoproedros and doux of Bulgaria, second half 
of the 1 l th Century 

A relatively well-preserved lead seal. It has a diameter of 23 mm, weight of 10.10 gr. 
Location : sector 8/2007. 

Obverse : BOrder of dots with a metrical inscription in five lines: 

.PA<t>AC|.4»PAriV|TbAÜKOC|RüArAP|.AC 
Reverse : BOrder of dots with metrical inscription in five lines: 
nPü|TOnPOe|APbNIKH|TATHKA|P[KH 

It can be read as: [Hpacpaq [a]cppayl^(co) iou SouKÖq BoiAyapflJaq 7ipcDT07T;poe5poi) 
NiKijia to 0 KapiKrj. 

It can be translated as: I seal the writings of the doux of Bulgaria protoproedros 
Niketas Karikes. 


88 Snegarov, lstorija na Ohridskata arhiepiskopija [see n. 20], p. 183. 

89 Nesbitt- Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], no. 36.4 (seal of George, protosynkellos 
and kommerkiarios from Crete, ll th c.). 

90 Jordanov, Corpus , I [see n. 12], p. 130. 
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The seal that belonged to the protoproedros and doux of Bulgaria Niketas 
Karikes dates to the 1080s according to its inscription and metrical form. In 
1096 Niketas Karikes (dux et princeps Bulgarorum) was govemor and ruler 
of the theme of Bulgaria with a seat in Nish and commander of the stationed 
Byzantine army. In the westem chronicles we read that he met the partici- 
pants in the First Crusade on their arrival at Beigrade in 1096 and accom- 
panied them to Hadrianople. Schlumberger published a specimen of his seal, 
but the family name is wrongly read: 

rPAO’(QN) COPATIC TOY AOYKO[C THC] BOYArAPIAC 
TOY nPOCAPOY NIKHTA TOY KAHKN. 91 

However, according to I. Jordanov, not a single Western chronicle reports 
the patronym of Niketas, and most probably the seal belonged to the proto¬ 
pr oedros and doux of Bulgaria Niketas Karikes. It dates to the 1080s accord¬ 
ing to its metrical inscription. Parallels can be found at the Museum in 
Haskovo, and other three specimens with the same boulloterion are pre- 
served in collections in Istanbul and Vienna. 92 

9. Seal of John Hyaleas, 13 th Century 

Badly preserved, much damaged lead seal. An unevenly struck seal with a diameter 
of 32 mm, weight of 15.69 gr. 

Location : sector 7/2007. 

Obrerse : A bust of a holy warrior with a round shield in the left hand and spear in 
his right hand, nimbated and wearing a cross. On the right side fragments 
of a badly preserved inscription: P|["l|Q/, presumably [CO dyiog) Tsco] 
pyio(<;). Incomplete print and the rest obliterated. 

Reverse : Metrical inscription in four lines, cross at the beginning. 
+iä)C|4>P...C|TO.V|AA€A 

It can be read as: + lcü(dvvou) a(pp[ayi]a(pa) to[u] 'YaXsa. 93 


10. Seal of John, end of 12 th or beginning of 13 th Century? 

A damaged lead seal with a diameter of 29 mm and weight of 12.7 gr. 


91 Schlumberger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], pp. 239-240; Zlatarski, Istorija, II [see 
n. 16], p. 15. 

92 Jordanov, Corpus , I [see n. 12], 19.2; Niketas Kariki 20214, in PBW, http://db.pbw. 
kcl.ac.uk/pbw2011/entity/person/155131. The Vienna seal (MK 191) is edited by Wassiliou- 
Seibt - Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel [see n. 26], no. 250. 

93 A.-K. Wassiliou-Seibt, Corpus der byzantinischen Siegel mit metrischen Legenden, 1. 
Teil, Einleitung, Siegellegenden von Alpha bis inklusive My (WBS, XXVIII/1), Wien, 2011, 
no. 1079b. I am grateful to A.-K. Wassiliou-Seibt for her expertise. 
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This seal no. 10 resembles no. 9, but it is not the same (the text has a different 
disposition, one can read only the second line) and not one with the same legend as 
that of John Hyaleas, Wassiliou, no. 1079a. It has St John the Forerunner and only 
three lines, here there is a fourth. 

Location : sector 2b/2007. 

Obverse : The bust of a holy warrior with spear and aureole. On the right side part 
of the inscription is preserved: .|0|P|[~/, that is [fO aytoq) re]öpy(iO(;), 
being incomplete, struck on somewhat truncated blank. 

Reverse: An inscription in four lines, damaged. Linear border of dots. 

IG3A.|C<t>PA...|...|... 

It can be read as: Tcod[vvon?] acppa[yiapa... 

It can be translated as: Seal of John... 

11. Seal of John, basileus of the Bulgarians, 12 th -13 th Century 

Badly damaged and chipped lead seal with a diameter of 36 mm and weight of 
25.29 gr. 

Location : sector 11/2007. 

Obverse : A full figure of St Theodore nimbate, bearded, Standing facing; wears 
cuirass, short chiton, high boots and military chlamys thrown behind his 
shoulders, holding vertical spear in his right hand, while left hand holds 
shield ornamented with pellets and resting on the ground. He is flanked 
by vertical inscriptions 0|A|f|l|0|. on his right and 0£|OA|GO|.O|. on his 
left: 'O äyto[<;] 0s65cö[p]o[<;]. 

Reverse: Damaged and corroded inscription in five lines, preceded by a crosslet: 

..4>P.|rH.1üBA|C....C|TÜ..OA|rAPON|+ 

It can be read as: [+I]cpp[a]yfi[(;] Tco(dvvon) ßa[ar|^8]co<; tcö[v B]oXydpov. 

The text can be translated as: Seal of John, basileus of the Bulgarians. 

Its inscription in Greek asserts that the lead seal belongs to the Bulgarian 
emperor John Äsen I Belgoun (1186-1196). 94 Information on him and his 
brother Theodore Peter is found in the Hi stör ia of Niketas Choniates. 95 

An identical seal in an excellent state of preservation was found at the 
fortress near the village of Dobri dol, region of Plovdiv, and was published 
by I. Jordanov. 96 


94 G. Atanasov, Insignii na srednovekovnite bälgarski vladeteli , Pleven, 1999, pp. 122- 
129; Bozilov, Familijata na Asenevci [see n. 55], pp. 27-40. 

95 Nicetae Choniatae Historia , in Gräcki izvori za bälgarskata istorija , vol. XI, p. 27. 

96 I. Jordanov, Korpus na pecatite na srednovekovna Bälgarija , Sofia, 2001, coli. 92-95, 
no. 151; Idem, Byzantine lead seals from the stronghold near Dobri dol, Plovdiv region , in 
Revue numismatique , 157 (2001), pp. 452-458, pl. XXXVIII/9; this seal is close to the one of 
John Kantakuzenos, the brother-in-law of Isaac II Angelos, killed by the Bulgars in 1186, 
cf. Oikonomides, Collection [see n. 71], no. 123. 
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Obverse : St Theodore, Standing figure as a holy warrior, on either side inscription: 

o|A|r|i|o|c- ee|OA|co|PO|c 

Reverse : Inscription in five lines: 

+C^PA|rHC:TÖBA|CHAeCdC|TCdNBOA|rAPON| + 

The seal of John I Äsen discovered at the Skopje fortress can be dated 
between 1180 and 1190, when the region of the Upper Vardar valley with 
its Strategie fortress of Skopje became a bone of contention and changed 
hands between the armies of the Byzantine emperor Isaac II Angel, the 
Bulgarian tsar John I Äsen and the Serbian grand prince Stephen 
Nemanya. 

12. Fragment of a lead seal, 12 th Century 

Only a quarter of the lower part of the seal is preserved, broken at the chan- 
nel, with a diameter of 22.3 mm and weight of 5.24 gr. Several letters are 
obliterated, so the reading is uncertain. 

Obverse : KOMN |TÖ.. 

Reverse : M6| M6PK 

It can be read as: 

Obverse : Kopv[qv 
Reverse : ? 

It seems that the inscription can be ascribed to a member of the Komne- 
nian family of the 12 th Century. 97 


13. Seal of Nicholas, 12 th Century 

Badly damaged and chipped seal, double struck over an older seal, diameter of 
ca. 20 mm, weight of 4.29 gr. 

Location : sector la/2007. 

Obverse is totally deformed with no clear image or letter preserved. 

Reverse is badly damaged and struck; only a wreath border over the border of dots. 
A cross flanked with horizontal bars and text in three lines are preserved: 

-+ -|K£[V6''|NIKOA|.... 

It can be read as: + K(upi)s ß(of|)0(et) NiKoAfdcö)... 

It can be translated as: God help Nikolaos... 

It might belong to an administrative or a military official. 


97 I am very grateful to J.-C. Cheynet for his help and suggestions. 
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14 . Seal of anonymous katepano 

A lead seal preserved in bad condition, chipped and damaged, diameter of 19 mm, 
weight of 4.28 gr. 

Obverse : A bearded saint (St Nicholas?) holding a book in his left hand, with 
aureole. On the left only the letter “A” is preserved and on his right some 
remnants of letters. 

Reverse: A text in five lines preceded by a crosslet: 
f....|AAO....|KATeriA|N....|... 

It can be read as: ... Kai87idv[cp ... (... Nikolaos, ... katepano ... ?) 

It can be attributed to a military official with the rank of katepano. After 
1018 the fortress of Skopje became the seat of a strategos, but shortly after 
it was upgraded into a katepanate. 


15 . Anonymous seal with the Mother of God and unknown warrior saint, 
1 l th Century 

A damaged lead seal with reduced outside rim, diameter of 12 mm and weight of 
2.52 gr. The blank was smaller than the dies for the seal and probably it was struck 
in the later period. 

Obverse : Bust of the Mother of God holding with both hands a medallion of the 
infant Jesus. No visible sigla preserved. 

Reverse: Facing bust of unknown warrior saint with a spear. No inscriptions avail- 
able. 


16 . A quarter of the lead seal with St George, 12 th Century 

Only a quarter of the seal was found, damaged, with a diameter of 22 mm and 
weight of 3.78 gr. 

Obverse: The right hand of the Standing figure of St George holding a spear, with 
aureole and sigla O and letter L Linear border of dots. 

Reverse: Three letters preserved, with border of dots: ...GRS 


17 . Seal of Virgin Blachemitissa, end of ll th to first half of 12 th Century 

Damaged seal with an unevenly struck bust of the Virgin Blachemitissa. 

It has a diameter of 14 mm and weight of 3.58 gr. Several letters remain outside the 
blank and the rest are obliterated. 

Location: sector 1/2007. 

Obverse: A bust of the Virgin Blachemitissa, with a linear border of dots, but no 
sigla are preserved. 
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Reverse : An inscription in four lines with flattened letters: 
.e..|N.KOAA|OTU.A.|TAN. 

It can be read as: [K(6pi)]s [ß(ofj)0(ei)] N[i]KoA.a 9 xcp [K]a[a]xav[r|]. 

It can be translated as: God help Nikolaos of Kastan. 

According to I. Jordanov the seal belongs to Nicholas of Kastana, a place near 
Preslav. 98 Another place with the same name is in the region of Thessalonike. 

18 . Seal of a protokouropalates , ll rh Century 

Damaged lead seal with diameter of 17 mm and weight of 4.62 gr. 

Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse : A nimbated bust of the Archangel Michael with a trefoil sceptre in his 
right hand and a globe in his left hand. Wings on both sides. Letters 
preserved: M - X: M(i)x(af|V). Linear border of dots. 

Reverse : Damaged in the middle and on the right side. Inscription in four lines 
preceded by a crosslet: 

+K€R/0'|RA...A|ÄKt)PO|nA... 

It can be read as: + K(upi)e ß(or|)0(si) Ba...a (7ipcoxo)KODpOTra[MTT]]. 

It can be translated as: God help ... protokouropalates . 

The reconstruction of the first name is uncertain, but the reading of the 
title is very likely, taking into consideration the preserved letters. This title 
is well analyzed in Guilland’s study." 

19 . Seal of an anonymous lady with Virgin Orans, ll th Century 

A damaged lead seal with an unevenly struck inscription on the obverse. It has a 
diameter of 18 mm and weight of 5.82 gr. 

Obverse : Border of dots and Virgin Orans with badly preserved inscription on her 
left: M>\: M(Rxr|)p [0 (eo)C]. 

Reverse: Border of dots and damaged inscription in four lines, with some letters 
missing: 

ekeR/.|THAOV|AHCOV.|ANN. 

It can be read as: @(soxö)ks ß(of|)[0(ei)] xp 8ouA,p aon ’Avv[a]. 

It can be translated as: Mother ofGocl help your servant Anna. 


98 PLP, Band I, Abkürzungsverzeichniss und Gesamtregister , 293. I am indebted to I. Jor¬ 
danov for his expertise. 

99 R. Guillard, Titres et fonctions de TEmpire byzantine (Variorum reprints ), London, 
1976, III/l87-249. 
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20. Anonymous seal with Mother of God and St John the Baptist 

This well preserved seal contains iconographic images on both sides. It has a 
diameter of 20 mm and weight of 7. 90 gr. 

Location : sector 11/2007. 

Obverse has an image of the Holy Mother of God with infant Christ in medallion 
on her ehest. Flanked with the sigla M-P - 0V: M(fix)r|p 0(8o)u. 

Reverse with a bust of St John the Baptist with long beard and dressed in camel 
skin. The face is damaged, but the rest is visible. 

Two vertical inscriptions on each side flank the damaged figure: 

©fIcö|o - np|M|o 

It can be read as: c O (ayioi;) Tco(avvr|<;) 6 np(ö)[5]p(o)po(<;). 

It can be translated as: Saint John the Forerunner. 

According to Schlumberger, there is a large number of anonymous seals 
with small dimensions bearing the bust of the Virgin on the obverse and a 
figure of the most populär saints in the Orthodox Church such as John the 
Forerunner. 100 

21. Anonymous seal with St Demetrios and another unknown holy warrior 

A lead seal slightly damaged, with diameter of 18 mm and weight of 4.88 gr. 
Locatioir. sector 11/2007. 

Obverse : The bust of St Demetrios with an aureole, a spear in his right hand and 
a shield in his left hand, flanked by letters A|H on his right and .|H|TP|l/ 
on his left side. Linear border of dots. 

Reverse : Damaged, but visible bust of anonymous warrior with a spear in his right 
hand and a shield in his left hand. No inscription visible. 

22. A fragment of a lead seal 

Damaged lead seal, less then half of it is preserved, with entirely destroyed obverse. 
Diameter of 17 mm and weight of 2.71 gr. 

Location : sector la/2007. 

Obverse is heavily damaged, without any detail preserved. 

Reverse contains a part of an inscription with border of dots. A hyphen is preserved 
and four damaged lines: 

-+ -I.ALVI.HKA|... 


100 Schlumberger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], coli. 56-60; N. Banescu - P. Papahagi, 
Plombs Byzantines decouverts a Silistra, in Byz, 10 (1935, repr. 1968), pp. 604-605. Anony¬ 
mous seal with the Holy Mother of God and Archangel Michael, probably from the same 
workshop. 
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23. A damaged seal with the Holy Mother of God 

Damaged lead seal, chipped, with a hole in the reverse. Diameter of 18 mm and 
weight of 4.02 gr. 

Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse : Bust of the Mother of God, damaged face, on her left the sigla 0V are 
preserved: [M](fjTT|)[p] 0(£o)ö. 

Reverse : Text chipped and damaged. Linear border of dots on the left. 
+K...IA...ACAIC. 

The first letter of the invocation is visible and it can be read as: +K(6pi) 
[s ß(ofj)0(si) ... 

24. Seal with a double-headed eagle?, 14 th Century? 

Damaged seal with diameter of 31 mm and weight of 9.25 gr. 

Location : sector 2b/2007. 

Obverse : A stylized figure of a double-headed eagle. 

Reverse : A fragment of a monogrammatic cross with letters: Fl T P. 

Analogies can be found with the coins of Bulgarian rulers such as George 
Terter and Michael Shishman or with some seals of John V Palaeologos and 
it can be dated in the 14 th Century. 101 

25. Anonymous seal with a patriarchal cross decorated with pearls, ll th 
Century 

A damaged lead seal with a diameter of 21 mm and weight of 6.49 gr. 

Location : sector 2/2007. 

Obverse : A seal of the ll th Century with a patriarchal cross decorated with pearls 
and llanked by two small crosses. The patriarchal cross is with an “X” 
at the Crossing of the lower bar and each arm ends with pellet decoration. 
Linear border of dots. 

Reverse had a hardly visible bust of St Nicholas with aureole. On the right 
side of the figure letters K|0|A: [ e O dyioq Ni]KÖ?i(ao(;) are preserved. 102 


101 N. Musmov, Une monnaie byzantine en argent avec Taigle bicephale, in IV eme Congres 
international des etudes byzantines, Actes 2, Sofia, 1934, pp. 298-301. 

102 Analogy can be found in Nesbitt - Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], 
col. 2.4; I. Koltsida-Makre, The representation of the Cross on Byzantine lead seals , in 
N. Oikonomides (ed.), Studies in Byzantine sigillography , Washington, 1996, vol. IV, 
pp. 43-51. 
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26. Seal of the Byzantine emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1018-1118), cf seal 
no. 3 

A half of the seal with an open channel in a bad condition. Diameter of 26 mm and 
weight of 7.66 gr. 

Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse : Half of the image of the seated Christ on the throne with back support. 

He is bearded, with long hair and nimbus. Dressed in chiton and hima- 
tion, left hand holding the Gospel inserted in a jewelled cover. On the 
right, the letter “X” is preserved from - X.: [ 5 I(r|aoi>)(;] X(piaxö)[(;]. 
Reverse : Alexios I is Standing facing, crown with pendants, divitision and loros on 
his right hand holding long labarum ornamented on the top with dots. Linear 
border of dots. 

Heavily damaged circular inscription on the left: 

...coA... 

It can be read as: [+AXs^1]cö ö(sa7cöxr|) [xcn Kopvrjva)]. 103 

27. Seal of John, the metropolitan of Athens, 12 h Century 

Well preserved, but damaged, the letters are indistinct, which renders the reading 
difficult. It is a large seal with a diameter of 38.5 mm and weight of 35.38 gr. 

Location : sector 7/2009. 

Obverse : Standing representation of the Mother of God Machairotheisa holding 
with both hands a medallion with the infant Christ before her. She wears 
a chiton and omophorion. Circular line around. Sigla: M-P - 0V: M(f|x) 
n p 0(so)u. 

Two vertical inscriptions flank the Standing figure of the Mother of God: 
H|M|A|x|AI - PC0|eei|C|A: H MaxouproesÜTOL 
Reverse : Inscription in four lines, border of dots. 

+C4>PAnC|A0HNCO.|nOl.eNOC|]COANNö|--- 

It can be read as: +£(ppayh; AOrjvmfv] 7COi[p]svo(; Icoavvou. 

It can be translated as: The seal of John, the pastor of Athens . 104 

There is one John mentioned in the Synodikon of Athens. 105 This metro¬ 
politan was on the throne between the prelate Nicholas (died in 1175) and 
Michael Choniates (enthroned in 1182). According to Laurent, John was 


103 A seal of probably the same boulloterion was published by Zacos - Veglery, Byzan- 
tine lead seals [see n. 43], no. 102d. 

104 R. Mihajlovski, By zantine lead seals found during the archaeological excavations in 
2009 at the fortress of Kaie in Skopje , in Macedonian numismatic Journal, 5 (2012), pp. 146- 
147. 

105 V. Laurent, La liste episcopale de la metropole d'Athenes d’apres le Synodicon d’une 
de ses eglises suffragantes , in Archives de VOrient Chretien , 1 (1948), pp. 272-291. 
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metropolitan on the Athenian throne between 1180 and 1182. 106 This is the 
person to whom our seal should be attributed. 

Dodekasyllabic verse. We have a second similar seal of the same metro¬ 
politan, from a different boulloterion and with a variant of the Mother of 
God. The seal is a variant of the Laurent corpus’ V/l no. 606: 107 Scppayiq 
ÄGpvcov Tuotpsvoc; Tcödvvou, which is connected with the bishop of Athens 
John Blachemites (died in 1086). 

On the obverse, instead of the bust of the Mother of God Atheneotissa, a 
Standing figure of the Mother of God Machairotheisa en face with the infant 
Christ in medallion is shown. “Machairotheisa” - the Mother of God 
Stabbed with a knife, comes from the Great Church of St Sophia in Con- 
stantinople and it was the protector of the Orders such as that of chartophy- 
lax. 108 The bishopric of Athens was instituted for the first time in the 8 th 
Century. 109 In respect to the eparchial division, Athens was a centre of the 
theme Hellas and Peloponnesos during the ll th Century. 110 Crusaders and 
Frankish rule interrupted the succession of the bishopric in the 14 th Century. 
Ecclesiastically Athens belonged first to Illyricum Orientalis (the pope’s 
vicariat of Thessalonike) and then it was included in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople around 733, but it was never recognized by Rome. On 
account of the fate of the Orthodox church of Constantinople in the period 
of exile after 1204, the bishop of Pelagonia as suffragan of archbishop Dem- 
etrios Chomatianos of Ohrid undertook a sort of roving Commission among 
the Orthodox population of the Peloponnese. 111 

28. Seal of Constantine, l l th -12 th Century 

This well preserved artistically made lead seal is only partially imprinted on the 
sides. 


106 N. Cheetham, Medieval Greece , New Haven - London, 1981, pp. 44-47; Laurent, La 
liste [see n. 105], p. 291. 

107 V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de l’empire by zantine, vol. V, L’Eglise , Paris, 1963, 
V/l, no. 606; Idem, Les bulles metriques [see n. 71], no. 378. 

108 W. Seibt, Die Darstellung der Theotokos auf byzantinischen Bleisiegeln besonders im 
II. Jahrhundert , in Oikonomides (ed.), Studies in Byzantine sigillography, Washington, 1987, 
p. 45, n. 28; P. Galavaris, The Mother of God ‘Stabbed with a knife’, in DOP, 13 (1959), 
pp. 229-233; Laurent, Les bulles metriques [see n. 71], coli. 95, 96, 99. 

109 Laurent, L’election de la metropole d’Athenes et le Statut ecclesiastique de TIllyricum 
au VHP siecle, in REB, 1 (1943), pp. 58-72. 

110 Nesbitt- Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], no. 22-3. 

111 M. Angold, Greeks and Latins after 1204: the Perspective of Exile. Latins and Greeks 
in the East Mediterranean after 1204, London, 1989, p. 81; R. Mihajlovski, The Develop¬ 
ment of Spiritual and Intellectual Life in Bitola/Manastir During the Ottoman Centuries, 
Ph. D. diss., La Trobe University, 2004, p. 45. 
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Location : sector 13/2009. 

Obverse : Bust of the Virgin with hand upraised before her, without the medallion. 

Sigla hardly visible, merely 0 from [M(f|rr|)p] 0(sou). Linear border of 
dots. 

Reverse : Inscription of four lines preceded and followed by an Ornament, a hori¬ 
zontal line indicating the abbreviation placed between two pellets. 
•-•MHPAO.|KA6IC..|AOrCO.|-KCÖN-| * 

It can be read as: M(f|i)r|p Aö[y(ou)], kXz'k; [ico(v)] Xoyco[v] Kcov(aiavTlvou). 
It can be translated as: The Mother of the Word is the key of the worcls of Constan- 
tine 3 12 

The term “K^sig” reminds us that the seal was used to seal up the corre- 
spondence of Constantine. This is a metrical formula of twelve-syllable 
verse. It has similarities with the seal of the protos of (Mount) Ganos dated 
between the l l th and the 12 th centuries. 113 

29. Bilateral seal of Michael Gabalas, ll th Century 

Preserved lead seal with inscription on both sides. 

It has a diameter of 18 mm and weight of 5.59 gr. 

Location : sector 13/2009. 

Obverse : Inscription in four lines followed by an Ornament. Border of dots. 
rPA|“t>AC-|ctf>PA|nxu|-- 

Reverse : Inscription in four lines preceeded by a cross, followed by horizontal 
bars. Border of dots. 

+MIXA|HATOV|fARAA|-AA- 

It can be read as: Tpacpäc; acppayi^co Mi^ar]^ tou Taßa^{/i}a. 

It can be translated as: I seal the writings of Michael Gabalas. 

Metrie formula with dodekasyllabic verse. 

Another seal of Michael Gabalas dated to the second third of the 1 l th Cen¬ 
tury is known. 114 On the obverse is represented the Mother of God with a 
medallion in front of her. 

Reverse : Kopie ßopGst MixafjA, tcö Taßa^a. 

The Gabalas family is well known in Byzantium, serving primarily with 
the fleet. Stephen and John Gabalas are documented in the 12 th Century. The 


112 Mihajlovski, Byzantine lead seals [see n. 104], pp. 147-148. A.-K. Wassiliou-Seibt, 
Corpus [see n. 93], no. 1438. 

113 Wassiliou-Seibt, Corpus [see n. 93], no. 1439; Laurent, Corpus des sceaux [see 
n. 107], V/2, no. 1299 and V/3, no. 1949; Nesbitt - Oikonomides, Catalogue [see n. 26], 
no. 51.2. I am indebted to J.-C. Cheynet for his references and suggestions. 

114 Wassiliou-Seibt - Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel [see n. 26], p. 261, n. 149; 
Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestation a Byzance [see n. 30], p. 151, n. 2. 
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first member of the family we know was the father of Anna Gabala who 
married Stephen, son of the emperor Romanos Lakapenos. After 1204 the 
Gabalas family took control of Rhodes, where caesar Leo Gabalas ruled in 
the 13 th Century. They possessed land in the Smyrna region and on the island 
of Crete. 115 At the northwest of today’s city of Bitola a village named “Gab- 
alavtsi” is located, and it might be connected with the feudal properties of 
the family Gabalas. 

30-31. Seal of Sergios N., vestes , ll th Century 

Damaged lead seal found during the archaeological excavation in the same sector, 
but in two different quadrants, broken in two halves. 

Location : sector 14, quadrant Fl, 2.17 and quadrant 2.21/2009. 

It has a diameter of 23.7 mm and weight of 7.37 gr for the one half and 
6.73 gr for the other, which gives a total of 14.10 gr. 

Obverse : Bust of the Mother of God with the infant Jesus on her ehest. Border of 
dots. Only 0 is preserved from [M(f|xr|p)] 0(sou). 

Reverse : 0K£IVl^|CePriU|ReCTH|TU.eP|K.A 

It can be read as: 0(sotö)ks ß(of|)9(si) lepylco ßsaxp xeo [.]epK[.]a. 

It can be translated as: Mother of God help Sergios vestes ... 

Chronologically the seal of Sergios vestes belongs to the 1 l th Century and 
the title of vestes was a high title confound on prominent generals, often 
combined with the title of magistros or patrikios. The title was revoked by 
the reforms of Alexios I Komnenos. 

32. Seal of George Palaiologos protonobelissimos , 1090s 

Well preserved lead seal with incomplete imprint, the left half of the image is out 
of the blank, the right half of the reverse is out of the imprint, but the text and image 
are sharp and readable. It has a diameter of 20 mm and weight of 7.08 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : Facing bust of St George, holding a shield with a pellet decoration in his 
left hand. Vertical inscription on the right side of his figure: (a)|P||~: fO 
aytoq r£]cöpy(io<;). 

Reverse : Inscription of six lines: 

+Ke..|reüPr..|ÄNOReA.|GMa)T.|nAA...|rü 

It can be read as: +K(6pi)s [(ßo)fi0(ei)] Tscopylup] (Tcp(oxo)voß8^[i]aipcp x[cp] 
FIa^[8oA.(ö)]ycp. 

115 Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestation a Byzance [see n. 30], p. 271; Seibt, Die byzanti¬ 
nischen Bleisiegel in Österreich , I, nos. 108, 129, 158; Wassiliou-Seibt - Seibt, Die byzanti¬ 
nischen Bleisiegel [see n. 26], no. 271; A. Kazhdan, Gabalas , in ODB , II, p. 811. 
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It can be translated as: God help George Palaeologos, protonobelissimos. 

George Palaiologos is prominent in Anna Komnene’s Alexiad, being 
Anna’s uncle by marriage. According to Anna, he was sent to defend the 
fortress of Dyrrachion against the Normans of Robert Bohemond in 1081 
(Alexiad 3.9) and later he was active in various campaigns such as the siege 
of Kastoria in 1083 (Alexiad 6.1), against the Pechenegs in 1087 and 1091 
(Alexiad 7.2-4, 8.2-5), and in 1094 he defended the city of Berrhoia in 
Thrace (Stara Zagora) when it was attacked by Cumans (Alexiad 10.2). 
After 1094 he held the title of sebastos. The protonobelissimos George 
Palaiologos also attended the Synod of 1094 at Blachernai. He was also 
active in public life, being for instance a patron of Theophylact, archbishop 
of Ohrid, who refers to him as “pansebastos sebastos”. 116 

A small number of seals from various boulloteria are preserved where 
George Palaiologos is represented as protonobelissimos 3 17 The first one is 
preserved in Pernik and the second one in Varna (Bulgaria): 

Obverse: Bust of St George holding a shield in his left hand and a spear in his right 
hand. 

Reverse : ..CdPriO.|.POTONOR.|HCHMONT.|nAAGOAOrON 

Other two seals are preserved in the collection of the Fogg Museum of 
Art, No. 1355 and No. 1508: 

Obverse : Bust of St George holding a shield in his left hand and a spear in his right 
hand. 

Reverse : .eROHe/|.e(dPriQN|.POTONOR.|AICIMONT/|.AAeOAO|rON 118 

There is another seal of George Palaiologos protonobelissimos , before 1094. 

Obverse : Between two borders of dots the inscription:_H0GI |_In the centre a 

bust of the Virgin Orans with a medallion of the Christ child on her ehest. 
Reverse: Inscription of four lines: 

...|...NüR6Al|GMÜTQ|nAAAI.|AOrü 119 


116 Mihajlovski, Three Byzantine seals from Devolgrad [see n. 59], pp. 522-8. A chipped 
seal was found at the fortress of Devolgrad (ancient Audaristos) near Drenovo, 100 km south 
of Skopje. It has a diameter of 19 mm and weight of 4.70 gr. 

Obverse : Bust of the Holy Virgin Orans with a medallion of Christ child in front of Her. 
Along the circumference border of dots and traces of circular inscription: 
0(EOTO)KE B(OH0E)I rEO(PriO). 

Reverse : ZE(R)IAS(T)OinAAAIIOAOrO. 

117 I. Jordanov, Corpus of Byzantine Seals from Bulgaria, vol. II, Byzantine Seals with 
Family Names, Sofia, 2006, no. 543-544, 545. 

118 I. Jordanov, Srednovekovnija Pernik (XI-XII v.) spored dannite na sfragistikata , in 
I. Jordanov (ed.), Numizmatika, sfragistika i epigrafika, 3 (2007), coli. 11-37.1 am indebted 
to I. Jordanov for his expertise and supportive help. 

119 Jordanov, Corpus, II [see n. 117], coli. 325-326. 
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33. Seal of George Nestongos, ll th Century 

A well preserved lead seal of George Nestongos. It has a diameter of 16.5 mm and 
weight of 5.04 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : Bust of Virgin Orans with medallion of Christ before her. Sigla: M - 0: 

M(fiir|p) 0(8oi)) is preserved. 

Reverse : +Keiva'|TCAyAQ|reüPriü|TNecTor|rü 

It can be read as: + K(6pi)e ß(ofj)0(8i) x(q>) a(cp) don/icp Tscopytcp x(q>) 
Nsaxoyycp. 

It can be translated as: Lord help your servant George Nestongos. 

A family of Slavonic-Bulgarian origin that entered Byzantine Service after 
the takeover of tsar Samuel’s empire. The Slavonic name “Nestong” was 
equivalent to that of St Alipios, a well-respected saint in the Byzantine 
world. The historian Scylitzes mentioned Sermon Nestongos, the defender 
of Sirmium. 

Another seal belongs to George Nestongos and can be dated to the end 
of the 1 l th Century or at the beginning of the 12 th Century. It has a full figure 
of an anonymous warrior saint with a spear in his right hand. On the reverse 
there is an inscription in four lines: .^PAriClrCOPriöl.öNCTOl... 120 

The family of Nestongoi is married to the family of Doukai, and under the 
Palaeologian dynasty they had important titles and were rieh landowners. 
They served within the Serbian Empire as well. According to J.-C. Cheynet, 
the family of Nestongoi represents a notable example of Integration of Slavs 
into the Byzantine aristocracy. After being a part of the military dass, the 
Nestongoi were accepted into the Imperial circle of aristocracy. The last 
Nestongos notable was mentioned in the 14 th Century as a captive of the Turks. 


34. Seal of Michael Tzitas, first half of 12 th Century 

Well preserved lead seal, partly damaged on the bottom. 

It has a diameter of 18.1 mm and weight of 4.30 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : Bust of Mother of God Orans, sigla damaged. Linear border of dots. 
Reverse : Inscription in four lines. Linear border of dots. 

-+ -0K€IVeHM[XAHA|TUTZ[|TA 

It can be read as: -+- 0(8 Oxö)k 8 ß(ori)6(8i) xcp T^lxa. 

It can be translated as: Mother of God help Michael Tzitas. 

120 J.-C. Cheynet, Les Nestongoi, un example d’assimilation reussie , in 1100 godini, Veliki 
Preslav, Shumen, 1995, pp. 261-270; Ferluga - Ferjancic (ed.), Vizantijski izvori [see 
n. 44], pp. 137-138, n. 196; E. Trapp - A. Kazhdan, Nestongos , in ODB, II, p. 1459. 
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In addition the seal can be claimed by one of the military leaders of 
emperor Alexios I Komnenos, Michael Tzitas, described by Anna Komnena 
in the Alexiad and known for his bravery at the battle of Nicaea in 1097. 121 

The family name of Tzitas was well known since the proto-byzantine 
period. It reappeared again in the second part of the ll th Century with 
Michael Tzitas. J.-C. Cheynet and Ch. Stavrakos published the Tzitas 
seal. On the obverse there is the bust of the Mother of God with a medal- 
lion on her ehest with the infant Jesus. On the reverse an inscription in 
four lines: 

-+- 6KeR/e/|MIXAHA|T(dTZl|TA 122 

In the light of his seals the following cursus honorum of Michael Tzitas could be 
reconstructed: 

1. Magistros , 

2. Proeclros, 

3. Protokouropalates and doux . 123 


35. Anonymous, end of the ll th Century 

Bilateral seal in a bad state of preservation, some letters on the reverse side are much 
damaged. 

It has a diameter of 23.3 mm and weight of 13.29 gr. 

Location: sector 21/2009. 

Obverse : Inscription in four lines. Linear border of dots. 

+HC|<t>PAnC|HMHT|HN 

Reverse : Damaged inscription in four lines. Linear border of dots. 

..A|<t>m..e|n.|.. 

It can be read as: + On crcppayi q fjpr| tt|v [ypjacppv [ßA]s7x[cov vöei]. 

It can be translated as: Think by looking at the writing of the one whose seal I am. 

A metrical formula, with trimetric iamb was used. Another similar seal 
was published by J. Ananiev found at the cemetery of the Vodoca monastery 
near Strumitsa. Another seal was found at the archaeological site of Devol- 
grad (ancient Audaristos) near Drenovo. 124 


121 Dawies, Alexiad [see n. 40], pp. 272, 289-290. Here I am grateful to my colleagues 
J.-C. Cheynet and W. Seibt for their suggestions. 

122 C. Stavrakos, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel mit Familiennamen aus der Sammlung 
der numismatischen Museums Athen , Wiesbaden, 2000, p. 380, (reviewed by CI. Sode in BZ , 
95 [2002], pp. 168-70 and J. Nesbitt in Speculum, 77 [2002], pp. 996-998). 

123 J.-C. Cheynet - D. Theodoridis, Sceaux byzantins de la collection Theodoridis, les 
sceaux patronimiques, Paris, 2010, pp. 223-224. 

124 Schlumberger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], p. 60; J. Ananiev, Two byzantine seals from 
Vodoca near Strumica , in Macedoniae acta archaeologica , 15 (1996-97), pp. 333-338; 
Mihajlovski, Three Byzantine seals from Devolgrad [see n. 59], p. 524. 
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36. Seal with St Theodore?, ll th Century 

Heavily damaged specimen, only few letters are readable. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : Damaged image of the bust of the holy warrior with a spear in his right 
hand (St Theodore?). No sigla are visible. 

Reverse : Inscription in five lines. Linear border of dots. 

KeRe|.CT...|eeu...|...no|opo 

K(6pi)8 ß(ori)0(ei) .ax... 0£o[Scbpo)].. noopo? 


37. St Michael?, ll th Century 

Badly preserved one half seal with image of an unknown warrior saint and erased 
inscription on reverse side. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : The bust of a warrior saint dressed in cuirass and with curly hair, holding 
a spear in his right hand. Linear border of dots. St Michael? 

Reverse : Erased inscription, only border of dots preserved. 


38. Fragment of a lead seal, l l th Century 

Badly preserved fragment of a lead seal, almost degenerated by corrosion. It was a 
good imprint in the past, but now are preserved only fragments of the image and 
inscription. It has a diameter of 33 mm and weight of 6.61 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : A fragment of a Standing figure of an unknown saint is badly preserved. 
Border of dots. Sigla: 0V? 

Reverse : Inscription in four lines, but only one line is readable. 

C<PPA |CGRC |AAN |KA 


39. Anonymous bilateral lead seal, second half of ll th to early 12 th Century 

Lead seal with inscription on both sides, an unsuccessful imprint with dislocation 
on both sides of the dies. The surface of the imprint is in a bad state of preservation. 
Some of the letters are effaced and some are missing. 

It has a diameter of 16.2 mm and weight of 5.27 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : Inscription in four lines. Linear border of dots. 

eKTH.|nporp.|<t>HC|--- 

Reverse: Inscription in four lines. Border of dots. 

.4>PA|riC.T.|NOC..| 7 e[- 

It can be read as: ’Ek xf\[<g] Trpoyp[a]cpric; acppayiq [oi)]x[i]vo<; [vö]si. 
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It can be translated as: Front what has beert written before widerstand whose seal 
this is. 125 

40. Lead seal with unknown saint, ll th Century 

Damaged, multi-angular specimen in a poor state of preservation. It has a diameter 
of 17.3 mm and weight of 3.49 gr. 

Location : sector 21/2009. 

Obverse : Damaged bust and portrait of unknown saint (bishop?). No sigla pre- 
served. Linear border of dots. 

Reverse : Inscription damaged, only one line partly preserved. 

+|c$Anc|.. c<W)Aric. 

41. Anonymous 

Damaged half of a lead seal. It has a diameter of 18 mm and weight of 3.34 gr. 
Location: sector 21/2009. 

Obverse : Badly preserved half of the Standing figure with its right hand holding a 
spear? 

Badly damaged circular inscription with preserved letters: 

..rCTEA~ 

42. Anonymous saint? 

Lead seal perhaps once a good imprint, but later covered with lead oxides. The other 
side not imprinted or damaged. It has a diameter of 25.4 mm and weight of 8.57 gr. 

Location : sector 35/2009. 

Obverse : Anonymous saint as Standing frontal figure dressed in chiton and holding 
with both hands a small object, probably a censer. The aureole is not 
visible. It has a damaged, unreadable circular inscription between two 
borders of dots. It might be the figure of St Stephen the Protomartyr, or 
of another early martyr. 

Reverse : It has a smooth surface probably not printed at all or subsequently 
smoothed. 

43. Seal of the Nicaean emperor Theodore I Komnenos Laskaris (1208- 

1222) 

Well preserved half of the seal, diameter of 42 mm and weight of 10.15 gr. 
Location : sector 21/2009 south of the wall E9.5. 


125 I am gratefull to W. Seibt and to A. K. Wassilliou-Seibt for their help and suggestions. 
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Obverse : Standing figure of St Theodore Stratelates, bearded, Standing facing, 
dressed in cuirass, short chiton and military chlamys thrown behind the 
shoulders. In his right hand he holds a vertical spear. On the left side 
inscription: ©|ee|6|AQ|PO|C [0 CTPATHAATHC], 

It can be read as: CO ayioq) Geoöcopoq [ö aipairiMirig]. 

Reverse : Figure of the emperor Theodore I Laskaris, bearded, Standing facing in 
his regalia, wearing a divitision and chlamys and crown with cross and 
pendants. Fle is holding in his left hand a globe surmounted by a patriar¬ 
chal cross. In the right hand he holds a labarum. Linear border of dots. 
A vertical inscription on his left: 

kohsh|noc|aac|ka|pi|c 

It can be read as: [ÖsoScopoq 5scr7i;ÖTr|(;] Kopvrjvöi; Adcmxpn;. 

It can be translated as: Lord Theodore Komnenos Laskaris . 

Theodore Laskaris belongs to a noble family from Constantinople. In 
1098/9 he married Ana Angelina, daughter of the Byzantine emperor Alex- 
ios III Angelos and Euphrosyne Doukaina Kamatera. Theodore appointed 
the new patriarch Michael IV of Nicaea and he was crowned as emperor in 
Nicaea in 1208. He had mixed success on the battlefield: he defeated the 
Seljuks by killing the sultan Kaykhusraw I of Rum, but the Latin emperor 
Henry of Hainault defeated him. He annexed some territories from the 
Empire of Trebizond in 1214. When he died in 1222 he left his empire to 
his son-in-law, the future emperor, John Batatzes. The seal was issued in the 
period between 1208 and 1222. 126 


44. Seal of Isauros Tzykandeles, the proedros , second half of l l th Century 

A fine artistic work, partly preserved. Diameter of 24 mm and weight of 7.59 gr. 

Location : It was found in the Roman style clay pot in sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : The Standing figure of St George, with a spear in his right hand and 
holding a shield in his left. Two vertical inscriptions flanking the figure, 
n|0|C and n|0/: [ e O d]yio<; |T£6p]yio(<;). 

Reverse : Linear border of dots with an inscription in six lines: 

+KGR/.|TCdCDA..|HCAVPO...|EAPCOT(d|TXHKAN|.HAI 

It can be read as: K(6pi)s ß(of|)[0(si)] xq> cko 8[ou(Acp)] ’Haanpp [7ipo]85pco xco 
T^rjKav[5]fiXi. 

It can be translated as: God help your servant Isauros Tzykandeles, proedros. 

Tzykandiles or Kykandiles was an aristocratic family whose name was 
derived from the Latin “cicindela”, that is a glowworm. The family is known 


126 Zacos - Veglery, Byzantine lead seals [see n. 43], no. 116. 
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from the late 1 l th Century, such was Leo, govemor of Kibyrreothai, who mar- 
ried Ana Sebaste from the family of Komnenoi. Another family member 
named Goudelios Sebastos was married to Eudokia, Alexios Fs granddaugh- 
ter. Basil was Manuel Fs general. Later their social positions declined, but still 
George Doukas Tzykandiles was a judge in Thessalonike around 1375. 127 


45. Seal with Mother of God and unknown saint, ll th Century 

A damaged lead seal, the upper half with a channel is preserved. Diameter of 21 mm 
and weight of 4.36 gr. 

Location : sector 13/2010. 

Obverse : Bust of Mother of God holding Jesus Christ on her left and blessing with 
their right hand. Linear border of dots. No sigla preserved. 

Reverse : Bust of unknown holy warrior with a spear in his right hand. Linear 
border of dots. No inscription preserved. St Michael? 


46. Anonymous 

A damaged lead seal, the piece on the bottom is missing. 

Diameter of 22 mm and weight of 6.44 gr. 

Obverse : The figure is heavily damaged, the rim of the seal is preserved. 

Reverse : An illegible inscription in four lines: 

RACT..| ONTOCL|4>.NINA..|.APL 

47. Seal of Theodosios? kathegoumenos , 11 th -12 th Century? 

Damaged lead seal with an irregulär rim. 

Diameter of 19 mm and weight of 4.11 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : The Standing figure of St George with spear in his right hand and a shield 
in his left. Damaged vertical inscription preserved on the right side: 
fl|0|C: [CO ayioq) recopjyioq. 

Obverse : Damaged inscription in six lines: 

....|.eOAO..|.KA0Hry|M/MONHC|MeCA.|.eA- 

It can be read as: [K(6pi)8 ß(or|)0(ei)] 0so8[...] Ka0r|yoi)p(8vcp) povfjq Meaa[..] 
&a(q). 

Probably it is a seal of the hegoumenos Theodosios (Theodoros or The- 
odotos), the head of the monastery of Mesareas? According to W. Seibt, 


127 A. Kazhdan, Tzikandeles , in ODB, III, pp. 2136-2137; D. Polemis, The Doukai: 
a contribution to Byzantine prosopography , London, 1968, p. 1861. 
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there are two possible locations: Mesareas monastery on the Peloponnese 
or the monastery of Nea Messareas at Kerkyra. 128 

48. Seal with unknown saint, ll th Century 

A lead seal with preserved round shape and channel, but the surface is oxidized. 
Diameter of 20.5 mm and weight of 7.20 gr. 

Location : sector 9/2007. 

Obverse: Bust of a holy warrior, probably of St George. 

Reverse : An illegible inscription in five lines. 


49. Seal of Constantine Houmpertos, protokouropalates and doux, after 
1081 

Lead seal in good condition of preservation. It has a diameter of 22 mm and weight 
of 6.92 gr. 

Location : sector 21/2009. 

Obverse : The Standing figure of the Mother of God, wearing the medallion with 
both hands, flanked by Standing figure of the archangel Michael on her 
left and archangel Gabriel on her right. 129 Sigla are not preserved. 
Reverse : Inscription in six lines. Some of the letters are missing: 

+K£R/Q/|TC0CC0CU/|..NÄKUP|..AATI.|..IC'TC0yM|n6PTC0| * 

It can be read as: + K(upi)s ß(ori)0(ei) xco oco 5ou(Acp) [Kco]v(aiavilvcp) (7rpcoxo) 
Koup(o)[7ia]?am [(Kai) 5ou]k(i) tco Onp7i8picp. 

It can be translated as: Lord Help your servant Constantine Houmpertos, protok¬ 
ouropalates and doux. 

Constantine Oumbertos was mentioned several times in the Alexiad of 
Anna Komnene as a supporter of her father, Alexios I Komnenos, during 
his revolt against the emperor Nikephoros III in 1081. The same year he was 
in command during the battle against the Normans at Dyrrachion. He was 
Norman by origin, a nephew of Robert Guiscard and son of Humbert de 
Hauteville. Before 1086 he was govemor of Kyzikus, but after the death of 
the megas domestikos Gregory Pakourianos he was ordered to join the army 
and was at the decisive battle against the Pechenegs at Levounion. On 
29 April 1091 he was in command of the Kelts, on the west wing of the 
Byzantine army. In 1093/94 the Armenian Ariebes and Constantine Hoump¬ 
ertos were detected in a conspiracy against Alexios I and were arrested, 
subjected to exile, with their properties confiscated. Anna Komnene notes 


128 I am grateful to my colleague W. Seibt for his help and expertise. 

129 The Archangels are identifiable thanks to the parallel with DO 58.106.1089. 
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that Constantine was pardoned due to former merits and we encounter him 
as sehastos , among the participants at the Blachernai synod in 1094. Again 
he was in command of the military unit protecting mountain passes through 
the Zygum ränge in 1095. Constantine Houmpertos had a brilliant military 
career as doux - Commander of mercenaries. 130 According to I. Jordanov his 
name was attested in four groups of seals from Bulgaria. In the light of his 
seals the following cursus honorum could be estimated: 
protoproedros, before 1081; 
protokouropalates and doux, after 1081; 
protonobelissimos and doux, early 1090s; 
sehastos, around 1094; 
sehastos and doux, after 1094. 131 

50. A damaged lead seal 

A damaged lead seal chipped on the upper side. 

Diameter of 29 mm and weight of 13.67 gr. 

Location : sector 21/2010. 

Ohverse : The rim and line of dots are preserved. 

Reverse : An inscription in five lines, unreadable. Circular line of dots. 

51. Seal of the Bulgarian tsar Boril (1207-1218) 

Partly preserved lead seal. Diameter of 36 mm and weight of 28.69 gr. 

Location: sector 21/2009. 

Ohverse : Standing figure of St Demetrios in full armour with spear in his right 
hand and shield in his left. St Demetrios was a patron saint of the Bul¬ 
garian emperor Boril. A vertical Cyrillic inscription on both sides of the 
figure is partly preserved: 

BI /fMIMHITPlIOC 

It can be read as: [CBAT]BI H] /fMMHTPIOCfB]. 

It can be translated as: Saint Demetrios. 

Reverse: Standing figure of tsar Boril in his imperial regalia, stemma, divitision 
and loros, holding a sceptre with a cross in his right hand and akakia in 
his left hand. Inscription on both sides with Cyrillic letters: 

EOIPIIJTB TfBIJlBriPOM 

It can be read as: + EOPMJIT» IfAP(B) BJlT>r[A]POM(T>). 

It can be translated as: Boril, tsar of the Bulgarians. 

130 Jordanov, Srednovekovnija Pernik [see n. 118], p. 17; Jordanov, Corpus , II [see 
n. 117], p. 313; Dawies, Alexiad [see n. 40], p. 252. 

131 Jordanov, Corpus , II [see n. 117], pp. 313-314. 
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It is a well-known imperial seal. Another pair of seals from the same 
boulloterion is preserved in the Bulgarian Archaeological museum in Sofia 
and in the Historical museum in Shumen. 132 In 1207 tsar Boril usurped the 
Bulgarian throne, killing his uncle tsar Kaloyan and remarrying his widow. 
With his army tsar Boril attacked the Latin Empire, but he was defeated in 
1208 near Plovdiv, and again in 1211 near Thessalonike. 133 His brother 
(Dobromir) Strez, the sebastokrator, with the Support of his Serbian ally 
Stefan I “The First Crowned” took over the valley of the river Vardar and 
its central fortress of Prosek near today’s Demir Kapija. Dobromir Strez’ 
territory extended from Skopje to the valley of Pelagonia to the west and to 
Berrhoia in the south. 134 Tsar Boril allied with Henry of Hainault against 
Strez and Stefan, but he lost a battle in 1213. In the year 1211 at his Capital 
Veliko Trnovo tsar Boril summoned a church synod campaigning against 
the Bogomil heresy and issuing the famous “Synodikon”. In 1218 Boril was 
deposed and blinded by his cousin and successor on the throne, the future 
tsar John II Äsen. 

52. Seal with inscription “Protect Saviour”, 12 th Century 

Half lead seal, diameter of 22 mm and weight of 4.64 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009. 

Obverse : Heavily damaged surface, only rim of dots exists. 

Reverse : Inscription in four lines. 

CKe |M£CO |ton |to.. 

It can be read as: Iicsproi^] ps aofisp] xöv [Kov]To[uo(avvr|v)]. 

It can be translated as: Saviour, may you protect me, Kontoioannis? 

The owner of the seal might be somebody from the family of Kontoioan¬ 
nis, but the reading is uncertain. 135 

53. The seal of Theodore, l l th Century 

Well preserved lead seal, diameter of 17.5 mm and weight of 5.79 gr. 

Location : sector 14/2009? 


132 Jordanov, Korpus na pecatite [see n. 96j, pp. 104-105. 

133 Bozilov, Familijata na Asenevci [see n. 55], pp. 69-77. 

134 Mutafciev, Vladetelite na Prosek [see n. 58]; Bozilov, Familijata na Asenevci [see 
n. 55], pp. 98-100 (et passim); R. Radic, Oblasni gospodari u Vizantiji krajem XII i u prvim 
decenijama XIII veka , in ZRVI, 29-30 (1986), p. 230, n. 40. Around 1217 one of Strez’ 
subordinates, named Gregorios Gavra, ruled over the village of Vodno near Skopje, which 
indicates that Strez ruled over Skopje’s fortress. 

135 I am grateful to W. Seibt for his Suggestion. 
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Obverse : A bust of St George with curly hair, holding a spear in the right hand and 
a shield in the left. Linear border of dots. Vertical inscription on both 
sides of the figure is preserved. 

©|r|e - Q|.|n (ö Änoc) recb[p]r[ioc]. 

Reverse : An inscription in five lines. Linear border of dots. 
+CKerv|AeAHTA|CüAHAQ|0€OAQ|Pü 

It can be read as: + Ek8tc(oi<;) äQXr\xa ckö Soutao 0so5copq). 

It can be translated as: Protect, o athlete, your servant Theodore. 


54. Seal of Adrianos Komnenos, protosebastos and megas domestikos of 
the whole West, 1096 (1087-1105) 

Well preserved lead seal with diameter of 32 mm and weight of 19.42 gr. 

Sector : Kaie. 

Obverse : St George Standing frontally, holding a spear in his right hand and a 
round shield in his left hand. Two vertical inscriptions on both sides of 
the figure: 

o|A|n|o|c - r|e|cop|n|oc: ö Änoc reupnoc. 

Reverse : A damaged inscription in seven lines: 

+ K6fVG/|TüCüAH..|AAP[ANÜÄCe|RACTÜ.rliAOM.|CT[K.nACHC|.. 
CeCO.TCO|KONNHNÜ 

It can be read as: + K(npi)e ß(of|)0(si) xco aco 5on[Acp] Adptavco (7ipcoxo) 
aeßaaico [(Kai)] p(s)y(dXcp) 5op[8]aiiK[cp] Tcaapt; [Al](tscü[(;] xco Kopvr|vq>. 

It can be translated as: Lord, help your servant Adrianos Komnenos, protosebastos 
and megas domestikos of the whole West. 

Adrianos Komnenos was bom between 1060 and 1065 as the fourth child 
of the domestikos tön scholön John Komnenos, the brother of the emperor Isaac 
I Komnenos (1057-1059) and husband of Anna Dalassene. Adrianos Komne¬ 
nos married Zoe Doukaina. As a younger brother of the emperor Alexios I 
Komnenos in 1081 he was elevated to the new dignity of protosebastos and 
commander in the military campaigns in Thessaly against the Normans in 
1082-83. In 1086 he replaced Gregory Pakourianos as domestikos tön scholön 
of the West, having command over the Frankish mercenary contingent at the 
battle of Dristra against the Pechenegs in 1087. Again he participated in the 
battle against the Pechenegs in 1091 in the position of megas domestikos of the 
whole West, but he is not mentioned in the battle of Levounion. Between 1092 
and 1094 he was entrusted with the investigation against John Komnenos and 
Nikephoros Diogenes. In 1094 he participated at the Synod in Blachemai, 
bearing the title of protosebastos and grand domestikos. In 1105, after having 
renounced the world as monk John, he died of an illness. 136 


136 Jordanov, Corpus , II [see n. 117], pp. 325-326. 
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55. The “nOHMENOC” seal?? 

A heavily damaged and oxidized lead seal, diameter of 19 mm and weight of 
3.76 gr. 

Location : sector 21/2010. 

Obverse: Line of dots. 

Reverse : An illegible inscription in four lines: 

...[nO]HM£N 

Probably it belongs to a church prelate, but it is not readable to whom. 


56. Seal of Euthymios of Euchaneia, protosynkellos , 1 l th Century 

Well preserved lead seal. Diameter of 15 mm and weight of 6.24 gr. 

Location : sector 34/2010. 

Obverse : A bust of St Theodore, with a spear in his right hand and an oval shield 
in his left. Vertical inscriptions on both sides: O|06|O - A|0)|PO.: e O 
(dyioq) 08Ö5copo[(T 
Reverse : An inscription in five lines: 

,.eivB'|ev0VMi/|ÄcvrKA|THcev..|.6.. 

It can be read as: + (Kupi)]e ß(of|)0(8i) Ei)Oi)pl(cp) (7tpcoxo)auyK(8)A,(Xcp) xpq 
Ei)[xav]sla((;). 137 

It can be translated as: Lord, help Euthymios of Euchaneia, protosynkellos. 

This is a rare seal of the protosynkellos Euthymios of Euchaneia (modern 
Chorum in Turkey). It is where the body of St Theodore Stratelates was buried, 
not to be confused with Euchaita (modern Avkat, Turkey), with the cult and 
pilgrimage of St Theodore Tiron. The bishopric and metropolitanate of Eucha¬ 
neia was renamed under the emperor John I Tzimiskes (969-976) into Theo- 
doroupolis. 138 


57. Seal of Sergios chartoularios and kommerkiarios of Preslavitza, 1050 

Well preserved bilateral lead seal, but flattened on both sides. It has a diameter of 
27 mm and weight of 8.71 gr. 

Location : sector 15/2011. 

Obverse : Inscription in four lines: 

- ■ -|+Ke(v.|TüCü..|.epn..|TöAAP/|- ■ - 


137 Or Eu[xai]x[cov]? 

138 C. Walker, The Warrior Saints in Byzantine Art and Tradition , Aldershot-Burlington, 
2003, p. 58; N. Oikonomides, Le redoublement de saint Theodore et les villes dEuchaita et 
d’Euchaneia, in AB, 104 (1986), pp. 327-336. 
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Reverse, in four lines: 

- • -|..öme|..iapio|.p.C0a.|ritzac|- • - 

It can be read as: + K(bpt)s ß(ofj)[0(si)] xco aq) [5ou(Axo) X]£pyi[(ö %(a)p] 
xoiAap(icö) [(Kai) K]ou|i£[pK]tapl 9 [LI]p[£]aOAJa]ßlx^ac;. 

It can be translated as: Lord, help your servant Sergios chartoularios and komerk- 
iarios of Preslavitsa . 139 

Another Version of the bilateral seal that belonged to Sergios, chartoularios and 
kommerkiarios of Preslavitsa was published by N. Oikonomides: 

Ohverse : Inscription in five lines: 

+.6fVG|.üCQAÖ.|C€Priü|XPT8A|P. 

Reverse : In four lines: 

- • -SKö|M€..IAPIO|.P6CeA.|RITZA|- ■ - 

According to N. Oikonomides, Sergios was a collector of taxes on mer- 
chandise, but also in Charge of keeping up the list of soldiers and recruits. 
That is the meaning of 44 chartoularios” when applied to an official in the 
provincial administration. Preslavitsa was a Bulgarian town at the mouth of 
the Danube, captured by the Byzantine emperor John Tzimiskes in 917 and 
then renamed as Theodoropolis. Scylitzes reports that Preslavitsa was 
retaken from tsar Samuel in the year 1000. From the seal record Ivan Jor- 
danov suggests that Preslavitsa or “Little Preslav” was the seat of the strat- 
egos and tax collector. 140 

58. Anonymous lead seal with warrior saints 

Damaged lead seal with bilateral iconography of warrior saints. Diameter of 24 mm 
and weight of 7.83 gr. 

Location : sector 34/2009. 

Ohverse : Damaged bust of warrior saint with a spear in his right hand. Linear 
border of dots. The letter “0” probably belongs to the name of St The¬ 
odore. 

Reverse : A bust of St George with curly hair, spear in his right hand and a shield 
in his left. Line of dots. Two vertical inscriptions fragmented. 0|r|G - 
O|P: c O (aytoc;) Teöpfyioq]. 141 


139 Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals, II [see n. 86j, p. 1043. 

140 N. Oikonomides, Preslavitsa or Little Preslav, in his Byzantium from the Ninth Century 
to the Fourth Crusade, studies, texts, monuments (Variorum Collected Studies Series, 369), 
Hampshire, Brookfield, 1992, XIV-10, fig. 2. 

141 Schlumberger, Sigillographie [see n. 15], p. 57. 
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59. Half of a lead seal 

Heavily corroded and damaged lead seal, less than half preserved. Diameter of 
34 mm and weight of 6.76 gr. 

Location : sector 28/2009. 

Obverse : Corroded figures. 

Reverse : Inscription in seven lines. Linear circle of dots. 

... ic| t.n| evTAl tgon| intö| ath| qn 


60. Lead bulla of the Venetian doge Andrea Vendramin (1476-1478) 

Partly preserved, a chipped lead seal, a channel of the cord still visible. Diameter of 
40 mm and weight of 32.84 gr. 

Location : sector 29/2009. 

Obverse : Standing figure of St Marc with aureole. Venetian doge Andrea Vendra¬ 
min is kneeling on right, wearing the traditional headgear, the “corno 
ducale”. 142 Linear border of dots and circular inscription in fragments, 
under the top, on the left: 

.mv.n.ti|dvx|. 

It can be read as: [S(anctus)] M(arcus) V[e]n[e]ti dux [Vendramin]. 

Reverse : Linear border of dots, inscription in five lines: 

... R6AS |.AM IN |.G RA- DVX-|.. N 6TIARVM | -6T-C- 

It can be read as: [And]reas [Vendr]amin [Dei] gra(tia) dux [Ve]netiarum et c(eterarum). 

The whole text can be translated as: Saint Marc, Venetians, doge Vendramin, 
Andrea Vendramin, by the grace ofGod doge ofVenice and other territories. 

Andrea Vendramin originated from a rieh Venetian family and served as 
doge of Venice in the period 1476-1478 at the height of Venetian power. 143 
His reign was largely concerned with the second Ottoman-Venetian war 
between 1463 and 1479. In 1476, the Ottoman commander Gedik Ahmed 
Pasha took over the Venetian fortress of Kruje in Albania and killed the 
Venetian proveditore Francesco Contarini. In 1477 the Ottoman army 
approached the city of Venice, which provoked the Venetian army and its 
doge Andrea Vendramin to organize the protection of the city. 144 In this 
period the already Ottoman stronghold of Skopje was the main base for the 
military campaigns towards Bosnia. It seems that in the city existed a small 


142 An identical image of St Marc and the kneeling doge was represented on the obverse 
of a coin, the “Golden Zecchino” minted by doge Andrea Vendramin in 1476. See The Cat- 
alogue of A. H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd., London, 2005. 

143 G. Cozzi - M. Knapton, La republica di Venezia, nell’eta moderna, dall guerra di 
Choggia al 1517, Torino, 1986, p. 124. 

144 F. Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror and His Time, New Jersey, 1978, pp. 354-358; 
Fine, Late Medieval Balkans [see n. 55], pp. 535, 600. 
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colony of merchants from Dubrovnik (Ragusa). 145 Andrea Vendramin died 
in 1478 probably of plague and he was buried in a large monumental wall- 
tomb in the basilica of Santi Giovanni e Paolo in Venice. 146 

61. Lead bulla of the Venetian doge Andrea Vendramin (1476-1478) 

Partly damaged lead seal, the channel preserved. The same boulloterion 
as the previous. Diameter of 35 mm and weight of 30.73 gr. 

Location : sector 29/2009. 

Obverse : Standing figure of St Marc with aureole. Venetian doge Andrea Vendra¬ 
min is kneeling on the right, wearing traditional headgear, the “corno 
ducale”. Linear border of dots and circular inscription in fragments: 
.MV6....|...|V6NDRAMIN 

It can be read as: [S(anctus)] M(arcus) Ve[neti dux] Vendramin. 

Reverse : Linear border of dots, inscription in five lines: 

AN D....-A/EN DRAM..-^D£I-GRA*D...-A/ENETIAR..-^ET... 

It can be read as: And[reas] Vendram[in] Dei gra(tia) d[ux] Venetiar[um] et [c(eter- 
arum)]. 

The whole text can be translated as: Saint Marc, Venetians , doge Ven¬ 
dramin, Andrea Vendramin by the grace of God doge of Venice and other 
territories. 

62. Lead bulla of the Venetian doge Andrea Vendramin, 1476-1478 

Heavily damaged lead seal preserved in two fragments. From the same boulloterion. 
Diameter of each piece is 36 mm and the weight 15.02 gr and 15.91 gr. 

Location : sector 29/2009. 

Obverse : Fragmented Standing figure of St Marc with aureole. Venetian doge 
Andrea Vendramin is kneeling on the right, wearing the traditional head¬ 
gear, “corno ducale”. Linear border of dots and circular inscription in 
fragments, beginning at the top, on the left: 

.MV€N£Tl|...|V6NDR.... 

It can be read as: [S(anctus)] M(arcus) Veneti [dux] Vendr[amin]. 

145 Käncov, Grad Skopje [see n. 3], p. 112. S. Antoljak, Prilog kon proucuvanjeto na 
trgovskite vrski megju Dubrovnik i Skopje vo XV i XVI vek, in Srednovekovna Makedonija, 
Skopje, 1985, pp. 880-906. An unknown merchant of Venice in 1559 described Skopje as 
exporter of wax to Ancona and Venice. Merchants from Dubrovnik (Ragusa) were owners of 
vineyards in the vicinity of the town, producing and dealing with vine. See D. Jacoby, For- 
eigners and the urban economy in Thessalonike ca.l 150-ca.l450, A.-M. Talbot (ed.), DOP . 
57 (2003), Symposium on Late Byzantine Thessalonike , Washington, 2004, pp. 2-49. 

146 J. J. Norwich, A History of Venice, New York, 1982, pp. 356-357; R. Finlay, Politics 
in Renaissance Venice, London, 1980, pp. 145, 232. 
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Reverse : Linear border of dots, inscription in five lines: 

AND....|Y6ND..MIN- .D6I.G.A-DVX--.N...ARVM 

It can be read as: And[reas] Vend[ra]min Dei g[r]a(tia) dux [Ve]n[eti]arum [et] 
c(eterarum). 

The whole text can be translated as: Saint Marc, Venetians, doge Ven- 
dramin, Andrea Vendramin by the grace of God doge ofVenice and other 
territories. 

63. Lead seal with merchant’s mark, 16 th -17 th Century 

Damaged lead seal with diameter of 22 mm and weight of 7.26 gr. 

Location : sector 8/2007. 

Obverse : Divided by a line in two halves. On the left there are letters or decorative 
letters “GXS”, and on the right side there is a decoration in the shape of 
the letter “S” with floral decorative elements. Border of arrows. 

On the reverse only one line out of three is preserved with letters 44 (L?) 
IZG”. It is a text with Latin letters. 

It can be dated within the frame of the 16 th or the 17 th Century, indicating 
the commercial Communications between the Ottoman Skopje and the rest 
of Europe. Lead seals were widely used in Europe between the 13 th and 19 th 
centuries. According to I. Jordanov, this is a commercial seal (plombe) of 
Western European origin, connected with the textile merchants. 147 It might 
be that the monogrammatic seal is connected with the urban and commercial 
development of Skopje after the Austrian takeover and buming of the town 
in 1685 or probably around the year 1700, when the fortress was recon- 
structed and the city flourished anew. 


64. Blank lead seal 

A blank lead seal, the channel in the middle is well preserved. 
Diameter of 28 mm and weight of 17.74 gr. 

Location: sector 1/2007. 


65. Blank lead seal 

A blank lead with channel and rim preserved. 
Diameter of 20.50 mm and weight of 6.50 gr. 

Location : sector 2/2007. 


147 See: http://discovery.ucl.ac.Uk/1349956/l/488665.pdf 
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66. Blank lead seal 

A damaged blank lead seal with irregulär shape, the channel is visible. 
Diameter of 2 mm and weight of 5.09 gr. 

Location : sector 1/2007. 


67. Blank lead seal 
A blank lead seal. 

Diameter of 16 mm and weight of 7.58 gr. 
Location’, sector 34/2010. 


68. Blank lead seal 

A blank lead seal, the channel is visible. 
Diameter of 19 mm and weight of 12.89 gr. 

Location : sector 8/2007. 


69. Blank lead seal 

A round blank seal embossed into a square piece of lead. The channel and rim are 
preserved. 

Diameter of 14 mm and weight of 4.16 gr. 

Location : sector 2/2007. 

70. Blank lead seal 

A blank lead seal with channel and rim preserved. 

Location : sector 21/2010. 


71. Blank lead seal 

A blank lead seal with two holes preserved. 
Diameter of 15 mm and weight of 5.58 gr. 

Location’, sector 11/2007. 

72. Blank lead seal 

Damaged blank lead in a poor state of preservation. 
Diameter of 18 mm and weight of 2.30 gr. 

Location: sector 21/2009 
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73. Blank lead seal 

Blank lead seal corroded, more than half of the body is missing. 
Diameter of 21 mm and weight of 3.37 gr. 

Location : sector 13/2009. 148 


74. Blank lead seal 

A corroded blank lead seal covered with a layer of lead oxide. 
Diameter of 27 mm and weight of 15.51 gr. 

Location : sector 34/2009. 149 


75. Blank lead seal 

A deformed and damaged blank lead seal. 
Diameter of 21 mm and weight of 3.3 gr. 

Location : sector 13/2009. 


76. Blank lead seal 

A blank lead seal with channel and rim preserved. 
Diameter of 19 mm and weight of 5.70 gr. 

Locatioir. sector 15/2011. 


77. Blank lead seal 

A damaged blank led seal. 

Diameter of 16 mm and weight of 5.17 gr. 

Location : sector 10/2007. 


78. Blank lead seal 

A blank lead seal, the channel is well preserved. 
Diameter of 13 mm and weight of 3.05 gr. 

Location : sector 21/2010. 


148 Mihajlovski, Byzantine lead seals [see n. 104], p. 156. 

149 Ibidem , p. 157. 
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79. Blank lead seal 

A damaged body of the blank lead seal. 
Diameter of 19 mm and weight of 3.06 gr. 

Location : sector 24/2010. 

80. Blank lead seal 

Blank lead seal heavily corroded. 

Diameter of 13.40 mm and weight of 3.29 gr. 

Location : sector 13/2009. 150 


150 Ibidem. 
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DIE GRIECHISCHE VITA PAPST MARTINS (BHG 2259), 
MAXIMUS CONFESSOR UND DAS CONCILIUM 
QUINISEXTUM (691/2) 


Seitdem W. Lackner im Jahre 1967 nachwies, 1 dass die bis dahin das 
Maximusbild bestimmende griechische Vita 2 des Confessors hinsichtlich 
seiner ersten Lebensjahrzehnte - mit vornehmer konstantinopolitanischer 
Herkunft, höherer Bildung und weltlicher Karriere am Hof - erst im 
10. Jh. nach dem Muster der Vita des Theodoros Studites (759-826) 3 frei 
erfunden worden ist, war Maximus’ Herkunft grundsätzlich in Frage 
gestellt. Als S. Brock dann im Jahre 1973 eine syrische Vita des Maximus 
vom Ende 7./Anfang 8. Jh. edierte, 4 die nicht nur mit einer palästinischen 
Herkunft und Jugend ein deutlich anderes Bild präsentierte, war die Klä¬ 
rung der offensichtlichen Widersprüche zu einem Forschungsdesiderat 
geworden. Dabei geriet zuerst die Analyse der weiteren Quellen zum mon- 
energetisch-monotheletischen Streit und zur Biographie des Maximus in 
den Blick, insbesondere die Angaben bei Anastasios Sinaites, 5 Theophanes 
Confessor 6 und in den verschiedenen epitomierten hagiographischen Vari¬ 
anten einer Passio oder/und Vita Maximi u.a. in Menologien, Synaxarien 
u.a.m. 7 Eine rege Editionstätigkeit führte zu kritischen Editionen der 
grundlegenden Dokumente für die letzten Lebensjahre des Maximus vom 
1. Prozess des Jahres 655 bis zu seinem Tod am 13.8.662 und ebenso zu 
einer Edition der aus dem 11. Jh. stammenden Langfassung der griechischen 


1 W. Lackner, Zu Quellen und Datierung der Maximosvita {BHG 3 1234), in AB , 85 
(1967), S. 285-316. 

2 BHG 1234; PG 90, 68-109. R. Devreesse, La vie de S. Maxime le Confesseur et ses 
recensions , in AB, 46 (1928), S. 5-49. Cf. F. Winkelmann, Der monenergetisch-monotheleti- 
sche Streit (BBS, 6), Berlin, 2001, Nr. 171. 

3 Es handelt sich um Recensio A der Vita. Cf. D. Krausmüller, Vitae B, C and A of 
Theodore the Stoudite: their Interrelation, Dates, Authors and Significance for the History of 
the Stoudios Monastery in the Tenth Century, in AB, 131 (2013), S. 280-298. 

4 Aus dem Codex British Museum Add. 7192. S. Brock, An Early Syriac Life of Maximus 
the Confessor, in AB, 91 (1973), S. 299-346 (= Idem, Syriac Perspectives on Late Antiquity, 
London, 1984, Nr. Xll). Cf. Winkelmann, Streit [wie Anm. 2], Nr. 172. 

5 Anastasius Sinaita, Sermones in constitutionem hominis secundum imaginem Dei, 3. 1 
(S. 55-61, Uthemann [CCSG, 12]). 

6 Theophanes, Chronographia, S. 329, 21 - 332, 19 (De Boor, Leipzig, 1883). 

7 Vgl. zum Forschungsstand bis 1998: W. Brandes, Anmerkungen zu den Quellen zur 
Biographie des Maximus Homologetes, in PmbZ. Prolegomena, Berlin - New York, 1998, 
S. 171-179. 
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Vita („Recensio IIP 4 ). 8 Die damit engstens verbundene Erforschung der 
Quellen zur Passio und Vita des zweiten Hauptprotagonisten des mon- 
energetisch-monotheletischen Streites, Papst Martin I. (649-653 f 16.9.655), 
wurde durch die kritische Edition des „Dossiers“ über Prozess, Exil und 
Tod Martins vorangetrieben, das im 9. Jh. von Anastasius Bibliothecarius 
ins Lateinische übersetzt worden war. 9 

Für die noch ausstehende Edition aller hagiographischen Texte zur Passio 
und Vita des Maximus hat deren Herausgeber, B. Roosen, im Jahre 2010 eine 
umfassende Untersuchung zu den literarischen Abhängigkeiten dieser in den 
letzten Jahrzehnten vieldiskutierten Quellen vorgelegt. 10 In Aufnahme einer 
Hypothese von W. Lackner kommt er zu dem Ergebnis, dass am Anfang der 
gesamten hagiographischen Tradition eine nicht mehr erhaltene „Urpassio“ 
gestanden habe, die noch vor der ältesten erhaltenen epitomierten Vita Maximi , 
dem sog. Compendium Vindobonense (BHG 1236; CPG 7707.3) aus dem 9. 
Jh., anzusetzen sei. 11 Wegen textlicher Parallelen des Compendium Vindobo¬ 
nense , der Passio im Synaxarium des Codex Patmensis 266, 12 das im 9./10. 
Jh. in Palästina zu verorten sei, und der Passio im Synaxarium Constantino- 
politanum aus der Mitte des 10. Jh.s 13 mit der griechischen Vita Papst Martins 
(BHG 2259) zieht Roosen den m.E. überzeugenden Schluss, dass die postu¬ 
lierte „Urpassio“ des Maximus im zeitlichen und geographischen Umfeld der 
Entstehung der griechischen Vita Martins anzusetzen und auch denselben 
Kreisen zuzuordnen sei. 14 Bei der Lokalisierung dieser Kreise entscheidet 
er sich mit den Argumenten P. Contes 15 für Jerusalem/Palästina, „a region, 
where the innerchalcedonian tensions between dyothelites and the emerging 


8 P. Allen - B. Neil (edd.), Scripta saeculi VII vitam Maximi Confessoris illustrantia, una 
cum latina interpretatione Anastasii Bibliothecarii iuxta posita (CCSG, 39), Tumhout - Leuven, 
1999; Eaedem (edd.), Maximus the Confessor and his Companions. Documents fvom Exile. 
Edited and translated by P. Allen and B. Neil (= Oxford Early Christian Texts ), Oxford, 2002; 
Eaedem, The Life of Maximus the Confesssor. Recension 3 (,Early Christian Studies 6), Brisbane, 
2003. Vgl. weiterhin: B. Roosen, On the Recent Edition of the Disputatio Bizyae, in JOB , 51 
(2001), S. 113-131; Idem, The Three Flyleaves ofVaticanus, Palatinus graecus 15. A contribu- 
tion to the manuscript tradition primarily of the Relatio Motionis [CPG 7736], but also oftwo 
vitae [BHG 955 and 482], in B. Janssens -B. Roosen - P. Van Deun (edd.), Philomathestatos. 
Studies in Greek Patristic and By zantine Studies ( OLA , 137), Leuven, 2004, S. 523-532 . 

9 B. Neil, Seventh-Century Popes and Martyrs. The Political Hagiography of Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius (Studia Antiqua Australiensia, 2), Tumhout, 2006. 

10 B. Roosen, Maximi Confessoris Vitae et Passiones Graecae: The Developement of a 
Hagiographie Dossier, in Byz, 80 (2010), S. 408-460. 

11 Ibidem, S. 421-426. 

12 Ibidem, S. 420-421. 

13 Ibidem, S. 414-417. 

14 Ibidem, S. 427-433. 

15 P. Conte, II sinodo Lateranense delTottobre 649. La nuova edizione degli Atti a cura 
di Rudolf Riedinger. Rassegna critica di fonti dei secoli II-XII, Vaticano, 1989, S. 235-249 
(„12. ,Vita‘ Graeca di Martino “). 
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monothelite Maronite church continued long after the sixth Oecumenical 
Council“. 16 Die erste hagiographische Passio Maximi („Urpassio“) mit der 
Angabe einer führenden Stellung am kaiserlichen Hof in Konstantinopel sei 
der dort ebenfalls entstandenen monotheletischen syrischen Vita Maximi mit 
ihrem Maximus diskreditierenden Bericht, Kind einer unehelichen Beziehung 
eines Samaritaners mit einer persischen Sklavin zu sein, entgegengesetzt wor¬ 
den. Roosen hat allerdings für seinen Anschluss an die von Conte vertretene 
Lokalisierung der griechischen Vita Martini in Palästina keine weiteren Argu¬ 
mente ins Feld geführt, obwohl B. Neil diese wieder in Frage gestellt hat. 17 
Im Folgenden sollen solche Argumente benannt werden, indem u.a. Ergeb¬ 
nisse der in den letzten Jahrzehnten erfolgten Erforschung des Concilium Qui- 
nisextum (691/2) 18 für diese Fragen fruchtbar gemacht werden. 

Ich werde dazu 1. die für ihre Lokalisierung entscheidenden Passagen der 
griechischen Vita Martini kurz vorstellen und die bisherigen Diskussionen 
zur Provenienzfrage skizzieren. In einem zweiten Abschnitt werde ich in 
Weiterführung, Korrektur und Ergänzung der Analyse von P. Conte fünf 
Argumente vortragen, die eine östliche palästinische Provenienz mehr als 
wahrscheinlich machen. 


1. Die Kap. 13 und 14 der griechischen Vita Papst Martins I. 
(BHG 2259) und ihre Provenienz: status quaestionis. 

Ein besonderes Merkmal der von P. Peeters 1933 nach dem Codex Patmi- 
acus 254 erstmals edierten 19 Vita besteht darin, dass sie nicht mit Kap. 12 und 
dem Bericht über den Tod und die Bestattung des Papstes im Blachemenkloster 


16 Roosen, Maximi Confessoris Vitae et Passiones Graecae [wie Anm. 10J, S. 432 mit 
Anm. 89. 

17 Neil, Seventh-Century Popes [wie Anm. 9], S. 109 (cf. infrd). 

18 Vgl.: V. Laurent, Uoeuvre canonique du concile in Trullo, in REB, 13 (1965), S. 7-41; 
H. Ohme, Das Concilium Quinisextum und seine Bischofsliste {Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 
56), Berlin - New York, 1990; G. Nedungatt- M. Featherstone (edd.), The Council in Trullo 
Revisited (Kanonika 6), Roma, 1995; H. Ohme, Die sogenannten „antirömischen Kanones“ des 
Concilium Quinisextum - Vereinheitlichung als Gefahr für die Einheit der Kirche , in Nedungatt 
-Featherstone, The Council in Trullo Revisited, S. 307-321; H. Ohme, Concilium Quinisextum 
-Das Konzil Quinisextum {Fontes Christiani, 82), Turnhout, 2006; H. Ohme, In tempore. Wei¬ 
chenstellungen für die Edition des Concilium Quinisextum (691/2), in Annuarium Historiae 
Conciliorum, 41 (2009), S. 1-68; H. Ohme, Nisi fallimur. Anmerkungen zu kaiserlichen Unter¬ 
zeichnungsformen auf den Synoden des 7.-9. Jh.s, in Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum, 42 
(2010), S. 241-290; E. Brunet, La Ricezione del Concilio Quinisesto (691-692) nelle fonti 
occidentali (VII-IX se c.). Diritto-Arte-Teologia {Autour de Byzance, 2), Paris, 2011; H. Ohme 
(ed.), Concilium Constantinopolitanum a. 691/2 in Trullo habitum (Concilium Quinisextum) 
(ACO, Series Secunda. Volumen Secundum, Pars Quarta), Berlin - Boston, 2013. 

19 P. Peeters, Une vie grecque du pape S. Martin I, in AB, 51 (1933), S. 225-262. 
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außerhalb Chersons, des Ortes seiner Verbannung, endet, sondern noch über 
zwei weitere Kapitel verfügt. In Kap. 13 20 bietet der Text eine summarische 
Darstellung des VI. Ökumenischen Konzils (680/81). Nach der Feststellung, 
dass Konstantin IV. (668-685) „die heilige und ökumenische Synode der 168 
(p&f) heiligen Väter versammelt“ hatte, listet der Text detailliert die dort 
Anathematisierten auf, an deren Spitze - vor den Konstantinopler Patriarchen 
- „Patriarch Honorius von Rom“ steht. Es folgt in Zitatform eine Kurzfassung 
des Horos der Synode, die sich so nicht in deren Akten 21 findet: 

So wie wir zwei Naturen bei der Inkarnation verkünden und glauben, so muss 
man auch gemäß dem Unterschied der Naturen - nämlich der göttlichen und der 
menschlichen - zwei Willen und Wirksamkeiten anbeten und verherrlichen. 22 

Das sich anschließende Schlusskapitel Kap. 14 thematisiert das Conci- 
lium Quinisextum (691/2), um dann mit einem Schlussgebet die gesamte 
Vita zu beenden. Zum Quinisextum wird gesagt, dass Kaiser Justinian II. 
(685-695.705-711) 23 „eine Synode von 240 ( op') heiligen Vätern“ einbe¬ 
rief, die 1. „die Gültigkeit der heiligen sechs Synoden bestätigte 
(BKopcöGSv)“, aber auch 2. „eine Anzahl von 102 (pß') kanonischen Kepha- 
laia festsetzte“. 24 Danach wird der can. 82 des Quinisextums mit folgender 
Inhaltsangabe besonders hervorgehoben: 

In diesen (sc. Kanones) wird in Kephalaion 82 über die verehrungswürdigen 
und heiligen Ikonen (7ispi xcov gsktcov Kai ayicov sIkövcüv) vorgebracht, dass 
sie gemäß alter Anordnung anerkannt und verehrungswürdig sind (änoSsKiäq 
Kai oenTäq sivai). Ist aber das Lamm als Vorzeichen (eiq ximov) Christi 
dargestellt, so haben sie festgesetzt, dass dieser (jetzt) nach dem Bild seiner 
göttlichen Menschwerdung dargestellt wird. 25 

Das Schlussgebet lautet: 

Christus unser Gott, der du deine heilige Kirche mit deinem makellosen Blut 
losgekauft hast und sie auf den Felsen des orthodoxen Glaubens gegründet hast 
(xfi 7T8xpa xfjg öpOoöö^ou maxscoc; avzf]v Osps^ubcrac;), bewahre sie auch 
jetzt (Kai vuv) ohne zu wanken vor jeder Häresie. 


20 Peeters, Une vie grecque [wie Anm. 19], S. 262. 

21 R. Riedinger (ed.), Concilium Universale Constantinopolitanum Tertium (ACO , Series 
Secunda. Volumen Secundum, Pars Prima et Secunda), Berlin, 1990, 1992. 

22 Peeters, Une vie grecque [wie Anm. 19], S. 262, 19-22. 

23 PmbZ 3556. 

24 Peeters, Une vie grecque [wie Anm. 19], S. 262, 24-27. Peeters hatte die Angabe pß' 
des Codex Patmiacus 254 irrtümlich als pp ' gelesen. Den Hinweis verdanke ich B. Roosen. 
Conte [cf. Anm. 15] argumentierte mit der Zahl 140 {pp'). 

25 Ibidem , S. 262, Z. 27-31: sv oiq cpspsxai sv KsepaAxrico nß' Tispi xcov <7S7rxG)v Kai 
ayicov sIkövcov, a7ro5sKxa(; Kai asrcxöu; sivai Kaxä xijv äpyaiav Osapoösaiav, xöv ös 
apvov xöv sh; xunov xoo Xpioxou aviaxopoupsvov, Kaxä xijv siKÖva xijg auxoö 0sla q 
aapKcbasax; xouxov laxopsiaöai s0sa7na0av. 
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Es folgt eine Schlussdoxologie. 

Es ist deutlich, dass vor allem diese beiden Schlusskapitel für die zeit¬ 
liche Einordnung und Provenienz der Vita von zentraler Bedeutung sind. 
Peeters hatte wegen der Erwähnung von can. 82 des Quinisextums am 
Schluss bereits den richtigen Schluss gezogen, dass dieser Kanon „sans 
nul rapport avec l’heresie monothelite et avec la memoire de S. Martin, 
avait pour Phagiographe et ses lecteurs un interet d’actualite“. 26 Er hat die 
Entstehung deshalb nach dem Beginn des Bilderstreits angesetzt, den er 
mit der damaligen communis opinio mit dem Jahr 726 beginnen ließ. So 
schlug er den Zeitraum der Jahre 730 bis 740 als Entstehungszeit vor und 
nahm einen griechischen Autor an, ohne sich geographisch näher festzu¬ 
legen. 27 Peeters hatte die Erwähnung des Quinisextums als solche aller¬ 
dings als „moins naturellement appelee par le sujet“ bezeichnet, war doch 
für ihn der damaligen westlichen Sicht der Synode entsprechend das II. 
Trullanum vor allem „tres hostile ä la discipline occidentale et la primaute 
romaine“. 28 

C. Mango hat sich dann 1973 ohne eingehende Analyse im Rahmen sei¬ 
ner tour d’ horizon über die griechische Kultur im Abendland des 8. Jh.s 
auch zur griechischen Vita Martini geäußert. 29 Er ordnete sie zwar dem 
„ceuvre litteraire“ der griechischen Kolonie im Rom zu, nannte aber selbst 
auch Gründe, die eher gegen eine römische Provenienz sprechen. So sah er 
das Fehlen von Informationen zur Karriere Martins vor der Lateransynode 
darin begründet, dass der Autor keinen Zugang zu den lateinischen Quellen 
hatte, anscheinend noch nicht einmal zum Liber Pontificalis. 30 Weiterhin 
seien die festzustellenden Latinismen nicht notwendigerweise durch einen 
Aufenthalt im Westen zu erklären. 31 Die von ihm aufgestellte Behauptung, 32 
dass der Autor den can. 82 inhaltlich in sein Gegenteil verkehrt hätte, lässt 
sich allerdings nicht am Text verifizieren. J. M. Sansterre hat sich im Jahre 
1983 dieser römischen Lokalisierung der Vita im Milieu der griechischen 
Klöster Roms angeschlossen. 33 


26 Peeters, Une vie grecque [wie Anm. 19], S. 252. 

27 Ibidem. 

28 Ibidem. 

29 C. Mango, La culture grecque et l ’occident au VIII e siecle, in I problemi dell ’ occidente 
nel secolo VIII (Settimane di Studio del centro italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo, XX), 
Spoleto, 1973, S. 683-721, 703-704. 

30 Ibidem, S. 703. 

31 Ibidem, S. 704. 

32 Ibidem, S. 704. 

33 J.-M. Sansterre, Les moines grecs et orientaux d Rome aux epoques byzantine et caro- 
lingienne (milieu du Vie s.-fin du IXe s.), Bruxelles, 1983, S. 138-139, 181-182. 
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Bei seiner Auseinandersetzung mit der kritischen Edition der Lateransyn¬ 
ode durch R. Riedinger 34 hat R Conte im Jahre 1989 eine sehr ausführliche 
Analyse der Vita Martini vorgelegt. 35 Er konnte dabei eine ganze Reihe 
gewichtiger Gründe benennen, die eine palästinische/Jerusalemer Provenienz 
wahrscheinlich machen. Bei seiner Analyse der von der Vita Martini heran¬ 
gezogenen Quellen 36 hat er zutreffend erkannt, dass mehrere Indizien (s.u.) 
für eine Abhängigkeit von der Anastasios Sinaites (ca. 610-nach 701) 37 zuge¬ 
schriebenen Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis sprechen. Bedauerlicherweise 
aber hat er dabei die bereits 1982 erschienene kritische Edition 38 der Synopsis 
durch K.-H. Uthemann nicht berücksichtigt und ist so zu einigen Fehlschlüs¬ 
sen gelangt. 39 Richtig gesehen hatte er, dass die in der Tradition singuläre 
Angabe von 168 Synodalen beim III. Constantinopolitanum, die merkwürdige 
Reihung der dort Anathematisierten und auch die knappe Zusammenfassung 
des dyotheletischen Dogmas der Synopsis entstammen. 40 Zutreffend ist auch 
die von Conte bestätigte und erweiterte Beobachtung J. M. Sansterres, 41 der 
eine besonders hervorgehobene Bedeutung der östlichen Äbte und Mönche 
auf der Lateransynode in §1 und §2 der Vita Martini festgestellt hatte. 42 So 
heißt es von Maximus - hier als „ö öaioc; Mä^ipoq 6 öpo^oyriifjq“ tituliert 
-, dass er es gewesen sei, der den „hochheiligen römischen Papst Martin“ 
„veranlasst“/„zugerüstet“ habe (7rapaGKSud^si), die Lateransynode einzu¬ 
berufen und die Anathemata auszusprechen. 43 Auf der Synode seien „die 
Bischöfe und die Äbte und Mönche aus dem ganzen Osten aufgetreten und 
belehrten durch Schriften und mündliche Mitteilung über die äußerst frevel¬ 
hafte Häresie“. 44 Überdies wird auch noch ein Auszug aus dem Libellus 45 des 


34 R. Riedinger (ed.), Concilium Lateranense a. 649 celebratum (ACO, Series Secunda. 
Volumen Primum), Berlin, 1984. 

35 Cf. supra Anm. 15. 

36 Conte, // Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 238-240. 

37 PmbZ 268; Zu Anastasios cf. K.-H. Uthemann, Anastasios Sinaites. Byzantinisches 
Christentum in den ersten Jahrzehnten unter arabischer Herrschaft (.Arbeiten zur Kirchenge¬ 
schichte, 125), Berlin - Boston, 2015. 

38 K.-H. Uthemann, Die dem Anastasios Sinaites zugeschriebene Synopsis de haeresibus 
et synodis. Einführung und Edition, in Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum, 14 (1982), 
S. 58-94. 

39 Auf der Grundlage der von ihm herangezogenen Ausgabe von J. B. Pitra, Iuris eccle- 
siastici Graecorum Historia et Monumenta II, Romae, 1868, S. 257-271. 

40 Cf. Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis, S. 85, Z. 12, 37-38; S. 86, Z. 3-7 (Uthemann 
[ wie Anm. 38]). 

41 Sansterre, Les moines [wie Anm. 33], S. 139, 271. 

42 Conte, II Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 240, 247. 

43 Peeters, Une vie grecque [wie Anm. 19], S. 254, 7-9. 

44 Ibidem, S. 254,16-19. 

45 ACO, ser. II. 1 (Riedinger [wie Anm. 34]), S. 38, Z. 10 - 46, Z. 36; Winkelmann, 
Streit [wie Anm. 2], Nr. 82. 
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Bischofs Stephan von Dor zitiert, 46 , der auf der 2. Sitzung der Synode vorge¬ 
tragen worden war. Damit wird der Jerusalemer Beitrag zur Lateransynode 
ähnlich wie in der Synopsis hervorgehoben, die ausdrücklich erwähnt hatte, 
dass das VI. Ökumenische Konzil die Synodica des Patriarchen Sophronios 
zu den Akten genommen hat. 47 Nachdrücklich und völlig zutreffend hat Conte 
weiterhin die Fehlinterpretation C. Mangos zur Wiedergabe von can. 82 des 
Quinisextums in der Vita Martini zurückgewiesen. 48 Es handelt sich vielmehr 
um „una sintesi molto puntuale“. 49 Schließlich hat Conte daraufhingewiesen, 
dass der Codex unicus der Vita aus Patmos stammt und die externen Bezug¬ 
nahmen auf die Vita alle griechischer Provenienz sind. Es wird keine einzige 
lateinische Quelle zitiert einschließlich des Liber Pontificalis! Anastasius Bib- 
liothecarius ist mehr als 100 Jahre später bei seiner Suche nach Material für 
seine Darstellung des Passio Martins weder in Rom noch in Konstantinopel 
auf diese Vita gestoßen. 50 Die Entstehung der Vita setzte Conte im Kontext 
des Ikonoklasmus „kurz vor 730 oder nach 754“ an, der hinter der im Schluss¬ 
gebet erwähnten Häresie stehe. 51 B. Roosen hat sich jetzt Conte angeschlossen 
und plädiert als Ergebnis seiner Untersuchung für eine parallele Entstehung 
der Vita Martini und der „Urpassio“ des Maximus in denselben palästinischen 
Kreisen im selben Zeitraum, „roughly speaking the first half of the eighth 
Century“. 52 

B. Neil hat nun jedoch im Jahre 2006 gemeint, quasi mit einem Feder¬ 
strich alle Argumente Contes beiseite schieben zu können. Sie stellt den 
ikonoklastischen Kontext grundsätzlich in Frage und will die Vita Martini 
im zeitlichen Kontext des monotheletischen Revirements unter Philippikos 
Bardanes (711-713) ansetzen, womit die Kai vvv herrschende Häresie des 
Schlussgebetes gemeint sei. 53 Dabei hält sie die Erwähnung des Quinisex¬ 
tums für „a very Strange choice of subject for the conclusion of the Life 
of Martin“. 54 Ohne Berücksichtigung der neueren Forschungen zum Qui- 
nisextum begründet sie dies mit der von der Synode in can. 36 vorgenom¬ 
menen Erneuerung der Privilegien des Patriarchates Konstantinopel und 


46 Peeters, Une vie grecque [wie Anm. 19], S. 254, 25-32. 

47 Cf. Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis, S. 85, Z. 41 - 86, Z. 2 (Uthemann [wie Anm. 38]). 

48 Conte, II Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 242-243 mit Anm. 56. Cf. ACO , ser. II. 2, 4 (Ohme 
[wie Anm. 18]), S. 54; Ohme, Concilium Quinisextum (Fontes Christiani, 82) [wie Anm. 18], 
S. 106-107; L. Brubaker - J. F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Eva ca. 680-850: 
A history , Cambridge, 2011, S. 61-64. 

49 Conte, II Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 242. 

50 Ibidem, S. 245-246. 

51 Ibidem, S. 248. 

52 Roosen, Maximi Confessoris Vitae [wie Anm. 10], S. 427-433, 432. 

53 Neil, Seventh-Century Popes [wie Anm. 9], S. 105-109, 109. 

54 Ibidem, S. 108. 
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den sich gegen stadtrömische Praktiken wendenden can. 13 und can. 55 
zum Zölibat und zur römischen Fastenpraxis. 55 Sie geht schließlich so 
weit, dass sie mit der Möglichkeit rechnet, das gesamte Kap. 14 sei ein 
späterer Zusatz ohne Relevanz für die Vita. 56 Dem ist aber grundsätzlich 
zu widersprechen. 


2. Neue Beobachtungen zur östlichen palästinischen Provenienz der 

GRIECHISCHEN VlTA MARTINI 

1. Das Concilium Quinisextum des Jahres 691/2 gehört nach seinem 
Selbstverständnis und seiner Stellung in der orthodoxen Tradition engs- 
tens mit dem VI. Ökumenischen Konzil (680/1) zusammen. Es verstand 
sich als kanonische Ergänzung des V. und VI. Konzils; seine Kanones 
werden im Osten seit dem 8. Jh. als Kanones des VI. Konzils gezählt. 
Darüber hinaus aber bestand das Werk dieser Synode nach dem Willen 
Kaiser Justinians II. nicht allein in der notwendig gewordenen synodalen 
Erneuerung und Kodifizierung des orthodoxen Kirchenrechts. Es sind 
auch nicht antirömische Intentionen gewesen, die das kanonische Werk 
geprägt haben, sondern eine allgemeine Vereinheitlichungstendenz der 
Normen kirchlichen Lebens nach byzantinischem Muster. Von ebenso 
grundlegender Bedeutung aber war die von der Synode in can. 1 vorge¬ 
nommene Bestätigung aller bisherigen sechs Ökumenischen Synoden. 57 
Hierbei kommt der Bestätigung der antimonotheletischen Konstantinopler 
Synode von 680/1 besondere Bedeutung zu, war doch deren Rezeption im 
Byzantinischen Reich schon wegen der dort zugestandenen Anathemati- 
sierung von vier Ökumenischen Patriarchen des 7. Jh.s immer noch nicht 
völlig gesichert. Justinian II. hatte nach seiner Thronbesteigung im Jahre 
685 gleich Ende 686/Anfang 687 eine Reichsversammlung zur Bestäti¬ 
gung der Beschlüsse und der kaiserlichen Inobhutnahme der Akten des 
VI. Konzils durchgeführt. 58 Er hat bei dieser Gelegenheit den von seinem 


55 ACO, ser. II. 2, 4 (Ohme [wie Anm. 18]), S. 39, Z. 30-31, 46. Zu diesen Kanones 
cf. H. Ohme, Concilium Quinisextum {Fontes Christiani, 82) [wie Anm. 18], S. 140-143.128. 
82-84. 

56 „One should also consider the possibility that ch. 14 was added to the text at a later 
date, and has no relevance at all to the agenda of the hagiographer“: Neil, Seventh-Century 
Popes [wie Anm. 9], S. 109. 

57 ACO, ser. II. 2, 4 (Ohme [wie Anm. 18]), S. 23, Z. 1-15. 

58 F. Dölger - A. E. Müller, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des oströmischen Reiches. 
1,1 Regesten 565-867, 2. Aufl. besorgt u. Mitarbeit v. J. Preiser-Kapeller u. A. Riehle 
v. A. E. Müller, München, 2009, Nr. 256 a; ACO, ser. II. 2, 2 (Riedinger [wie Anm. 18]), 
S. 886, Z. 3 - S. 887, Z. 21. Cf. J. L. van Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. 
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Vater wohl wegen Widerstandes gegen dessen Konzilspläne 679 abge¬ 
setzten und von ihm selbst wieder in sein Amt eingesetzten Patriarchen 
Theodoros I. (677-697.686-687) 59 zusammen mit den wichtigsten Ver¬ 
tretern von Staat, Militär und Kirche die Akten des VI. Konzils unter¬ 
schreiben lassen, darunter wohl 130 Bischöfe. 60 Es ist kein Zufall, dass 
diese Reichsversammlung dann auch in can. 1 eigens erwähnt wird. 61 Die 
Außerkraftsetzung des III. Constantinopolitanums und Verbrennung sei¬ 
ner Akten gleich nach dem Sturz Justinians II. durch Philippikos Bar- 
danes machen diese labile Situation auch noch für den Anfang des 8. Jh.s 
deutlich. 

Es ist diese Reichsversammlung von 686/7, die am Ende der Synopsis 
erwähnt wird, und nicht das Quinisextum, wie Conte noch irrtümlich 
annahm. 62 Er hatte sich dabei auf die Angaben von Pitra verlassen, der die¬ 
sen Schlusspassus der Synopsis bereits falsch deutete und deswegen wohl 
auch die im handschriftlichen Text enthaltenen Zahl pX' (130) zu oX' (230) 
konjizierte, 63 wohl in der Annahme, so die Teilnehmerzahl des Quinisex- 
tums besser zu treffen. Mit dieser falschen Zahl argumentierte nun Conte. 
Die Synopsis bricht jedenfalls vor dem Quinisextum ab und ist deshalb vor 
691/2 zu datieren. Die griechische Vita Martini ist damit in der Darstellung 
des Quinisextums nicht von der Synopsis abhängig. 

Es ist jedenfalls ganz sachgemäß, wenn die Vita in Kap. 14 bei der sum¬ 
marischen Darstellung des Quinisextums an erster Stelle hervorhebt, dass 
diese Synode die Gültigkeit der sechs Synoden bestätigte. Aus diesem Grund 
gehören auch die Kapitel 13 und 14 engstens zusammen. Wollte man 
Kap. 14 als späteren Zusatz betrachten, müsste man dies m.E. auch von 
Kap. 13 sagen. Dies ist aber ganz unwahrscheinlich, dokumentiert doch der 
Bericht über die schlussendliche Durchsetzung des Dyotheletismus auf einer 


bis Johannes VI. (610-715), Amsterdam, 1972, S. 146-148; G. de Gregorio - O. Kresten, 
11 Papiro conciliare P. Vindob. G.3: Un , Originale’ sulla via da Constantinopoli a Ravenna 
(e a Vienna), in L. Pani - C. Scalon, Le Alpi porta d’Europa. Scritture, Uomini, Idee da 
Giustiniano al Barbarossa. Atti del Convegno internazionale di Studio delV Associazione 
italiana dei Paleografi e Diplomatisti (Cividale del Friuli (5.-7.10.2006), Spoleto, 2009, 
S. 233-379, 322-333; Ohme, In tempore [wie Anm. 18], S. 22-26. Zu den Teilnehmern gehörte 
auch ein päpstlicher Apokrisiarios. 

59 PmbZ 7954; van Dieten, Patriarchen [wie Anm. 58], S. 125-129, 146-148. 

60 Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis, §26 (S. 86, Z. 17-23, Uthemann [wie Anm. 38]). 
Vgl. dazu Ohme, In tempore [wie Anm. 18], 24 mit Anm. 124. 

61 Es heißt dort, dass das VI. Konzil „auf bedeutendere Weise Rechtskraft empfing, weil 
der fromme Kaiser (sc. Justinian II.) dessen Akten zu ihrer Sicherheit in alle Ewigkeit mit 
Siegeln bestätigte“. Vgl. ACO, sei*. II. 2, 4 (Ohme [wie Anm. 18]), S. 23, Z. 3-5. 

Conte, // Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 239, 242. 

63 Vgl.: Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis, ed. Uthemann [wie Anm. 38], krit. Apparat 
zur Stelle. 
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Ökumenischen Synode in der Perspektive der Vita die endgültige 
Rehabilitierung dieses Papstes und die Rechtfertigung seines Kampfes, die 
ihn zu einem anzuerkennenden Märtyrer der Orthodoxie gemacht habe. Des¬ 
halb steht hier auch das dyotheletische und dyoenergetische Dogma in freier 
Zusammenfassung am Ende von Kap. 13. 

2. In diesem Zusammenhang ist bereits Sansterre und Conte aufgefallen, 
dass in Kap. 13 die vom VI. Konzil Anathematisierten in einer ungewöhn¬ 
lichen Reihenfolge mit folgender Formulierung aufgelistet werden: 

auf ihr (sc. der VI. Synode) wurden die boshaften Verfechter und Urheber der 
Häresie der Monotheleten anathematisiert, die Patriarchen Honorius von Rom, 
Sergios von Konstantinopel, Pyrrhos, Paulos und Petros - auch sie Vorsteher 
von Konstantinopel - , Kyros von Alexandrien, der zuvor Metropolit von Pha- 
sis war, Theodoros von Pharan, Makarios von Antiochien und dessen Schüler 
Stephanos sowie Polychronios. 64 

Der Horos des VI. Konzils hatte demgegenüber folgendermaßen formu¬ 
liert: 

Theodoros, den ehemaligen Bischof von Pharan, Sergios, Pyrrhos, Paulos und 
Petros, die ehemaligen Vorsteher dieser kaiserlichen Stadt, ferner auch 
Honorius, den ehemaligen Papst des Alten Rom, Kyros, den ehemaligen 
Bischof von Alexandrien, und Makarios, der jüngst noch Vorsteher von Antio¬ 
chien war, sowie dessen Schüler Stephanos. 65 

Das bedeutet, dass die Vita Papst Martins die Anathematisierten nicht 
mehr wie der Horos von 681 im Sinne einer „genetischen“ Reihenfolge 
auflistet: mit dem „Häresiarchen“ Theodoros von Pharan an der Spitze, 
gefolgt von den vier Konstantinopler Patriarchen und Honorius als „ehema¬ 
liger Papst des Alten Rom“, der dann in der Mitte aller Anathematisierten 
zu stehen kommt. Die Rangfolge der Vita findet sich nun bereits in der 
Synopsis 66 und ist ein wichtiges Indiz der Abhängigkeit. Wie aber ist diese 
Veränderung zu verstehen? Conte hatte einfach eine „hierarchische Reihen¬ 
folge“ attestiert und dahinter die Absicht vermutet, Anastasios Sinaites habe 
damit eine ,,‘responsabilitä primaria 4 di Roma“ zum Ausdruck bringen wol¬ 
len. 67 Meines Erachtens wird hier einfach im Sinne der byzantinischen Pen- 
tarchie aufgezählt, die seit Justianin I. staatskirchenrechtlich verankert war. 68 


64 Peeters, Une vie grecque [wie Anm. 19], S. 262, Z. 12-18. 

65 ACO, ser. II. 2, 2 (Riedinger [wie Anm. 21]), S. 772, Z. 6-10. 

66 Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis , §25 (S. 86, 3-7, Uthemann [wie Anm. 38]). 

67 Conte, II Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 241-242. 

68 Vgl. dazu: F. Gahbauer, Die Pentarchietheorie ( Frankfurter Theologische Studien, 42), 
Frankfurt/M., 1993, S. 71-74; H. Ohme, Art. Pentarchie , in Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, 4. Aufl., 6 (2003), Sp. 1089. 
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Dafür spricht neben der Reihenfolge der Patriarchate auch die Bezeichnung 
des römischen Bischofs als „Patriarch von Rom“. Dies hat nun zur Folge, 
dass Honorius an der ersten Stelle zu stehen kommt und überdies hier mit 
der Bezeichnung „Patriarch“ seines Papsttitels verlustig gegangen ist. M.E. 
ist dies ohne weitere Hintergedanken einfach „pentarchisch“ erfolgt, 
hat aber in römischer Perspektive - hier jedenfalls - eine unerwünschte 
prominente Stellung des Papstes zur Folge. Es scheint mir sehr unwahr¬ 
scheinlich zu sein, dass ein griechischer Autor in Rom sich mit solchen 
Formulierungen in diesem Zusammenhang gegen das römisch-papale Selbst¬ 
verständnis gestellt haben sollte. 

Dazu kommt ein weiterer Aspekt, der m.E. eine römische Provenienz des 
Textes zusätzlich unwahrscheinlich macht. Das Schlussgebet sagt von Chris¬ 
tus, dass er seine Kirche „auf den Felsen des orthodoxen Glaubens gegrün¬ 
det“ habe. Damit wird implizit das „Felsenwort“ Jesu von Mt 16,16-18 
aufgerufen, das an Petrus gerichtet ist und nach dessen Bekenntnis bei Caes¬ 
area Philippi die Zusage enthält, „auf diesen Felsen“ die Kirche zu gründen. 
In der im 7. Jh. bereits traditionellen römischen Papatologie ist Mt 16,16-18 
selbstverständlich immer auf Petrus als Felsen bezogen worden, der in sei¬ 
nem Nachfolger handelt und wirkt. Ein einziges Beispiel mag hier reichen. 
So schrieb Papst Agatho I. (678-681) im Frühjahr 680 an Kaiser Konstan¬ 
tin IV. auf dessen Einladung zu Einigungsverhandlungen zur Beendigung 
des Streites, der Kaiser möge doch seine Hand nach der apostolischen Lehre 
ausstrecken, 

die der Mitarbeiter ( cooperator ) unserer frommen Bemühungen, der selige 
Apostel Petrus, überliefert hat, nicht damit sie unter einen Scheffel gestellt, 
sondern heller als eine Posaune in der ganzen Welt verkündet würde, weil sein 
wahres Bekenntnis vom Vater aus dem Himmel offenbart wurde, weshalb 
Petrus vom Herren aller als selig verkündet worden ist, dem vom selben Erlö¬ 
ser aller die geistlichen Schafe der Kirche zu weiden dreimal anvertraut wur¬ 
den. Dessen apostolische Kirche ist niemals - weil er (sc. Petrus) Beistand 
gewährte - in irgendeine Richtung des Irrtums vom Weg der Wahrheit abge¬ 
wichen. Dessen Autorität als Fürst ( princeps) aller Apostel haben immer die 
ganze katholische Kirche Christi und die Ökumenischen Synoden treu hochge¬ 
halten, und dessen Lehre sind alle ehrwürdigen Väter in allem gefolgt und 
haben sie hochgeschätzt. 69 

Hier wird die in Anspruch genommene Apostolizität des dyotheletischen 
Bekenntnisses eindeutig aus der Autorität des Apostels Petrus abgeleitet und 
mit den klassischen drei neutestamentlichen „Beweisstellen“ Mt 16,16-18, 
Joh 21,15-17 und Lk 22,32 begründet. Das Bekenntnis des Papstes gewinnt 
in römischer Sicht seine Autorität, weil es das Bekenntnis des Petrus ist, der 


69 ACO, ser. II. 2, 2 (Riedinger [wie Anm. 21]), S. 63, Z. 9-15. 
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als Cooperator des römischen Bischofs - wie immer, so auch jetzt - seinen 
Beistand gewährt. 

Insofern wäre bei römischer Provenienz eines im Kampf gegen die Häre¬ 
sie zum Märtyrer gewordenen Papstes, dessen Vita dies zum Zwecke seiner 
Verehrung als Märtyrer und Heiliger schildert, am Ende - wenn denn nun 
Mt 16,16-18 aufgerufen wird - eine Deutung auf die Petrusnachfolge mit 
Fug und Recht zu erwarten. Die Vita spart ja nicht mit hagiographischen 
Superlativen, die durchaus auf die Apostolizität seines Amtes und auch die 
Nachfolge Petri im Lehramt Bezug nehmen. 70 Aber der Papst wird eben als 
„Säule“ des orthodoxen Glaubens bezeichnet und nicht als „Felsen“. Der 
Felsen, auf dem Christus seine Kirche gründet, ist nach östlichem Verständ¬ 
nis allein der orthodoxe Glaube. Dies entspricht auch völlig der Haltung 
des Maximus Confessor, der bekanntlich wie kein anderer östlicher Theo¬ 
loge vor und nach ihm Autorität, Primat und Privilegien der römischen 
Kirche betont hat, die seines Erachtens das einzig übriggebliebene Boll¬ 
werk gegen die monotheletische Häresie war. 71 Damit ist aber bei Maximus 
stets die Ecclesia Romana in all ihren Gliedern gemeint und nicht der Papst 
als ihr Repräsentant. „L’idee que celui-lä soit le vicaire de Pierre [...] est 
absente de la pensee de Maxime.“ „Lorsqu’il evoque ,1a pierre 4 sur laquelle 
est solidement fondee l’Eglise, comme la plupart des Peres il n’a pas en 
vue la personne de Pierre, mais sa droite confession de foi dans le Christ.“ 72 
Ganz in diesem Sinne hat auch Anastasios Monachos nach dem 19.4.658 
im Auftrag des Maximus an die griechischen Mönche von Cagliari geschrie¬ 
ben, damit sie in Rom gegen die Kompromissformel des Konstantinopler 
Patriarchen Petros vorstellig werden. Er forderte sie auf, so schnell wie 
möglich nach Rom zu gehen, um „die frommen wie ein Felsen feststehen¬ 
den Männer des Alten Rom“ zu beknien, alles zu unternehmen, um den 
orthodoxen Glauben vor aller Neuerung zu bewahren. 73 In östlicher Per¬ 
spektive ist der Felsen von Mt 16,16-18 nicht Petrus und sein Nachfolger, 
sondern der orthodoxe Glaube. Das Gebet am Ende der Vita Martins gehört 


70 Cf. z.B.: Kap. 12 (S. 261, 24-25): 6 aöxö(; aytcbxaxoi; Kai xpiapaKaptog &7iOGTO?aKÖ(; 
nanac, 'Pcbppg Mapxivog; Kap. 3 (S. 255, 17-18): "O7ico(; 5s sk xijt; Ka0s5pag xoü aylou 
(XtiogxcAoi) IlsxpOD coansp axpouöiov pp7idyr); Kap. 1 (S. 253, 5): 6 axiAog xijg 
öpOoSo^ou jnaxscoi;. Conte (II Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 244-245) meinte, diese Titulaturen 
seien „getränkt mit einer Anerkennung des päpstlichen Primates“. In seiner römisch-primati- 
alen Argumentation geht jedoch die deutlich andere östliche Perspektive auf Mt 16, 16-18 
unter. 

71 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, Saint Maxime le Confesseur , Paris, 2003, S. 198-210; Idem, Maxime 
le Confesseur, mediateur entre VOrient et I’Occident, Paris, 1998, S. 125-201. 

72 Larchet, Saint Maxime le Confesseur [wie Anm. 71], S. 200-201. 

73 Epistola ad monachos calaritanos, S. 169, Z. 104-105 (Allen - Neil [CCSG, 39] [wie 
Anm. 8]). 
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deshalb ganz in die dyotheletischen Kreise des Ostens. Dass diese Kreise 
aber auch geographisch im Osten zu suchen sind, machen weitere Beob¬ 
achtungen deutlich. 

3. Die Zahl 168 (pCrj') als Teilnehmerzahl des VI. Ökumenischen Konzils 
ist - wie gesagt - ein Indiz der Abhängigkeit von der Synopsis. Sie ent¬ 
spricht allerdings nicht der in die Tradition eingegangenen Teilnehmerzahl 
170 (po') der Synode. 74 Damit wird deutlich, dass zum Zeitpunkt der Abfas¬ 
sung der Synopsis wenige Jahre nach dem III. Constantinopolitanum die 
Teilnehmerzahl dieser Synode noch nicht normiert war. Die Teilnehmerzah¬ 
len der 18 Sitzungen variieren insgesamt äußerst stark und erreichen zum 
Abschluss der Synode ihren Höchststand, den R. Riedinger mit 166 Teilneh¬ 
mern beziffert hat. 75 

Conte hat nun in der Abhängigkeit der Vita von der Synopsis ein weiteres 
Argument für eine Jerusalemer Provenienz gesehen, 76 insofern das Sinaiklos¬ 
ter zum Jurisdiktionsbereich des Jerusalemer Patriarchates gehörte. Er ging 
allerdings noch mit Pitra von einer einheitlichen Verfasserschaft der Synop¬ 
sis aus. Dies ist nach der Analyse von Uthemann nicht mehr möglich. Die 
sich daraus ergebenden Konsequenzen müssen deshalb in die vorliegende 
Fragestellung mit einbezogen werden. Uthemann ist „auf Grund auffälliger 
Parallelen zum Hodegos“ zu dem Ergebnis gekommen, dass die §§1-14 der 
Synopsis „Anastasios Sinaites selbst nicht abgesprochen werden können 44 . 77 
Anders sieht es allerdings mit den §§17-26 aus, also gerade jenem Teil, der 
dem monotheletischen Streit und dem VI. Konzil gewidmet ist. Denn diese 
Teile verraten „detaillierte Kenntnisse, die in einem eigentümlichen Kon¬ 
trast zur dürftigen und recht ungenauen Darstellung des Monotheletismus im 
sog. Sermo III“ des Sinaiten aus dem Jahre 701 stehen. 78 Aus einer Bemer¬ 
kung in §12 der Synopsis sei allerdings zu schließen, dass die Synopsis „von 
Anfang an auch eine Geschichte des Monotheletismus geboten haben 
muß 44 . 79 So kommt Uthemann zu der Schlussfolgerung, dass „ein anderer 
Autor, der offenbar Zeitgenosse des Sinaiten war 44 mit der jetzt vorliegenden 


74 Ohme, Das Concilium Quinisextum und seine Bischofsliste [wie Anm. 18], S. 325 mit 
Anm. 18. 

75 Riedinger, ACO, ser. II. 2, 2 [wie Anm. 21], Einleitung , S. XIX. Cf. Idem, Die Präsenz- 
und Subskriptionslisten des VI. Oekumenischen Konzils (680/1) und der Papyrus Vind.G.3 
(.Abhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, Neue Folge, 85), München, 1979. 

76 Conte, II Sinodo [wie Anm. 15], S. 240, 247. 

77 Uthemann, Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis [wie Anm. 38], S. 72. 

78 Ibidem , S. 68-69. 

79 Ibidem , S. 70. 
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Fassung des monotheletischen Streites und des VI. Konzils die entsprechen¬ 
den Kapitel des Anastasios verdrängt habe. 80 

Vergleicht man die in Sermo III,1 gebotene Information mit den §§17-26 
der Synopsis , so überzeugt die Argumentation von Uthemann sofort. Es 
fällt vor allem auf, dass Anastasios in Sermo III,1 die Verbannung von 
Papst Martin und die Amputationsstrafen an Maximus und seinen Schülern 
- deren Namen er noch nicht einmal erwähnt - in geschichtstheologischer 
Perspektive ganz auf das darauf folgende Strafhandeln Gottes hin interpre¬ 
tiert. 81 Vor allem aber kommt Sophronios in der Frühgeschichte des Strei¬ 
tes bei Anastasios gar nicht vor, und Papst Honorius wird übersprungen, so 
dass in anachronistischer Weise Patriarch Sergios schon in Briefverkehr mit 
Papst Martin steht. 82 Demgegenüber wird in den ausgetauschten §§17-26 
der Synopsis nicht nur Papst Martin und die Lateransynode erwähnt (§20), 
sondern sehr ausführlich die Bedeutung des Sophronios in der Auseinan¬ 
dersetzung mit Kyros von Alexandrien und Sergios geschildert (§19) und 
die Aufnahme der Synodika „xoC sv pampig ip pvppp Scocppoviou“ in 
die Akten des VI. Konzils betont (§25). Darüber hinaus wird ausführlich 
Person und Werk und Schicksal des Maximus - unter Betonung seines 
Mönchstandes 83 und Erwähnung seiner beiden Schüler Anastasios 
Monachos und Anastasios Apokrisiarios - geschildert (§21). Dabei trägt 
die Darstellung des Leidensweges von Papst Martin und der verstümmelt 
nach Lazike Exilierten hagiographischen Charakter. So wird über Martin 
gesagt: 

Deswegen (sc. wegen der Lateransynode) wird er aus der Stadt Rom fortge¬ 
schleppt und nach Byzanz gebracht, und indem der Vollkommen-Apostolische 
den Kampf zur Unsterblichkeit durchkämpfte (5ia0^f|craq), wurde er für 
immer zur Verbannung verurteilt, in welcher er das erwartete und vielgeprie¬ 
sene Ende (dol5ipov teXoc) des Lebens erlangte. 

Maximus aber [...] empfängt zusammen mit seinen beiden Schülern, den Anas- 
tasioi, das Erbe Martins, würdig der Erkenntnis und der Tat nach. Meinte man, 
dass es dem Augenschein nach sinnlos sei zu sterben, so gaben sie doch ihre 
Seelen sowie das irdische Leben in die Hand Gottes. Maximus übertraf alle, 
deren Gedenken jemals wegen ihrer Geisteskraft fortlebt; er schmückte das 
Leben mit (seinem) Leben - dies nämlich ist die kämpferische Erkenntnis! Als 
sie (sc. die Gegner) Anstalten machten, sie in vielfältiger Weise durch Angst, 


80 Ibidem, S. 72-73. 

81 K.-H. Uthemann (ed.), Sermo adv. Monotheletas qui communiter dicitur Homilia tertia 
de creatione hominis ( CCSG, 12), S. 84-101. Cf. H. Ohme, Die Bedeutung der Geschichts¬ 
theologie im monenergetisch-monotheletischen Streit, in Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche, 
112 (2015), S. 27-61. 

82 Anastasius Sinaita, Sermones in constitutionem hominis secundum imaginem Dei, 3. 1, 
Z. 34-65 (S. 56-58, Uthemann [CCSG 12]). 

83 ... povd^cov io a/f]pa: §21 (84,25, Uthemann). 
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Schmeichelei und Versprechungen abzubringen (sc. von ihren Überzeugun¬ 
gen), setzten sie sich doch keineswegs durch. Vielmehr hielten sich jene davon 
fern und ließen die Wellen sich wie an einem Stein brechen. Die Gottlosen 
schnitten die Zunge ab und amputierten Hand und Füße (!) und schickten so 
den verstümmelten und blutüberströmten Kämpfer (d0Zr)if|v) unversorgt in die 
Region Lazike. Einen jeden der Schüler exilierten sie an einen anderen Ort. In 
gleicher Weise wie der Lehrer bestraft, trennten die von ruchloser Gesinnung 
Beherrschten sie, den einen dem Stand nach Presbyter, den anderen richteten 
sie durch schwerste Misshandlungen übel zu. 84 

Deutlich steht hier das persönliche Schicksal und die Bewährung der Ver¬ 
urteilten im Zentrum des Interesses. Trotz aller hagiographisehen Anklänge 
und auch Übertreibungen 85 werden den gepriesenen Kämpfern für die Wahr¬ 
heit hier die entsprechenden Titulaturen aytoc; oder öaiot; aber noch nicht 
verliehen! Das bedeutet, dass ca. drei Jahrzehnte nach dem Tode der 
Genannten in der vor 691/2 entstandenen Überarbeitung der Synopsis 86 Indi¬ 
zien für eine beginnende Heiligenverehrung vorhegen, die sich allerdings 
mit der öffentlichen Vergabe der Titulaturen noch zurückhält. Der Überar¬ 
beiter hatte Zugang zu der Schrift des Sinaiabtes und korrigierte diese unter 
Betonung des Mönchsstandes und des Jerusalemer Beitrages zur Überwin¬ 
dung des Monenergismus-Monotheletismus. Unter Berücksichtigung dieser 
überarbeiteten Synopsis entstand wenige Jahrzehnte später die griechische 
Vita Papst Martins. 

4. Am Concilium Quinisextum nahmen neben Kaiser Justinian II. 226 
Bischöfe teil, die 102 ( pß') Kanones beschlossen haben. 87 Eine große Zahl 
auch ältester Handschriften überliefert die Zahl 227 (cfkC), für die es ver¬ 
schiedene Erklärungsmöglichkeiten gibt. 88 Daneben tauchen in der hand¬ 
schriftlichen Überlieferung eine Reihe weiterer Zahlen zu den Teilnehmern 
auf. Diese sind entweder Folge von kopialen Verschreibungen der Zahl 
(TkC(kC; pKK ; GKy' ; k'), oder sie gehen auf die Zuordnung des Quinisex- 
tums zum V. oder VI. Ökumenischen Konzil zurück, indem deren Teilneh¬ 
merzahlen (p^e'odev p^ö'; pö) in die Überschrift zum Quinisextum einge¬ 
wandert sind. 89 Die griechische Vita Martini bietet die Teilnehmerzahl 240 
(crp'). Diese ist nur in einer einzigen Handschrift überliefert. Es handelt sich 


84 Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis §§20.21 (84, 21-39, Uthemann). 

8? Die Füße wurden bekanntlich nicht amputiert. 

86 Uthemann, Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis [wie Anm. 38], S. 73, datiert „zwischen 
687 und 692“. 

87 Cf. ACO , ser. II. 2, 4 (Ohme [wie Anm. 18]), S. 60-61, 86, Einleitung , S. LI1I-LVI. 

88 Cf. ACO , ser. II. 2, 4, Einleitung , S. LV. 

89 Cf. H. Ohme, Das Concilium Quinisextum und seine Bischofsliste [wie Anm. 18], 
S. 324-327. 
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dabei um den Codex Hiersolymitanus monasterii zov Ezavpov 2, 90 aus dem 
10. Jh., dessen Subskriptionsliste selbst allerdings nur 217 Unterschriften 
enthält. In einem ikonophilen Scholion am Anfang der Subskriptionsliste 
werden jedoch dem Quinisextum 240 Väter zugewiesen. 91 Dieses Scholion 
zusammen mit weiteren in der handschriftlichen Überlieferung enthaltenen 
ikonoklastischen und antiikonoklastisehen Scholien 92 macht deutlich, dass 
das Quinisextum im 8. Jh. in die Kontroverse zwischen Ikonodulen und 
Ikonoklasten geraten war. Der Streit spitzte sich auf die Frage zu, ob diese 
Synode und ihre Beschlüsse an der Autorität des VI. Ökumenischen Konzils 
Anteil haben und insofern Kanones einer Ökumenischen Synode seien, oder 
ob es sich bei diesen Beschlüssen eher um kaiserliche Erlasse handele, die 
durch kaiserliche Autorität im Einzelfall auch korrigiert werden könnten. 
Argumentiert wurde dabei mit der Teilnehmerzahl und dem zeitlichen 
Abstand zwischen beiden Synoden. 93 Im Hintergrund dieses Streites stand 
die Geltung von can. 82 des Quinisextums, den die Ikonodulen als zentrales 
Argument für die Bilderverehrung der anerkannten synodalen Tradition ins 
Feld führten und dessen Autorität von den Ikonoklasten in Frage gestellt 
wurde. 94 

Außerhalb der handschriftlichen Tradition des Quinisextums begegnet 
die Teilnehmerzahl 240 neben der griechischen Vita Martini im Apologeti- 
cus minor des Patriarchen Nikephoros I. (806-815), 95 ebenfalls im Kontext 
der Verteidigung der trullanischen Kanones gegen deren Infragestellung. 
Für Nikephoros sind sie „ol xfj(g &yiaq 8KTT|c; guvoSod“. Der Apologeti- 
cus minor wurde ca. 814 geschrieben. Schließlich wird die Zahl 240 auch 
noch im Synodicon vetus als Teilnehmerzahl des Quinisextums geboten, 96 
das demgegenüber beim VI. Ökumenischen Konzil gar keine Angaben zur 
Teilnehmerzahl macht. M.E. handelt es sich bei dieser Hervorhebung einer 
großen Teilnehmerzahl auf dem Quinisextum selbst in dem nach 887 ent¬ 
standenen Synodicon vetus noch um einen Nachklang der Auseinanderset¬ 
zung um das Quinisextum während des Ikonoklasmus. Es ist jedenfalls 
deutlich, dass die Zahl 240 keinen Anhaltspunkt an der tatsächlichen 
Anzahl der Teilnehmer dieser Synode hat. Ihr Ursprung ist vielmehr in der 
Diskussion über die Autorität des Quinisextums zu suchen, bei der hier 


90 Cf. zu dieser Handschrift ACO, ser. II. 2, 4, Einleitung, S. XXIV. 

91 ACO, ser. II. 2, 4, S. 13, Z. 6 („ Scholion IV“)- 

92 Cf. ACO, ser. II. 2, 4, S. 10-14. 

93 Cf. ACO, ser. II. 2, 4, Einleitung (Ohme [wie Anm. 18]), S. LXIII-LXVIII. 

94 Cf. Ibidem, LXXXII. 

95 PG 100, 845C-848B. Zu Nikephoros cf. PmbZ 5301. 

96 J. Duffy - J. Parker (edd.), The Synodicon vetus ( CFHB, Ser. Washingtonensis, XV), 
Washington, 1979, Nr. 143, Z.l-3. Cf. Ohme, Das Concilium Quinisextum und seine Bischofs¬ 
liste [wie Anm. 18], S. 327-329. 
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offensichtlich von den Verteidigern der Ikonen mit einer das VI. Konzil 
noch weit übersteigenden „riesigen“ Teilnehmerzahl argumentiert wurde. 
Diese Diskussion ist aber ausweislich der handschriftlichen Überlieferung 
ganz im byzantinischen Kontext zu verorten. Es hat noch im 9. Jh. nach 
der Auskunft von Anastasius Bibliothecarius keine lateinische Überset¬ 
zung der Akten des Quinisextums in Rom gegeben. 97 Insofern ist diese 
Zahl ein wichtiges Indiz für eine östliche Provenienz der griechischen Vita 
Martini. 

5. Schließlich entspricht auch die exklusive Hervorhebung von can. 82 aus 
den 102 Kanones des Quinisextums ganz dieser östlich-byzantinischen Dis- 
kussionslage des 8. Jh.s., die auf dem VII. Ökumenischen Konzil Patriarch 
Tarasios sogar zu einer detaillierten Stellungnahme nötigte 98 und can. 82 
zum meistzitierten Traditionszeugen der Bilderverehrung auf dem 
II. Nicaenum machte. Aber auch nach 787 wurde diese Diskussion noch 
weitergeführt, wie ein bei Theophanes Confessor (f 818) auftauchender iko- 
noklastischer Einschub deutlich macht. 99 Es ist eben der can. 82, 100 in dem 
sich erstmals die Argumentation findet, dass das Bild Christi wegen seiner 
Inkarnation geradezu notwendig sei. Das Quinisextum nahm daran Anstoß, 
dass „auf manchen Abbildungen der verehrungswürdigen Ikonen“ Johannes 
der Täufer nach Joh 1,29.36 mit einem Lamm dargestellt wird. In Aufnahme 
typologischer Exegese des Alten Testamentes wird das Lamm als „Typos “ 
des Kommenden betrachtet, dem nun die Darstellung des Menschgeworde¬ 
nen als „Gnade und Wahrheit“ und Erfüllung vorzuziehen sei (vgl. Joh 1,17; 
Hebr 10,1). Insofern trifft der zweite Teil der summarischen Wiedergabe des 
Kanons in Kap. 14 der Vita Martini ganz die Aussage des Kanons. 101 Der 
erste Teil ist allerdings eine der Situation geschuldete typische Überinter¬ 
pretation des Kanoninhaltes. Denn aus der Anfangsformulierung von can. 
82 „’Ev xiGi xcov G 87 ncov stKÖvcov...“ wird die Konsequenz gezogen, dass 
dieser Kanon am Ende des 7. Jh.s über eine noch unstrittige „Verehrung“ 
von Ikonen entschieden habe und dafür dann auch noch hohes Alter bean¬ 
sprucht. 102 


97 Cf. ACO, ser. II. 2, 4, Einleitung, S. LXXXIII-LXXXIV. 

98 ACO, ser. II. 3, 2 (Lamberz), S. 346, Z. 17 - 348, Z. 5. Cf. ACO, ser. II. 2, 4, Einleitung 
LXIII-LXIV. 

99 Theophanes, Chronographia, AM 6177 (S. 361, Z. 17 - 362, Z. 31, De Boor, Leipzig, 
1883). Cf. ACO, ser. II. 2, 4, Einleitung, S. LXIV-LXV). 

100 Cf. supra, Anm. 48. 

101 Cf. supra, Anm. 25 

102 Ibidem. 
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Damit spricht m.E. alles dafür, dass wir für die Entstehung der griechi¬ 
schen Vita Papst Martins eine östliche Provenienz im Zusammenhang mit 
dem Ikonoklasmus anzunehmen haben. Fragt man nun nach einer näheren 
zeitlichen Einordnung der Vita, so bietet sich dafür die Regierungszeit Leons 
III. (717-741) nicht an. 103 Denn für eine „ikonoklastische“ Politik im eigent¬ 
lichen Sinn gibt es in diesem Zeitraum keine haltbaren Indizien. Schon gar 
nicht gibt es eine lehrmäßige Formulierung, die den Begriff „Häresie“ des 
Schlussgebetes der Vita rechtfertigen könnte. Es hat im Jahre 726 kein kai¬ 
serliches Edikt gegen die Bilder gegeben. 104 Ebenso hat es unter Leon keine 
Verfolgung oder Zerstörung oder systematische Entfernung von Bildern 
gegeben. Es ging vor allem darum, den Gefahren des Missbrauchs der den 
Bildern entgegengebrachten Proskynese zu begegnen. 105 Dieser Zustand 
sollte sich erst in der Regierungszeit Konstantins V. (741-775) ändern, 106 in 
dessen um 750 verfassten sog. Peuseis man einen ersten Entwurf einer bil¬ 
derfeindlichen Theologie erblicken kann. Traditionell wird angenommen, 
dass damit das vom Kaiser im Jahre 754 durchgeführte ikonoklastische Kon¬ 
zil von Hiereia vorbereitet werden sollte. 107 Neuerdings wird aber darauf 
hingewiesen, dass hinter den Peuseis eher die katastrophale Erfahrung der 
großen Pest von 746/7-749/50 stand. Der Kaiser habe darin eine Strafe Got¬ 
tes erblickt, die ihn zu einer Verschärfung der Maßnahmen seines Vaters 
führte. Konstantin hat dann reichsweit öffentliche Versammlungen abhalten 
lassen, auf denen in der Regel wohl Bischöfe die bilderfeindlichen Thesen 
proklamierten, wobei es auch zum Streit mit Verteidigern der Bilder kam. 108 
Erst in diesem Kontext sind auch die drei Aöyot d7ro^oyr]TiKot 109 des Jeru¬ 
salemer Mönches Johannes von Damaskus (f vor 754) „gegen diejenigen, 
die die hl. Ikonen verleugnen“ anzusetzen. 110 Für unsere Fragestellung ist 


103 Zur Frage eines „Ikonoklasmus“ unter Leon III. cf. Brubaker - Haldon, Byzantium 
in the Iconoclast Eva [wie Anm. 48], S. 69-155. 

104 Ibidem, S. 119-125 

105 Cf. Ibidem, S. 151-155. 

106 Cf. Ibidem , S. 156-176. 

107 So noch: H. G. ThÜmmel, Die Konzilien zur Bilderfrage im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert. Das 
7. Ökumenische Konzil in Nikaia 787, Paderborn, 2005, S. 65-68. 

108 So Brubaker - Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era [wie Anm. 48], S. 179-183. 

109 B. Kotter (ed.), Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, Band 3: Contra imaginum 
calumniatores orationes tres , (PTS, 17), Berlin - New York, 1975. 

110 Traditionell wurden die Logoi früh nach 726 und 730 datiert. Cf. ThÜmmel, Die Kon¬ 
zilien zur Bildeifrage, [wie Anm. 107], S. 46f, 54. Es mehren sich jedoch die Stimmen, die 
im 1. Logos eine Antwort auf die Peuseis und den 2. Logos in Erwartung der bevorstehenden 
Synode von Hiereia geschrieben sehen und von daher zu einer späteren Datierung gelangen. 
Cf. P. Speck, Artabasdos, der rechtgläubige Vorkämpfer der göttlichen Lehren ( Poikila 
Byzantina, 2), Bonn, 1981, S. 179-243; Idem, Bild und Bilderstreit in Byzanz, in Die Macht 
der Bilder, in M. Brandt - A. Effenberger, Katalog, Hildesheim, 1998, S. 56-67; Brubaker 
- Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era [wie Anm. 48], S. 120, 183-187. 
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bemerkenswert, dass Johannes von Damaskus in seinem 2. Logos und dann 
auch im dritten unter den am Ende aufgeführten Chreseis für die Ikonenver¬ 
ehrung eine Passage aus der Disputatio Bizyae cum Theodosio (CPG 7735) 
des Maximus aufgenommen hat. 111 Es handelt sich um jene Passage am Ende 
des ersten Gespräches in Bizye am 24.8.656, bei dem es zu einer Einigung 
mit Bischof Theodosios von Kaisareia gekommen war und daraufhin alle zu 
einem Dankgebet niederknieten und zur Bestätigung des Gesagten das Evan¬ 
gelium, das Kreuz, eine Christus- und eine Marienikone küssten und mit den 
Händen berührten. 112 Diese Textpassage ist in der Tat ein wichtiges Zeugnis 
für eine in der Mitte des 7. Jh.s praktizierte Proskynese von Ikonen. 113 Das 
VII. Ökumenische Konzil hat dann dieses Testimonium in seinen Traditions¬ 
beweis mit aufgenommen und zur Feststellung der Authentizität des Textes 
aus verschiedenen ßißZot zweimal verlesen lassen. 114 Der can. 82 des Qui- 
nisextums wurde unmittelbar danach verlesen! Das bedeutet, dass am Ende 
der vierziger Jahre des 8. Jh.s in Jerusalem ein Grundtext aus dem Dossier 
der Dokumente 113 über die Pass io des Maximus so gut bekannt war, dass 
eine für dessen Passio eigentlich nebensächliche Stelle dem aktuellem 
Anlass des Bilderstreites unmittelbar dienstbar gemacht werden konnte. In 
Imag. II 65 wird Maximus merkwürdigerweise in der Überschrift ohne wei¬ 
tere hagiographische Titulatur einfach als „cpüuxroqxx; Kai öpo^oypifü“ 
bezeichnet, während er in Imag. III 131 in der Überschrift als aßßac; bezeich¬ 
net wird, das Zitat dann aber eingeführt wird mit der Wendung: „'O öato q 
Ma2;i|io<; sutsv“. Vielleicht mag es als gewagt erscheinen, zwischen der 
zweiten und der dritten Fassung der Logoi des Damaszeners einen Impuls 
für eine Forcierung der Heiligenverehrung des Maximus anzunehmen. 
Immerhin aber steht der dritte Logos des Johannes unter dem Verdacht, eine 
spätere Kompilation zu sein. 116 Ausweislich der von B. Roosen analysier¬ 
ten 117 hagiographischen Überlieferung der Vitae und Passiones des Maximus 
Confessor hatte dessen Verehrung zu dieser Zeit immer noch keine offizielle 
Anerkennung in der Kirche des Byzantinischen Reiches erlangt. Sie wird 


111 Imag. II, 65; Imag. III, 131 (S. 164, 196, Kotter III [wie Anm. 109]). 

112 Disputatio Bizyae , S. 117, Z. 462-467 (Allen - Neil [CCSG, 39] [wie Anm. 8]); 
cf. ibidem, S. 133, Z. 648-651. 

113 Für die Annahme einer Interpolation dieser Stellen wie W. Brandes vermutete (Idem, 
Anmerkungen [wie Anm. 7], S. 176 mit Anm. 43) besteht m.E. kein Anlass. 

114 ACO, ser. II. 3, 2, S. 340, Z. 9 - 342, Z. 19 (Lamberz). 

115 Cf. Allen - Neil, Scripta Saeculi VII [wie Anm. 7], Introduction, S. XIV-XXIII. 

116 Cf. P. Speck, Wunderheilige und Bilder , in Idem, Varia III (Poikila Byzantina, 11) 
Bonn, 1991, S. 163-247, 195; Brubaker - Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era [wie 
Anm. 48], S. 120, Anm. 170. 

117 Vide supra, Anm. 10. 
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sich wohl auf die Kreise des sabbaitischen Mönchtums 118 beschränkt haben. 
Die Abfassung einer konzisen Passio aber war für eine weitere Verbreitung 
des Maximus-Kultes eine wesentliche Voraussetzung. 

Der nur auf den ersten Blick überraschende Abschluss der griechischen 
Vita Papst Martins mit dem Quinisextum und dessen can. 82 sowie einem 
Verweis auf eine Kai vuv herrschende „Häresie“ und die Benutzung eines 
Zitates aus der Disputatio Bizyae durch Johannes von Damaskus legen m.E. 
den Schluss nahe, dass das Aufkommen einer lehrmäßig abgesicherten iko- 
noklastischen Religionspolitik im Byzantinischen Reich ab ca. 750 und 
deren Erhebung zum Reichsdogma ab 754 119 einen Aktualisierungsschub für 
die Märtyrerverehrung der beiden Hauptprotagonisten des monenerge- 
tisch-monotheletischen Streites, Maximus Confessor und Papst Martin I., 
zur Folge gehabt hat. Deren Autorität als immer noch nur lokal verehrte 
Märtyrer der Orthodoxie sollte nun auch gegen die Kai vuv aufkommende 
Häresie ins Feld geführt werden. Angesichts der von P. Conte entfalteten 
und hier weitergeführten Beobachtungen spricht m.E. alles dafür, dass dies 
in Palästina/Jerusalem erfolgt ist. 


Heinz Ohme 

Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin 
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SUMMARY 

The first Passio Maximi Confessoris (“Urpassio”), which has not survived, was 
written in Palestine/Jerusalem in the middle of the 8 th Century at the same time as 
the Passio Martini pp. (BHG 2259). The present article confirms, complements, and 
extends the research by B. Roosen (Byz, 80) and P. Conte (1989) through new 
insights gleaned from an analysis of the Concilium Quinisextum (691/2) and the 
Synopsis de haeresibus et synodis by Anastasios Sinaites, thereby refuting the Posi¬ 
tion of B. Neil (2006). Consequently, it would now seem untenable to maintain that 
BHG 2259 was written in Rome. 


118 Zu dessen Bedeutung in diesem Zusammenhang cf. Chr. Boudignon, Le pouvoir de 
I ’anatheme ou Maxime le Confesseur et les moines palestiniens du VII e siecle , in A. Camplani 
- G.Filoramo (edd.), Foundations of Power and Conflict of Authority in Late Antique Mona- 
sticism (OLA , 157), Leuven - Paris - Dudley, MA, 2007, S. 245-274. 

119 Cf. Die ikonoklastische Synode von Hiereia 754. Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und 
Kommentar ihres Horos, besorgt v. T. Krannich - Chr. Schubert - C. Sode (Studien und 
Texte zu Antike und Christentum , 15), Tübingen, 2000. 


AN UNEDITED DISCOURSE ON THE FOUR CARDINAL 
VIRTUES AND ON THE MONASTIC INSTITUTION BY 
KALLISTOS I, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Patriarch Kallistos I belongs to the group of personalities that signifi- 
cantly influenced the religious, ecclesiastic and social events around the 
middle of the 14 th Century. 1 At an early age he adopted the monastic life at 
Mt Athos and as a Student of Gregory of Sinai he was initiated into the 
teachings of hesychasm. 2 As patriarch of Constantinople he developed 


1 Generally, on the life and work of the Patriarch of Constantinople Kallistos I, see S. Eus- 
tr ATI ades, O oiKovpsviKÖg nax pidpyqc, KdXhoxoc, öjq 8KKAl](Tl ü(TZIKÖQ pqZOJp, in 
EKKXtjaiacrxiKCH; (päpoq, 8 (1911), pp. 112-137; E. Kourilas, Tö xsvzpov zcöv äpyaiojv 
qovyaoxcbv, rj Lkijzi] zov MayouXä ev AOco Kai ö nazpiäpyqQ KdXXwzog ö A ', in AyiopeiziKrj 
BißXioOrjKrj, 18 (1953), pp. 127-134, 199-207, 275-282; 19 (1954), pp. 15-22; P. Syrku, 
K istorii ispravlenija knig v Bolgarii v XIV veke, 1/1, Vremja i zizn patriarcha Evfimija Ter- 
novskago, London, 1972 (repr. Sankt Petersburg, 1898), pp. XL-LXVII, 71-75; S. Papado- 
poulos, KdXXioxoc, ö A ', in <9 prjoK8VXiKr\ Kai HOua) Ey kükX o nalösia , 7 (1965), pp. 264-265; 
PLP V, no. 10434; D. Gones, Tö ocyypaxpiKÖv epyov zov oikodpsvikod nazpiäpyov KaXXloxoü 
A \ Athina, 1980, pp. 22-23 et passim; A. Talbot - A. Cutler, Kallistos I, in ODB, 1095; 
C. Hannick, Patriarch Kallistos als Hymnograph , in JOB , 40 (1990), pp. 331-348; C. Bou- 
rouzides, O oiKovpeviKÖQ nazpiäpyrjg Kä/JdozoQ A ', Serrai, 2002; N. Papademetriou-Doukas, 
KäXhoxoq A' Kai Ayiov ’Opog , in OsoAoyia, 74 (2003), pp. 721-729; A. Delikari, Ayiog 
rpi/yopioQ o ZhvaixrjQ. H öpäop Kai rj oüpßob) zov azrj öiäöoai / zov Hoüyaopoi) oxa 
BaXk'ävia, Thessaloniki, 2004, pp. 31-63 et passim; Metropolitan of Serrai and Nigrita The¬ 
ologos, 'O oiKOöpsviKÖQ nazpiäpyrjQ KäXAiozoq A ', in Metropolitan of Monemvasia and 
Sparta Eustathios - Archimandrite T. Lamprinakos - A. Anestides (eds), ÄvziScopov zcp 
prjzponoXizr] Meooqviaq Xpüoooxöpco 0epeXrj , Kalamata, 2006, pp. 205-226; A. Rigo, Cal¬ 
list o I patriarca, I 100 (109) Capitoli sulla purezza delTanima. Introduzione, edizionee tra- 
duzione, in Byz, 80 (2010), pp. 333-407; C. Paidas, WßöÖonpocpqzsg, pdyoi Kai aipeziKoi ozo 
Bv£ävxio Kazd zov 14° aidjva. Enzä avsKÖozsQ opiXisQ zov naxpiäpyov Kojvozavzivoimö/xojQ 
KaAAiGzoi) A\ in Ksipsva BvCavzivifg Aoyoxsyviaq, 6, Athina, 2011, pp. 31-45; Idem, Editio 
princeps of an Unedited Dogmatic Discourse against the Barlaamites hy the Patriarch of 
Constantinople Kallistos 1, BZ, 105 (2012), pp. 117-130; Idem, Mia avsKÖoxi / opi/Ja IJep'i 
Savsiov zov nazpmpyi'] KcovazavzivoonoAscoQ KaXXioxoü A ', in B. Leontaritou - K. Mpour- 
dara - E. Papagianni (eds), ANTIKHNEQP. TipijziKÖc, zöpoQ Enopov N. Tpcoiävov yiä za 
öyÖoipzoGzä ysvsÖAiä zov, Athina, 2013, pp. 1247-1262; Idem, Oi Kazd Tpipyopä opiXiag zov 
naxpiäpyj] KcovazavzivoimöXscog KaXXiazov A \ in Bifavzivi) @iXooo(pia Kai Or.OAoyia, 1, 
Athina, 2013. 

2 For a general overview of the hesychast theory and the hesychast controversy in the 
14 lh Century see J. Bois, Les hesychastes avant le XIVe siecle, EO, 5 (1901-1902), pp. 1-11; 
J. Bois, Gregoire le Sinaite et Vhesychasme ä l\Athos au XIVe siecle, EO, 5 (1901-1902), 
pp. 65-73; I. Hausherr, La methode d’oraison hesychaste, in Orientalia Christiana, 9/2, 36, 
Rome, 1927; G. Podskalsky, Zur Gestalt und Geschichte des Hesychasmus, in Ostkirchliche 
Studien, 16 (1967), pp. 15-32; D. Stiernon, Bulletin sur le palamisme, REB, 30 (1972), pp. 231 - 
337; J. Meyendorff, Ehesychasme , prohlemes de semantique, in P. Levy - E. Wolff (eds), 
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intensive activity during the period of the hesychast controversy, firmly 
battling against the heretic beliefs of Barlaam of Calabria, of Gregory Akin- 
dynos and of Nikephoros Gregoras. Simultaneously, he devoted all his 
strength to the struggle against the representatives of the Catholic Church, 
who at that time had infiltrated Byzantium and were trying to take advantage 
of the difficult position of the Byzantine Empire by Converting members of 
the Orthodox Church to Roman Catholicism according to a well-organized 
plan. 3 Following the example of many of his predecessors, Kallistos did not 
lead an ecclesiastic life detached from public life and the political events of 
his time. On the contrary, he intervened in the political events in the Empire, 
viz. as a pastor of the Church and with the purpose of preserving lawful 
order and serenity in the Empire, and he participated in crucial diplomatic 
missions. 4 Besides all this, Kallistos naturally prioritized the preservation of 
tranquillity and calmness within the Orthodox Church, so that its folk could 
be guided safely on the road to salvation. 

To achieve his goals Kallistos produced many comprehensive literary 
works, which proves his inexhaustible character, his rigid conviction, his 
intellectual perspicacity, his deep theological erudition, his literary talent 
and his sensitive character. A large part of his writings - the most 


Melanges d’histoire des religions offerts ä H. Ch. Puech, Paris, 1973, pp. 543-547; Idem, Byz- 
antine Hesychasm. Historical, Theological and Social Problems , London, 1974; B. Dentakes, 
Erna oüfißoAiKÖ . KEipeva ne.pi ' Hov/acrpoo , in Eniazqpovihi ) Enszrjpig zr/g OeoXoyiKrjg Zyo/.fjg 
zo\) nave.niozY]pio\) ÄOrjvcbv, 22 (1975), pp. 713-784; M. Heppell, The Hesychast Movement in 
Bulgaria: The Turnovo School and its Relations with Constantinople, in Tastern Churches 
Review , 7 (1975), pp. 9-20; V. Pheidas, EKKhjoiaoziKq lozopia , II, Athina, 1983, pp. 190-227; 
Tia Kolbaba, Conversion from Greek Orthodoxy to Roman Catholicism in the Fourteenth 
Centwy,BMGS, 19 (1995), pp. 120-134; A. Rigo, Le origini delle tecniche psicofisiche d’orazi- 
one del Cristianesimo bizantino, in A. Vega et al. (eds), Estetica y Religion. El discurso del 
cuerpo y los sentidos, Barcelona, 1998, pp. 257-266; B. Dupuy, La pneumatologie de saint 
Gregoire Palamas, in Istina, 44 (1999), pp. 354-367; G. Podskalsky, Theologische Literatur 
des Mittelalters in Bulgarien und Serbien 865-1459, München, 2000, pp. 236-270; C. G. Con- 
ticello - V. Conticello (eds), La theologie byzantine et sa tradition, vol. 2, Turnhout, 2002, 
pp. 35-130 (A. Rigo), pp. 131-182 (R.E. Sinkewicz), pp. 189-314 (J. Nadal Canellas); 
M.-H. Congourdeau, Deux patriarches palamites en rivalite: Kallistos et Philothee, in 
Le Patriarcat cecumenique de Constantinople aux XlVe-XVe siecles: Rupture et continuite. Actes 
du colloque international (Rome 2005), Paris, 2007, pp. 37-53. 

3 For a critical edition, a modern Greek translation and commentary of the Contra Latinos 
discourses by Patriarch Kallistos I, see Paidas, 'Fsüöonpotpqzsc;, päyoi Kai aipr.ziKoi [see n. 1], 
pp. 50-63, 65, 158-401. 

4 On the paiticipation of Patriarch Kallistos I in the embassy to Elizabeth, widow of the 
Serbian ruler Stephen Dusan, see V. Gjuzelev, Der letzte bulgarisch-byzantinische Krieg 
(1364), in W. Seibt, Geschichte und Kultur der Palaiologenzeit, Wien, 1996, pp. 29-32; 
A. Rigo, La missione di Teofane di Nicea a Serre presso il despota Giovanni Ugljesa (1367- 
1368), in BBGG, 52 (1997), pp. 113-128 (here 120); A. Delikari, Äyiog rpqyöpiog o 
Zivaizrjg [see n. 1], pp. 40-41; Theologos, T) oiKoopsviKÖg nazpiäpyqg KäVaazog A' [see 
n. 1], pp. 212-213; Paidas, Er.üöonpotpqzsg, päyoi Kai aipsziKoi [see n. 1], pp. 42-43. 
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comprehensive and most important to understand both the personality of 
Kallistos and the mid-14 th -century ideological and theological developments 
- remained unedited until recently. Today, a substantial part of his writings 
has been edited and thus the personality and contribution of Patriarch Kallis¬ 
tos I to the leading religious and ecclesiastic events of his time can and must 
be re-examined and re-evaluated. 

One of Kallistos’ discourses that has remained unedited until now is the 
discourse On the Four Cardinal Vir tue s and on the Mona Stic Institution. 
This discourse is contained in two manuscript Codices of Mt Athos, Codex 
8 of the Hilandar Monastery (ff. 319 r -324 r ) and codex 1074 of the Pantelei- 
mon Monastery (ff. 202 v -206 r ). Of these two, the Hilandar codex, which is 
dated to the 14 th Century, is the most important for the handwritten tradition 
of the discourse. 5 Codex 1074 of the Panteleimon Monastery is dated to the 
19 th Century and, as is apparent from its codicological note, it is a copy of 
codex 8 of the Hilandar Monastery, compiled in 1895 by Paul the calligra- 
pher, a monk of the Great Lavra. 6 

The time of composition and delivery of the discourse edited here cannot 
be derived from any element in the text. With regard to the reason that led 
Patriarch Kallistos I to compose and deliver this discourse, the facts are 
definitely clearer. Gones had already correctly noted that this specific dis¬ 
course was delivered by Kallistos to monks, probably in a monastery in the 
Capital, to re störe tranquillity and serenity, which apparently had been upset 
because of administrative differences (perhaps a contention for the office of 
the abbot or some other ecclesiastical or secular dignity). 7 The conclusion 
that, in this case, Kallistos’ audience consisted entirely of monks emerges 
on the one hand from the exposition of the discourse (characteristics and 
benefits of monastic life), 8 and on the other from the fact that he draws his 
sources exclusively from ecclesiastical texts 9 with an emphasis on the 


5 S. Lambros, KazäXoyoq zcov sv zaiq ßißhoOrjKaiq zov äyiov 'öpovq sXXrjviKcbv kcoöikcov , 
I-II, Cambridge, 1895-1900, esp. I, pp. 28-29, dates codex 8 of the Hilandar Monastery 
(Athon. 229) to the 15 th Century, but, as I have argued elsewhere, it is more probable that this 
codex was compiled in the 14 lh Century; see Paidas, Oi Kazä rpijyopä opiXisq [see n. 1], 
pp. 83-84. 

6 This observation was made by Lambros, KazäXoyoc, [see n. 5], II, p. 428. 

7 See Gones, Tö ovyypacpiKÖv epyov [see n. 1], pp. 246-247. 

8 For example, see lines 5-10, 20-25, 42-47, 48-50, 104-112, 113-114, 119-130, 154-159. 

9 The exclusive use of ecclesiastical sources is a characteristic that we encounter in all 
discourses by Kallistos, as he belonged to the circle of spiritual men who firmly believed that 
the wisdom of the divinely inspired texts could in no way be compared in value to texts 
inspired by human thought. See Paidas, Mia avsKÖozrj opiXia [see n. 1], p. 1256; Paidas, Oi 
Kazä rprjyopä opiXisq [see n. 1], pp. 86-87. The only exception in the discourse edited here 
is the Platonic quotation on the four virtues, viz. valor, pmdence, wisdom, justice, but Kalbs- 
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Climax of St John of Sinai, 10 a reading that was especially beloved in 
monastic circles. As for the goal that Kallistos tried to achieve with this 
discourse, Gones noted that the patriarch was trying to stigmatize the con- 
troversy and to settle the Situation that had arisen in a specific monastic 
institution - which, in this case, was also his audience - because of the 
contention for some ecclesiastical or secular position. 11 However, there is 
no reference in the text that allows us to conclude that with this discourse 
Kallistos appealed only to monks of a particular monastery and not to a 
more general assembly of monks in the Capital. If this eventuality cannot be 
excluded, it is possible that the discourse aimed at restoring unity and tran- 
quillity in the circles of monks that had been shaken by Kallistos’ deposition 
from the patriarchal see in 1352 and by the election in his place of Patriarch 
Philotheos Kokkinos by Order of Emperor John Kantakouzenos. If this 
assumption is valid, it is possible that Kallistos, directly after the deposition 
of Philotheos Kokkinos and his reinstatement in the patriarchal see in 
November 1354 by Emperor John V Palaiologos, wanted to address the 
monks of the Capital who had been disunited because of the alternation of 
individuals on the patriarchal see of Constantinople, and to restore serenity 
and unity among them. 

With this discourse, Kallistos aims to remind the audience of the particu- 
larities of monastic life and to make it clear that the pursuit of the life of a 
monk is by definition totally different from the pursuit of the life of a lay- 
man. It makes sense for a layman to give great importance to earthly matters 
and to pursue earthly glory. For him the goal is to obtain the four virtues 
(valour, prudence, wisdom and justice), through which he will be admired 
and appreciated by his fellow men and will gain earthly glory. On the con- 
trary, a monk should be distinguished for four different virtues: zfjv 
ßiaaycoyiKrjv , zfjv npaKziKfjv, zfjv Oscopiav ev zoig oben Kai zfjv dvcozäzco 
Oscopiav , as through these he will be relieved from the weight of his flesh, 
he will be spiritually purified, he will become as the angels and finally he 
will gain the salvation of his soul. A monk should always act in accordance 
with these virtues and ceaselessly perform the mental work for the benedic- 
tion of his soul, to become like the angels. The inevitable premise though, 
in Order to attain this supreme goal, is the awareness of the vanity of all 
secular honours and the deliverance from the passions of envy and anger, 
which are born in the soul of man while pursuing earthly prizes, honours 


tos uses it as a basis to distinguish between monastic and secular life and to mark the advan- 
tage of the first over the latter. 

" 10 See lines 48-52, 52-54, 54-56, 77-79, 149-150. 

11 See Gones, Tö avyypaqjiKÖv epyov [see n. 1], p. 246. 
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and positions that have zero value for a monk. Therefore, a monk must have 
his carnal and mental eyes unfailingly committed to the heavenly and imper- 
ishable state, so as to enlighten his spirit with the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
to be relieved of the weaknesses that affect his physical state and to be 
redeemed from the mental passions that downgrade him spiritually and 
deprive him of the potential to become like the angels and to savour the 
eternal luxury. 


Constantine Paidas 

National and Kapodistrian University of Athens 
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S UMMARY 

In the present study, the discourse On the Four Cardinal Virtues and on the 
Monastic Institution by patriarch Kallistos I, found in Codices Athous Chilandaricus 
8, ff. 319 r -324 r , and Athous Panteleimonos 1074, ff. 202 v -206 r , is edited for the first 
time. Patriarch Kallistos addressed his discourse to a monastic audience in Order to 
restore unity and tranquility among the monks, who had been divided for a reason 
that remains unclear according to the information provided by the text itself. Kallis¬ 
tos reminds his audience of the particular conditions of monastic life and points out 
that the life objectives of monks and laymen are, by definition, totally different. 
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'OpiAia 7ispi xcov xscaapcov ysviKcoxaxcöv apsxcov 
Kai Tispi povaxiKtjc; Tio^ixsiaq 

f. 319 

1. "QaTisp 87ii xcov ysviKcoxdxcov apsx&v, aya7iT]xoi d5sA,cpoi, saxiv 
öpav, öxi xsxpaxax; ^syovxai, <hq ai xoßxcov STicovopiai 5T]Ä,oöaiv, sttsi 
Kai xsaaapsq siaiv aßxai, av5psia, cppövrjaic;, acocppoaßvr| Kai SiKai- 
oaßvr], Kai x^P^ T1 l^ ysviKfjt; xaßxt]^ xsxpaSo q aSßvaxov SKxsXiaai 
xiva xöv xf\q apsxf^, cog sikö q, 5pöpov, oöxco 5’ av s&poic; gkottcov Kai 
87ii xcov xöv povfiprj ßiov £7iavr|pT]p£VC0V. Ei pr] yap xk; syyopvaasxai 
saoxöv 8ia xcov xpuSv apsxcov xoß povaxiKoß £7rayys^paxo(; rj Kai, 
av 8 17101 pt, xcov xsaaapcov, xfj q xs siaaycoyiKrj^ xr \q xs TcpaKxiKfjg xs 
Kai zr\q sv xoiq oßai Gscopiaq r\ Kai amf\q xf\q avcoxaxco Bscopiac;, d>axs 
s^co navxöq KÖapou ysvsaBai Kai Bopßßou ßicoxucoß, aSßvaxov @scp 
aoyysvsaBai. e O yap 7cscp0aK(b(; si<; xf]v xoiaßxr|v xsA,siöxr]xa oß pövov 
xcov ayysÄxov (f. 319 v ) scpapiMioq yivsxai, ä'k'ka Kai xoßxoi? s^opoi- 
oßxai co? s^co oapKÖq Kai xoß xaßxr](; ßapoix; ysvöpsvoq. 

2. ÄM,’ sksi psv ai ysviKai xsaaapsq apsxai KaXdx; Koapoßai xöv 
dv9pco7iov Kai xryv s^co 7tspißoA/riv xoß aebpaxoq KaAAßvouai xs Kai 
7ipö(; xö cbpaiov psxaaxripaxi^ouoiv oßxcoaiv f\ psv avSpsia xöv ä0A,r|- 
xf]v Kai axpaxicbxr]v avaSsiKvuai axsepavixr]v, f] 5s cppövr|oic; xöv 
axpaxr^yöv ayxivoov Kai axa0r|pöv, f\ 5s acocppoaßvr| xöv syKpaxrj Kai 
xcov fi5ovd)v viKrixf|v, f] 5s 5iKaioaßvr| ©soß pipr|xr]v xöv äv0pco7iov 
d7cspya^sxai. Oi 5s xpsic; xpÖ7ioi, aya7ir|xoi, rj Kai, &>q siprjKapsv xsa- 
aaps<;, xcov povaxiKcov apsxdiv ä<jqa\i\q saxi xf|pr|aiq Kai xa>pi? xoß- 
xeov a5ßvaxov oipai acoBrjvai. ’EtisI, dx; ys scprjpsv, ö xf]v xsxdpxrjv 
ö5öv Ö5sßaai ßoiAöpsvoq 5ia xfjq xcov svxoäxov £K7i?u'|pcöasco(; ayys- 
Xoxq ai)p7iapaßd^sxai Kai xr] aßxcov STuaxaaia cppoopsixai, aßxf]v asi 
S7U7IO0COV xs Kai SKSsxöpsvoq. 

3. OGkoGv, si SoksT, i'Scopsv aKpißcoc; mq xoßxcov Siacpopac; Kai, c bq 
siKÖq, KaxapaBcopsv, iva yv&psv sv 7roicp ßaGpep Kai xa£,si iaxavxai 


3-4 avSpsia - öiKaioauvr|: PL Phaedo 69b2-3, ed. J. Burnet, Platonis opera , I. Oxford, 
1900, repr. 1967; Respublica 433b8-cl, ed. J. Burnet, Platonis opera , IV. Oxford, 1902, repr. 
1968; IV Macc. 1.18; Sap. 877.3-4; Greg. Nyss. In Cant. cant. (hom. 15), 6.35.17, ed. H. Lan¬ 
gerbeck, Gregorii Nysseni opera. In Canticum canticorum, VI. Leiden, 1960, p. 35; Evagr. 
Practicus 89.1-6, ed. A. Guillaumont - C. Guillaumont, Evagre le Pontique. Traite pra- 
tique ou le moine (SC, 171). Paris, 1971, pp. 680-682; loh. Chrys. In epist. ad Ephes., PG 62, 
174E 
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cbcpsÄ,siav 7rv8i)(4axiKfiv toi? Kxcogsvoi? Kak&q 7ipo^svoßaai. r O yäp 
(iokotccdq kotzicjv KaOoXiKcbq nzcoxsvsi. Kai xoivov ol gsv (f. 320) xöv 
siaaycoyiKÖv 5pögov xpsxsiv äÖKvco? ßoiAögsvoi paSlcoc; xr \c, TrpaKxi- 
kv\c, 87ußriaovxai. Ol 5e xgv 7ipaKxiKriv gsxiövxs? äKco^ßxco? xf]v 
0ßpav zf\c, xcov övxcov Gscopia? ß7ravoi^oi)ai xs Kai Gscoprjaouaiv. e Q? 
yäp ol vsoaaoi xcov öpviGcov Kai ttsxsivwv, äga 7ixspocpi)siv äp^ovxai, 
sß9ß? 67rspiTrxavxai gsxpico? zf\c, yg? ß7ispvr|xögsvoi si? äspa coa7isp 
ixGßs? S7ii z&v ßöäxcov, ÖTroxav 5s xä? nzspvyac, axsppä? s^coaiv, oß 
gövov xfj? Kahme, s^spxovxai, ähha Kai si<; xöv äspa ö^ßxaxa nsxav- 
xai, xöv aßxöv Stittou xpÖ7iov sßpoi? äv Kai S7ii zf\c, Gscopia q xcov 
övxcov i)TiovT]xogsvoi)(; 5iä xr \c, spyaaia? xcov svxoArbv Kai xr \q Kaxä 
voßv 8r\ha8r\ 0scopia? xoß? govaxoß?, gsxpi? äv npöq zö ävavrsq äva- 
öpäpajGi Siä zov üxf/oöc, zfjq Oscopiaq. Koßcpoi yäp xeo xöxs Kai staxeppoi 
SsiKvovxai, &a7rsp ol vsoaaoi 5iä xoß 7rvsßgaxo? ävaKaiviaGsvxs?, 
Ka0ä cpr|aiv* ävaKamoOfjaßzai coq äszov f] vsözrjq goü. 'Qc, yäp sksivo? 
ävaKaivi^sxai nävza za 7rs7iaXaicogsva ä7ioßaM,ögsvo? 7ixi^a Kai co? 
vsoaaö? nähiv ä7TOKa0iaxaxai, oßxco Kai figsi? nävza pvnov Kai goA,u- 
agöv ä7roasiaägsvoi KoagiKÖv Kai zov naXawv ävOpconov , zov veov 
(f. 320 v ) svöüGcbpeOa zov ävaxaivoopsvov Kar siKÖva zov kzigüvzoq , 7ioß 
gsv 5iä zf\q 7ipaKxiKf|? äpsxrjc;, 7roß 5 s 8iä xrj? Kaxä voßv spyaaia?. 

4. AurXcov yäp övxcov rjgcov 5inhf\v nävzcoq sösi ysvsaGai ögoß Kai 
xf]v Kä0apaiv Kaxä xöv gsyav ’lcoävvrjv Kai xoß Sivaiou öpou? Ka0r|- 
yr|xf|v. Orjai yäp* özi oi jusv za näOrj psiovvzeq, oi Se y/äXXovzsq Kai zö 
uXsigzov stl abzfj Kapzspovvzsq, oi Se zfj Oscopia äzsviCovzeq sv zco ßvOco 
öiäyovGi xazä zov zfjq KÜpaKoq zpönov. "Iva 5s Kai r]gä? 7rpö? xf]v b\\fr\- 
X-f]v xaßxr]v Kai äKpoxäxriv xcov äpsxoov 7ispico7if]v öisyslprg Crjzr/Or/zco , 
epgai, zö npößXrjpa , Kai nakxv ö xeopoov ev Kvpico xu>p&iza). Ti 5s 5 oksT 
ßgiv, äya7irixoi äSs^cpoi, xö C^JzrjOr/zco zö npößXrjpa rj xö ö x^>pcbv sv 
Küpico xeopsizeo; Äpa xfjv xoß Ä,öyoo aacpfjvsiav ß7iaivixxsxai gövov f\ 


28-29 r O yäp - 7rxcox£U8i: loh. Dam. Dial. siv. cap. phil. (ree. fus.), 2.3-4, ed. B. Kotter, 
Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, I (PTS , 7), Berlin, 1969, p. 55 39-40 npöq 

xö - Oscopia*;: cf. Greg. Nyss. De vit. Mos., 2.244.2, ed. J. Danielou, Gregoire de Nysse. La 
vie de Moise (SC, 1), Paris, 1968, p. 244 42 ävaKaiviaOfiasiai - aou: Ps. 

102.5 45 xöv 7ia?axiöv ävOpcoTiov: Rom. 6.6 45-46 xöv vsov - Kxiaavxo*;: Col. 

3.10 50-52 öxi - xpÖTXov: loh. Climac. Scala parad. 27, PG 88, 1105C- 

D 53-54 £r)xr|9f|xcü - ycopsixco: loh. Climac. Scala parad. 27, PG 88, 1105D 


30 5pöpov H p - corr 32 DTiavol^coGi H Oscopfiacoaiv H 36 KaXXxäq H 
44 pÖ7iov H 53 7ispi07xpv H 
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Kai xf]v xooxoo 7ipäi;iv £r|xsT; V yäp y/iXöq Xöyoc, dnpeXfjcrai rj/uät; ob 
Sbvazai , STrsi psi^cov Kai svapysaxspa asi f\ npätqiq xoß ?iöyoo Ka0s- 
axrjKSV. OökoCv, ^r|xr|0f|xco xö 7ipößA,ripa cb(; sIkö?. Il&q xoivov; Aiä 
zf\q 7ipaKxiKT](; apsxriq. Tlpä^iq yäp Oecopiaq snißaaiq, S7isi xoiq psv aXo- 
ycoxspoic; sßxspr \q f] npä^iq Ka0iaxaxai, xoiq 5s ^oyiKcoxspoiq f\ 0sco- 
pia, oi) pövov 5ia xfjc; p&Xbzr\q xcbv 0sicov ypacpcov, (f. 321) äXXa Kai 5ia 
zf\q svSs^sxoßq Kaxä voßv spyaaiaq. 

5. Tiq yap, eins poi, saxiv ö Sovapsvcx; xä 7ia0r| psioßv Kai \xf\ Trpo- 
ßaivcov sic; xf]v 0scopiav paölco? 5ia zr\v Ka0apaiv, coa7isp cprjaiv ö xfjc; 
QzoXoyiaq STCcbvopoq, 6 yppyopoc; voßq, öxi zco psv äXrjnzcp OavpäCszai, 
OavpaCöpsvov noOsizai, noOovpsvov Ss tcaOaipei, KaOaipov Sb Ososiösiq änsp- 
yät^szap Tiq 5s näkiv ö xfj \|/aA,pcp5ia axoi%cov Kai pf] ottö xr\q äyanr\q 
xoß 0soß yÄLKaivöpsvoq Kaxä xöv 0sTov AaoiS; r Qq yXöKsa zco Xäpoyyi 
pov za Xöyiä crov, bnsp psh zco ozöpazi pov. Tö 5s sv xco ßo0co 5iaysiv, 
dya7ir|xoi, xoß x^pouvxo*; Saxiv sv Kopico xö 7rpößAx|pa, xooxsaxi xoß 
viKrjaavxoq xf]v aapKa 5ia xoß nvzvpaxoq Kai oX(oq 7ivsopaxiKoß ysvo- 
psvoo. Ei yap zf\ xoiaöxr) SKaxaasi xco 0sup 7rvsopaxi oXoq ysyovcbq ö 
0scopr|xiKÖ(; Kaxoxoq Kai zfjv KaXXiazrjv övzcoq äXXoicoösiq äXXoicoaiv, 
psxä Yla\)Xo\) ßoa Adycov "Q ßäOoq nXobzov Kai oocpiaq Kai yvcbascoq ©sob * 
coq ävs&psövrjza zä Kpipaza abzob Kai ävs&xviaozoi ai ööoi abzob. 

6. Ei5s<; Ö7 icöc; 7ipoaxaaasi 6 7roipriv änaaiv öxi £rjzijOijzco zö npö- 
ßh'jpa nävzcoq 5ia xfj^ 7rpaKxiKT](; dpsxfj^. Kai xoivov, öncooaov xi 
cpr]aiv äXXaxov' KaOst^öpsvoq stpoy/oog zijpsi, si äpa Kai smozaoai. HEoiks 
psv o 0sTo<; (f. 321 v ) oßxoq avf]p SiacpcovsTv saoxco, öxi sksT psv ßd0ooq 
spvi)a0r], svxaß0a 5s o\|/oo<;. OßK sxsi 5s ooxax;. El yap Kai 5oksi ncoq 
Siacpopav sxsiv sKaxspa xd voi^paxa, äXXä pia saxiv f\ 5iavoia, xoß 


57-58 r O yäp - 56vaxai: cf. Anast. Sin. Quaest. et resp. 3,4.29-30, ed. M. Richard - 
J. A. Munitiz, Anastasii Sinaitae Quaestiones et responsiones (CCSG , 59), Turnhout, 2006, 
p. 9 60 npä^n; - £7rißaan;: Greg. Naz. Contra Iul. imp. (orat. 4), 113.10-11, ed. J. Ber- 

nardi, Gregoire cle Nazianze, Discours 4-5 (SC, 309), Paris, 1983, p. 270; id., De dogm. et 
const. episc. (orat. 20), 12.7, ed. J. Mossay- G. Lafontaine, Gregoire de Nazianze, Discours 
20-23 (SC, 270), Paris, 1980, p. 82 62 öiä ipg - ypacpcov: loh. Chrys. In Gen., PG 53, 

342; id., In epist. I ad Tim., PG 62, 565; id., De pat. et de consum. huius saec., PG 63, 
937 66-68 tcd - äTispyä^siat: Greg. Naz. In theoph. (orat. 38), 7.16-18, ed. C. Mores- 

chini, Gregoire de Nazianze, Discours 38-41 (SC, 358), Paris, 1990, p. 116; id., In sanct. 
pascha (orat. 45), PG 36, 628A 69-70 - axöpaxi pou: Ps. 118.103 75-76 Y2 - 

ai)Ton: Rom. 11.33 77-78 ^r|Tr)0f|icö xö TüpößXppa: loh. Climac. Scala parad. 27, PG 

88, 1105D 79 mös^öpsvog - £7rlaiaaat: loh. Climac. Scala parad. 27, PG 88, 1100B 
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Cij/oug oipai Kai ßä0oug, Kai Tipöcg sva xsivsi aK07iöv. 'Qq yap sni zf/q 
oKoniaq snißaq ö oKonöq sniKäOrjzai zov öy/ovq Kai ßäOovq änooKonovps- 
voq zfjv zöjv öSizcov fj Kai hjozcbv scpoöov, iva pf/ zobq zf/q apnsXov ßözpvaq 
Xvpf/vajvzai fj Kai avzovq zobq aypovq Kai zäq xcbpaq, oßxco 5f| Kai 6 gko- 
7rög voßg 87UKä0r|xai psv xoß r]yspoviKoß, xsipaycoysixai 5s zf\ svsp- 
ysia xoß 0siou cpcoxög 7rpög xö C3\|/og xrjg xoß ©soß 0scopiag. Kai oAuccbg 
SKS10SV ysvöpsvog Kai 7ipög xö ßa0og sioSßg 5iä xoß ß\|/oog xrjg Ka0a- 
pöxr|xog Ka0opa xoßg vor|xoßg Kai y/vxoipOöpovq Xr/ozäq, örjXaörj öafpo- 
vaq , iva pf] Aa0övxsg siajuriöpacöai Kai dvaßcoai 5ia xcbv 0opi5cov, cprjpi 
xcbv aiaOrjascov, Kai sßaAcoxog aßxoig fj zov Gsov ysvr]xai nöhq. Xypög 
yap Kai xcbpa 0 KapSia xoß dv0pcbTrou KaxaAoyi^sxai, xoß Tipoaavsxov- 
xog asi xcp ©sar ßöxpuag 5s vofjasig 7rspKa^ovxag xag xfjg öiavoiag 
SKsivoo Kivf)asig, Ka0a cprjaiv ZoAopcbv, zö pf/Xov zov npoacbnov oov 
<hq Aenföaq poiäq rj Kai aßxpv xpv crxißa5a xcbv apsxcbv. 

7. f Qg yap ai psAiaaai (f. 322) sk xcbv av0scov cruAAsyouoi psv 
kt) piov Kai psAi, örcoxav 5s Kopsa0cboiv, oß Kax’ sß0siav 7ioioßai xf]v 
Trxfjaiv 5ia xö xfjg xpocprjg ßapog, aAAa KUKAiKcbg piKpöv vnavinzavzm, 


ps%pig dv sig xö ß\|/og xwpriacoaiv, sixa 7rpög xö aipßAov xcopoßai 5iä 
xfjg Kax’ sß0siav ö5oß, oßxco Kai S7ii xfjg rcpaKxiKfjg apsxfjg syyivsxai 
xoig KaAcbg aßxf]v psxioßai. Zi)AAs£,apsvoi yap Kai aßxoi xf]v axißa5a 
xcbv apsxbbv, kokAikox; Ticocg 7ipög xö C\|/ og xfjg 0scopiag avayovxai. 
OßKoßv i'öcopsv, sl Soksi, sv 7ioico ßa0pcb Kai xa^si Ka0’ (bpav iaxa- 
ps0a 7ipög xöv xfjg aoKfioscog Spöpov, cbg SKxsAscrai aßxöv, Kai xivi 
d7rsxa^aps0a rj n&q 5isxppf)aapsv xd 7iap’ f]p<bv svdmiov xoß Qsoß 
Kai x<bv ayicov aßxoß ayysAcov f\ Kai av0p67rcov UTrsaxilpsva cbg sni xoß 
cpoßspoß aßxoß ßrjpaxog xoß dyioo 0oaiaaxppioo iaxapsvoi. Oß5s yap 
pövov zöjv ßiajziKÖjv Oopvßojv xpv xßpßpv a7rsasiadps0a, aAAa Kai 
aßxwv xcbv Oshipäzcov zrjv sKKonfjv 5ia xöv xfjg ßTroxayfjg öpov Kai 


83-86 'Qq - x6pa<;: loh. Climac. Scala parad. 27, PG 88, 1100B 90-91 vj/uxocpOöpouc; 

- 5odpova(;: Nil. Ancyr. Epist., PG 79, 3.43.412B; Callist. I Hom. III contra Lat. 4.7-8, 
ed. C. Paidas, We.üÖOTipocp^T&c,, päyoi Kai aipsriKoi ozo BvCävzio Kazä zov 14° aicbva, Athina, 
2011, p. 240 91-92 tcöv öupidcov - alGÖiiascov: Cant. 2.9; Phil. Jud. Quaest. in Gen. 

(frr.) 2,34a. 1-4, ed. F. Petit, Quaestiones in Genesim et in Exodum. Fragmenta Graeca. Les 
oeuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie, 33, Paris, 1978, p. 106; Greg. Nyss. De orat. dom. orat. v, 
5.8-13, ed. I. Callahan, Gregorii Nysseni Opera, VII. De oratione dominica. De beatitudin- 
ibus, Leiden-New York-Köln, 1992, p. 67 92 f] xon 0£ou TtöAig: Ps. 86.3 95-96 xö 

ppXov - poiag: Cant. 4.3; 6.7; Greg. Nyss. In Cant. cant. (hom. 15), 6.1-2, ed. H. Langer¬ 
beck, Gregorii Nysseni Opera. In Canticum canticorum , VI, Leiden, 1960, p. 230 109- 

110 xcov - SKKOTtpv: loh. Climac. Scala parad. 2, PG 88, 657A; 27, PG 88, 1101A 
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Xöyov &q aoaxaupcoGsvisq Xpioxcb pr|5ötaö )q sxovxsq cppövripa oapKi- 
köv , c bq ico @scb Kal ook dv9pcb7ioi(; SoiAsßovxsq. 

8. Kai, si xaßG’ oötgx; e%ei, aya7rr|Toi, Kai xoiq äyyeXoiq 7iapaßa^- 
A,öps9a 5iä xf\q povaxiKifq mmr\q noXuziaq, (f. 322 v ) xiq f] xapaxf] Kai 
ö Göpußoq, xi q ö pspiopöc; Kai f] axaaiq; Mrj yäp oök soöpsGa, siys 
ßoiAoipsGa, öoioi; Mf\ oi)K ayioi; Mt] oök ayysA,oi 8ia xr\q xcbv 
vospcov ayysÄxov EniGxaoiaq Kai xf\q ö\|/r]A,f]<; Siaycoyf^ xamr\q xoß 
Gsiou Kai ayysAiKoß axfipaxo*;; ’Eksivoi yap navxEX&q aypimvoi 
sioiv, bq Kaxa cpßaiv KxioGsvxsq aocopaxoi. c Hpsi<; 5s öXiKoi övxsq, 5ia 
xö ouyysvsc; xoßxo npoKäXvppa xrjq oapKÖq, öppaxi Kai rjpsic; 7ispicps- 
popsv dypoTTvep xf]v vospav xf\q \|/uxf|? spyaoiav. KaKsivoi psv \|/a^- 
X-siv oß 7ia6ovxai xöv xpiaayiov ßpvov, rjpsu; 5s toötok; dpiMxfrpsvoi 
Kaxa ys xö syxcopoßv, c bq oß pövov \|/aM,siv, aXXa Kai si;opoXoysTa9ai 
Kaxa xö psaovßKxiov xd Kpipaxa xf\c; xoß @soß 5iKaioaßvr|(; Kaxa xöv 
GsTov Aaoi5, xö acoxfjpiov xoßxoo S7iiKaÄ,o6ps9d xs Kai SK5sxöps0a. 
’Eksivoi xf\ dyd7ir| @soß axoixsioßpsvoi, öppaxi xcb 5so7roxiKcb Gpövcp 
svaxsvi^ouoi KaKsiGsv xöv cpcoxiapov Kai xd q spcpaasic; xoß nv£\)\iaxoq 
Ssxovxai* rjpsi q 5s xf] Kaxa xöv voßv spyaaia sptjpeiapsvcoq Kai c\k1o- 
vrjzcoq spsiSovxsq, vospcoq xö \|/u>xiköv öppa sksios oß 7iapaixoßps0a 
cbq xö KaG’ öpoicoaiv Tiap’ aßxoß siA-ricpöxs? Kai xö auyysvst; sxovxsq. 
’A Xk’ sksivok;, 5t]^a5f] xoi q ayys?ioi q, (f. 323) aovxpsxsi cpGövoq 
oßSsi q, epxq acpiaxaxai, ^Xoq mcaipo q oß 7iappr]aid^sxai, KaGsSpa q 
UTTspoxT] Kai Trpcoxsicov ^oyopaxia xcbpav oßK sxet, ä'k'ka nävxeq öpoß 
tg ) 5 sg 7 toxikg ) 7rapioxdpsvoi Gpövcp, nävzsq dpa Kai xöv xpiaayiov 
ßpvov daiyr|TOi<; axöpaaiv äSovoi. 

9. Kai xoivov aTioGspsvoi Tiavxa acopaxiKÖv ökvov, psxa vr|cpoßoT](; 
\\f\)Xr\q Kai Kap5iaq aovxpsxsxs Kai xo bq ayysX-o vq pipsiaGs 5ia xf] q 
govtövou xcbv svxoAxbv spyaaia*;. Mf] TiapaixsiaGs, oi psv xd 7ra0r| 
psioßvxsc; 5ia xf\q s7U7rövoi) doKrjascoc;, Kai xcbv psv öjciaco 7rdp7iav 
S7uA,sÄJ]opsvoi, xoi q 5s sp7ipoa0sv S7isKTSivöpsvoi — aßxr| yap 7ipö- 
tqzvoq xoß xf \q \]/oxfl^ ayiaapoß yivsxai—, oi 5s xf] \|/a?ipcp5ia axoixoßv- 
xsq Kai pf] Kaxo?aycopoßvxsq xa mr\q 5ia xf]v KaGapaiv, oi 5s xf]v 


120 7ipOKaXuj.i(.ia irj^ crapKCx;: Greg. Nyss. Contra Eun. III 4,24.13-14, ed. W. Jaeger, 
Gregorii Nysseni Opera, II. Contra Eunomium libri. Pars altera: Liber III (vulgo III-XII), 
Leiden, 2 1960, p. 143 122 xöv xpiadytov upvov: cf. Is. 6.3 123-124 s^opo^oystaOat 

- 5iKaioauvr)(;: cf. Ps. 118.62 128-129 spripstapsvcog Kai dK^ovfjxcog: cf. Cyr. Alex. 

De incam. unig. 684.10, ed. G.-M. de Durand, Cyrille dAlexandrie. Deux dialoglies chris- 
tologiques (SC, 97), Paris, 1964, p. 208 130 xö - slXpcpöxsg: cf. Gen. 1.26 134- 

135 xöv xpiaayiov upvov: cf. Is. 6.3 
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7ip(XKTiKf|v da7ia^öpsvoi Kai psAaaapg 5iKT|v S7isxovxsc; &q nävxa xd 
Kpsixxova avXXs yöpsvoi Kai xp Gscopia svaaxoX,oßpsvoi Kai äjYsXoiq 
aop7rapaßa^op8voi 8ia xö vospöv Kai aß^ov, Kai xpiaSiKco?, &q av 
sircoipi, Kai aßxoi s^opvoßvxsq @söv 8ia xö xpipspsq xp q \|/oxpc;. Kai 
xaßxa psv, pp 7iapaixsTo0s O7ioi)5a^siv, 7iapaKa^co. Ei 5s xpv siaayco- 
yiKpv, &q siKÖq, SK^pxpcrsK;, aya7rpxs, scpGaaa q Tipöt; Arpeva axsi 
(f. 323 v ) paaxov. lipo yäp rov ßadioai, cprjaiv, etpOaas , Kaxa xöv GsTov 
Tcoavvpv, xcov povaxcov xpv aKpÖ7io^iv. 

10. OßKoßv, aösJupoi, xi xpv ypv sxi xaßxpv 7rspivoaxoßpsv Kai 
7ipö(; xd 7ipÖGE)?ax xaßxa svaaxoA,oßps0a; Ti Tipöcg xd xapsp7if] ß^STio- 
psv, xd Koviopxou SiKpv s7rsxovxa Kai xp5s KaKsias 5iaaKs5a^öpsva 
xs Kai AxKpi^öpsva; MaMov psv oßv 7i8pivoax8iv f]pa^ 5sT 7ipö(; xd 
acpGapxa Kai oßpavia, S7rsi xoic; dyysXoiq aovapi^cbpsGa. ’Eksi yäp 
fjpwv sgti rö nolhsvpa. Ai’ am&v yap xaq sßxd q xco @sq) Tipoacpspo- 
psv 8T aßxcov xac; spcpaasiq xoß Gsioo Trvsßpaxoq SsxöpsGa’ 5T aßxcov 
xöv cpcoxiapöv 7rpOG^apßavopsv 8T aßxcov näXxv cppoopoöpsGa 
auvxpexövxcov ppiv, cbq sIköc;, Kai skxsA-ouvxcov xö GsTov ^eixoßpyppa. 
f 07iöxav 5s Kai ppsu; 5ia xoß 7ivsßpaxoc; xf]v oapKa viKpacopsv, Ka0a 
cppoiv ö aßxöq 9 sg7isgio(; ElaßAxx;, xöxs Kai aßxoi ooyKaxaßaxiKcbxs- 
pov vospax; öpiA-oßcriv ppiv xöv ^öyov xöv sv5ia0sxov, S7rsi s£, am&v, 
&q sipfjKapsv, Axxpßavopsv xd 9sia poaxppia. 

11. ’'Ev0sv xoi, dya7ipxoi a5sAcpoi, Spapcopsv xpv KaX,pv xaßxpv 
apiATiav xp<; ayyeAxKp^ TroAxxsiaq Kai xa^scoq, d7ro0spsvoi xöv 0opöv 
Kai xpv KaKiaxrjv STuGopiav, s£, p<; näaa öpix^p Kai aßyxoaic; Kai 
^aA,p xcov A,oyiapd>v avacpßsxai, (f. 324) i'va pp pövov 5ö^p(; paxaia*; 
Kai KoapiKfjg cppovxi5o(; sA,sß0spoi sßps0d)psv, äXXa Kai xf \q paKapia^ 
SKsivpq Kai dGavaxoo xpocppq s7Uxßxoixs x&P lTl Kai cpiA,av9pco7iia xoß 
Kopioo ppcbv Tpcroß Xpiaxoß, & f] 5ö^a ei? xoß? aicbva? appv. 


146 8iä - \|/ux0^ : Arist. Top 133a31-32, ed. W. D. Ross, Aristotelis topicci et sophistici 
elenchi, Oxford, 1958, repr. 1970, p. 97 149 npö - scpöaas: loh. Climac. Scala parad. 

25, PG 88, 996A 155-156 ’EksT - 7ro^iisopa: Phil. 3.20.1 157 xäc; spcpaasK; - 

7iV£upaiO(;: cf. Bas. Caes. Enar. in proph. Is. 7, 199.13, ed. P. Trevisan, San Basilio. Com- 
mento al profeta Isaia, I-II, Turin, 1939, II, p. 201 160 5iä - viKpacopsv: cf. Gal. 5.17 
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BASILE LE MINIME ET LA PRÄROGATIVE DES EVEQUES 

D’HERACLEE 


Dans sa Chronique , redigee ä la fin du XI e siede, Jean Skylitzes rapporta 
que, lorsque Polyeucte fut elu patriarche le 3 avril 956, 

il fut ordonne non par Feveque d’Heraclee, comme c’etait la coutume, mais 
par Basile de Cesaree. En effet, Nicephore, eveque d’Heraclee, qui avait heurte 
Fempereur sur quelque affaire, n’avait pas ete autorise ä celebrer cette Ordina¬ 
tion. De ce fait, on accabla des plus vifs reproches non seulement celui qui 
avait donne cet ordre et celui qui avait impose les mains, mais celui-lä aussi 
qui avait ete ordonne, pour avoir accepte une ordination qui n’etait pas cano- 
nique. 1 

Pour Jean Skylitzes, Basile le Minime 2 commit un impair considerable 
lorsqu’il accepta d’ordonner Polyeucte. 3 Selon l’historien, le droit d’ordon- 
ner le patriarche revenait en effet canoniquement au metropolite d’Heraclee, 
et seules des circonstances particulieres pouvaient excuser une derogation ä 
cet usage consacre, comme lorsque Leon VI, en 886, promut patriarche son 
frere Etienne : ä cette occasion, « comme le metropolite d’Heraclee n’etait 
plus au nombre des vivants, ce fut le protothrone Theophane qui le consa- 
cra ». 4 Pourtant, au moment oü Basile le Minime accomplit ce rituel, au 

1 [...] zeipoiovsi 7taxptdpxr|v, °u rou TipaK^aiag, ©g £0og, aXXa Baai^slou xou 
Kataapmag xqv zsipoösaiav 7t£7iA,r|p©KÖTOg. NtKqcpöpog ydp 6 xr\<; 'Hpa.K^£tag 
7ipös5pOf; ico ßaai^st Kaxa xi 7ipoaK£KpouKcb(; oi) auvezcopriöri xf]v xsipoösaiav 
TroipaaaÖai. "O0sv Kai \\ioyoc, ou/ 6 xu/cbv 7rpoasxpi6i'i ou xcp 7ipoxps\|/avxi pövov Kai 
x© xsipo0£Tf|QavTi, dXXa Kai ai)x© x© x si P otovt iBsvti, ©(; Kaxa5£^ap£vcp xf]v 
dKavöviaxov X£ipo0£oiav. Jean Skylitzes, Constantin VII de nouveau , 11, ed. I. Thurn, 
loannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarum ( CFHB , 5), Berlin - New York, 1973, p. 244 ; la 
traduction frangaise provient de Jean Skylitzes, Empereurs de Constantinople ( Realites byzan- 
tines , 8), trad. B. Flusin et annot. J.-C. Cheynet, Paris, 2003, p. 206. 

2 Basile le Minime fut eveque de Cesaree en Cappadoce, au moins entre 945 et 956. 11 se 
sumomma lui-meme £^d/iGXO(; - c’est-ä-dire « le minime », parfois traduit pai* « le petit » - 
pour se distinguer de son illustre predecesseur et homonyme, Basile le Grand. Sur cet auteur 
de Commentaires aux Discours de Gregoire de Nazianze, voir Beck, Kirche und theologische 
Literatur , p. 597 ; Fintroduction de Schmidt dans Basilii Minimi in Gregorii Nazianzeni Ora- 
tionem XXXVIII Commentarii (CCSG , 46 ; Corpus Nazianzenum, 13), ed. T. Schmidt, Turn- 
hout - Louvain, 2001, pp. x-xi ; PmbZ II, 20933 (Basileios II. von Kaisareia). 

3 Sur Polyeucte, patriarche de Constantinople de 956 ä 970, voir PmbZ II, 26715 (Polyeuk- 
tos). 

4 [...] öxi [xi] roh; ^©aiv r]pi0|a£ixo 6 'HpaK^Etag, i)7tö 0£ocpdvoo(; x £l P OTOVr lÖ£Vxa 
xou 7ip©TO0pövoi). Jean Skylitzes, Leon VI, 1, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], pp. 171-172. Ä cette 
epoque, le titre de protothrone designe Tai'cheveque de Cesaree en Cappadoce, puisqu’il figure 
en premiere place dans la hierarchie ecclesiastique. 
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milieu du X e siede, il semble peu probable que cette prerogative d’Heraclee 
ait ete une reelle prescription canonique. 5 En eff et, la chronique du X e siede 6 
ne mentionne aucune irregularite ä propos de ces elections 7 et il n’existe 
aucune trace de l’existence d’une teile regle avant le temoignage de Jean 
Skylitzes ä la fin du XI e siede. Il semble donc qu’entre cet evenement et 
son chroniqueur, l’usage se soit developpe, en meme temps que Eaccusation 
qui en decoulait. Il faut dire que le patriarcat de Polyeucte et la fin du 
X e siede furent marques par des conflits ecclesiastiques internes qui pour- 
raient avoir contribue ä l’emergence, ou du moins ä la valorisation de cette 
coutume. 


La prerogative d’Heraclee, une Tradition ancienne ? 

La premiere definition officielle du privilege de l’archeveque d’Heraclee est 
due au canoniste Jean Zonaras, durant la premiere moitie du XIP siede, et 
se trouve dans son commentaire au troisieme canon du concile de Constan- 
tinople, celui qui stipule que l’eveque de Constantinople a « la primaute 
d’honneur apres l’eveque de Rome, car cette ville est la nouveile Rome ». 8 
Il semble que certains exegetes aient defendu l’idee que cet « apres » 


? Cette hypothese fut defendue par Karlin-Hayter, ä qui le present article doit beaucoup. 
P. Karlin-Hayter, Constantinople : Partition of an Eparchy or Imperial Fonclation ?, in 
JOB, 30 (1981), pp. 1-23. Une premiere ebauche de sa reflexion fut presentee en 1974 ä la 
Societe beige d’etudes byzantines. Eadem, Notes sur le Statut du siege de Constantinople. 
Constantinople et Heraclee, dans Byz, 45 (1975), pp. 151-152. Le dossier fut egalement repris 
brievement par Stiernon dans son article sur la metropole d’Heraclee. D. Stiernon, Heraclee 
de Thrace, dans DGHE, 23 (1990), coli. 1316-1318. Cet article vise ä faire la synthese de 
cette question et ä approfondir cette hypothese. 

6 Sous cette appellation generique sont regroupes, entre autres, le livre VI du continuateur 
de Theophane, la Chronique de Symeon Logothete et la Version du pseudo-Symeon, qui 
presentent, pour la premiere moitie du X e siede, un recit presque semblable des faits, avec 
quelques variations. Sur ces chroniques et leur interdependance, voir Tintroduction (avec les 
references qui s’y trouvent) de Wahlgren dans Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon 
(CFHB , 44.1), ed. S. Wahlgren, Berlin, 2006, pp. 3*-117* ; et celle de Featherstone et 
Signes Codoner dans Chronographiae quae Theophanis continuatur nomine fertur libri I-IV 
0 CFHB , 53), ed. M. Featherstone - J. Signes Codoner, Berlin, 2015, pp. 3*-28 : L 

7 Sur les elections d’Etienne I er et de Polyeucte, voir Symeon Logothete, Chronique, 132, 
3, ed. Wahlgren [eite n. 6], p. 271 ; le continuateur de Theophane, Leon VI, 2 et Constan- 
tin VII, 11, ed. I. Bekker, Theophanis Continuati Chronographia ( CSHB ), Bonn, 1838, 
pp. 354 et 444-445 ; pseudo-Symeon, Leon VI, 1 et Constantin VII, 5, ed. I. Bekker, ibidem, 
pp. 700 et 755 ; le continuateur de Georges le Moine, Constantin VII, 5, PG 110, coli. 1193. 

8 TÖV psvxot KcOVGiaVTlVOU7l6^£CO(; £7UGK07T0V £/£lV xd 7Tp£G6£ia xqg Xipflg p£xb 
xöv Tcbpqg £7uaK07iov 5td xö £ivat auxqv v£av Tcbpqv. Les conciles cecumeniques, 11-1 : 
Les decrets de Nicee a Latran V, ed. G. Alberigo - J. A. Dossetti - P.-P. Joannou - C. Leo- 
nardi - P. Prodi - H. Jedin et trad. A. Duval - B. Lauret - H. Legrand - J. Moingt - 
B. Sesboüe, Pai'is, 1994, pp. 88-89. 
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traduisait non pas Tinferiorite d’honneur de Constantinople, mais la poste- 
riorite de sa fondation. Jean Zonaras, qui refusait cette Interpretation, repon- 
dit, entre autres, en soulignant l’anciennete de la ville sous son nom de 
Byzance. 

Byzance etait en effet une ancienne eite autonome. Sous Severe, empereur des 
Romains, eile fut assiegee par les Romains et supporta la guerre durant trois 
ans ; par la suite, eile tomba, ä cause du manque de denrees necessaires pour 
ses habitants, ses remparts furent detruits, ses institutions politiques regulieres 
furent abolies et eile fut assujettie aux Perinthiens. Et, comme Perinthe est 
Heraclee, de lä vient que Pordination du patriarche est assignee ä Peveque 
d’Heraclee, puisque l’eveque de Byzance etait ordonne par lui. 9 

Pour justifier la prerogative d’Heraclee, Jean Zonaras ne eite aucun decret 
imperial, aucun canon ecclesiastique, ni meme de precedents historiques ; 
il doit s’appuyer sur des evenements remontant ä plus d’un siecle avant la 
fondation de Constantinople et sur le recit de Dion Cassius, un auteur 
pai'en. 10 La raison de ce choix est simple : il n’existe aucune attestation 
ecrite d’une teile coutume avant sa mention par Jean Skylitzes et Jean Zona¬ 
ras au toumant du XII e siecle. 

L’histoire a toutefois garde memoire de cas d’ordination ä Constantinople 
pour lesquels on fit appel ä des eveques d’Heraclee. Jean Zonaras aurait pu, 
par exemple, mentionner le temoignage de Sozomene qui signalait, lors de 
l’election de Paul au siege de Constantinople en 337, l’opposition « d’Eu- 
sebe eveque de Nicomedie et de Theodore eveque d’Heraclee en Thrace, 
auxquels revenait, comme voisins, l’ordination ». n Ou alors il aurait pu 
rappeier la nomination de Macedonius en 341 par Theodore d’Heraclee, 
Theognis de Nicee et leurs allies 12 ; ainsi que celle de Demophile en 370 


9 Äpxcna psv yap rcöA,i<; qv xö Bu^avxtov, Kaö’sauxö öioiKoupsvov. ’E7ii Ssuripou 
5s xou Tcopaicov auTOKpaxopoi; 7io^iopKr)0sv Tiapä xeov Tcopalcov, Kai S7ri xpsT(; 
sviauxoi)^ xöv 7rö^spov U7ioaxäv, uaxspov sa^co xeov avayKaicov STriLuiövxcov xoT(; sv 
auxep, Kai Kaöppsöq psv xä xsi%r) ai)xou, acpppsÖri Kai xa 7io?uxiKä SiKaia, Kai i)7isxs0r| 
Ilspiv0ioic;. FIspiv0O(; 5’saxiv f] 'HpdK^sia - ö0sv xcp 'HpaK^siai; Kai f\ zsipoxovia xou 
Traxpiapxou aTrovsvsprixai, d)(; Tiap’auxou x £l P°9 £TOt) l i £ vou T °^ £7uaKÖ7iou xou 
But^avxiou. Jean Zonai'as, Commentaire au canon 3 de Constantinople, PG 137, col. 324 ; 
traduction personnelle. 

10 Dion Cassius, 74, 12-14. Sur l’importance symbolique cependant dans cet episode dans 
la « prehistoii*e » de Constantinople, voir G. Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale (Bibliotheque 
byzantine, Etudes, 7), Paris, 1974, pp. 15-19. 

11 [...] 7iapd yveoppv Euasßiou xou NiKopqÖsiac; S7uaKÖ7iou Kai 0so5cbpou xou 
<xqc;> sv 0paKii "HpaK^siai;, olq cb<^ ysixoatv f\ /stpoxovia ötstpspsv [...]. Sozomene, 
Histoire ecclesiastique, III, 3, 1, ed. J. Bidez et trad A.-J. Festugiere - B. Grillet (SC, 418), 
Paris, 1996. 

12 Socrate de Constantinople, Histoire ecclesiastique, II, 12, 2-3, ed. G. C. Hansen et trad. 
P. Perichon - P. Maraval (SC, 493), Paris, 2005 ; Sozomene, Histoire ecclesiastique, III, 7, 
4, ed. Bidez [eite n. 11]. 
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par l’eveque d’Heraclee, ä qui revint le privilege de cet acte, selon 
Philostorge. 13 Cependant, ces exemples, comme le souligne Stiemon, repre- 
sentaient un « honneur ponctuel reserve au metropolite d’Heraclee dans le 
cadre de la propagande semi-arienne, d’ordonner l’eveque de la capitale, 
mais nullement 1’exercice d’une Sorte de droit d’ainesse bien etabli », 14 Le 
choix de l’eveque ordinant ä cette epoque semblait en definitive davantage 
lie ä des imperatifs politiques. 15 De plus, l’argument avance pour justifier 
les revendications des eveques d’Heraclee et de Nicomedie etait leur proxi- 
mite avec le siege de Constantinople plutöt qu’un ancien assujettissement 
de la ville de Byzance ä celle d’Heraclee. 16 

Ceci dit, force est de constater qu’en regle generale, rares sont les ordinants 
des eveques de Constantinople qui ont retenu l’attention de l’histoire : seuls les 
noms de ceux qui etaient juges dignes de mention ou, au contraire, contestables 
ont ete conserves. Par exemple, en 370, en reponse ä l’election de l’arien 
Demophile, le parti niceen fit ordonner sur le siege de Constantinople un cer- 
tain Evagre par l’eveque d’Antioche, Eustathe 17 ; en 381, Nectaire fut ordonne 
par le concile des 150 Peres 18 ; en 536, Menas le fut par le pape Agapete. 19 Par 
consequent, il est difficile de tirer de ces renseignements epars des conclusions 
concemant la procedure reguliere. D’autre part, cette Situation revele le peu 
d’interet porte au Statut du ou des eveques ordinants durant cette periode. 

Plus pres des faits reproches ä Basile le Minime, les aleas de la transmission 
des textes ont permis de conserver 1’exemple d’une ordination qui devait 


13 Philostorge, Histoire ecclesiastique , IX, 10, ed. J. Bidez et trad. E. Des Places - 
B. Bleckmann - D. Meyer - J.-M. Prieur (SC, 564), Paris, 2013. 

14 Stiernon, Heraclee [eite n. 5], col. 1317. 

15 Selon Dagron, « Theodore d’Heraclee n’intervient pas tant dans cette affaire en metro¬ 
polite soucieux de ses prerogatives qu’en sa qualite exegete celebre » et le privilege reserve 
ä l’eveque d’Heraclee « n’est evidemment pas le signe d’une dependance, mais au contraire 
du prestige d’une vraie capitale dont le metropolite d’Heraclee s’honore de consacrer 
l’eveque ». Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale [eite n. 10], p. 438, n. 1 et p. 446. 

16 Cette explication correspond aux preceptes du quatrieme canon du concile de Nicee, qui 
stipule que « le plus convenable est qu’un eveque soit etabli par tous les eveques de l’eparchie ; 
si la chose s’averait difficile, soit en raison d’une necessite urgente, soit ä cause de la longueur 
de la route, il faut de toute fa 9 on que trois eveques se reunissent au meine endroit - les absents 
aussi donnant leur suffrage et exprimant leur consentement pai* ecrit -, et fassent alors l’ordi- 
nation. » ’E7iiGK07rov TipoariKsi pa^iaxa psv Otto 7iavicov xeov xqg STiapxiaq £7 UgkÖ7tcov 
K aOiaxaaOar si 5s öuaxspsg si'q xonxo fj 5ia KaxsTrsiyouaav dvdyKqv f\ 5ia pqKOc; 
65ob, s^d7ravxoq xpsig S7ri xo ai)xö auvayopsvoug, aupyqcpcov yivopsvcov Kai xwv 
djiövxcöv Kai auvxtOspsvcov 5ia ypappaxcov, xöxs xqv xstpoxovlav 7ioieia0ai. Les 
conciles oecumeniques [eite n. 8], pp. 38-39. 

17 Sozomene, Histoire ecclesiastique, VI, 13, 2, ed. J. Bidez - G. C. Hansen et trad 
A.-J. Festugiere - B. Grillet (SC, 495), Paris, 2005. 

18 Socrate, Histoire ecclesiastique, V, 8, 12, ed. G. C. Hansen et trad. P. Perichon - 
P. Maraval (SC, 505), Paris, 2006. 

19 Theophane le Confesseur, ed. C. de Boor, I, Leipzig, 1883, p. 217. 
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correspondre aux normes de l’epoque : celle de Nicephore I er en 806. Theo- 
phane le Confesseur indique qu’il avait ete ordonne « par un vote de tout le 
peuple, des clercs, ainsi que des empereurs ». 20 Une notice d’un catalogue de 
patriarches precise exceptionnellement le nom des ordinants : il s’agissait de 
Nicolas archeveque de Cesaree en Cappadoce, de Leon metropolite d’Hera- 
clee en Thrace et de Thomas archeveque de Thessalonique. 21 Suivant une 
disposition qui devait etre reguliere, s’y trouvaient cites, selon leur ordre de 
preseance, 22 d’abord le protothrone (Cesaree), ensuite le titulaire du siege voi- 
sin (Heraclee) et, finalement, un troisieme archeveque (Thessalonique), 
nombre necessaire ä une ordination canonique. 23 Evidemment, si le temoi- 
gnage de cette intronisation a ete conserve, c’est qu’elle fut contestee par 
certains, dont les moines du Stoudios, mais leurs reproches ne portaient pas 
sur la qualite des ordinants, plutöt sur la rapidite de l’elevation du candidat, 
qui etait passe de l’etat lai'c ä l’episcopat en quelques jours seulement. 24 

Quelques annees plus tard, Tordination de Photios, en 858, fit Tobjet de 
semblables contestations. Cette fois, cependant, non seulement repro- 
cha-t-on au candidat la rapidite de son elevation de lai'c ä patriarche, mais 
egalement le choix de son ordinant, ou d’un de ses ordinants, Gregoire 
Asbestas de Syracuse. 25 Ce grief, toutefois, n’avait rien ä voir avec le siege 


20 [...] \)/f|(pcp navTÖq xoi3 Laov Kai xcov ispscov, jrpöq 8s Kai xcov ßacnAscov. Theophane 
le Confesseur, ed. de Boor [eite n. 19], p. 481 ; traduction personnelle. 

21 De patriarcharum Constantinopolitanorum catalogis et de chronologia octo primorum 
patriarcharum, ( Commentationes philologae Ienenses, 3,5), ed. F. Fisher, Leipzig, 1884, p. 291. 

22 Sur 1’ordre de preseance des eveques de FEglise byzantine, voir Noticiae episcopatuum 
Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae ( Geographie ecclesiastique de VEmpire byzantin, 1), ed. 
J. Darrouzes, Paris, 1981. 

23 Suivant le premier canon apostolique et le quatrieme du concile de Nicee (sur ce dernier, 
voir la n. 16). Ces prescriptions concement tout le processus d’election davantage que la simple 
consecration, mais, considerant la mainmise accrue de l’empereur sur le choix du patriarche 
(Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur , pp. 60-62), la ceremonie de l’imposition des mains 
devenait la demiere chasse gardee des eveques. Selon les redacteurs de la PmbZ , la consecration 
du patriarche etait normalement accomplie par les trois principaux metropolites de l’Empire : 
« Üblicherweise wurde die Weihe des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel durch die drei höchstran¬ 
gigen Metropoliten vollzogen, nämlich durch die Metropoliten von Kaisareia, Ephesos und 
Herakleia, wobei der Protothronos von Kaisareia immer der bedeutendste war. » PmbZ II, 20933 
(Basileios II. von Kaisareia), PmbZ II, 25605 (Nikephoros) et 26715 (Polyeuktos, Anm. 4) ; 
PmbZ II, 27208 (Stephanos I.). En ce cas, la vacance du siege d’Ephese ou l’impossibilite pour 
son titulaire d’etre present pourrait expliquer Finteiwention de V archeveque de Thessalonique. 

24 Theophane le Confesseur, ed. de Boor [eite n. 19], p. 481. Voir P. A. J. Alexander, 
The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, Oxford, 1958, pp. 65-71. 

25 M. Jugie, Le Schisme byzantin, Paris, 1941, p. 107 ; F. Dvornik, Le Schisme de Photius 
(Unam Sactam, 19), Paris, 1950, pp. 92-95 ; H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der orthodoxen Kirche 
im Byzantinischen Reich {Die Kirche in ihrer Geschichte, 1, Dl), Göttingen, 1980, pp. 96-99 ; 
G. Dagron, L’Eglise et TEtat (milieu IX e -fin X e siecle), dans J.-M. Mayeur et al. (ed.), His- 

s 

toire du Christianisme, tome IV : Eveques, moines et empereurs (610-1054), Paris, 1993, 
pp. 169-171 ; PmbZ I, 2480 (Gregorios Asbestas) et 6253 (Photios). 
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detenu par ce dernier, mais plutöt avec le fait que celui-ci avait ete excom- 
munie par le patriarche precedent, Ignace. Personne ne semblait avoir eu 
l’idee de reprocher ä Photios que son ordinant venait de Sicile. A la meme 
epoque, d’ailleurs, lorsque Photios redigea le compte-rendu de Toeuvre 
historique de Philostorge, il fit cette remarque interessante ä propos de 
Pordination de Demophile en 370 par Teveque d’Heraclee : « II semble 
en effet que c’est lui qui eut le privilege d’un tel acte liturgique », 26 Cette 
reflexion anodine revele que, pour Photios, et certainement pour ses 
contemporains, ce choix n’etait pas une evidence et, encore moins, une 
Obligation canonique. 

A Taube du X e siecle, il ne semblait donc exister aucune regle formelle 
etablissant que Teveque d’Heraclee devait obligatoirement proceder ä Tor¬ 
dination du patriarche, ce qui ne veut pas dire que celui-ci n’ait pas eu 
regulierement un röle ä jouer lors de ces ceremonies. En effet, Heraclee 
avait eu autrefois Byzance comme suffragant et restait son proche voisin. 
Les raisons pour lesquelles cet usage ne fut toutefois jamais codifie sont 
clairement demontrees par une lettre ouverte que le pape Gelase I er adressa 
le 1 er fevrier 495 aux eveques de Dardanie. En rupture ouverte avec le siege 
de Constantinople, Gelase y justifiait sa condamnation du patriarche Acace, 
en faisant valoir Tillegalite du retablissement de Pierre d’Alexandrie par 
Teveque de Constantinople, car cette action allait Tencontre des decisions 

du Saint-Siege, qui detenait, en matiere ecclesiastique, Tautorite absolue. 

✓ 

Nous ne gardons pas silence sur ce que TEglise tout entiere sait : ä savoir que, 
les decisions fixees par les sentences de n’importe quel eveque, le siege du 
bienheureux apötre Pierre a le droit de les absoudre, etant donne qu’il a droit 
de juger pour toute TEglise, mais qu’il n’est pas permis ä quiconque de juger 
son jugement. En effet, les canons ont voulu que, de toutes les parties du 
monde, on en appelle ä lui, mais qu’il ne soit pas permis ä personne d’en appe- 
ler de lui. C’est pourquoi, comme c’est un fait etabli qu’Acace, condamne par 
une sentence du siege apostolique, n’avait aucune autorite pour absoudre 27 sans 
une enquete du saint siege, par quel synode assurement disent-ils que celui-lä 
a ose faire ce dont il n’avait meme pas le droit sans l’avis du siege aposto¬ 
lique ? En tant qu’eveque de quel siege ? Titulaire de quelle eite metropoli- 
taine ? Ne s’agit-il pas d’une paroisse de TEglise d’Heraclee 28 ? 


26 ’Eööksi yäp xö Tipovöpiov oi)io^ s/siv xf|(; xoiauxr)^ IspoupyiKij^ svspyslat;. Phi¬ 
lostorge, Histoire ecclesiastique , IX, 10, ed. Bidez [eite n. 13]. L ? oeuvre de Philostorge etant 
actuellement perdue, eile nous est principalement connue par le biais du resume qu’en fit 
Photios. Celui-ci a parfois emaille son compte-rendu de refiexions plus personnelles et il n’est 
pas trop audacieux de presumer que cette replique en soit une, comme le pense aussi Kar- 
lin-Hayter. Voir Karlin-Hayter, Notes sur le Statut [eite n. 5], p. 151. 

27 Pierre Monge, patriarche monophysite d’Alexandrie. 

28 « Non reticemus autem quod cuncta per mundum novit Ecclesia ; quoniam quorumlibet 
sententiis ligata pontificum, sedes beati Petri apostoli jus habeat resolvendi, utpote quod de 
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Souligner le röle d’Heraclee lors de rintronisation du patriarche aurait 
donc eu pour consequence d’avouer publiquement l’ancienne position subal¬ 
terne du siege constantinopolitain, ce que tout patriarche cherchait ä eviter. 

✓ 

II faut dire qu’ä cette epoque, les limites de l’autorite reelle de l’Eglise de 
Constantinople etaient tres mal definies : avait-elle une veritable preemi- 
nence dans les affaires generale de l’Eglise, qui lui donnait un droit de 
regard sur tous les eveches orientaux et qui la plagait ä egalite avec Rome, 
ä laquelle eile ne cedait que de peu ? Ou, au contraire, n’avait-elle qu’une 
preseance d’honneur, qui faisait d’elle un eveche autocephale sans reel 
domaine de juridiction 29 ? La question etait delicate et fortement debattue 
entre Rome et Constantinople. Institutionnaliser le röle d’Heraclee lors des 
ordinations aurait alors joue en defaveur du patriarche dans un debat poli- 
tique crucial. 


La cabale contre Polyeucte 

Au X e siecle cependant, cette menace avait grandement perdu de sa 
virulence : le schisme avec Rome, d’un cöte, et les monophysites, de l’autre, 
etait definitivement consomme, laissant les eveques des dioceses d’Asie, de 
Thrace et du Pont seuls face au patriarche. Les pretentions d’hegemonie de 
ce dernier se frotterent alors aux velleites d’autonomie de ceux-lä. II en 
resulta un conflit sourd qui opposa les uns et les autres durant plusieurs 
decennies, du milieu du X e siecle jusqu’au debut du XI e siecle. Cette pole- 

s 

mique interne ä l’Eglise n’a pas defraye la chronique, mais les traces qu’elle 
a laissees dans les sources ont suffisamment ete documentees par Darrouzes 
et Karlin-Hayter pour confirmer son existence et son impact sur la politique 
ecclesiastique de Pepoque. 30 


omni Ecclesia fas habeat judicandi, neque cuiquam de ejus liceat judicare judicio, siquidem 
ad illam de qualibet mundi parte canones appellari voluerint, ab illa autem nemo sit appellare 
permissus. Quapropter cum satis constet Acacium nullum habuisse pontificium, sententia sedis 
apostolicae damnatum, sine ulla ejus notione solvendi ; dicant certe qua synodo hoc ille prae- 
sumpserit, quod nec sic quidem absque apostolica sede fas haberet efficere ? cujus sedis 
episcopus ? cujus metropolitanae civitatis antistes ? Nonne paroeciae Heracliensis Eccle- 
siae ? » Gelase I er , Lettre 13, PL 59, 66 ; traduction personnelle. 

29 Sur Eambiguite du Statut canonique de Constantinople, voir, entre autres, Karlin- 
Hayter, Constantinople [eite n. 5], pp. 1-23. 

30 Voir les introductions de Darrouzes dans Epistoliers byzantins du x e siecle (Archives de 
VOrient chretien , 6), ed. J. Darrouzes, Paris, 1960, pp. 56-57 ; ainsi que dans Documents 
inedits d’ecclesiologie byzantine (Archives de /’Orient chretien , 10), ed. et trad. J. Darrouzes, 
Paris, 1966, pp. 5-106 ; et P. Karlin-Hayter, Notes sur quatre documents d’ecclesiologie 
byzantine, dans REB, 37 (1979), pp. 249-258. 
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Ä rorigine de la discorde se trouvait l’election d’un tres jeune patriarche, 
Theophylacte. 31 Comme il n’avait que seize ans lors de son intronisation le 
2 fevrier 933, son patriarcat fut exceptionnellement long (plus de vingt-trois 
ans), mais il fut surtout marque par le manque d’implication du primat dans 
les affaires de l’Eglise ; soit que « le patriarche Theophylacte, en enfant 
qu’il etait, [füt] tenu en lisiere dans l’exercice du pouvoir patriarcal par les 
regents de l’epoque et mis de cöte », 32 soit qu’il negligeät volontairement 
ses fonctions pour faire « tout ce que les vrais eveques jugent inconvenant, 
s’adonnant ä la passion des chevaux, passant son temps ä la chasse, accom- 
plissant aussi d’autre incongruites qu’il ne serait pas seulement inconvenant, 
mais sacrilege d’exposer en detail », 33 Quoi qu’il en soit, sous son mandat, 
les principaux archeveques de 1’Empire prirent goüt au pouvoir et, lorsque, 
le 3 avril 956, arriva sur le siege patriarcal un homme d’une autre trempe, 
Polyeucte, les frictions furent inevitables. 

Dans un premier temps, metropolites et archeveques confronterent ouver- 
tement leur nouveau patriarche. Des 958, il se forma une coalition d’eveques, 
dont Tobjectif etait d’evincer l’indesirable. 34 Ceux-ci auraient d’ailleurs 
beneficie de l’appui de l’empereur Constantin VII, qui sembla regretter rapi¬ 
dement le choix de ce patriarche intransigeant. 35 Seuls les noms de deux 
meneurs de cette cabale sont cependant connus : Theodore de Cyzique, 
conseiller de l’empereur, 36 et Theodore de Nicee, dont les lettres apportent 
un leger eclairage sur l’affaire. 37 L’archeveque de Nicee accusait Polyeucte 
d’agir contre les lois et d’avoir subi l’anatheme. Il tenta egalement de rallier 


31 Sur ce fils de Romain I Lecapene, qui fut patriarche de 933 ä 956, voir PmbZ II, 28192 
(Theophylaktos). 

32 [...] (bg TiaiSdpiov xöv 7uaxpiapxr|v 0eocpuLaKxov x f\c, 7taxpiapxiKf)<; e^oualac; oi 
xöxs peKxai a7i8CTXoiviaav Kai sv ycovia s0saav [...]. Nicetas d'Amasee, Sur le droit de 
vote du patriarche , ed. Darrouzes, Documents inedits [eite n. 30], p. 174. 

33 [...] öaa toe; a^qOivoTt; dpxiepsuatv dTrsoiKÖia eiuy/avev, i7T7iopavcbv Kai 
KovqysaloK; evaa/o^oupsvot;, Kai A,oucd<; d7rps7rsi(; 5ia7ipaTTÖpevo(; Ttpa^etc;, ac; Kaxd 
pspO(; dis^tevai 7rpö<; xcp aTtpSTCSi Kai aOsptxov. Jean Skylitzes, Constantin VII de nouveau, 
10, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], p. 243. 

34 Voir Darrouzes dans Epistoliers hyzantins [eite n. 30], pp. 56-57. 

35 Cette rivalite entre l’empereur et le patriarche n’est pas mentionnee par la chronique du 
X e siecle, generalement elogieuse ä l’egard de Constantin, mais appaiait chez Jean Skylitzes, 
Constantin VII de nouveau, 11 et 17, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], pp. 244 et 247. 

36 Jean Skylitzes, Constantin VII de nouveau, 11 et 17, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], pp. 244 et 
247. Sur son röle, voir aussi PmbZ II, 27697 (Theodoros). 

37 Theodore de Nicee, Lettres 28-34, ed. Darrouzes, Epistoliers hyzantins [eite n. 30], 
pp. 295-300. Cependant, les details de cette cabale restent tres nebuleux. Les redacteurs de la 
PmbZ presument que Torigine du conflit entre Theodore et Polyeucte est liee ä la reinscription 
du patriarche Euthyme dans les diptyques en 956. PmbZ II, 27705 (Theodoros). L’evenement, 
rapporte par Jean Skylitzes, sembla effectivement avoir momentanement divise les eveques, 
mais l’intervention de l’empereur etouffa rapidement Taffaire. Jean Skylitzes, Constantin VII 
de nouveau, 13, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], p. 245. 
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ä sa cause un certain nombre de metropolites, parmi lesquels figurait Basile 
le Minime, Pordinant de Polyeucte. 38 La teneur et l’issue de cette premiere 
conjuration est incertaine, mais la mort de Lempereur Constantin, le 
9 novembre 959, dut necessairement y mettre un frein. 

Par la suite, la contestation emprunta une voie detournee, plus institution- 
nelle. Pour saper l’autorite du patriarche, ses opposants entreprirent de contester 
son droit de regard sur les elections des metropolites. Suivant le rituel normal, 
tel que decrit par Euthyme de Sardes au IX e siede, les nominations pour les 
Premiers sieges de l’Eglise avaient lieu en synode, ä la capitale. 39 Quand un 
siege devenait vacant, les metropolites et archeveques etaient convoques ä 

Constantinople, pour deliberer du potentiel successeur. En tant que primat de 

/ 

PEglise, le patriarche pouvait exprimer une preference, mais il n’assistait pas 
aux deliberations. Au terme de la seance, le synode presentait les noms de trois 
candidats, en ordre de preference, au patriarche, parmi lesquels celui-ci devait 
choisir le futur metropolite. L’enjeu du debat qui opposa alors le patriarche au 
synode concerna l’influence reelle du patriarche : la preference qu’il exprimait 
en debut de processus avait-elle une valeur contraignante ou, au contraire, la 
volonte du synode etait-elle toute puissante, de sorte qu’elle imposait au 
patriarche d’ordonner le premier nom de la liste ? Un traite anonyme, paru sous 
le patriarcat de Polyeucte, tenta de demontrer canoniquement la seconde these, 40 
mais Polyeucte ne se laissa sürement pas releguer au second rang si facilement. 
Les details de la quereile ne sont pas documentes, mais le conflit s’envenima 
au point que Nicephore Phocas, lors de son accession au tröne en 963, y vit 
Lopportunite de placer les elections des eveques sous sa propre juridiction. 

Les archeveques et le chef des pasteurs Polyeucte etaient alors en different au 
sujet des votes ; ceux-lä tiraient ä eux la liberte d’elire ceux qu’ils choisiraient, 
celui-ci accusait les votes de ne pas etre faits avec impartialite ni selon un 
jugement droit et cherchait ä rallier les archeveques autour de ceux qu’il voulait 
voir elus. L’empereur saisit ce pretexte et transfera sous sa propre autorite tout 
ce qui concernait le choix des eveques : il ordonna que personne ne füt, sans 
son avis, envoye vers n’importe quelle eglise. 41 


38 Theodore de Nicee, Lettre 32, ed. Darrouzes, Epistoliers byzantins [eite n. 30J, 
pp. 299-300. 

39 Sur cette procedure, voir Darrouzes dans Documents inedits [eite n. 30], pp. 11-16. 

40 Voir Darrouzes dans Documents inedits [eite n. 30], pp. 22-29. 

41 Eixa xeov TÖT8 apxtspscov Kai xou ap^moipsvo^ no^usoKxou diatpspopsvcov 7i8pi 
xeov v(/ij(pcov, Kai xeov psv sl<; sauxouc; s^kövxcov xtjv äSsiav xou \|/r)(pLsa0ai ou<; dv 
eyKpivoisv, xou 5s xd q \j/tjcpou^ aixicopsvou ebt; ouk anaQchc, yivopsvac; oi)5s Kaxa yvcbpr|<; 
euOuxqxa Kai a7reu5ovxo(; KoivouaOai aux» xouq apxispsic; Tispi xeov ps^övxcov 
V|/r|qri£ea0ai, 6 ßaatA,si)<; acpoppfjc; sk xouxou Spa^apsvot; si q oiKsiav s^ouaiav xö nav 
xrj q xeov sraaKÖTCcov psxijvsyKS Ttpoxsipiasco«;, pr|5sva Ks^suaa q yveoppe; dxsp auxou si q 
SKK^qaiav olavöijxiva oxsAAsoOai [...]. Jean Zonaras, Annales, XVI, 25, ed. T. Büttner- 
Wobst, Ioannis Zonarae Annales ( CSHB ), Bonn, 1897, p. 505 ; traduction personnelle. Voir 
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Cette Situation sans precedent trouva finalement son denouement lorsque 
Jean Tzimiskes prit le pouvoir le 11 decembre 969 et que, pour se concilier 
le patriarche, il ordonna Tabolition du tome de Nicephore. 42 Evidemment, 
les mecontentements ne cesserent pas immediatement, puisqu’il s’en trouva 
des echos jusqu’ä la fin du siecle. C’est ä cette epoque, par exemple, que 
Nicetas d’Amasee redigea son traite pour refuter les theses des opposants au 
patriarche, preuve de l’actualite du sujet. 43 Cependant, la disparition de 
Polyeucte le 5 fevrier 970 fit certainement taire une partie des contestataires. 


La PRÄROGATIVE D’HERACLEE, UN ARGUMENT CONTRE LE PATRIARCHE ? 

C’est dans ce climat de dissensions que la prerogative de l’eveque d’He¬ 
raclee trouva son expression et se hissa graduellement au rang d’Obligation 
canonique, ou presque, puisqu’elle ne figure en realite que dans les com- 
mentaires des canonistes. 44 Les circonstances qui menerent ä l’emergence 
de cette coutume demeurent dans l’ensemble plutöt obscures, faute de 
sources, et toute reconstruction en ce sens garde un caractere hautement 
hypothetique. II est neanmoins raisonnable de presumer que ce concept prit 
d’abord naissance dans le camp oppose au patriarche, etant donne la Charge 
potentiellement prejudiciable pour le patriarcat de ce privilege. 

Malgre ce que voulait croire Jean Skylitzes, lorsque Basile le Minime 
ordonna Polyeucte en 956, la prerogative d’Heraclee n’existait pas, ce que 
ne veut pas dire que cette election n’ait ete sans irregularite 45 Jean Skylitzes 
lui-meme laisse entendre la veritable origine du probleme lorsqu’il indique 


aussi Leon le Diacre, Histoire VI, 4, ed. K. B. Hase, Leonis Diaconi Historia ( CSHB ), Bonn, 
1828, pp. 98-99 ; Jean Skylitzes, Nicephore Phocas , 18, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], p. 274. 

42 Leon le Diacre, Histoire VI, 4 ed. Hase [eite n. 41], pp. 98-99 ; Jean Skylitzes, Jean 
Tzimiskes, 2, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], p. 285. 

43 Voir Darrouzes dans Documents inedits [eite n. 30], pp. 30-33. 

44 Ce privilege se trouve exprime et explique dans les commentaires de Jean Zonaras (voir 
n. 9), de Theodore Baisamon (voir n. 63 et 69) et la Compilation de Matthieu Blastares (voir 
n. 64). Sur ces derniers et sur leur apport ä la tradition canonique, voir J. M. Hussey, The 
Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire ( Oxford History ofthe Christian Church), Oxford, 
1986, pp. 304-310 ; S. Troianos, Byzantine Canon Law from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth 
Centuries, dans W. Hartmann - K. Pennington, The History of Byzantine and Lastern Canon 
Law to 1500 {History of Medieval Canon Law), Washington, 2012, pp. 176-187. 

45 C’est egalement la conclusion ä laquelle arrivent les redacteurs de la PmhZ ä propos du 
temoignage de Jean Skylitzes : « Diese Auffassung überrascht, denn normalerweise wurde der 
Patriarch nicht durch den Metropoliten von Herakleia (allein) geweiht, sondern durch die drei 
Metropoliten von Kaisereia, Ephesos und Herakleia. Allerdings war dieses Zeremoniell wohl 
nicht bindend. In jedem Fall fühlte das Fehlen eines der Metropoliten nicht dazu, daß die Weihe 
als unkanonisch angesehen werden mußte. Sie scheint allerdings, alles in allem genommen, nicht 
unumstritten gewesen zu sein. » PmhZ II, 26715 (Polyeuktos). Voir egalement la n. 23. 
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que « Nicephore, eveque d’Heraclee, qui avait heurte l’empereur sur quelque 
affaire, n’avait pas ete autorise ä celebrer cette Ordination », 46 L’exclusion 
volontaire d’un eveque du processus d’election constituait ä cette epoque un 
motif parfaitement legitime de recrimination : en 847, Ignace avait fait scan- 
dale en excluant Gregoire Asbestas de Syracuse de son Ordination. 47 A la 
fin du X e siecle, Leon de Synades, confine au port de Pylai en attente d’une 
autorisation imperiale pour rejoindre la capitale en vue de l’election du nou¬ 
veau patriarche, se plaignait amerement de l’illegalite d’un tel traitement. 48 

V 

A cette occasion, il rappela une Situation semblable, dont il avait ete temoin 
dans sa jeunesse et qui pourrait bien faire reference aux evenements ayant 
suivi l’election du patriarche Polyeucte. 

Les sages ont defini que, lorsqu’une irregularite est permise, de nombreuses 
irregularites suivent. Nous, nous avons vu cela se produire et s’accomplir 
jusqu’au bout. Un des archeveques fut rejete, alors qu’il ne le devait pas, lors 
des votes ecclesiastiques ; V affaire se propagea et le nombre monta ä deux 
et meme jusqu’au nombre de la trinite elle-meme. Mais, aujourd’hui, ils 
s’avancent plus nombreux. Moi, j’etais alors un jeune garqon, car je me sou- 
viens, pour avoir vu le protestataire, combien de personnes il contestait seul, 
qui il etait, devant quelle foule il plaidait et pour quelles raisons, sans etre 
neglige. 49 

Cet eveque rejete selon Leon de Synades est peut-etre ä identifier avec 
Nicephore d’Heraclee, dont les recriminations auraient ete ä 1’origine d’un 
premier mouvement de rebellion contre le patriarche. 50 Les raisons qui 
conduisirent Constantin VII ä l’exclure, ainsi que l’issue de cette premiere 


46 NtKqcpöpoq ydp ö xr \c, 'HpaKXeiac, TipösSpoi; xcp ßaoi^sT kutu n 7rpoaK£KpouKcb(; 
oi) auvsYO^piiön xriv YSipoGeoiav 7ionjaaa0ai. Jean Skylitzes, Constantin VII de nouveau , 
11, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], p. 244. 

47 Nicetas de Paphlagonie, Vie d’Ignace, 22-23, ed. A. Smithies, Nicetas David, the Life 
of Patriarch Ignatius, Text and Translation (CFHB , 51), Washington, 2013, pp. 36-38. Sur 
cette affaire, voir la n. 25. 

48 Sur cette affaire, voir PmhZ II, 24416 (Leon). 

49 Oi psv ouv crocpoi cbplaavio, « s vöc, dxÖ7roi) doOsvxog, noXXa xd azona s\j/sa0ai, » 
fipsT q ös Kai aupßav xouxo si'Sopsv Kai ei<; zsToq SKÖdv. Il£pi£cppovij0ri xtg xeov ap/ispscov, 
cbg ouk cbcp£t^£v, £v xaig EKK^TiataoxiKatg \|/fjcpoi(;, £Kivij0ri xouxo Kai p£Xpt öväöoq Kai 
scoq auxtjg av£6r| zf\q xptaöog- vuv ös Kai 7i£patx£pco 7rpÖ£tatv. ’Eycb ös Kai middpiov r\v 
szv pÄpvripai yap, Kai xöv avxt^Äyovxa £t5ov, Kai tcöook; avx£^£y£v 6 sic,, Kai 6 ziq, Kai 
£7ti 7röacov, Kai Sia xiva, Kai pr\ 7rapopcop£vov. Leon de Synades, Lettre 53, ed. M. P. Vinson, 
The Correspondence of Leo Metropolitan ofSynada and Syncellus, Greek Text, Translation and 
Commentary (CFHB, 23), Washington, 1985, p. 82 ; traduction personnelle. 

50 Ne en 937, Leon de Synades aurait alors eu environ dix-neuf ans, ce qui peut corres- 
pondre au qualificatif de 7iai5apiov, du moins plus que dans l’hypothese de Darrouzes, qui 
associait ces evenements ä la quereile des votes sous le regne de Nicephore Phocas entre 963 
et 969. Darrouzes dans Documents inedits [eite n. 30], pp. 31-32. Voir le commentaire de 
Vinson, Correspondence of Leo Metropolitan of Synada [eite n. 49], p. 136. 
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protestation, restent cependant un my stere, car le nom de Nicephore d’He¬ 
raclee n’apparait dans aucun autre document. 51 

Si, au moment de l’ordination de Polyeucte, la prerogative n’existait 
pas, il peut cependant etre tenu pour certain que cet evenement ait inspire 
la mise en valeur de cette coutume. II semble fort probable en effet que 
l’irregularite de l’election de Polyeucte ait ete relevee par ses adversaires 
et qu’ä un moment au cours de ce long conflit, l’idee que Nicephore d’He¬ 
raclee n’aurait pas dü etre neglige se soit transformee en une Obligation 
pour l’eveque d’Heraclee d’etre present lors d’une election patriarcale. 
Cette derniere revendication repondait en effet parfaitement aux objectifs 
des archeveques mecontents qui cherchaient ä saper l’autorite du patriarche, 
car eile mettait en valeur les origines nebuleuses de l’autorite de l’eveque 
de Constantinople. 52 Cet argument ne fut pas retenu lors de la redaction 
du traite anonyme contre le patriarche au milieu du X e siecle, 53 mais une 

preuve de sa circulation pourrait etre deduite de la presence dans la chro- 

✓ 

nique du X e siecle de details concernant l’ordination d’Etienne I er . En 
effet, pour contrer les revendications de l’eveque d’Heraclee, les partisans 
du patriarche durent sürement faire appel ä un precedent historique pour 
demontrer la validite d’une Ordination accomplie par Peveque de Cesaree. 

Heureusement pour eux, ils avaient Pexemple d’une election relativement 

/ 

recente, celle d’Etienne I er quelques decennies plus tot. La chronique du 

X e siecle se serait alors simplement fait porte-parole du discours officiel 

/ 

en rapportant que, lorsque Leon VI promut patriarche son frere Etienne le 
syncelle, celui-ci fut ordonne par le protothrone Theophane ; certaines 
versions ajoutent meme : « et par les autres archeveques ». 54 Cette insis- 
tance sur la regularite de la procedure et l’approbation du synode pourrait 
en ces conditions etre interpretee comme une reponse aux adversaires de 
Polyeucte. 55 

Quoi qu’il en soit de la genese de la prerogative d’Heraclee, lorsqu’elle 
apparait dans les sources ecrites au tournant du XII e siecle, eile est dejä 


51 Les redacteurs de la PmbZ supposent que Nicephore ait pu refuser de participer : « Es 
ist denkbar, daß der Metropolit von Herakleia sich geweigert hatte, an der Weihe des Polyeuk- 
tos teilzunehmen, weshalb die Weihe von den Gegnern des Polyeuktos anschließend als 
unkanonisch diffamiert werden konnte. » PmbZ II, 25605 (Nikephoros). 

52 Karlin-Hayter, Notes sur quatre documents [eite n. 30], p. 254 ; Eadem, Constanti¬ 
nople [eite n. 5], p. 12. 

53 Voir la n. 40. 

54 Voir la n. 7. 

55 D’ordinaire, en effet, les chroniqueurs ne gardaient pas memoire des ordinants du 
patriarche, comme il a ete souligne plus haut. De plus, c’est seulement ä partir de Jean Sky- 
litzes, au moment oü la prerogative d’Heraclee etait bien etablie, que cet acte se vit justifie 
par la vacance du siege d’Heraclee. Voir la n. 4. 
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bien etablie. 56 Ä la difference des siecles precedents, les temoignages sur 
cette coutume et sur sa pratique abondent des lors, ce qui tend ä prouver in 
fine sa mise en place au courant des X e et XI e siecles. Par exemple, alors 
que le Livre des ceremonies attribue ä Constantin VII ne fit aucune mention 
du röle de l’eveque d’Heraclee dans la description du rituel de nomination 
du patriarche et, plus particulierement, lors du rite de Pimposition des 
mains, 57 la presence de ce dernier etait indispensable pour la ceremonie 
decrite par le pseudo-Codinos et Symeon de Thessalonique aux XIV e et 
XV e siecles. 58 La pratique de la prerogative d’Heraclee apparut aussi chez 
les historiens apres Jean Skylitzes et Jean Zonaras 59 : Michel Glycas, vers 
le milieu du XII e siecle, la mentionna dans son recit de la fondation de 
Constantinople, ainsi que lors de la nomination de Polyeucte. 60 Au XIV e 
siecle, les historiens Georges Pachymere et Nicephore Gregoras firent etat 
du röle crucial ou problematique de l’eveque d’Heraclee dans les elections 
des patriarches Joseph I er en 1266 et Gregoire II de Chypre en 1283. 61 Les 
principaux temoins de cette prerogative furent cependant de nature eccle- 
siastique. Au XII e siecle, Nil Doxapatres cita cette coutume dans son traite 
de geographie ecclesiastique pour justifier la Situation de la metropole de 


?6 II pourrait etre envisage, par exemple, que les patriarches successifs de la fin du 
X e siecle aient eux-memes contribue en partie ä sa mise en place, en s’assurant d’avoir 
toujours le concours de l’eveque d’Heraclee lors de leur ordination, afin d’eviter les contes- 
tations. 

57 Constantin VII Porphyrogenete, De Ceremoniis, II, 14, ed. J. J. Reiske, Constantini 
Porphyrogeniti imperatoris De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae ( CSHB ), I, Bonn, 1829, 
pp. 564-566. 

58 Pseudo-Codinos, Traite des offices , X, ed. R. MAcrides - J. A. Munitiz - D. Angelov, 
Pseudo-Kodinos and the Constantinopolitan Court : Offices and Ceremonies {Birmingham 
Byzantine and Ottoman Studies, 15), Farnham (UK) - Burlington (USA), 2013, p. 256 ; tra- 
duction frangais dans Pseudo-Kodinos, Traite des offices , XX, 117-120, trad. J. Verpeaux 
(Monde Byzantin, 1), Paris, 1966, p. 281 ; Symeon de Thessalonique, De sacris ordinationi- 
bus , 236, PG 155, 452. 

59 Dans ses Annales, Jean Zonaras reprend les passages de Jean Skylitzes sur les ordina- 
tions de Nicephore I er et Polyeucte : Jean Zonaras, Annales, XVI, 12 et 22, ed. Büttner- 
Wobst [eite n. 41], pp. 440 et 486-487. 

60 Michel Glycas, Annales, ed. I. Bekker, Michaelis Glykae Annales {CSHB), Bonn, 1836, 
pp. 462 et 563. 

61 Georges Pachymere rapporta que Joseph I er refusa d’etre ordonne par Pinakas d’Hera¬ 
clee, qui avait ete nomme par son predecesseur au patriarcat, ce qui obligea l’empereur ä ruser. 
Nicephore Gregoras, pour sa part, raconta comment l’election de Gregoire II passa par le choix 
strategique du nouvel eveque d’Heraclee. Georges Pachymeres, Relations historiques, IV, 24, 
ed. A. Failler et trad. V. Laurent {CFHB, 24.2), II, Paris, 1984 ; Nicephore Gregoras, His- 
toire byzantine, VI, 1, 6, ed. L. Schopen, Nicephori Gregorae Historia byzantina {CSHB), I, 
Bonn, 1829, pp. 164-165. Voir aussi la traduction allemande commentee de van Dieten dans 
Nikephoros Gregoras, Rhombische Geschichte. Historia Rhoma'ike {Bibliothek der 
grieschischen Literatur, 4), trad. J. L. van Dieten, Stuttgart, 1973, p. 147. 
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Cesaree en Palestine vis-ä-vis le patriarche de Jerusalem. 62 Vers la meme 
epoque, Theodore Baisamon revint sur ce privilege dans ses commentaires 
canoniques 63 et Matthieu Blastares, au XIV e siecle, l’insera bien evidem- 
ment dans son encyclopedie de droit canonique. 64 

Fait notable : la plupart de ces auteurs accepterent et transmirent Fexpli- 
cation de cet etat de fait donnee par Jean Zonaras, ä savoir qu’Heraclee 
devait ce privilege ä Fanden assujettissement de Byzance. Pourtant, cette 
declaration n’etait pas sans danger pour la Situation canonique de Constan- 
tinople, comme l’avait demontre, entre autres, la lettre du pape Gelase I er . 65 
La reconnaissance de cette coutume induisait un lien de dependance entre 
la capitale et sa voisine qui pouvait etre compare ä celui qui prevalait entre 
Jerusalem-ZElia et Cesaree de Palestine, ä Fepoque du concile de Nicee. 
Selon le septieme canon de ce concile en effet, Feveque de Jerusalem devait 
etre honore et obtenir la preseance d’honneur, mais sans nuire ä la dignite 
propre qui revenait ä la metropole, c’est-ä-dire Cesaree de Palestine. 66 Mais, 
plus encore, en rappelant que Byzance etait suffragante d’Heraclee, le siege 
de Constantinople risquait de tomber sous la legislation du douzieme canon 
du concile de Chalcedoine, qui stipulait : 

Qu’un eveque ne doit pas devenir metropolitain par lettre imperiale et qu’une 
eparchie ne saurait etre divisee en deux. Nous avons appris que certains, 
contrairement aux lois ecclesiastiques, s’adressent aux pouvoirs publics et font 
diviser en deux par des edits une eparchie, si bien que des lors il y a deux 
metropolitains dans la meme eparchie. Le saint concile a decide qu’ä Favenir 
nul eveque n’ose rien faire de tel ; celui qui Fentreprendrait sera dechu de son 
propre rang. Quant aux villes qui ont ete honoree par lettres imperiales du titre 
de metropole, qu’eiles se contentent du seul titre honorifique, de meme que 
Feveque qui en administre FEglise, etant evidemment saufs les propres droits 
de la verkable metropole . 67 


62 Nil Doxapatres, Notice des patriarcats, ed. F. N. Finck, Des Nilos Doxapatres Tä^iq 
zcöv nazpiapxiKcov «9 pövcov, Marbourg, 1902, pp. 19-20. 

63 Theodore Baisamon, Commentaire au canon 3 de Constantinople et au canon 12 de 
Chalcedoine, PG 137, 321-324 et 433 (voir n. 69). 

64 Matthieu Blastares, Syntagma canonum, epsilon 11, PG 144, 1277-1280. 

65 Voir la n. 28. 

66 Les conciles cecumeniques [eite n. 8], pp. 42-43. Cette association est pleinement reali- 
see par Nil Doxapatres qui, dans sa description du Statut de Cesaree en Palestine, justifie le 
droit de cette derniere ä ordonner le patriarche de Jerusalem, en vertu du septieme canon du 
concile de Nicee et par Texemple d’Heraclee en Thrace. Voir la n. 62. 

67 rispi toO pf] ösiv £K ßaaiXiKOÖ ypdppaxog £7naK07iov yivsaOai pr)Tp07toMxr)v, 
Kai öxi si q 5uo £7tapxla<; pia oi) i£pv£iai. 'HXQev £i<; ppag mg xivec; 7tapa xobg 
fiKK^paittaxiKobg 0£apob(; 7ipoa5papövx£g SovaaxEtan; 5iä 7ipaypaxiKcov xqv piav 
£7iapxiav £tc; 56o Kax£X£pov, c hc, £K xouxod 56o piixp07io)dxag £ivai £v xfj auxfi £7tapzia. 
"Qpia£ xolvuv f] ayia auvoSog xou ^ouuou prjöhv xoiouxo xo^pacrOai 7iapd £7naK07rou, 
£7t£i xöv xouxo £7ti%£ipouvxa £K7ti7ix£iv xou oiK£iou ßaöpou. "Oaai §£ f|8q 5ia 
ypappdxcov ßaat^tKcov xcp zf\q pr)xpO7iö^£C0(; £xipq0r|aav övöpaxi, pövqg aTto^auExwaav 
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Les consequences logiques d’une teile association concouraient ä donner 
ä Constantinople une simple preseance honorifique, sans reel pouvoir deci- 
sif. En inserant la presentation de cette prerogative dans son commentaire 
au troisieme canon du concile de Constantinople, le premier ä affirmer la 
preseance de l’Eglise de Constantinople, Jean Zonaras neutralisait un peu 
les implications canoniques de cette coutume, sans toutefois les annihiler 
totalement. 

Quelques decennies plus tard, lorsque Theodore Baisamon reprit, dans ses 
commentaires sur les canons, Texplication de Jean Zonaras, il se montra 
encore plus critique et prudent. Dans son commentaire au troisieme canon du 
concile de Constantinople, apres avoir note que la prerogative d’Heraclee 
n’avait pas d’autre origine que l’ancien assujettissement de Byzance ä Perinthe, 
il interpella le jugement du lecteur : « Remarque d’oü l’eveque d’Heraclee 
tient le droit d’ordonner le patriarche ! » 68 Et immediatement apres, il ajouta 
deux exemples d’ordinations accomplies sans la presence de l’eveque d’He¬ 
raclee, pour cause de vacance de ce siege : celle d’Etienne I er , citee par Jean 
Skylitzes, et, plus pres de lui, celle de Leonce le Theotokite en 1189. Ailleurs, 

dans la conclusion de son commentaire au douzieme canon du concile de 

✓ 

Chalcedoine, celui qui pouvait nuire ä la primaute de l’Eglise de Constanti¬ 
nople, Theodore Baisamon se fit encore plus categorique dans son refus de 
reconnaitre le caractere contraignant de cette coutume. 

Lis donc en long cette notice et reponds ä celui qui dit que, lors de l’elevation 
d’un eveche en metropole ou en archeveche, s’il n’est pas impose par l’autorite 
imperiale que leurs elections aient lieu ä l’instigation patriarcale, le verkable 
metropolite fera lern* election, sous pretexte qu’aujourd’hui encore est reste en 
usage d’ordonner le patriarche cecumenique par l’eveque d’Heraclee, du fait 
que Constantinople, c’est-ä-dire Byzance, etait autrefois un eveche d’Hera¬ 
clee ; ä celui-lä, dis-lui qu’ä partir de cette notice, tout cet argumentaire est 
refute et que l’eveque de Constantinople n’est pas necessairement ordonne par 
l’eveque d’Heraclee. On trouve en effet Etienne, frere du seigneur empereur 
Leon le Sage, qui fut ordonne patriarche de Constantinople par Theophane, le 
metropolite de Cesaree, et, plus recemment, Leonce par Demetrios de Cesa- 
ree . 69 


Kai 6 xqv eKK^paiav amr\q Sioikcov £7riaK07i0(;, SiAovöti acp^opsvcov xf| 
Kaiä a^qösiav ppipOTiö^ei xcov oiksicov 5iKaicov. Les conciles oecumeniques [eite n. 8], 
pp. 212-213. 

68 Kai aqpslcoaai 7iö0sv öiKaiouxai 6 'HpaK^siai; x £1 P 0T0V£ i v xov 7iaxpiapxr|v 
Kcovaxavxivoi)7iö^8co(;. Theodore Baisamon, Commentaire au canon 3 de Constantinople, 
PG 137, 324 ; traduction personnelle. 

69 ÄvayvcoGi oi)V si q nXäxoc, xö xoiouxov aripsicopa, Kai sitis 7ipö(; xoi)^ X&yovmc, c bq, 
ei pf] sv xcp dvdysaöai xqv S7uaK07iqv &{<; purpÖTio^iv i\ dpxi£7naK07rqv 7rpoaxs0f| 
7iapa xr\c, ßaaiXiKqc; s^ouaiai; xö zag \|/qcpou(; xouxcov yivsaGai Kaxö TrpoxpOTiqv 
TraxpiapziKqv, ö Kax’dXf|0siav pr|xp07io^txr|(; Tropasi xqv \|/qcpov auxcbv xouxo ydp 
cpu^axxsxai Kai psxpi tou vöv eit; xöv oiKoupsviKÖv Tcaxpiap^qv xsipoxovodpsvov 
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Au XIV e siede, Nicephore Gregoras, quant ä lui, semblait tres sceptique 
sur les origines presumees de la prerogative de l’eveque d’Heraclee. 

A celui-ci en effet, selon les anciens Privileges, il revient d’ordonner l’eveque 
de Constantinople, soit que le grand Constantin, lorsqu’il fit de Byzance la 
nouvelle et grande Rome, n’ait pas voulu pas abolir les Privileges des anciens 
empereurs, mais qu’il les ait plutöt confirme par respect des temps lointains et 
de 1’empereur Severe qui avait dicte cette loi - car, autrefois, au prix de nom- 
breux efforts et peines, celui-ci avait soumis cette eite, alors qu’elle n’etait 
encore que Byzance, puis, par vengeance, il l’avait, entre autres, destituee, 
detruit ses remparts et, finalement, il 1’avait accordee entierement aux habitants 
d’Heraclee en Thrace ä titre de village - ; soit donc pour cette raison, il pre- 
serva ininterrompue une teile loi, soit pour je ne sais quelle raison, neanmoins 
il en fut fait ainsi ä cette epoque, comme il a ete dit. 70 

Il ressort de ces temoignages qu’ä partir du XII e siede, la prerogative 
d’Heraclee, qui, par le passe, avait pu servir ä contester l’autorite du 
patriarche, fut officiellement acceptee, meme s’il subsistait chez certains 
auteurs un malaise concernant ses origines et ses implications canoniques 
pour le siege de Constantinople. Dans les faits, son application ne sembla 
pas avoir ete inconditionnellement respectee, comme en temoignent, entre 
autres, les cas des ordinations de Leonce le Theotokite en 1189 par Deme- 
trios de Cesaree, de Joseph I er en 1266 par Gregoire de Mytilene, de Gera- 
sime I er en 1320 par le metropolite de Sardes et d’Isaie en 1323 par le 
metropolite de Cyzique. 71 


Tiapä xou 'HpaK^siag, öia xö sivai xqv Kcovaxavxivou7t;o?av fjioi Bu^avxiöv jcots xou 
'HpaK^slat; £7uaK07if|V öti änö tou toioutou arjpsicbpaxoi; Tidaa xoiauxr| önano^oyla 
7ispiaip£Tiai, Kai 6 Kcovaiavxivou7rö^£co(; ouk eE, dvayiap; rcapa xou c HpaK^£ia<; 
X£ipoxov£ixai. Eüpqxai ydp Kai Sx£(pavo q 6 abeXyöc, xou ßaai^acog Kupou Aaovxog xou 
Socpou 7taxpidpxr|<; x £l P OTOVr |0 £ i^ Kcovaxavxivou7iö^£co(;, rcapa 0£ocpavou(; 
pr|Tp07ioAixou Kaiaapaia^, Kai 7ipö öAiycov xpövcov 6 Aaövxiot; 7iapd Aqpqxplou xou 
Kaiaapala q . Theodore Baisamon, Commentaire au canon 12 de Chalcedoine, PG 137, 433 ; 
traduction personnelle. 

70 Touxcp ydp Kaxa xd naLax £cp£ixai rcpovöpia x£ipoxov£iv xöv Kcovaxavxivou7iö^£co(;, 
£ix£ Kai xou p£yaA,ou Kcovaxavxlvou, xou xö Bu^avxiov £<; v£av Kai p£yiaxr)v 
Kaxaaxqaavxo c, 'Pcopqv, pp Kaxa^u£iv £0£^qaavxoi; xd xeov nakai ßacnXecov Tipovöpia, 
dA^’£7iiKupcoaavxog paAAov aiöoi xou paKpou xpövou Kai xou xöv vöpov 0£vxog 
Xaßijpou xou aöxoKpdxopog, Ö7iöx£ auv pöAa xoi tuA-eIcttok; idpcoai Kai 7iövoig £K£tvo<; 
auxqv 7iap£axqaaxo, Bu^dvxiov ouaav £xi, Kai xd x£ aXka npöq apuvav Kaxaiaxövac; 
auxqv Kai xd xdxq Ka0rjpqKd)(; xö x£^£uxaiov xouxon; 5q xoig erri 0paKr|<; 'HpaK^acoxan; 
öaa Kai Kcbpq xph a ö ai uuxq £xapiaaxo' £ix£ ouv 5iö xauxqv xqv aixiav xqpdxai 
5iqv£KG)(; xö xoiouxov jrpovöpiov, eix’ouk oiS’ötcgn;, 7i£7ipaKxai 5’ouv öpco<; STti xouöe 
xou xpövou xouxl y£, dx; £ipqxai [...]. Nicephore Gregoras, Histoire byzantine , VI, 1, 6, ed. 
Schopen [eite n. 61], pp. 164-165 ; traduction personnelle. Voir la note 61. 

71 Pour les deux derniers exemples, voir V. Laurent, La Chronologie des patriarches de 
Constantinople de la premiere moitie du xiv e siecle (1294-1350), dans REB , 7 (1949), pp. 151 
et 153. 
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Basile le Minime, coupable d’irregularite ? 

En conclusion, Eaccusation portee par Jean Skylitzes envers Basile le 
Minime apparait demesuree en regard de la signification reelle de l’evene- 
ment en 956. Lorsque l’empereur Constantin VII fit appel au protothrone 
pour cette ceremonie, il etait tout ä fait dans son droit. L’Intervention de 
Basile n’etait certainement pas deplacee, puisqu’il etait premier eveque du 
patriarcat, ni revolutionnaire, puisqu’il existait au moins avant lui les cas 
d’Etienne I er ordonne par Theophane de Cesaree et de Nicephore I er ordonne 
par Nicolas de Cesaree, et encore moins anti-canonique, puisque la prero- 
gative d’Heraclee n’existait pas. 

L’exclusion de Nicephore d’Heraclee, dans laquelle Basile n’avait a priori 
joue aucun röle, representait surtout un affront personnel fait ä un eveque 

s 

plutöt qu’une veritable entorse aux canons de l’Eglise. Par consequent, il est 
presque certain que personne, du vivant de Basile, ne lui en a tenu rigueur, 
d’autant plus que son appui etait hautement recherche par les meneurs de la 
cabale contre Polyeucte. Le concours de Basile apportait en effet un poids 
considerable ä la coalition, non seulement parce qu’il occupait le siege le 
plus eleve en importance du patriarcat, mais egalement parce qu’il semblait 
etre proche de l’empereur : il lui avait dedicace ses imposants Commen- 
taires aux Discours de Gregoire de Nazianze 72 ; il avait contribue ä son 
accession au tröne en tonsurant les fils de Romain I er Lecapene en 945 73 ; ä 
sa demande, il avait ordonne le patriarche Polyeucte et participe ä la revision 
du jugement porte contre Alexandre de Nicee. 74 Dans ces conditions, il pou- 
vait sembler peu judicieux aux adversaires de Polyeucte de s’en faire un 
ennemi en l’accablant de reproches. Le bon sens prescrivait plutöt de s’en 
faire un albe en le menageant. 

La prerogative de 1’eveque d’Heraclee dut en realite se developper apres 
la disparition de Constantin VII en 959 et apres celle de Basile ä date incon- 
nue. Elle apparut tres probablement ä 1’origine dans la foulee du mouvement 
seditieux qui chercha ä saper l’autorite du patriarche Polyeucte, avec pour 
double objectif de recuperer d’une part le grief de Nicephore d’Heraclee, 
pour contester la legitimite du patriarche actuel, et, d’autre part, de placer le 
patriarcat en position de faiblesse au regard des canons de l’Eglise, pour 
justifier les revendications d’autonomie des eveques. S’agissait-il cependant 


72 Voir la lettre dedicatoire de Basile editee dans Basilii Minimi [eite n. 2]. 

73 Jean Skylitzes, Constantin VII de nouveau , 2, ed. Thurn [eite n. 1], p. 236. 

74 Sur cette affaire, voir Darrouzes dans Epistoliers byzantins [eite n. 30], pp. 27-32 ; 
PmbZ II, 20231 (Alexandros) ; mais surtout Lexcellente analyse de T. Pratsch, Alexandros, 
Metropolites von Nikaia und Professor für Rhetorik (10. Jh.) - biographische Präzisierungen, 
dans Millenium-Jahrbuch, 1 (2004), pp. 253-271. 
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d’un argument officiel des adversaires du patriarche ? Par qui etait-elle 
revendiquee ? Impossible ä dire, car, lorsqu’elle apparait dans les sources, 
eile est devenue une procedure reguliere. 

Formule ä V origine dans un esprit de polemique envers le patriarcat, ce 
privilege persista donc dans les moeurs, jusqu’ä devenir un element essentiel 
du rituel d’intronisation du patriarche. L’acceptation officielle de cette pre- 
rogative est toutefois revelatrice du renforcement de l’autorite patriareale au 
sortir de la crise du X e siecle, car seul un pouvoir assez sür de son hegemo- 
nie pouvait se permettre de passer outre les implications canoniques com- 
promettantes de cette coutume. 


Gaelle Rioual 

Universite Laval 
gaelle.rioual. l@ulaval.ca 


S UMMARY 

In his Chronicle , written at the end of the ll lh Century, John Skylitzes reported 
that when Polyeuctus was elected as patriarch in the middle of the 10 ,h Century he 
was ordained not by the bishop of Heraclea, as was customary, but by Basil of 
Caesarea. The Chronicle added that the bishop was bitterly criticized for this 
appointment. In Skylitzes’ mind, the right to ordain the patriarch was a privilege of 
the metropolitan of Heraclea and only exceptional circumstances could explain the 
derogation from this consecrated practice. Before his testimony, however, there is 
no proof that such a custom existed; the practice seemed more informal. This paper 
proposes to explore the origins of this prerogative and to examine the events that 
contributed to its establishment under the patriarchate of Polyeuctus, in Order to 
evaluate the appropriateness of the charges that, according to John Skylitzes, had 
been brought against Basil of Caesarea. 


DE PHILENTOLO FORNICATORE OR THE TALE OF 
THE SOUL STUCK BETWIXT HEAVEN AND HELL. 

A CURIOUS STORY AND A THEOLOGICAL PARADOX* 


The STORY OF THE charitable fornicator 

“Parmi la foisonnante litterature des recits « utiles ä l’äme », d’une 
valeur litteraire et historique souvent mediocre, certains jettent une lumiere 
curieuse sur la mentalite populaire en matiere de dogme et de discipline 
ecclesiastique”. 1 These words by Paul Canart are applicable to a tale usually 
referred to as De eleemosynario fornicatore , which teils the story of a man 
and his destiny in the afterlife. Though a very generous almsgiver, he was 
also an unrepentant fornicator, and because of this perfect balance between 
his good deeds and sins his soul is condemned to be eternally suspended 
between Hell and Paradise. Such a case in point is not contemplated in the 
writings of the Church Fathers or of later theologians, and consequently the 


* I discussed some issues related to the composition and sources of this short story in a 
paper delivered at the International Conference The Place of Hell. Topographies, Structures, 
Genealogies (London, King’s College and The Warburg Institute, 31 May-1 June 2013). My 
wannest thanks go to the Organizers, Dionysios Stathakopoulos and Rembrandt Duits, as well 
as to the participants and attendees for their stimulating questions and observations. I wish to 
thank Andre Binggeli, who was so kind as to discuss a previous Version of this paper with 
me, and to allow me to consult his still unpublished dissertation on the collections of tales 
attributed to Anastasios of Sinai (see below, n. 6). I would also like to thank Gianfranco 
Agosti and two anonymous referees for their feedback and for saving me from several errors. 
I am grateful to Christian Forstel for assisting me with the autoptical inspection of the Paris 
manuscripts and to Zizis Melissakis for providing me with photographs of MS 278 from the 
National Library of Athens. Of the other manuscripts quoted in this article, I have examined 
those preserved at the Ambrosiana, Vaticana and Marciana libraries in situ ; I have collated 
the others by means of microfilm and digital reproductions. 

1 P. Canart, Trois groupes de recits edifiants hyzantins, in Byz , 36 (1966), pp. 5-25, viz. 
p. 5. For a general overview on the iaxoplat or 5ir)yf|a8K; \|/uxocp£^sig (i.e. exemplary narra¬ 
tives that aim to teach a moral lesson and to encourage virtuous behaviour), see J. Wortley, 
The Genre ofthe Spiritually Beneficial Tale, in Scripta & e-Scripta, 8-9 (2010), pp. 71-91; the 
general introduction and the notes appended to each narration in Idem (ed.), The Spiritually 
Beneficial Tales ofPaul, Bishop of Monemhasia and of Other Authors, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1996; 
S. Heid, Die C-Reihe erbaulicher Erzhählungen des Anastasios vom Sinai im Codex Vaticanus 
Graecus 2592, in OCP, 74 (2008), pp. 71-114, viz. pp. 71-78; A. Binggeli, Collections of 
Edifying Stories, in S. Efthymiadis (ed.), The Ashgate Research Companion to Byzantine Hag- 
iography, II. Genres and Contexts, Farnham - Burlington, VT, 2014, pp. 143-159. An important 
research tool is John Wortley’s Repertoire of Byzantine “Beneficial Tales”, available at http:// 
home.cc.umanitoba.ca/~wortley (last consulted in April 2016). I will refer to the tales with the 
entry number in the BHG and in Wortley’s repertory (henceforth, W). 
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idea of the existence of a third dimension - distinct from Heaven and Hell 
- designed to hold this particular category of souls is almost unparalleled in 
Byzantine descriptions of the otherworld, 2 even in the usually richer imagery 
of ‘lowbrow’ religious literature (comprising hagiography, monastic collec- 
tions of anecdotes and short stories and chronicles). 3 

This singularity may indeed be one of the reasons why the tale has drawn 
such interest from modern scholarship, though another might be the fact that 
it represents a possible source for studies on the economic and social life of 
Late Antique Cyprus, for this island is the setting of the story in its most 
populär Version (.BHG 1322w = W 504). 4 


2 The closest parallel, as already suggested by Canart, Trois groupes de recits [see n. 1], 
p. 14, n. 2, is quite possibly to be found in a passage of the Vita Basilii lunioris (ed. D. 
F. S ullivan - A.-M. Talbot - S. McGrath, The Life of St. Basil the Younger. Critical Edi¬ 
tion and Annotated Translation of the Moscow Version [DOS, 45], Washington, D.C., 2014 
- in the following: The Life of St. Basil the Younger) (see below); another comparandum 
might be provided by the chronicler Michael the Syrian (see below). 

3 For a panorama of the various forms of visions of the otherworld in Byzantine literature, 

see the major contribution made by J. Baun, Tales from another Byzantium. Celestial Journey 

and Local Community in the Medieval Apocrypha, Cambridge, 2007 (the tale De Philentolo 

fornicatore is mentioned at pp. 123 and 342) and the surveys of A. Timotin, Byzantine Vision- 

ary Accounts of the Other World: A Reconsideration, in J. Burke et al. (eds), Byzantine 

Narrative. Papers in Honour of Roger Scott (Byzantina Australiensia, 16), Melbourne, 2006, 

✓ 

pp. 404-420; Idem, Visions, propheties et pouvoir ä Byzctnce. Etüde sur Thagiographie 
me so-byzantine (IX-XI siecles) (Dossiers byzantins, 10), Paris, 2010; L. Brubaker, Byzantine 
Visions of the End, in P. Clarke - T. Claydon (eds), The Church, the Afterlife and the Eate 
of the Soul. Papers read at the 2007 Summer Meeting and at the 2008 Winter Meeting of the 
Ecclesiasticcd History Society, Woodbridge, UK, and Rochester, NY, 2009, pp. 97-119 (the 
latter also focussing on the ‘eschatological apocalypses’); see also N. Constas, “To Sleep, 
Perchance to Dream”: The Middle State of Souls in Patristic and Byzantine Literature, in 
DOP, 55 (2001), pp. 91-124 (the tale of Philentolos is mentioned at p. 117, n. 99). On Byz¬ 
antine visionary literature, see also the studies collected by C. Angelidi (ed.), Dreams and 
Visions in Late Antiquity and Byzantium, Famham - Burlington, VT, 2013 and B. Krönung, 
Gottes Werk und Teufels Wirken. Traum, Vision, Imagination in der frühbyzantinischen 
monastischen Literatur (Millennium Studies, 45), Berlin - Boston, 2014. In the present study 
I will mostly use the word ‘Hell’ to indicate the place where souls await the Last Judgement 
and are at the same time punished for their sins; indeed, as underlined by Baun, Tales [see 
supra], p. 306, several Byzantine theologians, although with consistent differences among 
themselves, tend to differentiate between ‘Hades’, i.e. “a temporary, interim abode of all souls 
(before the Judgement)” and ‘Hell’, i.e. “a place of etemal punishment for the damned (usu¬ 
ally after the final Judgement)”. On this issue see below, n. 27. 

4 The protagonists of the tale, i.e. the visionary hermit Kaioumos and the sinner whose 
soul appears to the former, Philentolos, deserved entries in such major reference works as the 
ODB (II, s.v. Kaioumos'. “theologian; first half of the 7th C.”; the author of this entry, 
A. Kazhdan, also mentions the tale in his Byzantine Hagiography and Sex in the Fifth to 
Twelfth Century, in DOP, 44 [1990], pp. 131-143, viz. p. 137), the DHGE (t. XXVIII, Suppl. 
[2003], col. 750, s.v. Kaioumos'. “moine byzantin de la premiere moitie du Vlle siede” 
[R. Aubert]), the PmbZ (nr. 3578, Kaioupög, with the warning that “Es handelt sich höch- 
warscheinlich um eine fiktive Person”, and nr. 6147 OiLsvxoLog - again with the caveat that 
“An dem fiktiven Charakter der Erzählung ist nicht zu zweifeln”). 
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As often happens with spiritually beneficial tales, our story has come to 
us in different redactions, both as an autonomous narrative and as part of 
other pieces of literature. 5 Its most anciently recorded Version, the 
above-mentioned BHG 1322w, is known as De Philentolo fornicatore, 
after the name given to the protagonist, Philentolos. It has been handed 
down through several manuscripts (mostly collections of gerontika and 
paterika), the most ancient of which date back to the late 10 th - early 1 l th 
centuries. While in the majority of witnesses this redaction was transmit- 
ted anonymously, in others it is preserved together with collections of 
narrationes animae utiles introduced as works by a certain “Anastasios 
the monk” whose identification with Anastasios of Sinai (ca. 630-700 
AD), though disputable, is reputed certain or highly probable by some 
scholars. Thus, the tale has been catalogued in the Clavis Patrum Graeco- 
rum as an item pertaining to one of the collections of edifying stories by 
the author of the Hodegon ( CPG 7758, collectio C 15, corresponding to 
coli. II, 25 of Binggeli’s Classification). Nonetheless, the formation and 
transmission history of these Corpora of tales still remain uncertain, and 
consequently the authorship of BHG 1322w is impossible to determine 
with any degree of certainty. 6 One should not exclude the possibility of an 


5 On the iaiopiai i|/D%Cö(p£A,£iq being part of a “vast and interrelated tales tradition”, in 
which very often the same story assumes different shapes and is found in different contexts, 
see the observations of J. Wortley, Death, Judgment, Heaven, ancl Hell in Byzantine “ Ben¬ 
eficial Tales”, in DOP, 55 (2001), pp. 53-69, viz. p. 53; see also J. Duffy, The Jewish Boy 
Legend and the ‘Western Twist’, in D. Sullivan - E. Fisher - S. Papaioannou (eds), Byzan¬ 
tine Religious Culture. Studies in Honour of Alice-Mary Talhot {The Medieval Mediterranean, 
92), Leiden - Boston, 2012, pp. 313-322, viz. p. 317, who points out, apropos of different 
versions of the same edifying tales, that “while the basic structure and outline remain the 
same, there are variations in a number of points”. One must bear in mind that, more often 
than not, scribes feit free - when copying such stories - to paraphrase, rewrite and make 
changes. Therefore, their modern editors and interpreters must confront such concepts and 
categories as the “mutability of texts” (see e.g. S. F. Johnson, The Life and Miracle of 
St. Thekla. A Literary Study [Hellenic Studies, 13], Washington, D.C., 2006, pp. 70 ff.) and 
“living texts” (see the insightful observations by P. van Nuffelen, John of Anti och, lnflated 
and Deflated. Or: How (Not) to Collect Fragments of Early Byzantine Historians, in Byz, 82 
[2012], pp. 437-450, viz. pp. 444-449). 

6 Some scholars, such as Andre Binggeli, who has been the first to attempt a full-scale 
analysis of the textual transmission and an overall study of the contents of the “Anastasian” 
collections in his dissertation (A. Binggeli, Anastase le Sinaite : Recits sur le Sinai' et Recits 
utiles a Tarne, These de doctorat en Etudes grecques, Universite Paris 4, 2001 [unpublished] 
- in the following: Binggeli, Recits’, see also Idem, Anastasius of Sinai, in D. Richard 
Thomas - B. Roggema - J. P. Monferrer Sala [eds], Christian-Muslim Relations: A Bihli- 
ographical History (600-900), Leiden - New York, 2009, pp. 193-202, viz. pp. 198-200) and 
Bemard Flusin (B. Flusin, Demons et sarrasins. L’auteur et le propos des Diegemata steritika 
d Anastase le Sinaite, in TM, 11 [1991], pp. 381-409) argue in favour of such attribution. 
Others, however, have raised doubts conceming Anastasios of Sinai’s authorship, e.g. F. Nau, 
who firstly published a selection of these narrations (F. Nau, Le texte grec des recits utiles a 
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oral circulation of a story on the charitable fornicator, which might have 
been fixed down in various textual forms at different times - one being 
the one ascribed to Anastasios. 7 

There are at least two more self-standing Greek redactions of the tale, 
namely BHG 1322xc and BHG 1322x, which have been handed down in 
manuscripts dating from the 12 th -13 th centuries onwards; still another 
(BHG 1322xd) forms a section of the ‘Amphilochian’ chapters of the The¬ 
saurus attributed to a certain Teognostus (13 th c.). Finally, a fourth adap- 
tation was included by George the Monk and Michael Glykas in their 
chronicles, each setting the story in the early 8 th Century in connection with 
Patriarch Germanos I of Constantinople and providing no mention of the 
sinner’s name; hence the title Historia de eleemosynario fornicatore suh 


l’äme d’Anastase (le Sinaite), in OC, 3 [1903], pp. 56-89, viz. pp. 57-58); more recently, 
Joseph A. Munitiz has observed that “the ‘edifying stories’ attributed to Anastasios of Sinai 
are so uncertain in their attribution that any use of them must be very suspect. However, his 
Quciestions and Answers do include some examples of the genre, and this may explain why 
more were clustered round his name” (J. A. Munitiz, Anastasios of Sinai: Speaking and 
Writing to the People of God, in M. B. Cunningham - P. Allen [eds], Preacher and His 
Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, Leiden - Boston - Köln, 
1998, pp. 227-245, viz. p. 243; the narrationes are not the only works traditionally ascribed 
to Anastasios of which the authorship is being questioned by scholars: see D. Zaganas, The 
Authenticity of Anastasius Sinaita’s Hexaemeron (CPG 7770), in REB , 73 [2015], pp. 189- 
201). On the one hand, it may well be possible, with Heid, Die C-Reihe [see n. 1], pp. 74-75, 
that Anastasios the monk (whether or not he be the Sinaite), in preparing his own collection 
of narrationes, included both original creations and tales that he had derived from other col- 
lections, and that Philentolos’ tale indeed belonged to the latter group. On the other, it and 
other stories might have entered the corpus of the “Anastasian” narrations at a later stage of 
transmission. This is the opinion of K.-H. Uthemann, who suggested that Philentolos’ tale, 
together with others, may have been attached to the original core of the collection in the early 
9 lh Century. See K.-H. Uthemann, Anastasios Sinaites. Byzantinisches Christentum in den 
ersten Jahrzehnten unter arabischer Herrschaft (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 125), l-II, 
Berlin - Boston, 2015 (in the following: Uthemann, Anastasios Sinaites, 2015a), I, pp. 463- 
582, and esp. 573-574; Idem, Anastasios Sinaites, in C.-G. Conticello, La theologie byzan¬ 
tine et sa tradition, 1/1 (VI e -Vll e s.), Turnhout, 2015 (in the following: Uthemann, Anastasios 
Sinaites, 2015b), pp. 517-770, viz. pp. 546-547 and pp. 708-747. Finally, one should not 
overlook the possibility that this story, or a very similar one, circulated orally before being 
written down by Anastasios the monk (see n. 7 below). Nor can we take as proof of Anastasian 
authorship the fact that some elements in the tale of Philentolos may indeed reflect opinions 
also found in Anastasios’s works (see below, n. 15, 21 and 38). It is to be hoped that further 
elements will be put forth for discussion by the forthcoming publication of A. Binggeli’s 
edition of the three collections of narrationes. 

7 If so, the seai'ch for a common textual matrix for all the extant written versions could be 
in vain, as is the case with the historiographical narratives dating more or less to the same 
epoch as that of the possible ‘author’ of our tale studied by M. Conterno, La «descrizione 
dei tempi» alTalba dell'espansione islamica. Un’indagine sulla storiografia greca, siriaca e 
arabafra VII e VIII secolo (Millennium Studien, 47), Berlin - Boston, 2014, pp. 143-144; see 
also the observations thereupon of L. Mecella in her review of Conterno’s book in Medioevo 
greco, 15 (2015), pp. 338-343, viz. pp. 341-342. 
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Germano patriarcha is commonly attributed to this Version (BHG 1322y 
= W 062). 8 

In this paper I will reflect on the origins of the story, arguing that its 
seminal idea might be traced back to the theological debate of the 6 th Cen¬ 
tury. Furthermore, I will provide a new edition of the most ancient redaction, 
BHG 1322w, which has already been published twice, though on the basis 
of a restricted set of manuscripts, 9 as well as an edition of the two redactions 
1322xc and 1322x, which hitherto remain unpublished. 


Philentolos ’ Intermediate space: a puzzling image 

What follows is a full translation of the most widely-circulated, and seem- 
ingly most ancient redaction, BHG 1322w (= [Ps.-]Anastasius Sinaita, Nar- 
rationes , C 15 = II 25 Binggeli): 10 

On Philentolos from Mt Olympos 

At the time of the saintly Archbishop Arkadios, 11 in the town of Constan¬ 
tia there lived a certain Philentolos, 12 known as the one originating from 


8 A connection between Germanos’ lost Antapodotikos and this tale is not proven and indeed 
remains unlikely; one may wonder, as suggested by W. Lackner, Ein hagiographisches Zeugnis 
für den Antapodotikos des Patriarchen Germanos I. von Konstantinopel, in Byz, 38 (1968), 
pp. 42-104, here 77, whether those who associated the story of the otherworld destiny of the 
charitable fomicator to Gennanos did so due to its subject matter, for eschatology plays an impor¬ 
tant role in the Antapodotikos (in this work Germanos confutes the idea of Gregory of Nyssa 
being a supporter of Origen’s doctrine of the apokatastasis; cf. D. Stiernon, Germano, patriarca 
di Costantinopoli, in Bibliotheca Sanctorum, 6, Roma, 1966, coli. 243-253: col. 251). For a 
general overview of Gennanos I, see PmbZ I, 2, nr. 2298 (pp. 31-38; and see here, p. 38, with 
explicit reference to our story: “mit Gennanos verbinden sich auch fiktive Erzählungen erbauli¬ 
chen Inhalts, die für die Rekonstruktion seines Lebens nich brauchbar erscheinen, z.B Georg, 
mon. 746, 7-748, 17, Georg, mon. Muralt 928B-929D, wo aber sein Name nicht genannt wird”). 

9 F. Halkin, La vision de Kaioumos et le sort eternel de Philentolos Olympiou, in AB, 63 
(1945), pp. 56-64 (based on five manuscripts, see below); Heid, Die C-Reihe [see n. 1], 
pp. 105-108, based on MS U of “Collection C” of (Pseudo ?-)Anastasios’ narrationes (with 
a German translation). Another edition, based primarily on the same MS U and the Parisinus 
Coislinianus 283 (our D) is found in Binggeli, Recits [see n. 6], pp. 256-257 (with a French 
translation at pp. 571-572). 

10 For a discussion of the variants in other versions of the tale, see below, Appendix I. 

11 Presumably Arkadios I, bishop of Constantia (ca. 625-641/642 A.D.). The existence of 
other bishops with the same name in 7 th -century Cyprus is highly controversial: see PmbZ, 
nr. 589 (Ark. II von Zypern). 

12 The adjective cpiZsvxoZo(; is usually glossed ‘ l lover of God’s commandments ” (Lampe, 
Lexicon, s.v. - where an occurrence from Palladius, Historia Lausiaca, 52, PG 34, 1217B is 
recorded; cf. PmbZ, nr. 6147: “die Gebote liebend”); however, in Hesychius , Lexicon, cp 465, 
ed. I. C. Cunningham - P. A. Hansen, Berlin - New York, 2009, s.v., the term is interpreted 
“almsgiver” (cpiZsvxoZog- eZsfipcov). This adjective is indeed scarcely attested in Greek and 
Byzantine literature, occurring no more than ten times in the TLG online database (last 
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Mt Olympos. 13 He distributed a great deal of money to the poor and to 
orphans, and performed all sorts of charitable acts; 14 he spent almost all his 


checked: May 2016): two in the fragments of the sixth-century poet Dioscorus and eight in 
the works of Theodoros Studites, who also employs the noun (piAsvxoMa once. Its Latin 
equivalent, philentulus, is widely attested as of the first centuries C.E. in Jewish funerary 
epigraphy (such as in the inscriptions found in Rome published in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Iudaicarum, I, 132, 203 and 509), as an epithet stating the deceased person’s observantia legis, 
see e.g. M. H. Williams, The Jewish Community of Corycus - Two More Inscriptions, in 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 92 (1992), pp. 248-252, viz. p. 249. For medieval 
Latin, see e.g. Novum Glossarium mediae Latinitatis ab anno DCCC usque ad annum MCC. 
Phacoides-Pingo, cur. F. Dolbeau, Bruxelles, 2003, s.v. philentulus sive filentulus (though 
the only example quoted there comes from the translation of our tale by John of Amalfi, on 
which see below, n. 70). In the version from which I am translating ( BHG 1322w), the word 
is likely to be interpreted as a personal name (Halkin, La vision [see n. 9], p. 56-57), as is 
surely the case with the other Greek redactions; I therefore translate “there was a man named 
Philentolos” and not “there was a man, lover of commandments” or “there was a charitable 
man”. The fact that the protagonist of the vision is given a ‘talking name’ (and one which 
certainly has a strong antiphrastical value when applied to an inveterate sinner, if we accept 
the etymology “lover of commandments”) might itself constitute a clue as to the fictitious 
nature of this character (compare the name of the protagonist of the Apocalypse of Anastasia, 
which alludes to the latter’s resurrection - övdaxaan; - from death, thus connotating her as 
a “fictitious, typological heroine”: Baun, Tales [see n. 3], p. 102). 

13 Following the interpretation suggested by J. A. Munitiz (ed.), Theognosti Thesaurus, 
Turnhout - Leuven, 1979 ( CCSG, 5), p. lxxv, n. 104 and accepted by Binggeli, Les recits 
[see n. 6], p. 571 and n. 149, and by Uthemann, Anastasios Sinaites, 2015a [see n. 6], I, 
p. 573, I render 6 xou ’OLupjcou as “originating from Mount Olympos” (in inner Cyprus). 
The formula, however, could also be taken as a patronymic, i.e. “son of Olympios” (see 
PmbZ, nr. 6147: “Unklar ist, ob dieser Beiname auf eine geographische Bedeutung oder - 
wahrscheinlicher - auf den Vater des R Zurückzufuhren ist”). 

14 It would be superfluous to mention how common it was for Byzantine authors to stress 
the Christian duty to do almsgiving (sLsqpoauvri); starting with the Cappadocian Fathers it 
became a common theme of preaching (see e.g. the sermon De eleemosyna and the homilies De 
Lazaro et divite by John Chrysostom), of admonitory literature (see e.g. the chapters 44 and 58 
of Agapetus the Deacon’s Scheda regia ) and of edifiying stories (such as the numerous anec- 
dotes conceming alms collected by John Moschos. For a recent survey thereon, see B. Llewellyn 
Ihssen, John Moschos ’ Spiritual Meadow: Authority and Autonomy at the End of the Antique 
World, Famham - Burlington, VT, 2014, pp. 62-69). On the notion of “redemptive almsgiving” 
(i.e., as R. Garrison, Redemptive Almsgiving in Early Christianity, Sheffield, 1993, p. 10, puts 
it, “that almsgiving not only wins favour with God, but even merits the forgiveness of sin. 
Redemptive almsgiving as a doctrine functions for the theological benefit of the rieh but for the 
material benefit of the poor”) applied to the Late-Antique epoch, see e.g. W. Mayer, John 
Chrysostom on Poverty, in P. Allen - B. Neil - W. Mayer (eds), Preaching Poverty in Late 
Antiquity, Leipzig, 2009, pp. 69-118, esp. 88-90 (see here, p. 90, an interesting exemplum taken 
from John’s homily In Hebraeos, §11, according to which the beggar would stand “beside the 
almsgiver on the day of judgement” and would snatch her/him “away from Lire”). See also, in 
the same volume, the Introduction by P. Allen - S. Sitzler (pp. 15-33), and the recent study 
by P. Brown, The Ransom of the Soul. Afterlife and Wealth in Early Western Christianity, 
Cambridge, Mass. - London, 2015. If charity can compensate for failures in the observance of 
commandments (this is clearly asserted, e.g., in The Life of St. Basil the Younger [see n. 2], VI, 
§25, p. 746), it is not in itself sufficient to avoid chastisement, unless accompanied by true 
repentance on the part of the sinner or by the intercession of saints (see ibidem, VI, §25, 1. 2; 
and the literature discussed below, notes 28 and 30). 
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revenue, whether it came from land or sea, from his estates or from trade, on 
pious deeds. However, due to the work of the devil, he was affected by the 
passion of fornication. 15 He grew old abandoning neither his charitable 
actions nor his sin, and eventually he passed away. 

The bishops and the archbishop carried out long inquiries and discussions 
concerning his fate. Some said: “He was saved, for it is said that a rnan’s 
charity shall cover the multitude of his sins” [Ecc. 17, 22; Jac. 5, 20; cf. 1 


15 The term jropvsla de finite ly connotates Philentolos as a lecherous man, though it leaves 
much room for uncertainty as to the precise nature of his vice or perversion. The word means 
‘fornication’ or ‘illicit intercourse’ (Lampe, Lexicon, s.v.) of any kind, or more generally 
‘sexual misconduct’ or ‘sexual impurity’; it may also connotate “prostitution or having com¬ 
merce with a prostitute” (A. E. Laiou, Sex, Consent ancl Coercion in Byzantium, in Eadem 
[ed.], Consent and Coercion to Sex and Marriage in Ancient and Medieval Society , Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 1993, pp. 109-221, 128; a full treatment here, pp. 128-132). As Wortley, The 
Spiritually Beneficial Tales [see n. 1], p. 178, observes, this “notoriously difficult word to 
translate” may indicate, depending on the context, “any forbidden sexual activity in thought, 
word or deed”. nopvsla is the topic of several narrationes animae utiles (here, pp. 178-179) 
and is given much space in monastic literature, for instance in the Apophthegmata Patrum (in 
which section V of the ‘systematic collection’ is dedicated in its entirety to this passion; 
edition in J.-C. GuYf , Les Apophthegmes des Peres. Collection Systematique. Chapitres I-IX, 
revision et publication posthume par B. Flusin, Paris, 1993 [SC, 387]) and the Compilation 
by Paul Evergetinos (’Eoepy erwog f| T01 Suvayoyf) xcov Osocpööyycov prjpdicov Kai 
5iöaaKa?acov tcöv Oeocpöpcov Kai dyicov 7iai8pcov, ed. Makarios of Korinth and Nikode- 
mos Hagiorites, Venetiis, 1783, repr. ÄOrjvai, 1978, II, hyp. 25-29, pp. 287-385). For a 
general overview of sexual faults being considered among the most despicable in the taxon- 
omy of sins in Byzantine visions of the afterlife, see Baun, Tales [see n. 3], pp. 340-341; for 
another example, see the account of the otherworld joumey in the Visio Macarii - BHG 999n 
-, where fornication, which includes adultery and homosexuality, is “the most dreadful of all 
the tollgates” that the souls of dead men have to go through in their ascent to Heaven (S. Dir- 
ske, TsÄcovsia: The Tollgates of the Air as an Egyptian Motifin Patristic Sources and Early 
Byzantine Hagiography, in P. Roilos [ed.], Medieval Greek Storytelling. Eictionality and 
Narrative in Byzantium [Mainzer Veröffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik, 12], Wiesbaden, 2014, 
pp. 41-53, here p. 46). According to Anastasios of Sinai, quaest. 34 (ed. M. RiCHARDf - 
J. A. Munitiz, Ancistasii Sinaitae Quaestiones et responsiones [CCSG, 59], Turnhout - Leu- 
ven 2006, p. 86), as a “bad habit”, 7iopvsia “is something more wicked and stronger than 
the devil himself” (transl. J. Munitiz, Anastasios of Sinai, Questions and Answers [Corpus 
Christianorum in Translation, 7], p. 136); on the difficulty of abandoning the passion of 
fornication see quaest. 33 (ed. RiCHARDf - Munitiz, pp. 85-86; transl. Munitiz, pp. 135-136; 
here Anastasios offers a sort of medical explanation as well, and the concern for this passion 
is frequent throughout the collection: see ibidem, ad indicem). In the moral commentary 
appended to the tale in BHG 1322w it is said that the emission of seed caused by indulging 
in fornication is like a continous sacrifice to the devil (my edition, paragraph 24); the taboo 
of emitting sperm other than for reproductive purposes is indeed addressed by Anastasios in 
quaest. 25 (ed. RiCHARDf - Munitiz, p. 51; transl. Munitiz, p. 106) and quaest. 38-39 
(ed. RiCHARDf - Munitiz, pp. 90-92; transl. Munitiz, pp. 142-144, with commentary). As to 
the concern for sexual misconduct in Byzantine hagiographic literature, see, among others, 
Kazhdan, Byzantine Hagiography and Sex [see n. 4], esp. pp. 131-143, and for the early-Byz- 
antine period A. Rousselle, Porneia. De la maitrise du corps a la privation sensorielle, IIP 
et IV e siecles de Tere chretienne, Paris, 1983. Philentolos’ tale is often coupled in manuscripts 
with another stoiy concerning the afterlife destiny of an unrepented fornicator, De taxeota seit 
milite redivivo {BHG 1318 = W 010): when this man dies, his soul is examined by angels and 
devils and then sent back to his body so that he can live some more time and expiate his sins. 
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Pe 4, 8]. Others replied: “It is written in the book of the prophet Ezechiel that 
‘I will judge you as I find you’ [i.e. “according to your actions”: cf. Ez 18, 
24-26; 18, 30; 11, 3]. How would it then be possible for a man who has not 
abandoned his sins until his death to be saved?” In the middle of such long 
discussions, the archbishop announced a period of fasting and prayers, 16 and 
he also asked the cenobites, the stylites and the recluses to implore God to 
reveal where the soul of the dead was now dwelling. 

And so it happened, and God sent a revelation 17 to his servant, abba Kaiou- 
mos, 18 who lived as a recluse in Ammochoston; 19 he was a virtuous man who 
had spent several years in the gulf of St Anthony, on the opposite side of 
Klysma 20 on the Red Sea. He summoned the holy Arkadios and the bishops 
who were with him and told them what follows: “Last night, as if in a sort of 
ecstasy, I saw a place, at the right side of which there was Paradise, wrapped 
in indescribable beauty; but on the left side there was a fiery furnace whose 
flames reached up into the clouds. In the middle stood the dead man, staring at 
Paradise and groaning. While he kept doing so, I saw a figure dressed in splen¬ 
did garments Standing by him and saying to him: ‘You groan in vain. Didn’t 
I warn you to abandon fornication? Look, thanks to your alms, you have been 
freed from the gehenna. But as you did not abandon fornication, you have been 
deprived of the joy of Paradise’”. 

Let this be told to those who say, “Even if I fornicate, I will give alms and 
I will be saved”. Real charity is to have mercy on oneself before everyone eise. 
“All sins that man can commit are outside his body” [1 Cor 6, 18]; instead, he 
who fornicates sins against his own body. Why against his own body? Because 
the seed which is emitted from your body whenever you fornicate is like a 


16 As pointed out by Munitiz in Theognosti Thesaurus [see n. 13], p. 174 n. f, here ^uai 
could also signify “more formal prayer(s)”, i.e. “litanies” or “processions”. 

17 Within the Byzantine tradition of spiritually beneficial tales, cases of people requesting 
that God disclose the afterlife fate of a recently deceased person are not infrequent, see e.g. 
the tale De Mauricio imperatore visio monachi (BHG 1322yb: W 052; and Anastasii Quaes- 
tiones, app. 18 [= coli. B, qu. 42], ed. Richard]* - Munitiz [see n. 15], pp. 199-200). On the 
literary motif of revelations sent in the form of visions to people experiencing a state of 
ecstasy or apparent death, see in particular the surveys of B. Krönung, Ecstasy as a form of 
visionary experience in early Byzantine monastic literature, in Angelidi, Dreams and Visions 
[see n. 3], pp. 35-51; Krönung, Gottes Werk [see n. 3], pp. 44-144. On the various literary 
expedients of introducing visions of the otherworld in medieval literature (ecstasy, near-death 
experiences etc.), see, among others, Baun, Tales [see n. 3], pp., 167-174; C. Zaleski, Other¬ 
world Journeys. Accounts of Near-Death Experience in Medieval and Modern Times , Oxford 
- New York, 1987, pp. 26-94; C. Carozzi, Le voyage de Tarne dans Tau-dela d’apres la 
litterature latine (V e — XlII e siecle), Rome, 1994, pp. 102-112, 222-226, 519-522, passim; and 
J. N. Bremmer, The Rise and Fall of the Afterlife (The 1995 Read-Tuckwell Lectures at the 
University of Bristol), New York - London, 2002, pp. 87-102. 

18 A name of semitic origin (Halkin, La vision [see n. 9], p. 57; PmhZ, nr. 3578). 

19 Modern-day Famagusta, on the eastern coast of Cyprus, ca. 8 km south of Salamis / 
Constantia. 

20 Klysma was an important port throughout Late Antiquity; the nearby bay was called 
after St Anthony (see e.g. G. M. Cohen, The Hellenistic Settlements in Syria, the Red Sea 
Basin, and North Africa, Berkeley - Los Angeles, 2006, p. 327; R M. Sijpesteijn, The Arah 
conquest and the heginning of Muslim rule, in R. S. Bagnall [ed.], Egypt in the Byzantine 
World, 300-700, Cambridge, 2007, pp. 437-459, viz. p. 447). 
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sacrificial offering of your body to the devil. 21 Therefore, do not teil me, 
brother, “I wish I could escape the fiery furnace, such as that man!”. What 
would that mean, man? You think that being spared from flames is a great 
achievement? In turn I teil you that it is much worse to be spared the vision of 
the Kingdom of Heaven than to go through ten thousand furnaces and punish- 
ments. And what would be more pitiable for you than to be deprived of God 
for all eternity? God is light, and he who is deprived of light dwells in the 
deepest obscurity. Therefore, do not say, “It will suffice me to avoid the 
gehenna”. This may also be the case of the souls of those (sons of) heretics of 
all sorts who died in childhood, those who, having committed no sin, are freed 
from the gehenna. But they will never enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Therefore, 
do not wish to be counted among them, and instead abstain from your sin. 
Listen to what Christ says speaking through Paul: “Do not be deceived: neither 
those who commit sexual sins, nor those who commit adultery, nor those who 
have homosexual intercourse, nor those who slander, nor the drunkards will 
inherit the Kingdom of God”. And Christ himself confirms this, saying that 
“Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away”. There¬ 
fore, strive for peace and for the holiness of your body, without which no one 
will see the Lord. 

As is often the case with Byzantine depictions of the otherworld, the 
description of Philentolos ’ dwelling place lacks any precise topographical 
details; 22 the only spatial Coordinates provided are left, corresponding to the 
furnace (of Hell), right, corresponding to Paradise, and center , i.e. the middle 
ground where Philentolos is to be found. The right-left Opposition follows a 
very traditional scheme, that of the prefiguration of the Last Judgement 
announced by Jesus himself, when the damned and the saved will be placed 
respectively on the left and on the right of the Son of Man. 23 It is more difficult 


21 This passage is indeed very similar to Anastasii Quaestiones, 38, ed. Richard! - Muni- 
tiz [see n. 15], p. 91, 7-10: Kai cocuisp Tiaaa apapxla r\v dv 7ioifiar| dvöpcojiog sktcx; xou 
acbpaxög saxiv [1 Cor. 6, 18], öxav 5s 7iopvsuar|, ©aavsi sk xf\q oiKsiat; aapKcx; 
Tipoadysi Oualav xcp 7iovr|pcp xf]V sauxou airopav kxL 

22 One must bear in mind that “despite their use of geographical features”, the authors of 
ancient and medieval descriptions of underworld regions “did not have a clear map [of such 
places] either at hand or in mind” (M. Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell. An Apocalyptic Form in 
Jewish and Christian Literaturen Philadelphia, 1983, p. 106). This is also true for Byzantine 
accounts of otherworld journeys, which describe places whose topography is something fluid, 
vague, flat, confused and “seemingly random”; in such literature all spatial Coordinates, when 
given, are to be taken symbolically as visual aids that may help to conceptualize a moral- 
theological message: see Baun, Tales [see n. 3], pp. 148-151, and L. Silvano, Per unafenom- 
enologia delVinferno bizantino: la geografia morale delle visioni delValdilä (IV-XI sec.), in 
I. Baglioni (ed.), Sülle Rive dellAcheronte. Costruzione e Percezione della Sfera del Post 
Mortem nel Mediterraneo Antico , Roma, 2014, pp. 259-280 (an improved Version of this 
paper is to be published soon). 

23 Cf. Mt. 25, 33 and 41. Such an arrangement - the saved on the right, the damned on the 
left - is highly conventional, as it is found not only in the majority of Christian depictions of 
the otherworld, both in literature and in the visual aits, but also in pagan authors (e.g., Plato, 
Republic , 614c), and in the Muslim traditions concerning Muhammad’s mVräj, as reflected in 
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to frame or find parallels for the mid-region where Philentolos is Standing, as 
it is in no way connotated; indeed, we are not told whether it is a flat surface, 
a bridge (an image quite common in otherworld visions), a mountain crest or 
instead a gulf or valley (such as the “great chasm” of Luke 16, 19-31, which 
separates the damned rieh man from poor Lazarus, who sits in the “bosom of 
Abraham”). 24 One could even imagine him floating in the air. 

Philentolos does not enter in contact with other souls, but only with a 
supernatural being, the anonymous angel 25 who intervenes to explain the 
reasons for his present condition; there is no real dialogue between the two. 
There is no mention of devils or of the journey of Philentolos ’ soul since its 
departure from earth, and therefore no reference to the widespread belief in 
the ‘heavenly custom houses’ or ‘aerial toll-houses’ ( telonia ). 26 As far as we 


the Book of Muhammad's ladder. Here, in chapter 8 of the Latin Version (I quote from 
A. Longoni, II libro della scala di Maometto, Milano, 2013, here p. 50; for a panorama of 
all extant versions, see A. Echevarria, Liber schalae Machometi, in D. Thomas - A. Mal- 
lett [eds], Christian-Muslim Relations. A Bibliographical History. Volume 4 (1200-1350), 
Leiden - Boston, 2012, pp. 425-428), it is said that when a sinner dies, God sends one of the 
black angels who are at his own left for his soul. When the angel brings the soul before God, 
the latter tends his left hand to the sinner and then Orders another angel, chosen among the 
most repulsive, to escort the soul to the entrance of Paradise, where, however, the doors 
remain shut. Again, in chapter 74 (ed. Longoni, pp. 278-280), there emerges the image of the 
scale (resembling that of Qu‘ran 7: 8-9, 42:17 and 57:25) equipped with two gigantic plates, 
the one on the right made of light and the one on the left of darkness. At the Last Judgement 
men will be requested to empty the bags they are carrying, i.e. that of their sins on the left 
plate, and that of their good deeds on the right one. Their souls will thus be dragged in the 
direction corresponding to the heavier plate. The correspondence right/good vs left/evil is 
ubiquitous in Byzantine hagiography and literature in general: see, e.g., the anecdote edited 
by F. Nau in PO, 8, pp. 178-179, conceming abba Silvanus paying a visit to a monk who sits 
for most of the day with two baskets in front of him and throws one pebble in the one on the 
right whenever a good thought comes to his mind and one in the basket on the left whenever 
a bad thought arrives; when the former basket is emptier, he fasts for one whole day. 

24 Indeed, this image is quite ominous, and it is not clear whether the “bosom of Abraham” 
Stands for Paradise, where souls await the Last Judgement before entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven, or for the Kingdom of Heaven itself. On the interpretation of this evangelical passage 
in Byzantine authors, see M. Angold, Church and Society under the Comneni (1081-1261), 
Cambridge - New York, 1995, pp. 448-449, and Baun, Tales [see n. 3], pp. 201-203, as well 
as the literature discussed below, n. 28. On its reception in the West in the Middle Ages see 
J. Baschet, Le sein du pere : Abraham et la paternite dans l’Occident medieval, Paris, 2000. 

25 A common feature of literary visions of the otherworld (and of visual representations 
too), angels may have the role of psychopompoi and guides, but can also be in Charge of 
driving the damned into Hell, inflicting torments upon them or overseeing the torments. See 
the bibliography mentioned above, notes 3 and 17. 

26 On the telonia see M. Jugie, La doctrine des ft ns dernieres dans TEglise greco-russe (I-II), 
in EO, 17 (1914), pp. 5-22 and 209-228, here 18-20; G. Every, Toll Gates on the Air Way, in 
Eastern Churches Review, 8 (1976), pp. 139-151; Baun, Tales [see n. 3], pp. 125-126; Dirske, 
TsXcovsTa [see n. 15]; J. C. Larchet, La vie apres la mort selon la tradition orthodoxe, Paris, 
2004, pp. 85-130. The most detailed literary description of the passage through the aerial toll- 
gates is to be found in The Life of St. Basil the Yonnger [see n. 2], pp. 190-249. 
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can teil from the angel’s reproach, Philentolos has been sentenced to be 
eternally trapped between Hades/Hell and Paradise. Such a Statement is in 
contradiction with what we know from the Byzantine traditional beliefs con- 
ceming the otherworld, which do not contemplate alternative locations other 
than the two mentioned previously; there are no elements leading us to 
imagine his dwelling place as a sub-zone of one of them (a sort of vestibule 
of Hell like Dante’s Antinfemo , for instance). Furthermore, Paradise and 
Hades are generally interpreted as post-mortem temporary holding zones 
whose inhabitants await the decision regarding their ultimate destination (i.e. 
either the Kingdom of Heaven or Hell) which will be taken during the Last 
Judgement, when the Resurrection of the bodies of the dead takes place. 27 
In the tale of Philentolos the distinction between before and after Judgement 
Day seems not to be taken into consideration, and the protagonist’s soul is 
instead apparently confined within a permanent and final place of detention. 
As explicitly suggested by the moral at the end of the story (which varies 
significantly in the other known redactions of the tale), his fate can be com- 
pared to that of babies who have died without having voluntarily committed 
any sin; their souls will not enter the Kingdom of Heaven or the gehenna , 
but instead will dwell for all etemity within an intermediate space not unlike 
the limbus puerorum of Latin theologians. 28 Yet there is a fundamental 


27 Such a conception is expressly formulated, e.g., in other spiritually beneficial tales, like 
the one recently published by S.A. Ivanov - L. Gerd, An unknown post-Byzantine journey to 
the other world, in BMGS, 39/2 (2015), pp. 227-248: 237-238 (transl. p. 245). The Byzantine 
tradition, however, is not consistent on this issue. Some theologians endorse the doctrine of 
‘immediate retribution’, implying that the souls of the deceased, soon after being separated 
from their bodies, experience either full punishment in Hell or complete beatification in 
Heaven, without any further changes in Status: for a general overview, see Jugie, La doctrine 
[see n. 26 j ; Constas, “To Sleep, Perchance to Dream” [see n. 3], esp. pp. 109-110. Such a 
view is also attested within hagiographical literature: see for instance L. Ryden (ed.), the Life 
ofSt. Andrew the Fool, Uppsala, 1995,11. 2346-2348, and the commentary thereon, at pp. 330- 
331 n. 5. The souls seen by Theodora during her visit to Hades in The Life of St. Basil the 
Younger [see n. 2] also seem to be fully experiencing the punishment they deserved due to 
their sins, and their condition is said to be everlasting (see pp. 258, 12-14). In other sources, 
such as the apocalypses of Anastasia and of the Theotokos, the infernal torments might not 
be meant as everlasting (Baun, Tales [see n. 3], pp. 305-312; if this is true, then, as Baun 
argues, ibidem , p. 312, such visions may indeed not refer to tours of Hell or Hades, but of a 
“third, less defined and more flexible, location in the Byzantine consciousness”). 

28 Both the Greek fathers (e.g. Gregory of Nazianzus, or. 40, 23) and the Byzantine theo¬ 
logians and canonists seem to agree on the fact that unbaptized children would enter neither 
Hell nor the Kingdom of Heaven (J. Baun, The Fate of the Babies Dying before Baptism in 
Byzantium, in D. Wood [ed.], The Church and Childhood. Papers read at the 1993 Summer 
Meeting and the 1994 Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiastical Hi story Society, Oxford - Cam¬ 
bridge, Ma., 1994, pp. 115-125); some sources, such as the anonymous Letter on Heaven and 
Hell (L. Radermacher [ed.], Anonymi Byzantini de coelo et infernis epistula [,Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, 3.2], Leipzig, 1898, p. 14) place them in the 
“bosom of Abraham”. However, a theorization of the existence of a limbus for the souls of 
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difference between unbaptized children, who died bearing no other sin than 
the original one, and Philentolos, who lived a life of sin and failed to repent 
while he was still alive, though he obviously could have done so. Another 
unique feature of Philentolos ’ place of detention is that it seems to be inhab- 
ited by Philentolos alone, and not by a plurality of souls, as if his were the 
only case of a perfect balance between sins and good deeds. 

Philentolos is not subjected to any sort of physical suffering. Yet, instead 
of focusing on the positive aspects, i.e. his being spared the torments (e.g. 
fire, worms or hanging) commonly inflicted on those who have died in sin, 
the narration lays far greater stress on the negative aspects of this condition, 
i.e. his being denied the possibility to contemplate God, which for him will 
be cause for perennial contrition. That exclusion from God’s presence is in 
itself to be considered worse than any torment in hell might have been an 
idea shared by several theologians, albeit seldom expressed explicitly. 29 


unbaptized babies and more generally of those who die without being capable of using their 
reason has been fully developed only by Western theologians. Most of them, such as Thomas 
Aquinas, distinguish between a limbus patrum (indeed similar, and perhaps identical, to the 
“bosom of Abraham”) and a limbus infantium or puerorum - whilst the inhabitants of the 
former (usually identified with the souls of the patriarchs of the Old Testament and of the just 
people who died before Christ’s resurrection) will be saved after the Last Judgement, the 
unbaptized children are apparently believed to be confined within such a limbus for etemity 
(an overview is found in A. Carpin, II limbo nella teologia medievale, Bologna, 2006). 
The location of limbus is very often imagined in the immediate proximity of Hell (C. Beiting, 
The third Place: Augustine, Pelagius and the theological roots cf the Idea of Limbo, in Augus- 
tiniana, 48 [1998], pp. 5-30; J. de Mahuet, Limbes, in Catholicisme hier, aujourd’hui, 
demain, t. 7, Paris, 1975, coli. 792-800; F. Montanari, Limbo, in Enciclopedia dantesca, 
Roma, 1971, IE, pp. 651-654; M. Laarman, Limbus patrum/l. puerorum, in LM, V [1991], 
coli. 1990-1991). Indeed, the possibility for the soul of an unrepented sinner to be confined 
within such a limbus is to be excluded. F. Halkin, La vision [see n. 9], p. 59, n. 3, mentions 
as a possible comparandum the legends concerning the posthumous salvation of Trajan and 
Falconilla from Hell, which are attested in several sources, such as the Acta Pauli et Theclae 
(ed. R. A. Lipsius in R. A. Lipsius - M. Bonnet [eds], Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, I, Lip- 
siae, 1891, §§28-29, pp. 255-257) and in Pseudo-Joannes Damascenus’s De his qui in fide 
dormierunt (§9, PG 95, 253D-256A; 16, ibidem, 261D-264A; on this, see J. A. Trumbower, 
Rescue for the Dead: The Posthumous Salvation of Non-Christians in Early Christianity 
[Oxford Studies in Historical Theology ], Oxford, 2001, pp. 56-65 and 141-154). Due to the 
prayers of Gregory ‘the Dialogue’ or St Thecla (depending on the various versions), these 
souls were freed from Hell, though they could not access Heaven. As recognized by Halkin 
himself {ibidem), the similarities between these cases and Philentolos’ are less significant than 
the differences. Firstly, Trajan and Falconilla were non-Christians, and secondly, they were 
spared from Hell through someone eise’s intercession, and not due to their own good actions. 

29 Such a view was shared, for instance, by St Augustine, who in his Enchiridion ad Lan- 
rentium de fide et spe et caritate says: “ perire a regno Dei, exulare a ciuitate Dei, alienari 
a uita Dei, carere tarn magna multitudine dulcedinis Dei quam abscondit timentibus se, per- 
fecit autem sperantibus in se, tarn grandis est poena ut ei nulla possint tormenta quae nouimus 
comparari, si illa sit aeterna, ista autem sint quamlibet multis saeculis longa ” (E. Evans [ed.], 
Augustini Opera, XIII/2 [CCSL, 46], Turnhout, 1969, p. 110, §29, 112; see the commentary 
thereon in Brown, The Ransom of the Soul [see n. 14], pp. 112-114). 
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In addition to being banished from the joys of Heaven, Philentolos appears 
to be condemned to isolation and loneliness. All in all, the third dimension 
in which he is imprisoned is a place of pain. 

Though the issue of whether the prayers of the living could benefit the 
departed is a common ingredient in several monastic anecdotes and historiai 
psychopheleis , it is not addressed in this tale; in fact, nothing is said about 
Philentolos’ being able to attain salvation through suffrages on behalf of his 
soul. Indeed, it was generally believed that such prayers would not have any 
effect if the deceased had not fully repented before dying (repentance after 
that time would have been, of course, useless), and we must assume that 
Philentolos had not. 30 

There is one aspect that seems to me to be beyond all doubt: the person 
who conceived this tale was clearly less concerned with providing the read- 
ers with a plausible and solid theological background for this vision 31 than 
with the moral lesson that could result from such an exemplary story. He 
aimed to convey a basic catechism, consisting in two principles of equal 


30 On this point, see the observations of Wortley, Death [see n. 5], p. 65: “Presumably 
this man could have saved his soul by adding confession to a priest to his almsgiving, but then 
he would have had to refrain from his disorderly life in order to validate his confession”. As 
to the presence of the theme of the inutility of post mortem repentance within Greek visions 
of the underworld, such as the influential apocalypses of Paul and Peter, see A. Torrance, 
Repentance in Late Antiquity. Lastern Asceticism and the Framing of the Christian Life, 
c. 400-650 CE (Oxford Theology and Religion Monographs ), Oxford, 2013, pp. 193-196, and 
in particular p. 195: “the key, it seems, to a hopeful repentance of the lost is not any intention 
or action on their part. Even when they appear to be repenting in the flames, their prayer in 
itself is consistently futile. Rather what is required is a sponsored repentance on their behalf 
by the righteous”. On the utility of prayers for the dead see, e.g., Dionysius Areopagita, 
De ecclesiastica hie rare hia, 7, 3, 4-7 (ed. G. Heil - A. M. Ritter [PTS, 36], pp. 125-129). 
On successful confession eliminating records of sins from the devils’s registers and thus 
facilitating the soul of the repented’s transit through the celestial tollgates see e.g. The Life of 
St. Basil the Younger [see n. 2], pp. 221-223, 227-233, 243-245. It is perhaps superfluous to 
point out that here, as in other Byzantine descriptions of the otherworld, the concept of gain- 
ing salvation through sufferance and expiation is completely absent, and thus any attempt at 
comparison with the Latin doctrine of Purgatory would prove inappropriate. 

31 Indeed, it was probably due to the lack of consistency and systematicity of Byzantine 
eschatology (a reflection of “Byzantine failure, or reluctance, to systematize religious belief, 
or rather to articulate the largely implicit System of belief that had been worked out by the 
seventh Century”, according to P. Magdalino, The History of the Futur e and its Uses: Proph¬ 
ecy, Policy and Propaganda , in R. Beaton - Ch. Roueche [eds], The Making of Byzantine 
History. Studies Dedicated to Donald M. Nicol, Aldershot, 1993, pp. 3-34, viz. p. 30) that 
tales like this one could proliferate. To put it in the words of Constas, “To Sleep, Perchance 
to Dream ” [see n. 3], p. 120: “emboldened by this inviting lacuna, the Byzantine horror vacui 
responded with endless conjectures and speculations”. Such newly invented theological expla- 
nations were not stigmatized, provided that they did not explicitly contradict any of the official 
dogmas, as in the case of Philentolos’ tale. For an overview of the speculation on the afterlife 
among Early-Christian and Late Antique theologians see B. E. Daley, The Hope of the 
Church. A Handhook of Patristic Eschatology, Cambridge - New York, 1991. 
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importance: first, that doing alms is highly commendable and can guarantee 
salvation; second, that persistence in sin (especially in one of the worst 
types, fornication) and absence of repentance preclude access to Heaven - 
and this is true even for great almsgivers. 32 


The setting of the story: reality or fiction? 

The author of the most anciently attested Version of the tale, BHG 1322w, 
may have wanted to provide a plausible Cypriote setting for the narration: 33 
hence his mention of the bishop Arkadios, an historical figure who lived 
during the 7 th Century, and his particular care in referring to place names. A 
wealthy ship owner, as Philentolos is, may well reflect the society of Late 
Antique Cyprus. 34 The overall scenery might in fact have seemed plausible 
to its author and intended readership. The modern reader, however, should 
not forget that those mentioned in the narrationes animae utiles are more 
often than not fictional characters and locations, and that references to real 
people and to the geography and topography of the places are introduced 
therein only to give an air of veracity to the narration. The name itself of 
the protagonist, Philentolos, as we have seen, might suggest the fictional 
nature of this character. 35 Such a caveat should be kept in mind when read- 


32 Philentolos ’ case is not comparable to that of charitable fornicators like the woman who 
played the harlot and gave “eamings away in alms” ( Apophthegmata Patrnm, Tim. 1 = Coli. 
Syst. XIII, 18; transl. J. Worltey, Give me a Word. The Alphahetical Sayings of the Desert 
Fathers, Yonkers, NY, 2014, p. 310). This woman, in fact, gained salvation not (only) because 
of her alms, but because she repented and entered a monastery. It is quite an exception that 
“a single good action by a fomicator or prostitute could be sufficient to secure his or her 
salvation” (Kazhdan, Byzantine Hagiography and Sex [see n. 4], p. 137, which cites the 
following anecdote from the Life of Theodoulos of Edessa - BHG 1785: Cornelius the flutist 
once met a young woman in the Street prostituting herseif to pay bail for her husband, who 
had been imprisoned because of his debts; Cornelius gave the woman a huge sum of money, 
and his soul was saved). See the quote from Judith Herrin below at n. 37. 

33 Uthemann ( Anastasios Sinaites , 2015a [see n. 6], esp. pp. 561 ff.; 2015b, p. 745) Sup¬ 
ports the idea of a Cypriot origin for this tale, which together with others of the same prove- 
nance might have been added to the Anastasian corpus in the ninth Century. The versions of 
the tale providing other settings, such as Constantinople, are in all probability later re-elabo- 
rations of BHG 1322w (see below). 

34 For Arkadios see above, n. 11. The same setting (the town of Constantia at the time of 
Bishop Arkadios) is used both in the story De preshytero mago (BHG 1444v), corresponding 
to item B 7 (II, 15 Binggeli) of [Ps.-?] Anastasios of Sinai’s narrationes (ed. Nau, Le texte 
grec [see n. 6], pp. 69-70) and in “collection B” of the erotapokriseis attributed to the same 
author ( quaest. 41; see Anastasii Sinaitae Quaestiones , app. 17, p. 193). 

35 Above, n. 12. Halkin, La vision [see n. 9], pp. 56-59, highlighted the accuracy of top- 
onyms and names of public figures as a special feature of this tale if compared to the rest of 
the narrationes animae utiles , which instead are usually vague in providing geographical and 
historical Information (“sans attache nette avec aucun pays ni aucune epoque determinee, 
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ing the numerous scholarly contributions which eite the tale as a source for 
studies on the economy and society of Late Antique Cyprus, 36 not to men- 
tion the practice of almsgiving and the activity of Philanthropie institutions 
in Byzantium. 37 


[ces recits] laissent dans un anonymat sans relief les personnages fictifs dont ils rapportent les 
exploits”, ibidem, p. 56). I would be inclined to apply the considerations of Wortley, Death 
[see n. 5], p. 59, to the tale of Philentolos, when he underlines that “we are no more to take 
the circumstances of a tale ‘for real’ than we should take the scenery and trappings in the 
theater”. 

36 These include C. P. Kyrris, Ea%aroXoyiKai ävaCqzrjosK; sv Äppoxcbozqj rr/g Konpov 
an) äpyjEmoKÖnoü Äp/caSiov A' (a ijpiav zov VIIoo p.X. aicovog), in Bo(avzivä, 2 (1970), 
pp. 63-105; Idem, The Admission of the Souls of Immoral but Humane People into the 
Timbus puerorum ’ According to the Cypriot Abbot Kaioumos (Vll th Century A.D.) Compared 
to the Quran’s AT Araf (suras 7.44-46, 57.13, -14), in Revue des etudes sud-est europeennes, 
9 (1971), pp. 461-477; A. Cameron, Cyprus at the time of the Ar ab conquests , in Cyprus 
Historical Review, 1 (1992) [repr. in Eadem, Changing Cultures in Early Byzantium, Alder- 
shot- Brookfield, VT, 1996, nr. VI], pp. 27-49, viz. p. 37 (“these were years of confidence 
and prosperity for Cyprus, as is evident [...] from the case of one Philentolos, a charitable 
debauchee whose likely fate after death the church of Cyprus assembled to debate in the 
time of Bishop Arcadius”); D. Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius’ Life and the 
Late Antique City, Berkeley - Los Angeles - London, 1996, pp. 10-11; V. Von Falken¬ 
hausen, Bishops and monks in Byzantine Cyprus, in N. Patterson Sevcenko - Chr. Moss 
(eds), Medieval Cyprus. Studies in Art, Architecture, and History in Memory of Doula 
Mouriki, Princeton, NJ, 1999, pp. 21-33, viz. p. 31 and n. 87 (the tale is here referred to as 
evidence that “in early Christian Cyprus there were many monasteries, hermits, recluses, 
and even stylites ”); T. Papacostas, The Economy of Late Antique Cyprus, in S. Kingsley 
- M. Decker (eds), Economy and Exchange in the East mediterranean during Late Antiq- 
uity. Proceedings of a Conference at Somerville College, Oxford, 29 May, 1999, Oxford, 
2001, pp. 107-128, viz. pp. 108-109. 

37 See, e.g., J. Herrin, Ideals of Charity, Realities of Welf are. The Philanthropie Activity 
of the Byzantine Church [1990], in Eadem, Margins and Metropolis. Authority across the 
Byzantine Empire, Princeton, N. J., 2013, pp. 298-311, viz. p. 308 (this “fascinating episode 
recorded in seventh-century Cyprus” is quoted in support to the claim that, according to 
Byzantine theological thought, charitable actions alone could not guarantee sinners immediate 
access to Heaven: “the notion that good works and alms giving [eupragiai] were part of the 
Christian duty to love remained engrained. [...] But good works alone, or giving in expecta- 
tion of reward, was never sufficient”); D. Krueger, Healing and the scope of religion in 
Byzantium, in J. T. Chirbaan, Holistic Healing in Byzantium, Brookline, Ma., 2010, pp. 119- 
130, viz. p. 126; P. Horden, Memoria, Salvation and Other Motives of Byzantine Philanthro- 
pists, in M. Borgolte (ed.), Stiftungen in Christentum, Judentum und Islam vor der Moderne. 
Auf der Suche nach ihren Gemeinsamkeiten und Unterschiedenen in religiösen Grundlagen, 
praktischen Zwecken und historischen Transformationen (Stiftungsgeschichten, 4), Berlin, 
2005, pp. 137-146, viz. p. 145 (the tale is mentioned in the discussion on whether by founding 
hospitals and charitable institutions people could expiate their sins); Eadem, Alms and the 
Man: Hospital Founders in Byzantium, in J. Henderson - P. Horden - A. Pastore (eds), 
The Impact of the Hospitals 300-2000, Bern, 2007, pp. 59-76, viz. pp. 72-73 (again as an 
example of the Byzantine “theology of prudential hospital foundation”); Z. Chitwood, Reli¬ 
giöse Verdienst und weltliche Ambitionen - Griechich-orthodoxe Christen, in M. Borgolte 
(ed.), Enzyklopädie des Stiftungswesens in mittelalterlischen Gesellschaften, Band 2: Das 
soziale System Stiftung, Berlin - Boston, 2016, pp. 61-72, viz. p. 65. 
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A LITERARY MOTIF BETWEEN EäST AND WEST 

As for the possible origins of the tale’s narrative cluster, i.e. the motif of 
the charitable sinner rewarded in the afterlife by being suspended between 
Hell and Heaven, this topic has either been addressed unsuccessfully by 
previous scholarship or completely ignored. 

Our tale deals with widely debated issues in Late Antiquity, such as 
repentance, the fate of souls after death, the possibility that worthy acts can 
wipe out sinful deeds, and the ways to attain salvation, even in the case of 
those who have also performed wrongful acts. Such topics were subject to 
intense speculation in the sixth and seventh centuries by Byzantine and 
Western theologians. 38 Gregory the Great Stands out among the latter, pay- 
ing great attention to such questions in Book IV of his Dialogues (composed 
in 593-594 A.D.). 39 It is precisely here that we can find the most pertinent 
parallel to the tale in question. 


38 As observed by M. J. Dal Santo, Debating the Saints’ Cult in the Age of Gregory the 
Great (Oxford Studies in Byzantium ), Oxford, 2012, p. 124, Philentolos’ tale “displays the 
extent to which a doctrine of immediate post-mortem judgement stirred eschatological debate 
across the Mediterranean at this time” (see also ibidem , p. 352). Already in the 580s Eustratius 
of Constantinople wrote a treatise on the fate of souls after death (P. van Deun [ed.], Eustratii 
Presbyteri Constantinopolitani De statu animarum post mortem , Leuven, 2006 [CCSG, 60]). 
These issues were also given much attention in the erotapokriseis literature, see e.g. Pseu¬ 
do-Athanasios, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem, qaest. 84, in PG 28, 649 A-B (entitled: 
“’Edv xic; 7iepi tcöv sauion dpapncov psiavofiari, rcpödq^ov ön s^aAsitpst Tag dpapTiac; 
ai)TOU- dpa ^ouiöv Kai edv Tig 7ioifiaag Eimoiav psTaps^rjOp, s^aAsicpsi töv ptaööv öv 
STüoiqae öia Tqg psTaps^eiag;”) and 133, in PG 28, 681 A-B (entitled: “IlposipfiKapsv 
ev TOig spTcpoaösv, ÖTursp sig ö KaTaAqcpOriGETai dvOpamog ev tcd Oava/ucp aÖTOU, sic; 
aÖTÖ Kai a7i£px£Tai, eite ayaOco eite KaKco. ’Eav ouv Tig Kai jrovqpa Kai ayaBa 71011 )aac; 
TE^EUTqcrp, t! XPB TiEpi ciutou ^oyi^EGÖai; ”); Anastasii Quaestiones, ed. Richard! - 
Munitiz [see n. 15], quaest. 10, p. 18 (“Äpa egt! bt’Evög spyou dyaOon Laßsiv dcpEGtv 
dpapTicbv;”), 11, ibidem, p. 19 (“Kdv dv0pco7iog TioiqGr) apapTiav, Kai 7ron]Gr) Tivag 
piG0obg 5ia tö tooto Gi)yxcopri0f|vai ai)TCp, Eua 7id^iv p£Td toix; piG0oi)g apapTqGT), 
dpa ^ouröv d7ico^£G£ Toug piG0oi)g obg E7101T1GEV; ”), 13, ibidem, p. 20-21 (“Tivog x^piv, 
pEt^ov Tqg 7iopv£iag ExodGqg KaTaKptpa Ti)g tcov aipETiKoiv ß^aGcpqpiag, 
£7llGTp£(pÖVTC0V filg pETaVOtaV dpCpOTEpGDV, TOV p£V alpETlKOV £l)0£G3i; ÖEXETai Eie; 
Kotvcoviav q EKK^rjGia, töv 5e 7iöpvov acpopi^Ei xf\q KoivG3viag £7ii xpövov;”), and 33, 
ibidem, pp. 85-86 (“’Eav Tig Eig apapTiav EpTTEGp Kai p£Tavof|Gr), Kai 7id^tv Eig aurqv 
ttegt] Kai pETavoi] gt), Kai Tio^AdKig 7raoGdp£vog Kai 7rapa7i£Gchv cp0aG0fi U7rö 0avaTon, 
t! XPB ^oyi^£G0ai 7i£pi aÖTOÖ;”); see the commentaiy thereon in Anastasios of Sinai, Ques¬ 
tions and Answers, transl. Munitiz [see n. 15], pp. 62-74 and 135-136. On the development of 
the concept of pETavota in early-Byzantine theological thought, see the survey by Torrance, 
Repentance in Late Antiquity [see n. 30]. 

39 In the words of M. Angold (Gregory the Great in the Byzantine tradition, in B. Neil 
- M. J. Dal Santo [eds], A Companion to Gregory the Great, Leiden - Boston, 2013, 
pp. 343-357: 349), Book IV of the Dialogi is “a real dialogue on death and the afterlife, 
dealing with problems such as the nature of the soul, how the souls depart from the body at 
death, the nature of Hell and its fires (and purgatorial fire), the power of intercession and 
especially the Eucharistical sacrifice”. Such issues are often introduced or exemplified by 
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Matthew J. Dal Santo has already examined the Dialogues in search of a 
comparandum for the story of Philentolos, which he individuated in an anec- 
dote conceming the Roman deacon Pascasius (Dialogi IV, 42). 40 This is an 
historical figure (f ca. 511-514), a theologian and an almsgiver who had 
sided with the antipope during the so-called Laurentian schism (498-506/7). 
When he died, Gregory explains, his spirit dwelled for a while on earth, 
condemned to serve at the furnace of the Thermae Angulanae (at Angulus , 
modern-day Cittä Sant’Angelo, near Pescara). Only after this sort of humil- 
iating purgation, and thanks to the intercession of Germanus, bishop of 
Capua, who had come to the baths and met Pascasius at work, could the 
latter’s soul finally ascend to Heaven. 41 As can be seen, the parallel with 


visions of the afterlife, so that this section of the Dialogues can truly be defined “la source 
de ce merveilleux chretien relatif ä l’au-delä, qui alimentera la piete medievale” (C. Dagens, 
Saint Gregoire le Grand. Culture et experience chretiennes, Paris, 1977, p. 401; on Gregory’s 
speculation concerning the state of souls after death, see here, pp. 401-429; I. Moreira, 
Heaven’s Pur ge. Purgatory in Late Antiquity, Oxford, 2010, pp. 85-94 and passim; Dal 
Santo, Debating the Saints’ Cult [see n. 38], pp. 85-148 and passim ); on Gregory’s influence 
on the Byzantine spiritual tradition, and in particular on the successful Compilation by Paul 
Evergetinos, see Baun, Tales [see n. 3], esp. 121-124). I will not address the issue of the 
controversial authorship of the Dialogues (a state of the art is found in Moreira, Heaven ’s 
Purge [see supra], p. 240 n. 25) or the vexata questio of Gregory’s knowledge of Greek (it is 
now generally agreed that while Gregory might have learned some words, he probably could 
neither speak nor read Greek texts autonomously - he could however rely on Interpreters: see 
G. Cavallo, Quäle Bisanzio nel mondo di Gregorio Magno? , in C. Leonardi [dir.], Gregorio 
Magno e le origini deU’Europa, Firenze, 2014, pp. 205-217, esp. 209-213. On Gregory’s 
attitude towards Greeks and Greekness, see also A. J. Ekonomou, Byzantine Rome and the 
Greek Popes. Rastern Influences on Rome and the Papacy from Gregory the Great to Zach¬ 
arias, A.D. 590-752, Lanham, MD, 2007, pp. 15-24). 

40 Dal Santo, Debating the Saints’ Cult [see n. 38], pp. 121-125; here, at p. 124, he 
writes: “In the east, and reminiscent of the discussion concerning Paschasius in Gregory’s 
Rome, a controversy erupted in Cyprus surrounding the post mortem state of Philentelus [sic], 
a rieh ship-owner from Constantia in about 650.” 

41 Dialogi, IV, 42, 1-4 (Gregoire le Grand, Dialogues, III, Livre IV [SC 265], ed. A. DE 
Vogüe, Paris, 1980, pp. 150-154): “Pascasius huius apostolicae sedis diaconus, cuius apud 
nos rectissimi et luculenti de sancto Spiritu libri extant, mirae sanctitatis uir fuerit, elemosi- 
narum maxime operibus uacans, cultor pauperum et contemptor sui. Sed hic in ea contentione, 
quae inardescente zelo fidelium inter Symmachum atque Laurentium facta est, ad pontificatus 
ordinem Laurentium elegit, et omnium post unanimitate superatus, in sua tarnen sententia 
usque iuxta diem sui exitus persistit, illum amando atque praeferendo, quem episcoporum 
iudicio praeesse sibi ecclesia refutauit. [...] Post multum uero temporis Germano Capuano 
episcopo, cuius superius memoriam feci, medici pro corporis salute dictauerunt ut in Angu- 
lanis termis lauari debuisset. Qui ingressus easdem termas, praedictum Pascasium diaconem 
stantem et obsequentem in caloribus inuenit. Quo uiso uehementer extimuit, et quid illic 
tantus uir fac er et inquisiuit. Cui ille respondit: ‘Pro nulla alia causa in hoc poenali loco 
deputatus sum, nisi quia in parte Laurentii contra Symmachum sensi. Sed quaeso te, pro me 
Dominum deprecare, atque in hoc cognosces quod exauditus sis, si huc rediens me non inuen- 
eris\ Qua de re uir Domini Germanus se in precibus strinxit, et post paucos dies rediit, sed 
iam praedictum Pascasium in loco eodem minime inuenit. Quia enim non malitia, sed igno- 
rantiae errore peccauerat, purgari post mortem potuit a peccato. Quod tarnen credendum est 
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Philentolos’ case is only partially pertinent: Pascasius too is depicted as both 
an almsgiver and a person guilty of a mortal sin (i.e. heresy for supporting 
an antipope and not the legitimate pope) for which he never repented until 
his death. Nonetheless, Paschasius “had sinned out of ignorance, not mal- 
ice”, 42 whilst Philentolos had consciously repeated his sin; furthermore, 
Pascasius’ soul is said to have remained imprisoned on earth, not somewhere 
in the otherworld, and to have been freed from temporary confinement after 
a certain period of time; however, this was not only due to the extent of his 
prodigality, but also to the intercession of a living person (which is not the 
case with Philentolos). All in all, Dialogi IV, 42 provides an example of 
post-mortem purgation, and it is in fact introduced by Gregory to explain his 
theory of the existence of a “cleansing fire before judgement” designed to 
purge away “some minor faults that may remain”; 43 instead, such an idea 
is completely absent in Philentolos’ tale. 

A closer parallel, which to my knowledge has gone overlooked by scholars 
dealing with our story, is instead to be found in another passage of the Dia- 
logues , indeed quite a famous one: Book IV, 37, 7-13. Here we are told of a 
soldier who, during an outbreak of the plague in Rome, got sick and lay on 
his deathbed for some time; at one point, he awakens and describes the vision 
he was shown while his soul was temporarily separated from his body: 44 


Aiebat enim, sicut tune res eadem 
etiam multis innotuit, quia pons 
erat, sub cpio niger atque caligosus 
foetoris intolerabilis nebulam 
exhalans fluuius decurrebat. 
Transacto autem ponte, amoena 
erant prata atque uirentia, 


The scene he described - one that 
became familiär to many others at 
this time — was as follows. He 
saw a river whose dark waters were 
covered by a mist of vapors that 
gave off an unbearable stench. 

Over the river was a bridge. It led 


quia ex illa elemosinarum suarum largitate hoc obtibuit, at tune potuisset promereri ueniam, 
cum iam nil posset operari ”. On this passage, see the commentary in Moreira, Heaven’s 
Purge [see n. 39], pp. 87-89, and the observations of G. P. Maggioni, II fuoco delValtro 
mondo nelle Visiones altomedievali fino a Beda. Le radici di una tradizione letteraria, in II 
Fuoco nell’Alto Medioevo (Settimane di Studio della Fondazione del Centro Italiano di Studi 
sullAlto Medioevo, 60), Spoleto, 2013, pp. 99-149, viz. pp. 137-138. 

42 Moreira, Heaven’s Purge [see n. 39], p. 87. 

43 Ibidem , p. 85. When Gregory speaks about ignis purgatorius, however, he does not 
envisage the existence of a third, intermediate dimension between Paradise and Hell (Dal 
Santo, Debating the Saints’ Cult [see n. 38], pp. 121-124; Moreira, Heaven’s Purge [see 
n. 39], pp. 85-94 and passim)’, in his view, indeed, “il luogo di espiazione e la terra; Grego- 
rio non definisce l’esistenza di un’altra collocazione. ln questo modo, nel Giorno del Giudizio 
ci saranno dunque soltanto due categorie: gli eletti e i reprobi” (R. Gregoire, Purgatorio, in 
G. Cremascoli - A. Degl’Innocenti [eds], Enciclopedia gregoriana. La vita, l’opera e la 
fortuna di Gregorio Magno, Firenze, 2008, p. 286). 

44 A narrative expedient frequently used to introduce visions of the otherworld: see the 
literature mentioned above, n. 3 and n. 17. 
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odoriferis herbarum floribus 
exornata, in quibus albatorum 
hominum conuenticula esse 
uidebantur. Tantusque in loco 
eodem odor suauitatis inerat, nt 
ipsa suauitatis fragrantia illic 
deambulantes habitantesque 
satiaret. Ibi mansiones dinersorum 
singulae magnitudine lucis plenae. 
Ibi quaedam mirae potentiae 
aedificabatur domus, quae aureis 
uidebatur laterculis construi, sed 
cuius esset non potuit agnosci. 
Erant uero super ripam praedicti 
fluminis nonnulla habitacula, sed 
alia exsurgentis foetoris nebula 
tangebantur, alia autem exsurgens 
foetor a flumine minime tangebat. 
Haec uero erat in praedicto ponte 
probatio, ut quisquis per eum 
iniustorum uellet transire, in 
tenebroso foetentique fluuio 
laberetur; iusti uero, quibus culpa 
non obsisteret, securo per eum 
gressu ac libero ad loca amoena 
peruenirent. 


to pleasant meadows beyond, 
covered by green grass and dotted 
with richly scented flowers. These 
meadows seemed to be the 
gathering places for people dressed 
in white robes. The fragrant odors 
pervading the region were a delight 
for all who lived there. Everyone 
had his own dwelling, which 
gleamed with brilliant light. One 
house of magnificent proportions 
was still under construction and 
the bricks used were made of gold. 

But no one could teil for whom the 
house was meant. There were 
houses also along the banks of 
the river, some of which were infected 
by the vapors and stench rising 
from the river, while others 
remained untouched. On this 
bridge saint and sinner underwent a 
final test. The unjust would slip off 
and fall into the dark, foul waters. 

The just, unhampered by sin, could 
walk over it, freely and without 
difficulty, to the beautiful 
meadows on the other side. 45 


45 Dialogi IV, 37, 17-10, ed. A. de Vogüe [see n. 41], p. 130; transl. O. J. Zimmerman 
(ed.), Saint Gregory the Great, Dialogues (The Fathers ofthe Church, 39), Washington, D.C., 
1959 (I quote from the paperback repr. of 2002, p. 249). On the imagery of the ‘test-bridge’ 
in Gregory the Great and in visionary literature in general (where it usually has the function 
of marking the transition between the underworld and the upper one), see I. Moreira, Heav- 
ens Pur ge [see n. 39], pp. 150-151; C. Zaleski, Otherworld Journeys [see n. 17], pp. 65-69; 
F. Graf, The Bridge and the Ladder: Narrow Passages in Late Antique Visions , in R. Boustan 
- A. Y. Reed (eds), Heavenly Realms and Earthly Realities in Late Antique Religions, Cam¬ 
bridge, 2004, pp. 19-33, in particular 25-26; M. Demaules, Du symbolisme du pont dans 
quelques reves et visions , in D. James-Raoul - C. Thomasset (eds), Les ponts au Moyen Age 
(Cultures et civilisations medieval es), Paris, 2006, pp. 181-196. This passage from Gregory 
soon became a locus classicus, and the imagery of the bridge influenced both religious texts 
and secular literature (it is echoed, for instance, in Chretien de Troyes’ Chevalier de la char- 
rette: see A. Putter, The influence of visions of the otherworld on some medieval romances, 
in C. Muessig - A. Putter, Envisaging Heaven in the Middle Ages [Routledge studies in 
medieval religion and culture, 6], London - New York, 2007, pp. 236-251: 242-244). It was 
probably through the translation of the Dialogues done (or commisioned) by Pope Zacharias 
around 750 A.D. that the image of the bridge as a passage to the otherworld entered Byzantine 
literature (although the circulation of this translation seems to have been scarce, for while it 
was known to Photius, as results from Bibliotheca, cod. 252, there are only two extant ninth 
Century mss.: R. Lizzi Testa, Traduzioni greche, in Enciclopedia gregoriana, pp. 354-356). 
The pons probadonis image is found, for instance, in the Apocalypse of Anastasia, in the Life 
ofSt. Basil the Younger, in the Vision of Kosmas and in the Life ofSt. Philaretos the Merciful; 
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The visionary then recalls one after another the various individuals that 
he saw. They include a cleric named Peter, who could not cross over and 
instead lay in chains in the mire under the bridge due to his evil behaviour, 
a priest who easily crossed the bridge due to the probity of his life (Dialogi 
IV, 37, 11-12) and eventually a uir illustris (i.e. a man of senatorial rank) 
named Stephen, who had recently passed away: 


In eodem quoque ponte hunc quem 
praedixi Stephanum se recognouisse 
testatus est. Qui dum transire uoluisset, 
eius pes lapsus est, et ex medio corpore 
iam extra pontem deiectus, 
a quihusdam teterrimis uiris ex flumine 
surgentihus per coxas deorsum, atque 
a quihusdam alhatis et speciosissimis 
uiris coepit per hrachia sursum trahi. 
Cumque hoc luctamen esset, ut hunc 
honi spiritus sursum, mali deorsum 
traherent, ipse qui haec uidehat ad 
corpus reuersus est, et quid de eo 
plenius gestum sit minime cognouit. 

Qua in re de eius dem Stephani vita 
dafür intellegi quia in eo mala carnis 
cum elemosinarum operatione 
certahant. Qui enim per coxas 
deorsum, per hrachia trahebatur 
sursum, patet nimirum quia et 
elemosinas amaverat, et carnis 
uitiis perfecte non restiterat, quae eum 
deorsum trahehant. Sed in illo occulti 
arhitris examine quid in eo uicerit, et 
nos et qui eum vidit et reuocatus est latet 


On the same bridge he saw and 
recognized the Stephen whom 
we mentioned above [Dialogi IV, 37, 5]. 

In trying to cross the river, Stephen had 
slipped and fallen, leaving the lower half 
of his body dangling over the edge of the 
bridge. Some fiendish men from the river 
below seized him by the sides and tried to 
pull him down. At the same time, princely 
men dressed in white appeared on the 
bridge to draw him back to safety. 

While this struggle went on, with the good 
spirits drawing him up and the evil ones 
pulling him down, our spectator was called 
back to earth to be reunited with his body. 
No one, therefore, knows what the final 
outcome of this struggle was. 46 
An explanation of this stränge vision, 
however, is found in the life of Stephen, 
for in him the evils of the flesh carried on a 
struggle with the noble work of almsdeeds. 
Those who dragged him downward 
represent his lustful tendencies which he 
failed to keep in check. Those who pulled 
him upward by the hands symbolize his 
great zeal and love for almsdeeds. Which 
of the two came out victorious in this final 
test which Stephen had to undergo at 
God's ordinance is known neither to us nor 
to the one who was granted the vision. 


see L. Ryden, The Life of St. Philaretos the Merciful Written hy his Grandson Niketas. 
A Critical Edition with Introduction, Translation, Notes and Indices (Acta Universitatis Upsa- 
liensis. Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia, 8), Uppsala, 2002, pp. 42-45. Sometimes other devices 
are introduced instead of the bridge as a means of distinguishing between the souls of the 
dead, for instance the Kgpaia ^ap7ia5r|(pöpO(; (a sort of torch-bearing bar) mentioned in the 
Life ofSt. Fantinus the Younger (ed. E. Follieri, La vita di S. Fantino il giovane. Introduzione, 
testo greco, commentario e indici [SH, 77], Bruxelles, 1993, pp. 55-57 and 436). 

46 Dialogi IV, 37, 12-13, ed. A. de Vogüe [see n. 41], p. 132; transl. Zimmerman, Dia- 
logues [see n. 45], p. 240. The entry by S. Nocentini, Stefano di Costantinopoli, in Enciclo- 
pedia gregoriana , p. 331 gives nothing but a summary of this vision. 
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Like Philentolos, Stephen too had been an eminent figure within his Com¬ 
munity and a charitable person, but also an unrepented sinner. The nature 
of his sins remains unspecified; however, though expressions such as mala 
carnis and carnis uitia do not unequivocally allude to sexual misbehaviour, 
they surely include it. As occurs with Philentolos, Stephen’s soul too is 
caught between Hell and Heaven. Moreover, as in the case of Philentolos, 
such a middle ground is not technically a purgatorium , for the soul is not 
exposed to any sort of torment or to any process of purification, but instead 
maintains a Status which is equally distinct from that of the reprobi and that 
of the electi. As to the duration of such a condition, both narratives are 
reticent, though in the case of Gregory, the author seems to imply that the 
struggle of angels and devils over Stephen’s soul will end in one way or 
another, and the reference model seems to be the topos of the deathbed 
struggle between angels and devils for the soul of a dying person, or that of 
the analogous combat that takes place at the “tollgates of the air”; 47 on the 
contrary, in the case of Philentolos there is no actual dispute between the 
forces of good and evil, and his soul’s intermediate condition may be inter- 
preted as a permanent one, possibly meant to endure until the Last Judge- 
ment, when a definitive sentence on its destiny would be proclaimed. 

The exemplary story conceming the charitable fomicator fits well within 
the context of the theological debates of Gregory’s epoch concerning the state 
of souls in the afterlife and the resurrection of the body (an issue which had 
been a matter of debate between Gregory himself and Eutychius of Constan- 
tinople); indeed, it is envisaged to ans wer a question that many believers may 
have been posing at the time, i.e. what would be the ultimate destination of 
those whose sins and merits were equal or those who persisted in certain vices 
yet at the same time remained upstanding individuals in all other regards. It 
cannot be excluded that Gregory may have accessed a written Version of our 
tale, perhaps with the help of some interpreters; 48 it is also possible that Greg¬ 
ory may have come to know the story of the charitable fomicator through 
some Greek interlocutors, either during his stay in Constantinople (from 579 
to 585), where he resided at the imperial court as papal legate (, apokrisiarios ), 
or in Rome, where he no doubt had the opportunity to exchange views with 
Eastern clerics and monks and to become acquainted with Greek monastic 


47 See above, n. 15 and 26. 

48 If this could be proved, then it would back up the hypothesis on Gregory’s familiarity 
with at least some Byzantine literature - for instance R. Maisano, Spunti di esegesi biblica 
tra Romano il Melodo e Gregorio Magno , in Byzantina Mediterranea. Festschrift für Johannes 
Koder zum 65. Geburtstag , Wien - Köln - Weimar, 2007, pp. 399-406, argued in favour of 
a possible influence on Gregory of the kontakia of Romanos the Melodist. 
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literature. 49 Altematively, one could suppose that it was Gregory himself who 
spread this exemplum , or its seminal idea (be it of his own invention or not), 
among Eastern Christians. A third, more prudent Suggestion would be to 
assume that both Gregory and the author of Philentolos ’ tale derived the same 
narrative motif from a common source; in fact, it is not to be excluded that 
this tale, or a very similar one, had been circulating in various manners, both 
orally and in written form, within the monastic milieu of the sixth and seventh 
centuries and then independently gave rise to different narrations, as was the 
case with many similar stories. 50 

Whoever first conceived the idea of a soul being suspended between Heaven 
and Hell might have taken inspiration from scriptural passages, such as the 
parable of the rieh man and poor Lazarus in Luke 16, 19-31, which depicts the 
image of an unbridgeable gulf dividing the damned from the saved, 51 or 
might have been influenced by a literary reminiscence, such as the myth of 
Tantalus, he too condemned to strive for all eternity towards something 


49 As Wortley, The Genre [see n. 1], points out, the fact that several short narrations 
which are found in Gregory’s Dialogues also occur in Byzantine edifiying collections such as 
the Apophthegmata Patrum and Moschos’ Pratum spirituale (to which we can add Climacus’ 
Lackier, where Gregory also appears as the protagonist of a couple of anecdotes) implies that 
“in all probability” Gregory and the Compilers of such collections derived such tales “from 
the same (or a similar) source” (i.e. Gregory might have had access to Greek texts - either 
orally or in written form - through the mediation of some of his collaborators or bilingual 
monks). As to the popularity of Gregory in the Eastern monastic (mostly Chalkedonian) cir- 
cles, and more generally the uninterrupted ties between Roman and Palestinian monks, which 
is attested throughout the 6 Ih and 7 Ih centuries, see Angold, Gregory the Great in the Byzan¬ 
tine trciclition [see n. 39], and R Booth, Gregory and the Greek East in Neil - Dal Santo, 
A Companion to Gregory the Great [see n. 39], pp. 109-131; on the network of Gregory’s 
relations with Greek-speaking people, see in the same volume M. Dal Santo, Gregory the 
Great, the Empire and the Emperor , pp. 57-81, esp. 64-65. 

50 Claudia Rapp appropriately speaks of a “common hagiographical koine ”, referring to 
that vast amount of narrations concerning holy men and women which spread through the 
Eastern and Western Mediterranean in Late Antiquity (even in languages different from Greek 
and Latin, such as Coptic, Aramaic and Syriac), which “depended on oral Information at least 
as much as on written texts and that remained vibrant regardless of linguistic barriers” 
(C. Rapp, Hagiography and Monastic Literature between Greek East and Latin West in Late 
Antiquity, in Cristianitä d’Occidente e Cristianitä d’Oriente (secoli VI-XI) [Settimane di Stu¬ 
dio della Fondazione Centro Italiano di Studi sullAlto Medioevo (CISAM), 51], Spoleto, 
2004, pp. 1221-1280, viz. p. 1266; for examples of stories which spread through Eastern and 
Western milieus, see esp. pp. 1262 et seq.). 

51 See above and n. 24. The fate of Lazarus is a common feature of Byzantine iconography 
of Hell, frequently found in pictorial representations (to mention only a couple of examples, 
in the Last Judgement scenes depicted in the Panagia Church at Moutoullas of Cypre and in 
the Church of St Stephen at Soleto, in Salento) - see respectively A. Nicolaides, Le jugement 
dernier de Teglise de la Panagia de Moutoullas a Chypre. Une peinture inedite de la seconde 
moitie du XIV e siecle, in AXAE, IV/18 (1995), pp. 71-78, viz. pp. 73-74, and M. Berger - 
A. Jacob, La chiesa di S. Stefano a Soleto. Tradizioni bizantine e cultura tardogotica, Lecce, 
2007 ( Terra d'Otranto bizantina, 1), pp. 70 (ill. 45) and 73. 
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forever out of his reach, as Philentolos does for Paradise. Indeed, such echoes 
seem to emerge in other tales and visions from the tours-of-Hell tradition. 52 


Echoes of Philentolos’ limbus? 

The idea of an intermediate place between Hell and Heaven is far from 
inconceivable, and in fact it is well attested not only in Western theological 
thought (wherein the speculation on the matter resulted in the theorization 
of the limbus puerorum on the one hand and of Purgatory on the other), but 
in the Qu Tan as well, two suras of which mention a sort of limbus called 
Al- ‘Araf. 53 Indeed, according to a hypothesis ventured by Constas P Kyrris, 
this quranic tradition might have been inspired by the vision of Kaioumos. 54 


?2 Tantalization as a form of punishment is frequently encountered in visions of Hell; 
see Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell [see n. 22], pp. 92-94. The Integration of such a motif within 
apocalyptic literature might originate from the classical myth of Tantalus as narrated in Homerus, 
Odyssea 11,582-592 and in other Greek sources (see Der Neue Pauly , vol. 12/1 [2002], s.v. Tan¬ 
talos [J. Stenger]); the same motif, however, is also present in the oriental tradition issuing 
from the Palestinian Talmud. Both in the Apocalypse ofPaul (Greek version, §24, ed. K. Tischen- 
dorf, Apocalypses apocryphae, Lipsiae, 1866, pp. 52-53; Latin version, §24 ed. M. R. James, 
Apoctypha anecdota. A Collection of thirteenth Apoctyphal Books and Fragments [Texts and 
Studies. Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature , II, 3], Cambridge, 1893, pp. 24-25) 
and in the Ethiopic Apocalypse of Maiy and Apocalypse of Baruch there is mention of a place, 
just outside the walls of the Heavenly city, designated to hold men who had been proud during 
their life and also (but only in the first two apocalypses mentioned) “lacking in good deeds” 
(p. 92); they will, however, eventually be admitted to Heaven after the second coming of Christ. 
Therefore, though there are similarities between these souls’ condition and Philentolos’, the two 
cases are not exactly overlapping (Philentolos is not said to have behaved proudly or to have 
lacked in good actions, nor is there any mention of his possible admission to Heaven). 

53 Al-A'Räf is connected with the verb arafa (‘to distinguish between things’, ‘to part’) and 
means ‘partition’ or ‘diaphragm’. Thus, it might be imagined as a crest (see R. Paret, Al-A'Räf\ 
in Encyclopedie de VIslam, nouv. ed., t. I, Leyde - Paris, 1960, col. 623: “plur. de ‘utf Tieu 
eleve’, ‘crete’”), or rather as a ‘wall’ or ‘veiT dividing Heaven and Hell, see R. Tottoli, After- 
life, in G. Krämer - D. Matringe - J. Nawas - E. Rowson (eds), Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
THREE, Brill Online, 2014 (last accessed: May 2016), who underlines that this place has been 
given a “variety of interpretations” within the Muslim tradition. Chi*. Lange, Hell (Jahannam, 
när, sa'ir, saqar, Zaqqüm), ibidem (last accessed: May 2016), explains it as “a residual place 
or limbo situated between Paradise and Hell, in which there is neither reward nor punishment”. 
According to some interpreters this zone is deputed to host the souls of “those deemed unwor- 
thy of both places, such as the babes, the epilectics, the imbeciles, the moslem maityrs who 
behaved impiously towards their parents, the illegitimate, an order of angels destined to be 
cleaned of their disgrace, and generally all those who did neither good nor evil” (Kyrris, The 
Admission of the Souls [see n. 36], pp. 474-475). The souls residing in the AI- ‘Araf would be 
able to see both the sinners damned in Hell and the just people in Paradise and to speak to both 
categories. According to the Muslim tradition, the permanence in the AI-'Araf seems to be 
transitory, at least for some categories of sinners, who after a while can gain access to Paradise. 

54 Kyrris, The Admission of the Souls [see n. 36], pp. 468-475, here 474, argues that 
“given the proximity of Arabia to the bay of St Anthony, where Kaioumos had lived before 
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As to Byzantine religious literature, possibly the only close parallel is 
provided by a passage from the Life of Basil the Younger. I refer to the 
longest and perhaps most ancient redaction of this dense hagiographic nar- 
ration, presumably dating back to the tenth Century, which has been handed 
down in MS Mosquensis Synodalis gr. 249 (BHG, BHG Nov. Auct. 263- 
264). 55 This vita, as is well known, contains a lengthy vision of the Last 
Judgement and of the otherworld regions supposedly granted to the saint’s 
disciple, Gregory. 56 Having seen a multitude of laymen being sentenced to 
Hell (§§52-68), Gregory is then shown a group of negligent, lazy and sinful 
monks, who “setting aside their vows, [...] were slaves to gluttony and 
drunkenness, to fornication and adultery, to vainglory and malice, to envy 
and slander and the other remaining sins”. 57 Despite their pleas for mercy, 
these people are dragged off to the “sea of fire” (§§70-71). A few lines 
below, a second assemblage of nuns and monks is introduced (§73): 


ob/ ögolcoi; TT} 7ipö amf\c, 
7io?a)dv0pcoTüO(;, öXka g£CJg kwc, amr\c, 
(paivogbvg- Kai £v auxg gova/oi Kai 
gova/ai giyaösc; Kai ötcö navzöq 
xaygaxoq Kai ysvouq xcov Kaxä KÖagov 
avöpcoTTCDV cbpmvxo, oixivsc; avxi 
Tispißo/axlou ögi/^g ncoq gsaig aKoxia 
Kai cpsyysi £a7iapyavcog£voi, (bq ei xiq 
£/£i 7rap£iKaaai auxgv Trpcoivgv 
ögi/Lgv. Ta 8s TüpöacoTia abxcbv 
i)7if}p/ov ola xd xcov ge^ay/pocov 
dv0pcb7icüv, Kai ttoxe g£v ga/uvovxo Kai 
Kaxr|(p£ia<; £7i^gpoi)vxo, 7iox£ 5e 


...it was not as numerous as 
the previous one, but appeared about half 
as large. In it were cenobitic monks and 
nuns from every rank of life and every 
people in the world, who instead of 
wearing a garment were swaddled in 
a mist somehow filled with darkness 
and light, so that one might compare it 
to the mist of dawn. Their faces 
resembled those of dark-skinned 
people, and sometimes they were 
abashed and completely darkened, but 
sometimes radiant; their hands were 


moving to Cyprus and where he would, together with other anchorites, have certainly formu- 
lated his theory, it is most probable that Mohammed himself heard of it from people related 
to Kaioumos or from the latter personally”. Alternatively, he suggests that “Philentolos ’ 
Biography [...] would have come to be known to the Arabs” either on the occasion of their 
“intermittent shorter or longer periods of occupation of Cypms after 647/8 (down to 964/965)” 
or through the activity of Cypriot scholars and theologians (such as the Nestorian Gregory the 
Cypriote) who entered into contact with devotees of the Muslim religion ( ibid .). 

55 The complete text has recently been made available in The Life of St. Basil the Younger, 
quoted above [see n. 2]. On the other versions of the vita, see ibidem, pp. 53-55 and 
C. G. Angelidi, ■0 ßioq toö öoiov BaoiLsiov zoo Neou, Ioannina, 1980, pp. 32-51. 

56 This vision constitutes the fifth part of the text based on the subdivision proposed by 
the editors (see The Life ofSt. Basil the Younger [see n. 2], pp. 2-6); I will quote the text using 
the paragraph numbers from this edition. 

57 The Life ofSt. Basil the Younger [see n. 2 ], p. 551 (§ 69 , p. 550 , 11 . 28 - 30 : a 0 £xqaavx£(; 
xd<; aDV 0 f}Ka(; aSoiAeuaav xfj yaaxptgapyla Kai g£ 0 g, xrj 7 iopv£ia Kai goi/ela, xg 
K£vo5o^ia Kai gvqaiKaKia, xm cpOövcp Kai xg KaxaAaAia Kai xou; ^oittoT(; äLXoiq 
Kaxa 7 ixcbgaaiv). 
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£^aji7ip6vovio, xsipaq KSKxripsvoi s£, 
fjpiGsiac;, ^syco 5f| gkoxsivoic; Kai 
Xapnpäc,- rjyouv ai ös^iai taxpTUpal, 
oxd^ouoai öiä xcov öaKxutaov 
Xpuas^aiov, ai ös apiGxspai oKoxsivai, 
aTUOGxaoia^ouoai öypÖ7riGoov oi 5s 
rroöst; auxcov psGax; ayaOuvöpsvoi Kai 
psacix; 7iovr)psuöpsvoi, oi öcpOa^poi 
auxcov öpoicoq supsvi^öpsvoi xs Kai 
ßXooupöv xi oxpsß^oupsvoi. Kai 
£7rsßX.s\(/£v £7f auxout; 6 KupiO(; Kai 
stösv auxoix; fipipoxOqpout; ncoq 
vnäpxovTaq Kai pf] xo xs^siov 
TiscpOaKÖxa^ psxpov xq q auxou 
suap£Gxf|G£CO<;- qoav ydp Kai ai ÖKoai 
auxcov guv xait; Xoinaiq xouxcov 
aiGOqosoiv s£, qpiGslat;, ttoxs psv 
UTtaKououGai, ttoxs 5s ßuouGai. 


half and half, I mean indeed dark and 
bright; that is, their right hands 
were bright, dripping golden olive oil 
through their fingers, their left hands 
dark, dripping liquid pitch. Their feet 
were half virtuous, and half evil, their 
eyes likewise appeared both kindly 
and grimly distorted. The Lord looked 
upon them and saw that they were 
half-wicked and had not completely 
reached a measure of goodness to 
His satisfaction. And their hearing, 
along with their other senses, 
was also divided in half, sometimes 
hearkening, sometimes blocked up. 58 


The angels cast these sinners into the sea of fire (§74), but soon after- 
wards God’s Mercy, in the person of “a most beautiful young woman..., 
wearing a most wondrous royal diadem on her head”, adorned with golden 
garments and precious stones, with hands “white as light” and feet “radiant 
as the sun”, 59 intervenes and proclaims that these sinners will be spared 
from such torment (§75-76). In the following dialogue scene (§77), she 
successfully implores God to forgive this group, which 


svo/öt; sgxiv sit ; xqv Tssvvav xou 
7iupö<;, öxi ouk scpOaosv £7iioxpsv|/ai Kai 
5ia psxavoiat; Kai s^opo^oyqasco^ 
s^i^scboaoOai xö Kpdxoi; xfj<; ßaoi^sia<; 
aou- 5ia ös xqv s^sqpoouvqv auxcov Kai 
xqv aßuGGOV xou sXsovq gou dcpsc; 
auxou; öi’spou xä 7rapa7ixcbpaxa auxcov. 


is subject to the Gehenna of fire, for it 
did not manage to undergo conversion 
and propitiate the might of 
Your Majesty through repentance and 
confession; but forgive them 
their transgressions for me because of 
the mercy they have shown and the depth 
of Your compassion. 60 


58 The Life of Saint Basil the Younger [see n. 2], §73, 11. 4-17, pp. 554-557. 

59 This powerful apparition escorted by angels “as if she were a queen” (§76, p. 559) 
clearly refers to TAsqpoouvq (p. 560,1. 16), whereas the role of intercessor on behalf of the 
damned is usually played, in early Christian apocalyptic literature, by the protagonist of the 
joumey (for instance, the apostle Paul in the Visio Pauli ) and is traditionally portrayed by the 
Virgin Mary, as we are told in the Apocalypse of the Theotokos, see Baun, Tales [see n. 3], 
esp. pp. 266 et seq. (in fact Mary is introduced as intercessor in two other instances of Greg- 
ory’s vision, see part V, §18, p. 466 and §§85-86, pp. 574-578). 

60 The Life of Saint Basil the Younger [see n. 2], p. 561 (§77, p. 560, 11. 7-9). 
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The Lord is persuaded and addresses the sinners as follows: 


Aiä j.i£v xf]v s^cripocmvriv upcov 

£(p£iaagT]v Kai d7ir)^oipicoaa xf]i; 

daßfiaiou xou Tiupöt; xaXsnr\(; npcopiaq, 
8ia Ö£ xf]v 7iopv£lav Kai amhapaiav 
l)pd)V, i-]C, OUK d7l£CTTT]T£ (IC/pl TT \C, 

£G%air\c, opcov avarcvof]^, ouk Eiaa^co 
dpa q eit; tt]v 7 t£piKaA,A,f] Kai 
7 iav 0 a 6 paaTOV Kai avc^i/vlaGTOV 
TaDTT]V 7 COÄ.IV pou, TT]V ÖVTGöq 
7 T£ 7 ro 0 r)p£vr]v KaTOiKcaiav f|v 
f]TOipaadpT]v Ttaai toii; ek^cktou; pou, 
oi)Ö£ o\|/£G 0 £ tt]v ßaaiA-Hav pou. 


Because of your merciful deeds I have 
spared you and removed you from 
the terrible punishment of 
the unquenchable fire, but because of your 
fomication and depravity from which 
you did not refrain until your last 
breath, I will not allow you to enter into 
this my most beautiful, all wondrous 
and indescribable city, the truly desired 
abode that I have prepared for all 
my chosen people, nor will you see 
my kingdom. 61 


There then follows a description of the place where these merciful sinners 
will be cast: 


Kai £i)0£CO(; £7i£V£ixi£ tol; Kax’dpKTOV 
£aTcbaiv äyye'koic, ETOtpaaat TÖ7iov auToit; 
£UTü£piypaTiTOV Kai KaraaKrivcoGai navxac, 
7iap’ai)TCp tg) TÖTico nXr\v tcov avayKaioDV 
£GT£pT]p£VOü(;, ö Kai y£yOV£. 
riapa^aßövTEi; ydp auTobc; oi dyye^oi tou 
0£OU £7TOp£U0T]GaV £V0tt Ktti 
7ipoo£Tdx0r|oav, KaK£i auTobt; 
KaT£Gia']VG)aav aiq töttov p£v dva7iaua£G)(;, 
7tX,f]v Ö£ tg)v dvayKaio)v, c bq EiprjTat, 
ir\q aia)viou ^cofi<g £GT£pT]p£Vonq. 


Immediately He nodded to the angels 
Standing to the north to prepare for 
them a well-chosen place and to house 
them all there, but deprived of 
the essentials, which indeed occurred. 
For the angels of God took them and 
journeyed where they were 
commanded, and they housed them 
in a place of repose, but deprived 
of the essentials, as has been said, 
of etemal life. 62 


The dwelling place described here differs in some instances from that 
evoked in the narratio about Philentolos, in that, first of all, it is not situated 
between Hell and Heaven and, secondly, in that its inhabitants are quite 
numerous, while Philentolos seems to be confined to a limbus tailored for 
him alone. Moreover, these sinners are people who vowed to follow a reli- 
gious life, which was not the case with Philentolos. Nonetheless, just like 
Philentolos, these nuns and monks were merciful sinners (some of them also 
fornicators) who do not deserve total condemnation, but still will be deprived 
from the joy of fully contemplating God and life in the Heavenly city; thus, 
tantalization is another common aspect of these two visions. 63 


61 Ibidem, p. 561 (§77, pp. 560,1. 18-562,1. 23). 

62 Ibidem, p. 563 (§77, p. 562, 11. 23-28). 

63 The ensuing chapter deals with unbaptized infants, who too are excluded from both 
Paradise and Hell, sent instead into “a place of rest to the south”, to experience “a very small 
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I am not aware of any other close parallels to the tale of Philentolos in 
Byzantine literature. 64 One possible echo of the same motif (though not of the 
tale itself) is perhaps to be seen in the chronicle written by Michael the Syrian, 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch (1166-1199 A.D.). In the conclusion of the sec- 
tion of his work dedicated to Justinian, Michael introduces an anecdote con- 
ceming the fate of the emperor’s soul. The passage (from Book IX, 34) runs 
as follows in the French translation provided by Jean-Baptiste Chabot: 

A l’epoque de la mort de Justinianus, un homme pieux et digne de foi eut la 
vision que voici: il y avait une grande plaine et au milieu une fournaise de feu 
dont les Hammes s’elevaient jusqu’au ciel. Saisi de crainte, il interrogea, et on 
lui repondit: « Elle a ete allumee pour que Justinianus y soit jete, parce qu’il 
a introduit la ‘corruption’ dans la foi, par son ignorance ; mais il y a echappe 
ä cause de son abondante misericorde pour les pauvres, et ä cause des eglises 
qu’il a bäties », 65 

Here too we have a furnace with Harnes rising up into the sky and an 
unrepented sinner who has been spared being thrown into it. His soul is not 
said to be confined near the fumace, nor in any sort of middle ground, and 
we might infer that it has been saved due to his almsgiving towards poor 
people and his charitable deeds, including the construction of churches. 
His condemnation to Hell would have otherwise been certain, for in the eyes 


enjoyment of etemal life” ( The Life ofSt. Basil the Younger [see n. 2], §78, p. 563; see p. 562, 
11. 14-15: tottov avanavaeox; Kaxa psarjpßplav Kal uva ßpaxuxaxrjv äjcö^auaiv £öfj<; 
aicoviou). A few lines below, it is said that these babies (mostly “newborn infants and fetuses 
of Christians who did not receive in time the seal of divine baptism”, p. 565; p. 564,11. 35-36: 
xd öpxixoKa ßpscpq Kai spßpua xcov Xptcmavcov, xd pf| cpöaaavxa xqv acppayiöa xou 
ösiou ßaiuxicrpaxog öe^aaöai) will be resurrected “at a mature age in a manner equivalent 
to that of the rest of the mortal race” (p. 564,11. 40-41: £V xs^elq f\Xudq STCicnjc; xfj ^ourf| 
ßpoxslq cpuasi) and “granted a place of repose and some small portion of enjoyement - but 
far distant from the allotment and portion of the chosen ones” ( ibidem , 11. 38-40: xcmov 
dvd7ia6asco(; Kai pspiba piKpaq xivot; a.7io?uxua£C0(; - 7xXf|v 7iöppcö ouaav xou K?cf|pou 
Kai xr\q pspi5o(; xcov sk^skxcov). 

64 Another parallel, though not entirely pertinent, is provided by John Moschos, Pratum 
Spirituale, ch. 64. Here an old abba counts a negligent (apfi^q?) monk among his disciples, and 
when the monk dies, the elder, concemed with the fate of his spiritual son’s soul, asks God for 
a revelation; he is thus shown a fiery river, in which he sees the younger brother submerged up 
to his neck. As the old man reproaches the monk, reminding him that he had urged him to repent 
in order to avoid such a punishment, the monk replies: “I thank God, father, for my head is 
spared: due to your prayers, indeed, I stand on the top of a bishop’s head”. Here too the tale 
revolves around the destiny of the soul of a man whose borderline behaviour in life (he embraced 
the monastic habit but was lazy and negligent) makes it necessary to investigate his condition 
in the afterlife, and once again a holy person requests and receives a vision conceming the 
deceased; nonetheless, the monk’s soul indisputably resides into Hell. Furthermore, this text 
possibly pokes fun at the ecclesiastical hierarchy (as suggested by Llewellyn Ihssen, John 
Moschos [see n. 14J, p. 135), an attitude which is absent in Philentolos’s tale. 

65 J.-B. Chabot (ed. and transl.), Chronique de Michel le Syrien, patriarche jacobite d’An- 
tioche (1166-1199), t. II, Paris, 1901, p. 281. 
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of the miaphysite Michael Justinian was a heretic, not by choice but out of 
ignorance of the truth (and perhaps this might have been further justification 
for his being saved). 


The story of Philentolos in later Byzantine and non-Byzantine 

LITERATURE 

As we have already mentioned, George the Monk included the tale 
De elemosynario fornicatore in the section of his chronicle (second half of 
the 9 th Century), which recounts the events occurring under Emperor 
Leo III. He relies on the redaction BHG 1322w, some passages of which he 
reproduces verbatim or almost literally (compare my edition, §§15-21 and 
23 respectively with Chronicon , p. 747, 10-748, 1 and 748, 4-5, de Boor). 
The most evident change introduced by George was to set the tale in Con- 
stantinople 66 at the time of the patriarch Germanos I (715-730 A.D.). 67 
George does not report the name of the sinner, nor that of the hermit (p. 746, 
7-8 and p. 747, 7-8, De Boor respectively), and says that the latter convoked 
Germanus I in person to unveil the contents of his vision (pp. 747, 7-8, 
De Boor: hence the reference in RACP 1/1, pp. 7-8, n. 335); furthermore, 
he provides an original Version of the moral considerations appended to the 
narration, one that differs from that of BHG 1322w (pp. 747, 7-748, 17, 
De Boor). The most ancient manuscripts of George’s chronicle are more or 
less Contemporary to those of BHG 1322w. 68 

Also Michael Glykas (12 th Century) incorporates the anecdote in his nar¬ 
ration of the events occurring under Emperor Leo III, and he too omits the 
name of the sinner. Moreover, he provides a name for the patriarch 
- Romanos - which does not correspond to any historical patriarch of the 


66 Such an innnovation could be the work of George himself, or instead might have already 
been present in his source (the same location is given in the redaction BHG 1322x). The issue 
is not tackled in the insightful contributions on John and the tradition of the historiae animae 
utiles by J. Ljubarskij, George the Monk as a Short-Story Writer, in JOB, 44 (1994), pp. 255- 
264, who mentions the passage at pp. 260-261, or by M. Detoraki, Chronicon animae utile. 
La Chronique de Georges le Moine et les recits edifiants , in Th. Antonopoulou - S. Kotz- 
abassi - M. Loukaki (eds), Myriohihlos. Essays on Byzantine Literature and Culture ( Byzan¬ 
tinisches Archiv, 29), Berlin - New York, 2015, pp. 103-130 (see here p. 122). 

67 On Germanus, see supra n. 8. 

68 This passage was extrapolated from the Chronicon by an anonymous Compiler and is 
found in at least four manuscripts, viz. the Marcianus gr. 127 (11 th -12 th c.), the Parisinus 
gr. 37 (1558 A.D.), the Athoniensis Vatopedinus gr. 34 (16 th c.) and the Vaticanus gr. 2093 
(12 th c.). On the tradition of this excerptum de eleemosynario fornicatore suh Germano patriar- 
cha, see M.-A. Monegier du Sorbier, Quatre extraits de la Chronique de Georges le moine, 
in RHT, 22 (1992), pp. 269-288, viz. pp. 269, 272-273 and 284-287. 
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time. He summarizes the story very briefly, abruptly interrupting the angel’s 
reproach at the end and condensing the moral reflections in one short sen- 
tence (“Money donated by a filthy hand will be of no help”, i.e., for the 
benefit of the donor’s soul). 69 A transcription of the two passages is pro- 
vided in Appendix II to this article. Subsequently, the narrative entered the 
Compilation of Theognostos (first half of the 13 th Century), together with 
other short stories, and this Version corresponds to BHG 1322xc (see Appen¬ 
dix I). 

The tale also made its way to the West through the Latin translation pro- 
duced by John of Amalfi, a monk and priest who resided for a while in 
Constantinople around the mid-eleventh Century. Düring his stay there he 
translated some forty edifying narratiunculae , among which that of 
BHG 1322w. 70 The comparison of John’s translation with my collations 
leads me to suppose that he may have worked on a Greek text close to that 
of MSS D and L of my list. 71 


69 Glykas returns to the issue of the inutility of almsgiving if coupled with fornication in 
a chapter entitled “It is not licit to those living in sin to enter the Church of God, and their 
offerings are not well accepted by God” in his Quaestiones in sacram scripturam (nr. 63, 
pp. 167, 17-170, 8 in the edition by S. Eustratiades, M//Ö//2 zov T/iützä, Eig zag änopiag 
zfjg Osiag rpatpfjg , Alexandreia, 1912; on this collection of short essays, often in the form of 
epistolary response, see Ei.-S. Kiapidou, Chapters, Epistolary Essays and Epistles. The Case 
of Michael Glykas’ Collection of Ninety-Five Texts in the 12 th Century, in TJapEKßoXai, 3 
[2013], pp. 45-64). On Glykas’ eschatological views, see Angold, Church [see n. 24], esp. 
pp. 449-452, and the survey of Y. Papadogiannakis, Michael Glykas and the Afterlife in 
Twelfth-Century Byzantium, in P. Clarke - T. Claydon (eds), The Church and the Afterlife. 
Papers Read at the 2007 Summer Meeting and the 2008 Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society (Studies in Church Histoiy, 45), Oxford, 2009, pp. 130-142. 

70 F. Halkin, Ent re ciel et enfer: Philentolus, in AB, 90 (1972), pp. 323-327, published 
this translation from MS Laurentianus 29, 39 (where it appears as an autonomous piece with- 
out any mention of the author), unaware that the text had already been published by M. Huber 
(ed.), Johannes monachus, Liber de miraculis, Heidelberg, 1913, pp. 40-41. On John’s activ- 
ity as a translator and scholar, see P. Chiesa, Giovanni di Amalfi, in Dizionario Biografico 
degli Italiani, 55 (2001), coli. 652-654, with a detailed bibliography. 

71 Duffy, The Jewish Boy Legend [see n. 5], p. 318, had suggested that the exemplar 
consulted by John of Amalfi for his translation of a spiritually beneficial tale De quodam 
ludeo {ine. “’Hv xig ’louSaiog sv KcovGiavTivou7rö^£i”, in John’s Version, “Fuit quidem 
vir iudeus in Constantinopoli”, text in Johannes Monachus, Liber de miraculis [see n. 70], 
pp. 44-45) might have been “extremely close to, though not identical with”, MS Parisinus 
gr. 1596 (our siglum : B). Indeed, as concerns our tale, John’s translation (J) is closer to DL 
than to any other witness (including U), as evidently results from the two following cases: a 
camino ignis of J relies on sk xfjg Kaplvou xou Tiupög, an addition found in DLU and not 
shared by any of the other witnesses, including B (see the apparatus to our edition, §25); 
masculorum concubitores of J implies the presence in its antigraphon of oüxs dpasvoKOixcn, 
which is found in DL and in other MSS as well, but is omitted by U {ibidem, §33); further- 
more, J does not reflect the additions ötcö xou 0sou of DU {ibidem, §8) as well as xou... 
auxou of LU {ibidem, §9; in both cases, and especially in the latter, where the pronoun sounds 
pleonastic, he might have voluntarily omitted those words). 
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If we exclude the above-mentioned passages from the Life of Basil the 
Younger and Michael the Syrian’s chronicle, the issue of the possibility of 
being trapped between Hell and Heaven does not seem to have stimulated 
great speculation in Byzantium, nor is there evidence of any theologian or 
‘highbrow’ author quoting (or referring to) Philentolos’ tale. 72 Nonetheless, 
the manuscript evidence demonstrates that this short story was read by 
“uncountable generations of readers, both monks and secular, from the sev- 
enth Century... until the fall of the By zantine empire”. 73 Even if the exemple 
of Philentolos may have seemed paradoxical to many of those readers, it 
most probably met the ordinary person’s need for answers to questions con- 
cerning aspects of dogma that were not clearly addressed in their basic 
instruction, such as, for instance, “What if my good deeds balanced my 
bad?”, or “Would my alms be sufficient to secure the salvation of my 
soul?”. The reason for the success of such ‘spiritually beneficial tales’ lies 
precisely in their function as Supplements to the ordinary catechism, and in 
their Status as brief compendia for moral guidance. 74 
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SUMMARY 

The spiritually beneficial tale De Philentolo fornicatore, as it was termed by the 
Bollandist fathers, contains quite an original vision of the otherworld, in which a 
man is shown trapped between Hell and Heaven due to the perfect balance of his 
good and evil deeds - that is, on the one hand, his numerous charitable actions, and 
on the other, his repeated sexual sins. This paper aims to provide new insight into 
the origins and the reception of this tale, together with an edition of four Greek 
redactions, viz. BHG 1322w, 1322xd, 1322x and 1322xc, the latter two previously 
unpublished. 


72 It goes beyond the purposes of the present study and the competences of its author to 
search for comparanda for Philentolos ’ tale in the visual arts; I thus leave this task to art 
historians. 

73 Halkin, La vision [see n. 9], p. 60. 

74 In this respect, these historiai psychopheleis functioned exactly as their Western equiv- 
alents, the exempla , as already noted by Ljubarskij, George the Monk as a Short-Story Weiter 
[see n. 66], p. 262; in fact, both traditions contain stories derived “from different literary and 
other sources, including oral tales and folklore stories”, and both “reflect a specific type of 
mentality incorporating not only the doctrinal form of Christianity but, to some extent, its 
populär and vulgär Version”. 
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Appendix I 

GrEEK TEXT OF THE FOUR REDACTIONS 

Of the four redactions that follow, only two -BHG 1322x and 1322xc - are being 
published for the first time. For the convenience of the reader I have chosen to add 
a new Version of BHG 1322w and 1322xd in an edition based on a collation of 
manuscripts previously disregarded by other editors. The earliest attested redaction, 
BHG 1322w (whose attribution to Anastasios the monk / Anastasios of Sinai is 
perhaps reasonable, if not yet demonstrated, as mentioned above) has been handed 
down through several testimonia. For the present edition, I have collated the follow- 
ing: 75 

A = Ambrosianus gr. M 83 sup. (gr. 529), membr ., 14 th c., ff. 144 r -145 v . 76 
B = Parisinus gr. 1596, membr., ll th c., ff. 659-660. 77 


75 I did not have access to the two other copies of this redaction, which are mentioned in 
Binggeli, Recits [see n. 6], p. 136: the Scorialensis Q III 14 ( gemellus of MS London Addit. 
28270, our L according to Binggeli, ibidem ) and the Sinaiticus gr. 450 (which Binggeli, 
ibidem, defines “un parent proche” of MS Coislin 283, our D). It is highly probable that other 
copies of the text (often transmitted without a title and inserted in manuscripts within collec- 
tions of anecdotes, stories and erotapokriseis, which are often poorly catalogued and hardly 
studied) do exist, and possibly A. Binggeli’s edition of the (Pseudo-)Anastasian narrationes 
would provide additions to my list. MS Hierosolymitanus gr. 113 (J), which, albeit recentior 
(it was written in either 1672 or 1678 AD), is still a veiy important witness of collection II 
(i.e. BC) of the narrationes animae utiles attributed to Anastasios, does not contain nr. 15 of 
“collection C”, i.e. our De Philentolo fornicatore (C. Faraggiana di Sarzana, II paterikon 
Vat. gr. 2592, gia di Mezzoiuso, e il suo rapporto testuale con Io Hieros S. Sepulchri gr. 113, 
in BBGG, n.s., 47 [1993], pp. 79-96, viz. p. 96). The same can be said for MS Sinaiticus MT 
21, which contains some other narratives attributed to Anastasios: see A. Binggeli, Un nou¬ 
veau temoin des Narrationes d’Anastase le Sinaite dans les membra disjecta d’un manuscrit 
sinaitique (Sinaiticus MT 6 + MT 21), in REB, 62 (2004), pp. 261-268. 

76 On this manuscript, which was copied in Epirus or in Thessaly, see A. Cataldi Palau, 
Manoscritti provenienti dalla Tessaglia a Milano, in M. D’Agostino - P. Degni (eds), Alethes 
philia. Studi in onore di Giancarlo Prato, Spoleto, 2010, pp. 93-167, esp. pp. 162-163. 
A dating to the 13 th Century was proposed by A. Martini - D. Bassi, Catalogus codicum 
graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae, Mediolani, 1906, t. II, p. 640, nr. 529, and by C. Pasini, 
Inventario agiografico dei manoscritti greci dellAmbrosiana, Bruxelles, 2003, pp. 131-135, 
viz. p. 131 (the latter arguing for the end of that Century). Further bibliographical references 
can be found in C. Pasini, Bibliografia dei manoscritti greci dellAmbrosiana (1857-2006), 
Milano, 2007, p. 285. It contains narrationes animae utiles mostly taken from John Moschos’ 
Spiritual Meadow. The text of BHG 1322w is preceded by BHG 1440y (Interrogandi peri- 
tiores ) at ff. 142 v -143 v and followed by BHG 801c, i.e. [Anast. Sin.] narrat. C 9 = II, 18 
Binggeli (De Mesita, cf. Uthemann, Anastasios Sinaites, 2015a [see n. 6], pp. 478 and n. 1, 
529, and passim ) at ff. 145 v -147 v . 

77 This thick parchment manuscript dates back to the second half of the ll th Century. 
A description is provided by F. Nau, Analyse du manuscrit grec de Paris 1596, in ROC, 7 
(1902), pp. 606-617; see also M. Bandini, La Doctrina ad Antiochum ducem pseudo- 
atanasiana. Tradizione diretta, struttura, datazione, in Prometheus, 23 (1997), pp. 171-187, 
esp. 173-174. It contains (as does its gemellus, or apographon, Marcianus gr. II 70, see infra) 
among other things portions of Palladius’ Historia Lausiaca, Moschos’ Spiritual Meadow, the 
Apophthegmata patrum, the Doctrina patrum, and, at ff. 381-395 the narrationes attributed 
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C = Parisinus Coislin 257, membr., ll th c., ff. 83 v -85 v . 78 
D = Parisinus Coislin 283, membr ., ll th c., ff. 57 r -58 v . 79 
H = Athonensis Vatopedi 38, membr ., 10 th c., ff. 339 r -340 r . 80 
K = Athonensis Vatopedi 14, chart ., 1550 A.D., f. 47 r_v . 81 


to Anastasios of Sinai. Philentolos’ tale begins at line 1 of f. 660 (the numeration is modern, 
without any indication of recto-verso) and ends at f. 661. The text is preceded by other short 
stories and anecdotes (f. 656, inc. : “sutsv 6 aßßäg Zf|vcov öxi ^öyov xcp öscp 6 pova^öt;” 
[cf. fort. BHG 1450zt]; f. 658, inc.: “f| aypUTtvia suasßstav £KÖi5aaK£i* fiauylat; yivsxat 
Ttpö^svog”) and followed by an anecdote De meditatione mortis {BHG 1450a, inc. “Tspcov 
xt q SKdörjxo £7ti xöv köXkov xou ayiou Avxcovtou”, ed. Nau, Analyse du manuscrit grec 
de Paris 1596 [Suite], in ROC, 8 [1903], pp. 91-100, viz. pp. 99-100). 

78 This small-format parchment codex, nicely written in neat, ample handwriting, contains 
parts of Moschos’ Pratum spirituale, the Apophthegmata Patrum and other materials. Philen- 
tolos’ story is preceded by a text whose incipit is (f. 82 r ): “7ispi a.A,2cr|<g 7iap0£vou äyiaq 
öpotcog dycovtaopevri sv xotg aöxou; Flspaan;. Kai xouxo 5s xö ötpyripa aupcpcovcog 
7iapa ttoAAcdv aKrpcocbg BuLoyov”, and whose desinit is (f. 83 v ): “Kai xutuov xai<; xpv 
7tap0£viav aipoupsvatg Kaxa^siTtouaa- Ttapa Xptaxou xou 0£oü tjpcov xöv axscpavov 
SKopiaaxo, cp f\ öö^a Kai xö Kpaxog auv xcp TtavxoKpaxopt rcaxpi Kai xcp ^coorcotcp auxou 
7tV£upaxi vuv Kai aisi icai si q xoug aicovat;”; it is followed by a story whose incipit is 
(f. 85 v ): “0aupdmo<; Tcodvvrjg ö laßai'xrig ppiv öirjyriaaxo öxi KaOs^opsvou pou - cppat 
- sv dKpoxaxcp £p£pcp 7iap£ßa^£v poi xt q d5£A.cpög £K xou povaaxrjpiou £tugk£\|/£C0(; 
^dpiv”). Along the left margin of f. 85 v there is a cryptographic inscription by a hand other 
than that which wrote down the tale. A brief description of this MS is provided in R. Devreesse, 
Catalogue des manuscrits grecs. II, Le fonds Coislin, Paris, 1945, pp. 234-235. 

79 This manuscript is the result of the grouping of different codicological units of diverse 
origins (see Devreesse, Catalogue [see n. 78], pp. 264-266). It contains Moschos’ Spiritual 
Meadow and other writings by several authors (e.g. Euagrios Pontikos, Pseudo-Makarios and 
Makarios of Alexandria). Philentolos’ tale is preceded by Moschus, Pratum spirituale, 102, 
in a Version which does not correspond exactly to the one printed in PG 87, 2960 D {inc. 
f. 57 r : “Mfi^Aovxog x£^£ioua0ai xou dßßd Scocppcoviou xou aocpiaxou”; expl. ibidem : 
“xöv aXrjOtvöv 0£Öv ppcbv, öxi auxcp 7ip£7t£t 5ö^a x£ Kai jrpOGKUvpGK;, vuv Kai d£i Kai 
£ig xoug airnva<; xcbv aicovcov, appv”); and followed, at f. 58 v , by the tale De taxeota seu 
milite redivivo {BHG 1318 = W 010; tit. : “IT£pi xou xa^Emxou”; inc.: “ev xotg xpövou; 
NiKpxa xou 7iaxpiKtou £v Kaxapy£vp [sic] xpg AcpptKf|g”). 

80 This manuscript is in a poor state of Conservation due to exposure to humidity and 
bacteria. For a detailed description, see E. Lamberz, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften 
des Athosklosters Vatopedi, Band I, Codices 1-102, Thessalonike, 2006, pp. 168-183. It is a 
miscellany of ascetical and hagiographical writings, among which Pseudo-Athanasios’ Quaes- 
tiones ad Antiochum, “collection ß” of Anastasios of Sinai’s Quaestions and Answers 
(cf. Anastasii Quaestiones, ed. Richard! - Munitiz [see n. 15], pp. xxiv, xxxm-xxxiv), and 
John Moschos’ Spiritual Meadow. The narration on Philentolos is located between the tale De 
monacho et nepote (corresponding to [Pseudo?-] Anastasios Sinaites’ narratio C 16 [II, 26 
Binggeli] = BHG 1450h = W 915; cf. Uthemann, Anastasios Sinaites, 2015a [see n. 6], 
pp. 575-577 and notes, passim ), whose explicit is at f. 339 r , and the tale De taxeota seu milite 
redivivo (cf. supra, n. 79; tit.: “Tlfipi xou xa^£cbxou”; inc. “ev xou; xpövoig NiKr|xa xou 
7iaxpiKiou £V Kapxay£vp xfj<; AcppiKpg”), whose incipit is at f. 340 r . These folia have been 
damaged by a lengthwise cut in the middle of the page; moreover, some portions of the pages 
close to the external margins are also damaged, and the script there is now illegible. 

81 This paper manuscript was written in 1550 A.D. A description is provided in Lamberz, 
Katalog [see n. 80], pp. 94-100. It contains, among other texts, the “Collection d ” parts of 
“Collection b” of Anastasius of Sinai’s Quaestions and Answers {CPG 7746; see Anastasii 
Quaestiones [see n. 15], pp. xxv, xxvm). The text of BHG 1322w is copied after quaest. 22 
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L = Londinensis Add. 28270, pergam., A. D. 1111, ff. 131 v -133 v . 82 
M = Marcianus gr. 494 (coli. 331), chart ., 13 th c., f. 245 r . 83 
N = Marcianus gr. II, 70 (coli. 1057), pergam., ll th -12 lh c., ff. 246 v -247 r . 84 
R = Philadelphiensis Ridgway 1141, chart., 14 th c., ff. 71 v -72 r . 85 
S = Mosquensis Musei Historici, olim Bibliothecae Synodalis gr. 165 (Vladimir 340), 
chart., 1345 A.D., ff. 109 v -110 r . 86 


of the edition by J. Gretser (Ingolstadt, 1617), reproduced in PG 89, 536 C-540 B (f. 45 v , 
tit. : “Iloia apapxripaxa auyxcopouvxai psxd Odvaxov 5tä xcov ^stxoupycov icai sb/cov 
Kai s^srjpoanvcbv xcov ysvopsvcov wrsp xcov KOipqOsvxcöv;”); a notahile in the right mar- 
gin of f. 49 r reads “sk xou Astpcovapiou” (which Lamberz, Katalog [see n. 80], p. 95, argues 
Stands as a title for the tale). The text ends at f. 47 v with the words “sKtpspopsvr|v anö xou 
acbpaiog auxou cnüopav”, thus omitting the final part of the moral reflections, and is fol- 
lowed by another quaestio beginning with the words: “sk tuöqcov Tpcmcov f\ juopvsta Kat oi 
svimnapoi sv xco avOpdmco yivovxat- KaOcog oi rraxspst; cpaaiv sk xsaadpcov kx?u”. 

82 This manuscript contains selections from Moschos’ Spiritual Meadow and other geron- 
tika, as well as extracts from various hagiographical texts. See description in Nau, Le texte 
grec [see n. 6], pp. 57-59; C. van der Vorst - H. Delehaye, Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum Graecorum Germaniae, Belgii, Angliae, Bruxelles, 1913, pp. 271-272. The tale 
is preceded by a story entitled “7tspi xd>v xptxcov Kai svvdxcov Kai xcov aapaKoaxcbv» (ine. 
f. 129 r ) and followed by a tale entitled “7ispi xou avöpoyuvou xou sv xp (pu?axKq övxot; Kai 
xou ^paxou” (inc. f. 133 v ). 

83 This codex , once part of Cardinal Bessarion’s collection, is described in E. Mioni, Codi¬ 
ces Graeci manuscripti Bibliothecae divi Marci Venetiarum. Codices 300-625, II, Roma, 
1985, pp. 307-318. It is made up of different codicological units and contains, among other 
texts, collections of apophthegmata, vitae and narrations of the desert fathers. The fifteenth 
codicological unit consists of three narrationes animae utiles : De taxeota seu milite redivivo 
(see above, notes 15, 79, 80), Makarios of Alexandria’s Visio de Sorte animarum (BHG 999w) 
at ff. 244 v -245, then Philentolos ’ story at f. 245 r , followed by the Symbolum Nicaenum seu 
Pseudo-Athanasii (ff. 245 r -246 r ). 

84 Description in E. Mioni, Codices Graeci manuscripti Bibliothecae divi Marci Vene- 
tiarum , 1/1, Roma, 1967, pp. 197-204, viz. p. 197; Bandini, La Doctrina [see n. 77], p. 175, 
n. 10, is inclined to attribute it to the 12 Ih c., after a Suggestion of Paolo Eleuteri (see also here, 
p. 187). It contains the Vitae patrum and several collections of narrationes and apophthegmata 
in the same sequence as MS Parisinus gr. 1596 (our B); these two testimonia are very close 
and they are generally believed to be twins (Faraggiana di Sarzana, II paterikon Vat. 
gr. 2592 [see n. 75], p. 86). Indeed, Bandini (La Doctrina [see n. 77], p. 180) mantains that 
the Marcianus (our N) is a copy of the Parisinus (our B). Philentolos’ tale is to be found at 
ff. 246 v -247 r ; it is preceded by a tale de numismate cuiusdam divitis (ff. 245 v -246 v : inc. “qX0s 
tioxs sig TaiOou ävOpconoq nLovmog aTio^svpg”, expl. “ps^sxcovxa qpspag Kai vokxöi;”) 
and followed, as in MS B, by the aneedote BHG 1450a (above, n. 77; inc. f. 247 r : “Tspcov 
xtg SKdOpxo S7ii xöv kö^7iov xou ayiou Avxcoviou”). 

85 A description can be found in I. H. Hall, A Hagiologic Manuscript in the Philadelphia 
Library, in Journal of Biblical Literature, 6 (1886), pp. 3-39, viz. pp. 3-29. It contains geron- 
tika and a treatise on the names of the prophets. It shows similarities with MS S (below, n. 86) 
in its handwriting style and decoration. Philentolos ’ story is preceded, as in other cases (see 
above, notes 79, 80, and 83), by the tale De taxeota (ff. 70 r -71 v ) and followed by a collec¬ 
tion of apophthegmata (f. 72 v , tit. : “Aiqyqpaxa Kai vouOsaiat öalcov 7iaxspcov <7ispi> 
Kaxavu^sax;”; inc. : “Aiqyfiaavxo qpTv xivsg a.5sA,tpoi 7iapaAaßouaiv qpiv sic; TaiOou 
öxi yspcov”). 

86 On this manuscript, see Archim. Vladimir, Sistematiceskoe opisanie rukopisej Mosk- 
ovskoj SinodaVnoj (Patriarsej) biblioteki, I, Rukopisi greceskija, Moskva, 1894, nr. 340, 
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U = Vaticanus gr. 2592, pergam., ll th , ff. 132M34 1 . 87 

V = Leidensis Vossianus F. 46 ,pergam., 10 th c., ff. 121 v -122 r . 88 

Z = Vaticanus gr. 1844, pergam., 12 th c., ff. 88 v -89 v ( scriptio inferior ). 89 

As this recensio is far from complete, it is impossible to provide a stemmatic 
reconstruction of the tradition, which would in any case be a difficult task to accom- 
plish, due to the fact that several manuscripts have handed down contaminated, or 
to some extent re-elaborated versions of the text. The oldest witnesses are H (10 th 
c.) and V (10 th -11 th c.). Halkin based his edition on V and collated four more wit¬ 
nesses, BCDR. He noticed that R is very close to V and supposed that such could 
also be the case with S (which, however, was inaccessible to him), given that the 
three witnesses contain the same writings in the same sequence. My collations con- 
firm Halkin’s hypothesis; R and S share some readings which are not found in V, 
such as ÖL^tav instead of Ss^tq (§15), and neither can be a copy of the other, as 
both have singulär errors. V could thus be the common ancestor of R and S, and of 


pp. 335-344. It contains, in the same sequence as V (below, n. 88), the Historia Lausiaca, the 
Vita Pauli eremitae Thebaidis (BHG 1466), the tale De Taxeota (above, notes 79, 80, 83, and 
85) at ff. 107 v -109 v (ine. “sv xoic; xpövoiq NiKqxa xou Ttaipndoi) sv Kapxayev'p xfjq 
ÄcppiKfjq”), Philentolos’ tale, a collection of apophthegmata (f. 110 r , tit.: “naxspiKÖv f\ 
ksyopsvq napd5siao(;: 5ir|yqpaxa Kai vouOsalai 7iax£pcov öcricov Tispi Kaxavu^scoq”; 
ine.: “Aiqyqaavxo qpiv xivsq dSsJapoi Tiapa^aßoCaiv qpiv sq 'Paiöou öxi f]v xiq yspcov 
7roviKÖt; KaOepgvoq £i q xd cnxri^aia”), Pseudo-Athanasios’ Syntagma ad monachos ( CPG 
2264 = BHG 1445s), the treatise on the names and deaths of the prophets, and Pseudo-Doro- 
theos’ Indices apostolorum. 

87 This manuscript contains the most ancient redaction of the alphabetical collection of the 
Apophthegmata Patrum and the Narrationes attributed to Anastasios the monk (published 
from this manuscript by Heid, Die C-Reihe [see n. 1]; for its role in the transmission of the 
Anastasian collections of tales, see Uthemann, Anastasios Sinaites, 2015a [see n. 6], ad 
indicem). A complete description is provided by P. Canart, Une nouvelle anthologie monas- 
tique: le Vaticanus graecus 2592, in Mus, 75 (1962), pp. 108-129; see also Idem, Nouveaux 
recits du moine Anastase , in Actes du XII e Congres international d’etudes byzantines, Ochride, 
10-16 sept. 1961, Beograd, 1964, pp. 263-271; Faraggiana di Sarzana, 11 paterikon Vat. 
gr. 2592 [see n. 75], pp. 79-96. 

88 A description is provided in K. A. de Meyier, Codices Vossiani Graeci et miscellanei, 
Lugduni Batavorum, 1955, pp. 51-53. It contains, in the same sequence as its probable copies 
R and S, the Historia Lausiaca, the Vita Pauli eremitae Thebaidis (. BHG 1466), the tale De 
taxeota at ff. 120 r -121 v (above, notes 79, 80, 83, 85, and 86; des. “Ö7isA,0r| KaOapcog Tipöt; 
Küpiov, 7rpoyvouq 7ipö xpicov qpspcov xqv iSlav xs^suxqv oi ouv jropsuovxeg Kai 
ecopaKÖxsg a^iörciaxoi rcaxspeq- auxoi qpiv öiqyfjaavxo- cbcps^stai; yapiv.”), Philento¬ 
los ’ tale, a collection of Apophthegmata (beginning at f. 123 r ), then Athanasios’ syntagma, a 
treatise entitled Prophetarnm vita et obitus , and Pseudo-Dorotheos’ Indices Apostolorum dis- 
cipulorumque domini (both of the latter found in S as well, see supra n. 86). 

89 This manuscript is for the most pait a palimpsest. A description is found in Codices 
Vaticani Graeci. Codices 1745-1962, rec. P. Canart, I, Cittä del Vaticano, 1970, pp. 308-314. 
The folia containing Philentolos’ tale were probably written in Southern Italy in the ll lh or 
12 th Century and subsequently were rewritten in the 14 th Century with liturgical works. Philen¬ 
tolos’ tale is inserted within what appears to be a paterikon’, it is preceded at f. 88 r by a text 
beginning with “dSs^cp”, and followed at f. 91 v by another one beginning with the words 
“dös^ 9 Ö(; xi q 7iap£ßa^£v” (both transcriptions are uncertain: Canart, ibidem, pp. 311-312). 
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all the manuscripts which I have examined it may well be the closest to the first 
written Version of the tale. With respect to RSV, the rest of the tradition has intro- 
duced innovations and interpolations. The tale’s title is Ilspi xou <DiA,8VXÖ7ou 
5 07up,7UOU in RSV (the reading ’O^upmou is shared by MSS BMN, whilst other 
manuscripts have ’O^upKOU and still others omit the title); furthermore, at §7 RSV 
read dpapiicov (as in the biblical passage quoted here, Iac 5, 20), whereas 

all other witnesses read apapxlaq peyaXaq. At §2, the words Kai voaoKopstov 
(/-a) Tuoif|aa<; are found in ABDKLNU but are absent in the two antiquiores H and 
V, as well as in the rest of the tradition (CMRS). Though relying on V, F. Halkin 
printed these words in the text; 90 my opinion is that they possibly constitute an 
interpolation and that they may have been present as an interlinear gloss in some 
manuscripts, including the ancestor of the HBN family and that of the ACDKLU 
family (H and C did not include this gloss in the text). HBN share some com¬ 
mon readings and additions (§2, aXXr\v naoav HBN : 7idaav d77r|v rell.; 
§3, dva7tciKcov HBN : Kaxava7iaKcov rell.; §4, xou ptaoKa^ou 8%öpo£j HBN : 
xou ptaoKaXou rell.; §21, xfjg x&ptxoq HBN : xrjq %apäq rell.; §31, xouxcov 
HBN : xouxotq rell.). B and N are probably twins, as they share common variants, 
such as 7eyco for X.sys at §30, Sicmcexe pexa 7rdvxcov instead of §35, daKrjaaxs; 
additions, such as Kai povaxouq (§2), Xoinöv (§10), and onxs paAxxKoi (§33); and 
omissions, such as that of imapxsi (§26). M shares several readings with (H)BN 
and bears several omissions and interpolations. ACDKLU share the significant addi- 
tion of a7iö (/sk) xou acopaxoq (aou) at §24; they also share the omission of xqq 
Xapaq (§21). Other peculiarities are common only to ADKLU, e.g. the addition of 
Kai pa7iaxa sxcov (/sxovxa) (IStav) yuvaiKa (§21) and of 7ra7iv (§8) and the 
omission of auxotq (§14). DLU (each bearing peculiar readings) share common 
readings (e.g. §25, 8K xfjq Kapivoi) xou 7TUpöq instead of xfj q Ko^daecoq; 
§15, sxonaav instead of sxovxa; the addition of xoC aobpaxoq at §35; the omission 
of §35, onv, the latter shared with C); moreover, DU share some additions (§6, 
7tapa; §8, Cmö xou 0eou, and §32, aoi), whilst LU alone read ecoq xou öavdxou 
auxou at §9. K has several unique readings and omissions of entire clauses. A seems 
closer to DU than to C and introduces several mistakes and interpolations of its own. 
I was able to read but a few lines of the text in the scriptio inferior of Z, which 
seems to contain several peculiar readings. 91 


90 The use of Philentolos ’ tale as a source for the foundation of hospitals in Late Antique 
Cyprus (which is found, for instance, in the DHGE article mentioned above, n. 4, and in some 
of the contributions quoted at n. 36) might therefore need to be reconsidered in light of the 
fact that this notation on Philentolos having promoted the construction of a voaoKopsiov 
could be due to an interpolation (though attested early on in the tradition, and possibly plau¬ 
sible in the eyes of the Byzantine readers of the text). 

91 With the help of the Wood’s lamp I was able to read some passages, of which I give 
here a transcription, without correcting the misspellings of the manuscript: “£7ri xou sv 
aylon; ApmStou xou dpxi£7naKÖ7rou [...] yeyovsv xiq OiLsvxoLot; [...] svspyela^ ...] 
87.003V sxsLsuxqas, pf|xs xqq eLeqpoauvq^ [...] apapxla q [...]KÖ\|/a^. noXXr\ ouv 
ysyovsv Kaxd[?] xoi q apxi£p£i<; [...Kfixqaiq xs Kai apcplLs^i^ 7i8pi xouxou, xd>v psv 
Lsyövxcov öxi* £aco0q- siprixai yap öxi sLsqpoauvq dv5pö(; Ka7u\|/si apapxlat; psyakaq, 
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The second redaction, BHG 1322x, has until now remained unpublished. My 
edition is based on the following testimonia : 

E Atheniensis Bibliothecae Nationalis 278, chart., 14 th -15 th c., ff. 98 r -99 r . 92 
O Oxoniensis Bibliothecae Bodleianae Cromwell 10, chart., 16 th c., ff. 133 r -134 r . 93 

This redaction is indeed a rewriting of the previous one, introduced as a liturgical 
reading “for each second Sunday of Lent”, 94 and it presents some new features 
concerning the story’s characters: Philentolos is said to have lived in Constantia 
“since his youngest age” (§1), and the recluse’s name is Serapion. The tone of the 
narration is more pathetic, as can be seen from the words pronounced by the vision- 
ary monk, who says that the vision caused him “much weeping” and “fountains of 
tears” (§10), as well as from some details which enhance the contrast between the 
two otherworld zones. Moreover, the place in which Philentolos is Standing is 
depicted as a “fearful” one {ibidem), whilst the angel is said to be “very beautiful” 
(§13). Of the two testimonia, E and O, the latter has several more omissions and the 
former in general provides a better text. 

A third Version, BHG 1322xc, previously unpublished as well, has to the best of 
my knowledge been handed down by means of a single witness: 

I Athoniensis Iviron 408 (4528 Lampros), chart., 12 th -13 th c., ff. l r -3 r . 95 


xcdv ös avxiksyövxcov öxi* ysyparcxai sv xcp 7ipocpf|xr| Ts^skii)^ öxi- sv cd sbpco aai sv 
aöxcp Kai Kpivco oai. ncoc; ovv kouicov öuvaxöv oco0f|vai xöv pp acpqcrxdgsvov xr\q 
apapxiaq sco<; öavdxou auxou; noXXGv ouv Kat ^sxösvxcov, Kqpuxxsi [f. 90 r ] vriaxslav”. 
This witness could possibly be close to the BHN family. 

92 A brief description is found in A. Sakkelion, Kaxaloyog xcov yeipoypäfpcov xfjg EOvudjg 
BißXioOriKrjQ x//g EXXäöog, Äöfjvai, 1892, p. 49. 

93 This manuscript, dating to the beginning of the 16 lh Century, is a miscellany of writings 
of diverse origins and subject matter (e.g. theology, exegesis and homiletics). A description 
is provided in H. Coxe, Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae pars 
prima recensionem codicum Graecorum continens, Oxford, 1853, coli. 429-433; see also 
I. Aulisa - C. Schiano, Dialogo di Papisco e Filone giudei con un monaco. Testo, traduzione 
e commento (Quaderni di «Vetera Christianorum», 30), Bari, 2005, pp. 117-118; and 
D. Speranzi, Marco Musuro. Libri e scrittura {Supplemento nr. 27 al «Bollettino dei class- 
ici»), Roma, 2013, p. 290 nr. 101 (who excludes that some parts of this manuscript might 
have been written by Marcus Musurus, contrary to what is often reported in bibliographies). 
Philentolos’ tale is preceded at ff. 119 r -132 v by an “anonymi epistola ad Nicodemum respon- 
soria, qui per epistolam ab auctore quaesierat de adulterio” (ine. “Tcp öoicoxdxcp ispep KUpicp 
NiKoöripcp sv Knpicp xaipstv. Ook söst f|pa<; xoaobxov änsysiv äXXßXov 9 lkcov poi, 
dpiaxs”; Coxe, Catalogi [see supra], col. 430), and followed at f. 135 r by the Expositio de 
divino templo by Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonike ( PG 155, coli. 697-749 = St. Symeon 
of Thessalonika, The Liturgical Commentaries [Studies and Texts, 168], ed. and transl. 
S. Hawkes-Teeples, Toronto, 2011, pp. 80-163). 

94 See Binggeli, Recits [see n. 6], pp. 136-137. 

95 This manuscript contains ascetical florilegia, as well as hagiographic and theological 
writings. According to Wortley, The Spiritually Beneficial Tales [see n. 1], pp. 32-33, it can 
be dated around 1200 A. D.; indeed, S. P. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on 
Mount Athos, Cambridge, 1900 [repr. Amsterdam 1966], vol. II, pp. 143-144, dated it to the 
14 th Century. 
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The innovations of this Version concern the setting in Alexandria and the asser- 
tion that the patriarch 96 promoted a one-week period of fasting and prayer in order 
to ask God for a revelation concerning Philentolos’ fate (§4). The names of the 
patriarch and the hermit are omitted. Here too a pathetic notation is added when the 
author depicts the reaction of the people to the recluse’s account: “they shuddered 
and wailed bitterly” (§7), followed by the authorial remark “and we wrote down 
this story so that we would know how to perform good deeds” (§8). 

A fourth redaction, BHG 1322xd, appears within the “Amphilochian” chapters 
(i.e. derived from a sermon written by a certain Amphilochios [Pseudo-Amphilochios 
of Iconium] no later than the ll lh Century) included in Theognostus’ Thesaurus 
(XV, 2,11. 665-700, Munitiz [see n. 13]), which dates between 1204 and 1253 AD. 97 
I have reproduced the text as given by Joseph Munitiz in his edition of the Thesau¬ 
rus, integrating the latter with readings from my collation of MS Venetus Marcianus 
gr. III, 12 (coli. 1267; chart ., A.D. 1467, ff. 280 r -281 r : Q) 98 and MS Vaticanus 
Archivii Sancti Petri C 149 {chart., A.D. 1610-11, ff. 253 v -255 r : P). 99 In this Version 


96 The epithet nanaq might also mean “bishop” or “priest” (see Lampe, Lexicon, s.v.). 

97 See Munitiz, Theognosti Thesaurus [see n. 13], pp. xilx-lxxxvi; J. A. Munitiz, The- 
ognostos, Treasury, Introduction, Translation and Notes {Corpus Christianorum in Transla¬ 
tion, 16), Turnhout, 2014, pp. 14-15; the translation of the story is at pp. 174-175. 

98 It is a miscellany mainly composed of canonical, exegetical and ascetical works. For a 
full description, see E. Mioni, Codices Graeci manuscripti Bihliothecae divi Marci Vene- 
tiarum, 1/2, Roma, 1972, pp. 176-190. Just as in P, the tale of Philentolos is preceded by the 
tale De haptismopueri mortui {BHG 1444x, cf. below, n. 99; ine. f. 279 v : “sv ip AaoöiKcricov 
7iöL£i, 7ip£crßuT£pö(; tic; pv EiAaßpg”; expl. f. 280 r : “ßaaikmav xcbv oupavcov Kai 
7iapauxiKa 7id?av K£Koippxai £V Kupicp”) and introduced by the following words: “op aq 
kgx; p£id tö ßcomapa p x(bv oupavcov ßaaikma- 7ipö yap xou ßairxiapaxog ouöapdx;, 
d/Aa ydp oute KÖXaGiq n&Tiv öiä xö pp £ivai £pya xpg Kokda£cog a^ia- £yvcop£v 8s 
Kal xiva xcbv epikoxpiaxeov £K a7ipoc>8^1a(; xpg xou 7iapaÖ£lc>ou xpucppg Euaxoypaavxa- 
£v auxep p£v a^iog pv KaxoiKpaai 5id xö xpt; £k£ppoauvpg dcpOovov, &XX S p xupavvig 
xpq 7ropV£lag xouxov auxou d.7r£^£VCoa£v” (f. 280 r ). Philentolos’ tale is followed at 
ff. 281 r -284 v by another narratio (tit .: “Sipypoig 7i£pi xpg piciKaKla«; [seil. pvpaiKaKiac;] 
xou i£p£cog Kai xou SiaKÖvou”; ine. : “Oaupaaxög 6 0£Ög £v xoTg dyioig auxou <Psalm. 
68 (67), 36>, eppaiv 6 paKdpiog Aaulb” = Niceta Chartularius, De vindicta diaconi et pres- 
hyteri = BHG 1322d). There follows at ff. 285 r -287 r an aneedote de diaholi poenitentia {BHG 
1445m) and at ff. 287 v -288 r some extracts from the miracles of St Martinus episcopus {BHG 
1181, cf. below, n. 99). Philentolos’ text contains frequent spelling errors, which I have not 
recorded in the apparatus. 

99 This manuscript had already been used by Munitiz; my readings are somewhat different 
from his. A complete description is provided in P. Canart, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs 
de VArchivio di San Pietro {ST, 246), Cittä del Vaticano, 1966, pp. 35-39; see also Wortley, 
The Spiritually Beneficial Tales [see n. 1], p. 34; Munitiz, Theognosti Thesaurus [see n. 13], 
pp. xix-xxi and lxiv-lxv; Aulisa - Schiano, Dialogo [see n. 93], pp. 165-167. It is a mis¬ 
cellany containing numerous apophthegmata and narrationes, among which the collection of 
tales attributed to Paul of Monembasia (ff. 5 r -98 r ), some tales pertaining to the collections 
attributed to Anastasios the monk and extracts from Moschos’ Pratum Spirituale', ff. 54-60 
are a selection from Theognostos’s Thesaurus. The tale of Philentolos is preceded by some 
narratiunculae concerning the topic of death and visions of the otherworld (Macarii de poenis 
inferni, cf. BHG 999s, at ff. 241 v -242 v ; Macarii visio de sorte animarum, cf. BHG 999w, at 
ff. 242 v -253 r ; [Anastasii monachi] De haptismo pueri mortui, cf. BHG 1444x, ed. F. Nau, in 
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the story takes place in Constantinople, which may be due to Intervention on the 
part of the redactor or simply to the fact that confusion between the names of Con¬ 
stantia and Constantinople occurred at some point in the tradition (perhaps due to 
the erroneous interpretation of an abbreviated form); the same setting is provided 
in the versions by George the Monk and Michael Glykas, BHG 1322y. The bishop’s 
name is not recorded, and the name of the hermit is Maioumas (§8). The redactor 
shortened the original account, introducing a few particulars of his own, for instance 
the notation on the indescribable “delight” and “perfume” of Heaven (§10) and the 
adjective “insatiable” to qualify Philentolos’ TüdOoq xfjc; TtopVEiac; (§3). 


Post scriptum 

After this article was completed I came upon a mention of George the Monk’s 
account of the tale in R.-J. Lilie, Reality ancl Invention. Reflections on Byzantine 
Historiography , in DOP, 68 (2015), pp. 157-210. Lilie is possibly right when he 
suggests that George might have decided to include the story De eleemosynario 
fornicatore in his treatment of Patriarch Germanos’ reign “to enrich the patriarch’s 
biography with this anecdote and make it more vivid” (p. 198), and that “the Patri¬ 
arch merely serves as a point of reference for time and place, playing no other role 
in the narrative” (p. 208, n. 191). It is not true, however, that “the anecdote is also 
found in John Moschos’s Pratum spirituale ” (p. 198). 


ROC, 8 [1903], pp. 82-83, which begins at f. 253 r with the words: “ev xf| Aaoöucalcöv 
jrpsaßuTSpöt; nc; f\v sCAaßpc;” and ends at f. 253 v with the words: “ßacn^siav xoiv 
oupavcov Kai 7iapauxiKa 7raA.iv KSKoippiai sv Kuplcp”) and is followed by a short biogra¬ 
phy of St Martinus, bishop of Terrae ina, which also describes a miracle performed by him 
(corresponding to BHG a 118le = Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum, ed. H. Delehaye, nov. 
10, coli. 211-212; inc. f. 255 r : “6 öaioc; Mapxivoc; nävict xd xfjös KaxaA.i7icbv”; des. 
f. 256 r : “6 5s syspösic; dispsivsv £7ii tto^u ßioxsucov Kai suxapiaxcov xeo Oscp”)- 
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1. BHG 1322w 


SlGLA 

A = Ambrosianus gr. M 83 sup. 

B = Parisinus gr. 1596 
C = Parisinus Coislin 257 
D = Parisinus Coislin 283 
H = Athonensis Vatopedi 38 
K = Athonensis Vatopedi 14 
L = Londinensis Addit. 28270 
M = Marcianus gr. 494 (coli. 331) 

N = Marcianus gr. II 70 (coli. 1057) 

R = Philadelphiensis Ridgway 1141 

S = Mosquensis Musei Historici, olim Bibi. Synodalis gr. 165 (340 Vladimir) 
U = Vaticanus gr. 2592 
V = Leidensis Vossianus Fol. 46 


Ilspi xou <PtA,svxöLoo ’OLupirioo 

[1] ’Etci xou ev dyloiq Äpicaöioi) xou dpxisrci<TKÖ7iou ysyovsv nc q Oi^svxotax; 
sv xf| Kcovaxavxla Ä,8yöpsvo<; 6 xou ’O^upTclou, [2] noXXa xpppaxa sic; tcxcox°uc; 
Kai öpcpavouc; Kai si q näuav o.XXr\v suasßsiav aKop7uaa<;, [3] Kai änX&q 
näaav auxoü xpv eiaoöov 8K xs yfjc; Kai OaMxxrj^ Kai Ttpaypaxelac; Kai xcoplcov 
Kai TiAoicov sic; suasßetc; %peiaq KaxavaAiaKCöv. [4] ’EE, svspyslag 5s xou 
piaoKd^ou 8ix£v xö rtdOog xr\q Ttopveiac;. [5] Eig yppag ouv s^Ocbv exe^eoxrjasv, 
|if|x s xfjc; s^srjpoaovric; 7tauadpsvO(;, pfjxs xfp q apapxiag d7ioKÖ\|/ac;. 


Tit. sic RSV (sed possis et ’O^upTiou legere in R), Ilspi xou Ot^svxö^ou ’O^upirou HL, 
Ilspi ’O^upjuou xou OtLsvxö^ou BN, Ilspi xou OtLsvxöLou xou DLuptrou D, Ilspi 
OiA<svxö^ou xou ’OLupjriou M, om. ACKU 1 ’Erci] post hoc xoig xpovoiq add. K I xou 
dpxiSTiiaKÖTiou om. A, xou STUcncÖTtou MR, xou dpxi£7ncncÖ7rou Ku7ipou BDKLN, xou 
dpxiSTtiaKÖTtou Ku7ipcov H I ysyovsv] sysvsxo K I xf|] om. ABHN I Lsyöpsvog] ysyovöxoc; 
Kai ^syöpsvog M I 6 om. ABDN I ’OAupTclou] ’OAupjtou ABCDHKLNU 2 no'k'ka] ouv 
add. L I 7ixcoxo5c; Kai opcpavouc;] opcpavoug Kai Tixcoyo^g K, xouc; tixcüxouc; k. 6. L, Kai 
povaxoui; add. BN I näcsav aAAr|v] aAArjv 7idaav BN, nisi fallor et H I cncopTtlaac;] 
öiacjKOpTtlaac; A, üKop7u^cov K, Kai voaoKopsiov (voaoKopiov L, voaoKopsia BN) 
Tioipaac; add. ABDKLNU 3 xf]v] om. MRS I öa^dxxrjc;] QaXäaur\q ABHLN I 
jrpaypaxsiac;] 7rpaypaxstcov A, verba Trpaypaxslag usque ad ttLoIcov om. K I Kai x©pta>v] 
om. ABHMN I Kai 7rLolcov] Kai Aoirccbv add. A I KaxavaMcrKCOv] ava^iaKcov BHN : 
dvlLtaKS M, avsMoKS (transp. ante xpsiag) A 4 xou piaoKa^ou] sxöpou add. BHN, 
StaßöAou add. L 5 sic; yfjpac; ouv sLGcbv] sic; yqpag (yfjpog C) ouv Xoinöv sLöcbv 
CDLU, sic; yfipag ouv s^pLuGcbg K, yrjpdaac; ouv Aoitcöv A I sxs^suxrjasv] sxs^suxr|as 
^ouröv K I xqv apapxlag] apapxtav BDHKN I d7ioKÖ\|/ac;] om. A, syKoyag K 
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[6] noMfi ouv jcspi auxou ysyovsv 7iapä xoig £7uioKÖ7ioig Kai xd) 
dpxis^iaKOTrcp ^fjxrjcrig xs Kai apcpiA^ig, [7] xcov psv Xsyövxcov öxi- «’EacbOri- 
siprjxai yäp öxi sA,sr|poauvr| avSpög KaXvyei nTajOog apapxuov», [8] xcov 5s 
avxiXsyövxcov öxi- «Tsyparcxai sv xd) Ttpoipfixr) ’Is^ski f\X öxi- sv cb supco as, 
sv xouxcp Kai Kpivd) as. [9] Kai Ttcog Suvaxöv acoöfjvai xöv pf] acpiaxöpsvov xfjg 
apapxiag scog Oavaxou;» [10] IIoÄAd>v ouv ^sxOsvxcov, Krjpuxxsi vrjaxsiav Kai 
X,ixf]v ö apxi£TaaK07i0(;, [11] Srjtabaag Kai sic; xd povaaxfjpia Kai rtpög xoug 
axuMxac; Kai syK^siaxoug, Ssr|0f]vai xou 0sou xou yvcopiaai Si 5 a7tOKaA,u\|/scög 
xtvog sv noioiq xd Kaxa xöv xs^suxfjaavxa U7rapxouatv. 

[12] Kai xouxou ysvopsvou dTusKa}a)\|/sv ö 0sög xco Soutao auxou aßßa 
Kaioupd), syKSKTisiapsvcp si q Äppöxcoaxov, [13] av5pi svapsxco Kai S7ii 
Xpövoug noXXobq sv xco köAjcco xou ayiou Ävxcoviou rcspav xou KAuapaxocg xqg 
’EpuOpag ®aXö.G<jr\q 5iaxpii|/avxi. [14] Kai psxaaxsiAapsvog xöv öaiov 
ÄpKdSiov Kai xoug aöv auxd) £7riOKÖ7COUg, Siqyfiaaxo auxoig Asycov- 


7 s^srjpoaovri avSpög : cf. Eccl 17, 22 I KaAu\|/si - apapxicbv : Iac 5, 20; cf. 1 Pe 4, 
8 8 ev cp - Kpivd) ge : cf. Ez 18, 24-26; cf. e.g. Theodorus Studita, Epistulae , 539, 28 

Fatouros; Georgius Monachus, Chronicon, p. 747, 2 de Boor 


6 7i£pi auxou] 7i£pi xouxou AK, L (transp. post öpcpi^E^ig), transp. M (vide infra) 1 7iapa 
(om. K) xoig £7iiaKÖ7ioig Kai (Tiapd add. DU) xco dpxiSTiioKÖTicp (xou apxiSTUGKÖTiou R)] 
Tiapd x£ xou etugkötiou Kai xcov etugköticov A, Tiapd xoig ETiioKÖTioig Kai Tiap’auxd) xco 
etugkötico L, 7iapd xcov E7UGKÖticüv 7i£pi auxou M I ^f|xr|oig x£ Kai apcpi^E^ig] post 
ygyovg transp. A (omissis x£ Kai apcpl^E^ig) M (omisso xe) 7 öxi] om. H I avSpög] om. 
M I TrA.f|0o(g dpapxicov] apapxiag psyalag ABCDHKLMNU 8 xcov Se] TiaXiv add. 
ADKLU I dvxi^Eyövxcov] ^Eyövxcov K I öxi] öxi ö Tipocpf|xr|g A,sy£i M, omissis verbis 
ysypaTixai usque ad öxi I reypaTixai] ötiö xou 0eoö add. DU I EUpco ge] ge EUpco M I ev 
xouxcp Kai] om. BCDHNU, ev auxcp Kai KL, ev xouxcp A, ekeige M 9 7rco<g Suvaxöv] 
Ticog Xoinöv Suva xöv BN, xrccxg Suvaxöv Xoitiöv ACHU, xrcocg ouv Suvaxöv A,ouiöv L, nd>q 
ouv Suva xöv K I xöv] om. K I aipioxapEvov] a7iooxdvxa A I apapxiag] Tiopviag M I öcog 
Oavaxou] öcog xou Oavdxou auxou LU 10 ^EyOsvxcov] 7i£pi auxou ^£/0evxcov M, 
xoiouxcov ^a^r|0£vxcov A, ^exösvxcov Kai dvxipr|0£vxcov U, Kai Exspcov pqpöxcov 
^exOsvxcov Tiap’auxcov L I KTjpuxxEi] A,omöv add. BN I vpoxEiav Kai A,ixt)v] )axqv Kai 
vrjGXEiav H, ouva^iv Kai )axqv Kai vqoxEiav A, vqoxEiav Kai Xixi)v Kai ouva^iv DKLU, 
vr|GX£iav N, Guva^iv B I ö apxiSTiioKOTiog] ÄpKÖSiog add. A 11 Kai gig] sieg öXa 
(Kai omisso) ADL, Kai gig öXa U, gig 7idvxa (Kai omisso) K I povaoxppia] auxou add. D 
I Tipög] om. ABMN, Eig S I EyK^EiGxoug] om. M, EyK^poxag U, EyK^EiGxoug HLRSV I 
SEqOfjvai xou 0eou] xou Sgriöpvai 0eou M, S£T|0f]vai xm 0eco CD I xivog] om. A, xivög 
auxeov L, xivi K, qui pergit iva iScogi xöv xE^guxqGavxa ev oioig KaKoig unapxsi I xd] 
om. S I xE^EUxqoavxa U7idpxouGiv] a7i£}i0övxa eig! A, Ö7i£^0övxa UTidpxouGi 
BNU 12 aßßa] xco aßßa BDHKLMN I Kaioupco] Ka'ioupa ABN, K a.c., Ka'ioupcp 
avSpi 7iavap£xcp LU, ÄKaKicp M I ÄppöxcoGxov] ÄppcoxoGXÖv C, ÄpöxcoGxov A, 
Apögxoxov U, AppÖGXOxov H, appov x®Gxqv M 13 avSpi EvapExcp] EvapExco tan- 
tum M, avSpi 7iavap£xcp transp. L (vd. supra), a. Tidvu EvapExcp M, a. TiavapExcp ADKU I 
Xpövoug 7ioMoug] xpövoig 7ioA,X.oig AK I ’Epu0pag] VEKpag M I 5iaxpi\(/avxi] 
Siaxpi\|/avxog BCDHLN, aGKqGavxi A 14 Kai] ög Kai K I Sir|yf|Gaxo] Sipysixo 
KLU, fort, et A (vix dispicio: an potius SiqyqGaxo?) I auxoig om. ADKLU I ^Eycov] öxi 
add. A 
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[15] «öscoppcrai ps xfj vukti zamr\ cbg sv skgtögsi xÖ7iov xiva, 5s^ia psv 
exovxa TcapdSeiaov, dSipypiov KäXXoc, nspiKsipsvov, [16] s£, sucovupcov 5s 
Kapivöv xiva i)7Cspa7rxouGav, p<; f] cpA,ö^ scpGavsv scoc; xcbv vscpsAxiiv [17] Kai 
xöv xsXeuxfjaavxa iaxdpsvov psGCö apcpoxspcov Kai axsvi^ovxa 7ipö<; xöv 
7iapa5siaov Kai axsva^ovxa. [18] ’Ev xco ouv Gisva^siv auxöv öpcb xiva 
^ap7ipocpöpov S7uaxavxa Kai ^syovxa 7rpöc; auxöv* [19] “Maxpv Gxsva^sic;. Oi) 
noXXäKiq gs svouGsxouv Xsycov Elauaai xpc; Ttopvsiac;; [20] 15ou 5ia psv xpc; 
s?isppoGUvp<; s^uxpcoGpc; xpc; yssvvpc;* [21] 5iä 8s xö pp äTuoGxpvai as xpc; 
7ropvsiac; SGxspp0pc; xpc; xapaq xou TiapaSsioou”». 

[22] ÄKOuoaxcooav ol Xsyovxs q öxi* «Kav 7iopvsuco, 5i5a> sXsppoouvpv Kai 
ocb^opai». [23] ÄA/p0p<; s^sppoouvp soxiv iva 7tpö Ttavxcov sauxöv sXspopc;* 
öxi Tiaaa dpapxia f|v dv 7ioipop avGpcüTtoc;, skxöc; xou ocopaxöc; soxiv* 6 5s 
7topvsucov, cppoiv, sic; xö i'öiov ocbpa apapxavsi. [24] Ti saxiv sic; xö i'öiov 


23 ö 5s jropvsucov - apapxavsi : 1 Cor 6, 18 24 xl saxiv - arcopav] cf. Anastius 

Sinaita, Quaestiones , 38, p. 91, 7-10 Richard]“ - Munitiz 


15 öscoppoai ps] siöov sv A, öscopfjaal poi (subintellige f|v vel sxuys) fortasse corri- 
gendum cum Muralt (vd. Georgii Monachi Chronicon, p. 747, 11, de Boor, app.) I SKOxaasi] 
ysvöpsvog add. K I töttov xivd] ycbpav xiva D, 7is5id5a xsLsiav aypou U, 7is8ia5a xiva 
öscopsiv K, om. L I Ss^id] 8s£iäv RS, sk ös^icbv KU, Ss^iöv L I syovxa 7iapa5siaov] 
TiapdSsiaov syovxa A, syouaav 7iapd5siaov DLU I aöipypxov] avsKÖipypxov M I 
7ispiKsipsvov] Ksicxppsvov A 16 sucovupcov] apioxspa add. A I Kdpivöv xiva] 
Kapivov 7iupöc; I R ÖTispdTixouoav] U7ispava7ixouoav M, U7ispd7isipov A, ujuspd7ixouaa 
R I p cpA-ö^] p Kscpa^f] f|xoi p (pTcöE, K I xcbv vscps^cbv] oupavcbv M, xou oupavou add. L, 
Kai psaov xouxcov imspÖTisipov, dypi xou oupavou cpödvouaav add. A 17 Kai xöv] 
xöv 5s avSpa xöv U I psacp (sv psacp BCDHLM: sppsacp NU, psaov R) I apcpoxspcov 
Kai] om. A I axsvi^ovxa] SipvsKäx; add. M I Tipöc;] sig BHLN I axsva^ovxa ] TiiKpcbc; 
axsvd^ovxa U, sk ßaöouc; axsvd^ovxa L, Tupoaxsvd^ovxa K 18 ’Ev xcp oöv] sv xcp 
youv DLU, sv youv xcp C, sv xouxoic; youv A I axsva^siv auxöv] om. A I öpco] öpa DV I 
Tipöc; auxöv] auxöv H, auxcp ABMN 19 paxpv] xi paxpv ACDKL, xl paxpv vuv U I 
verba oi) usque ad Tiopvsiac; om. KL I as svouÖsxouv] aoi s. BHN, 8. as D I ^sycov] om. 
M I Tiauaai xpc; Tiopvsiac;] xpc; 7iopvlac; 7iauaaa0ai M, Ö7ioaxa xpc; apapxiac; D, pp tioisic; 
xouxo, Kai paXiaxa s^cov yuvaiKa C, a7iöa0i'|xi xpc; 7iovspdg 7ipd^scog A, a7iöaxp0i xpc; 
apapxiac; U 20 i5ou] i. ouv AD, i. ^syco aoi öxi K, ^ouröv i. U, i. ^syco aoi L I psv] 
om. D I s^sppoauvpc;] aou add. DL I xfjc; (2)] sk xpc; U 21 as] om. ADRU I xpc; 
Tiopvsiag] Kai pa^iaxa s/ovxa iöiav (sycov A) yuvaiKa add. ADKLU I xpc; yapac;] om. 
ACDKLU, xpc; xdpixog BHN 22 ÄKOuaaxcoaav] xauxa add. U, xoivuv add. L I öxi] 
om. KMU I 7iopvsuco] 7iopvsuaco N I 5i5co] 5i5co BNU, äXXa 8i5co DL, aXXa 7iapsxco K, 
Tioicb A 23 ÄA,p0pc;] p a. ABCDHLMNU I saxiv] auxp saxiv A, saxiv aya7ipxs L I 
7ipö 7idvxcov] Tipö xcbv äXXcov A I sauxöv] as auxöv L, ante Tipö Tiavxcov transp. U, asauxöv 
K I s^spapg] s^spasic; R I öxi] om. ADKLU I Ttaaa apapxia] 7idaa (n. psv A : n. ydp L) 
dpapxia ADLMU, 7idaav apapxiav R cett. jidaav ydp apapxiav K I dv] om. DMLU I 
Tioipap] noipasi ACDMSRU I cppaiv] om. ABHKMNR, post dpapxia transp. L, i.l. add. 
S, vix dispicitur in R ob lacunam codicis 24 xi saxiv sic; xö löiov acopa (sic; om. U)] 
om. CLK, xi saxiv sic; xö iSiov acopa apapxavsiv H, 5id xi A I öxi] öxi (baavsi M, pxoi 
DK I xpc; (1)] ter praebet K I xpc; (2)] om. K I aapKÖg] xouxsaxi xpc; a. L I aou] om. AK, 
auxou M I cöaavsi] om. M, cnadv si q RS 1 7ipoaaysic;] Tipoaaysi AKR, 7ipoaaypc; LS I sic; 
7iopvsiav (7iopviav M) SKcpspopsvpv] sic; Tiopvsiav SKCpspopsvpv a7iö xou acopaxöc; aou 
(auxou K) CDKLU, sk xou aobpaxog A I a7iopav] hic desinit textus in K 
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acopa; "Oxi e£, aircp; xp; oucria; ip; crapKÖ; aou cbaavei 0uciiav nvä Tipoaayei; 
icp 5iaßöXco, xpv sic; Ttopveiav SKcpepopevpv anopav. [25] Kai pp poi sitttjc; 
öxi- «Ei0s Kaycb änaXXaycb pövov xp; KO/^aaeco; Ka0aTcsp KÖKeivo;, Kai peya 
poi ecmv». [26] Ti Xeyei;, dv0pco7T8; Meya croi imap/ei xö axepp0pvai Tiupö;; 
[27] ’Eycb ?csyco öxi xa?cS7id)T8pov paAAov fmap^ei xö axepp0pvai ae xp; 
ßaai^ela; xd>v oöpavcöv rncep pupia; Kapivou; Kai Ko^aaei;. [28] Ti yap 
xoöxoo eXeeivöxepov xoö ei; aicbva; aicbvcov axepp0pvai as xou 0eoö; [29] e O 
0eö; cpcb; saxiv- ö 5e axepoöpevo; xou cpcoxö; sv aKoxia 7iavxco; eupiaKSxai. 

[30] Mp ouv ?csys öxi apKsi aoi a7taAAaypvai xp; yeevvp;- xa/a yap Kai 
xd vfi7iia rcaacbv xcbv aipeaecov cb; avapapxr|xa ^uxpodvxai xp; ysevvp;, ei; 
5s ßaai7,eiav oupavcbv ouk eiaepxovxai. [31] Aoi7iöv pp 0e^e xouxoi; eivai 
auvap!0pio;- äXXä xp; apapxia; a7iöaxp0i. [32] ’Akouoov xou Xpiaxou 5ia 
axöpaxo; nafAou Xeyovxo;- [33] Mf] uXavauOs- ouxs Tuöpvoi, ouxs poi/ol, 
ouxs apaevoKoixai, ouxs 7tAsovsKxai, ou ?coi5opoi, ou pe0uaoi ßaaiXeiav 
0sou K?cppovoppaooai. [34] Kai STiiatppayi^ei ö Xpiaxö; Xeycov- e O oupavö; 
Kai p yf| 7tapeXeuaovxai, oi öe ?cöyoi pou pf] 7iapeX,0coaiv. [35] Aouröv ouv 
eippvpv aaKpaaxe Kai xöv ayiaapöv, ou oudei; ö\|/sxai xöv Kupiov. 


25 KaöajiEp KaKsivo; : cf. Dan 3, 24-49 29 6 0sö; - saxiv : 1 Joh 1,5 33 pf] 

Ti^avdaös- K^ppovoppaouai : cf 1 Cor 6, 9-10 34 6 oupavö; - 7rapsA.0coaiv : Mt 24, 

35 I sippvpv - Kupiov : Hebr 12, 14 


25 Kai pf| poi sutp;] Kai ppösi; ^sysxco A I Ei'ös Kaycb äno.XXay(b pövov] si'08 Kaycb 
(xouxo 7iS7iov0a add. L) pövov a7ra?Aaycb DLU, si0s Kdycb a7tp>Aaypv A, si0s Kaycb 
änaXXö.yü) M I xp; KO/Uxasco;] om. DLU I verba Ka0Ö7iep usque ad [29] supiaKSxai om. 
M I köksivo;] sksivo; BDNLU, et post hoc sk xp; Kapivou xou Tiupö; add. DLU I Kai 
psya poi] psya^a poi U I saxiv] urcapysi DLU 26 imapxei] om. BN, saxi M, saxiv 
H I xö axsppbqvai] xou a. MHLU I 7iupö;] xou n. BCDHLMNU 27 ’Eycb] 5s add. 
BDHLMNU I öxi] om. M I pödAov U7idpxsi] U7iapxsi [läXXov DRU I xö axsppbqvai] xou 
a. BNLU I as] om. DRM I xp; ßaailsia; xcbv oupavcbv (x. ou. om. D)] xp; ßaai^sia; xou 
0sou Kai xcbv aicovicov aya0(bv L, xou 7ipoacb7iou xou 0sou U, xou 0sou M I pupla;] 
pupiou; LS I Kaplvou; Kai Ko^aasi;] Ko^öasi; Kai Kaplvou; BMN 28 xou] om. D I 
aicbva;] aicbva BHNR, aicbva S I aicbvcov] om. M, aicbvo; BHNS I axsppbqvai] 
a7ia}Aoxpicö0qvai DLU I as] om. BDN (nescio an et H), ante axsppbqvai praebet 
S 29 axspoupsvo;] uaxspoupsvo; L I sv] xp add. CDLMU I 7idvxco;] ante sv transp. 
M, tiövxoxs BN (nescio an et H, vix dispicitur) 30 ^sys] ^syco BN, dya7ipxs add. L I 
aoi] poi BCDHLMNU I ÖJiaTAaypvai] Kciv add. M ut videtur I verba xdxa usque ad [31] 
auvapidpio; om. M I ^uxpouvxai] psv add. L I ßaailsiav] ßaai^siav 5s DLU, ßaailsia; 
R 31 0sA,s] 0s^sxai R I xouxoi;] xouxcov BHN I xp;] xoi; psv L I a7iöaxp0i] xp; 5s 
dpsxp; sju^aßou add. L 32 ’AKOuaov] ökous youv L I xou] om. D I axöpaxo;] xou 
a. L I IlaiAou] xou siAoyppsvou IlafAou M I ^syovxo;] aoi X. DU 33 poi^oi] ouxs 
pa^aKoi add. BN I ouxs dpasvoKoixai] om. U I ouxs 7i^sovsKxai] om. BCDHMNU I ou 
(1)] ouxs BHN I ou ^oiöopoi] post ou ps0uaoi transp., dein ouy ap7iays; ou tt^sovskxs; 
add. L I ou (2)] ouxs BN, nescio an et H I ps0uaoi (ps0oiaoi H)] ou pa^aKoi add. M I 
0sou] ou add. BCDLMU (rasuram exhibet N) 34 ö Xpiaxö;] Xpiaxö; BN (ante hoc 
lac. H)] ö 0sö; D, ö Xpiaxö; Kai uiö; xou 0sou ö Kupio; ppcov M I ^sycov] öxi add. 
CLU 35 ouv] om. CDLU I aaKpaaxs] a. aya7rpxoi L, aaKpacopsv C, aaKsixai H, 
öicoKsxs psxa 7idvxcov BN I ayiaapöv] xou acbpaxo; add. DLU 
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2. BHG 1322x 


SlGLA 

E = Atheniensis Bibliothecae Nationalis 278 
O = Oxoniensis Bibliothecae Bodleianae Cromwell 10 


Aöyog xcov ayicov 7raxep<DV Tiepi d7ioKaA,6\|/eci><; acoxppiag \|/dxp<;. 

Aeyexai KopiaKp Seuxepa xcov vpaxeiSv. Kopie, eiAöypaov. 

[1] ’Etüi xou sv dyloiq naxpoc; ppcbv ÄpKaSioo dpxi£7n<TKÖ7ioi) yeyove xxq 
Oi^evxo^og sv xp Kcovaxavxia sk veapag p^iKiac; aöxoö, vmfjpxsv öe 6 xoö 
’OMpTUOi). [2] YloXXa xpppaxa eig xoug Ttxcoxoug Kai öpcpavoög Kai a nX&q 
Tiaaav xpv 7ispiouaiav aöxoö aKop7iiaac; pv TrepiSKSKxpxo sk xe yr\q Kai 
Oa^daapg Kai 7rpaypaxeiac; Kai /copicov Kai ttAoIcöv eiq eöaeßeig xP £ * a( ^ 
KaxavaXlaKCOv, [3] e£, evepyeiac; 5e xou piaoKaXoi) diaßo^oo eixev xö 7ra0o<; 
xpg 7iopvelag. [4] Etc; yppag oöv eXOcbv exeA,euxpae, ppxe xpv eA,eppoa6vpv 
7raocrapevog, ppxe xf]v apapxlav eyKovi/ag. 

[5] noUfi öe 7iepi aöxoö eyevexo 7rapa xcov sKsiae 87uaKÖTccov dpqnßoAaa, 
xcov pev A,8yövxcov öxi- «’EacoOp- yeypaitxai yap öxi eA,eppoaövp avöpög 
KaA,6i|/8i apapxiag psya^aq», [6] xcov öe A,eyövxcov öxi- «TeypaTcxai ev xcp 
7ipocppxp ’Is^SKipA, öxi- ev cp eöpco ae, Kpivco cre. Kai 7rcoc; Xouiöv öövaxai 
aco0pvai ö pp acpiaxapevog xpg apapxiag seng Oavaxoo;» [7] Kai no'kXfov oöv 
^8x0svxcov, Kppöxxei vpcrxeiav ö dpxiSTricrKOTrog, öpXcoaag Kai ei q xd 
povaaxppia Kai 7ipög xoög axiAlxag Kai pova^ovxac; Kai xoög ev G7ipA,aloi<; 
övxag öepOpvai xcp 0ecp xou yvcopiaai öi’dTuoKa^oxi/ecoc; xivog xcov Ttaxepcov sv 
7ioioig xötcok; xöv xe^euxpaavxa Ö7rapx£iv. 

[8] Kai xoöxou yevopevou, äneKaXvyev ö 0eög xcp öaicp 7iaxspi ppcov dßßa 
Eepamcovi sv arcp^aicp tx 0cn *pt övxi eyKSK^eiopevco, avöpi evapexcp, öq exci 
Xpövoic; 710 /Uang sv xcp köäjtco xoö ayiou Ävxovlou eraOe^exo 7ispav xoö 
KXuopaxog xpg ’EpuOpag ©ataxoapg öiaxpivj/ag. [9] Mexaaxei^apevog ouv xöv 
öaiov ÄpKaöiov Kai xoug ouv auxcp övxag stugköttouc; Kai nävxaq xobq Ttioxoug 
Tiaxepag Kai öaloug, öipypaaxo auxoig ?isycov- [10] «’Ev koXXco KXavdpcb Kai 
Tipyaiq SaKpdcov, TivsopaxiKoi ppwv aös^cpoi Kai naxspst;, sOscbppaa xp vi)Kxi 
xadxp cbq sv SKaxaasi poi) ysvopsvoo xötuov xiva cpoßspöv, ös^ia psv sxovxa 


5 s^sppoauvp dvöpöt; : cf. Eccl 17, 22 I Koduj\|/ei - psya^aq : Iac 5, 20; cf. 1 Pe 4, 8; 
cf. e.g. Ps.-Athanasius, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem, PG 28, 652 6 sv cp - Kpivco 

äs : cf. Ez 18, 24-26; cf. e.g. Theodorus Studita, Epistulae , 539, 28 Fatouros; Georgius 
Monachus, Chronicon , p. 747, 2 de Boor 


1 5 0^6p7rou] ’OMpTioD mss. 8 xcp öaicp Tiaxspi ppcov aßßd Espa7iicovi] xöv öaiov 
7iaxspa ppcov aßßav Sspa7ricova mss. I sv aTupAalcp xocrx©] pro sv Äppoyoaxcp scili- 
cet 10 adipypxov köA^oc;] aSipypxov Ka^öv mss. (an potius döipypxcp KdA^si legen- 
dum?) 
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TtapdSsioov, d5if|yr|TOV KäXXoq 7r£piK£Koaprjpsvov, [11] sv xfj dpiaxspa 
Kapivöv xiva imspdTtxooaav Kai xf]v cp^öya aöxfjg s^arcxouaav scoq xcov 
vsipstabv xoö oöpavou- [12] Kai siSov xöv xsXsuxfjaavxa iaxapsvov ava psaov 
xcov apcpoxspcov, Kai axsvl^ovxa sie; xöv TiapaSsioov Kai axsva^ovxa iriKpcoq. 
[13] ’Ev xcb oöv axsva^siv auxöv öpcb xiva ?axp7ipo(popoövxa surjSfj rcavu 
STuaxavxa Kai /^syovxa 7ipö<; auxöv- [14] “Maxrjv axsva^siq, cb dvGpcoics. Oi) 
7roMiaKiq 08 8voi)08xr|oav oi ispsic; ^syovxsq- Ilauaov xfjq rtopvsiaq Kai 
psxavörjaov Txpöc; Kupiov; [15] So 5s oök rjKouaaq auxcbv Kai oi)K dnsoxriq 
dTü’aöxfjq scoq Gavaxou- Kai i5ou 5ia psv zf\q s}isrjpoa6vr|q oou fj^icbGrjg 
ßX,87i8iv xöv napaSsioov Kai s^uxpcoGpc; xf \q yssvvriq xou Tiupöq- 5ia 5s xö pp 
&7coaxfjvai 08 xqq 7iopvslaq saxspfjGrjg xfjg xpucpfjq xou 7iapa5siaou.”» 

[16] Kai 8K xouxou yvcbasoGs Tiavxsq oi Tiopvsuovxsq Kai pfj psxavoouvxsq, 
aAA’syKslpsvoi siq xö 7Ea0oq xrjq 7iopvsiaq Kai xfjg poixeiaq scoq xpq xs^suxpq 
upd>v apexavöpxoi- [17] Kai aKouaavxs q a7iouSaToi ysvcbpsGa xou STaaxpsyai 
Kai psxavoqaai 7ipö(; Kupiov xöv 0söv fjpcbv, cbc; öxi Kaipöv s^opsv, rtpiv 
s^sMkopsv sk xoö5s xou ßiou Kai x®pia0f) fj \|/oxil 8K xou acbpaxoq auxfjg- 
[18] 7ipiv A,u0fj f] Ttavfjyupiq, rcpiv K^siaGp fj Gupa psxavofjocopsv, axsva^copsv, 
KX,auacopsv xaq apapxiaq fjpcbv, s^ayysXXovxsq sv xfj SKK^rjoia xou 0sou xoiq 
ispsöaiv fjpcbv Kai povaxoiq xoiq ispaxsoouaiv- [19] öxav 5s s^ayysMunpsv 
xaq apapxiaq fjpcbv, ßofjocopsv rcpöq Kupiov A^syovxs q oöxcoq- [20] «’E^ayopsuco 
aoi, 7raxsp, Kupis xou oöpavou Kai xpq ypq, näoac, xd q apapxiaq pou aq 
87ipa^a sv Kpucpfj»• [21] Kai K?dvcopsv xö yövu 7rpöc; xöv (piXav0pco7iov 0söv 
Kai Mßcopsv ouyxcbpr|aiv Ttapa xcov ispscov fjpcbv, iva supcopsv s^soq sv xfj 
cpoßspa fjpspa xf\q Kpiascoq, [22] sv Xpiaxcb ’Irjaou xcb Kupico fjpcbv, cb fj 5ö^a 
Kai xö Kpaxoq Kai fj xipfj Kai fj TipoaKuvrjaiq siq xouq aicbvaq xcov aicbvcov, 
apfjv. 


18 7ipiv XoGfi - Gupa : cf. e.g. Ps.-Johannes Chrysostomus, De salute animae, PG 60, 
737, 24-29 20 nävaq iaq apapxlat; pou : cf. e.g. Ps 24, 18; 84, 3 


11 sv xfj dpiaxspa] sv 5s xd apiaxspd E I xiva] om. E I xfjv (p^öya auxfjg s^ajrxouaav] 
fj cp^öya auxfjc; s^d.7rxouaa mss. 12 ava psaov] avapsacp O 14 Ilauaov] 7iauaai 
E 16 upcbv] om. O 18 verba s^ayys^ovxsc; usque ad fjpcbv om. 
O 21 K^ivcopsv] K^ivopsv O 22 verba Kai xö Kpaxog usque ad TrpoaKUvrjaig om. 
O I xcov aicbvcov om. O 
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3. BHG 1322xc 


SlGLA 

I = Athoniensis Iviron 408 

[1] Tevsxo avfjp xi q sv xfj 7iöA.si A^s^avöpsiac; övöpaxi Oi^svxotax;- oöxog 
5s fjv 7rA,ouaiO(; acpoöpa, sysvsxo 5s Kai s^sripcov 7idvi), cbaxs rnaav xf]v 
siaoöov xf|v xe xcov sauxoö xcopicov, xijv xe xcov nAoicov, xpv xe xcov ?iooxpcbv 
xcov xs äAAcov Kxripaxcov 7tavxcov 5ia5ouvai 7ixcoxotc; Kai pr|58v eE, auxcbv 
Kpaxsiv TcX-fjv xcov avayKaicov. [2] Ei^s 5s Kai xö näOoq xfjq 7iopvsiac;, Kai ouk 
S7iauaaxo psxpi Oavaxou ouxs xrjc; s^sripoadvi'iq, ouxs xf\q 7i;opvsiac;. Ouxcog 

58 TtOUOV 8X8^8UXTia8V. 

[3] Auxou 5s xs?isi)xf|aavxo(;, sysvsxo 7ispi aöxoö C,x\xr\<ju ;, Kai 01 psv 
8?isyov öxi- «Isacoaxai, öxi yeypa7ixai* f] s7,sr| poaö vr| KaXÖ7txsi nXr\doq 
apapxicbv»- aXXoi eXeyov- «Ouk ouxcog, aXXa yeypanmi öxi* sv cb supcb as, 
sv auxco Kai Kpivcb as, (prjaiv 6 Osög». [4] Tauxa 5s auxcov rcpöq aAAf|A,cov 
Xsyövxcov, SKfjpu^sv ö nänaq vrjaxsiav Kai suxf]v sßSopaöa piav sic; xö 
d7ioKaA.ucp9fivai auxoic; Ttspi xoöxou. 

[5] nXTipcoOsiarjc; 5s xfjq sßSopaSoc;, d7isKÖXu\|/sv ö 0sö<; svi xcov 
suxa^övxcov syKSK^siapsvcov sv svi ksMuco, Kai ß^sitsi sv öpdpaxi xfjc; vukxöc; 
Ttapaösiaov, oiov yAibaaa avOpcbitou spprjvsuaai ou öövaxar s£, apiaxspcbv 
5s ßA,S7isi Kapivov cpöavouaav psxpi xou oupavou- xöv 5s <Ei^svxo?iov psaov 
laxapsvov, Kai ööupöpsvov niKpcbq. [6] Auxou 5s Opr|vouvxoc; cocpörjv auxco 
ayysXoq an oupavou ^sycov- «Ti Oprjvsic;, dOXis, Kai axsva^sic;; ’ISou 5id psv 
zf\q sA,sijpoauvr|<; aou, SKxiaag xöv 7iapa5siaov xouxov- 5ia 5s xfjc; TEOpvstac; 
aou, SKxiaac; xf]v KÖpivov xauxrjv Kai 5ia psv xrig s?isr|poauvric;, ouk 
siaspxsoai sic; xf]v Kapivov- 5ia 5s xfjc; rtopvsiac; aou sic; xöv 7capd5siaov ouk 
siaspxsaai». 

[7] Tauxa Osaaapsvoc; ö yspcov söfjtaoas xcb nana- auxög 5s auvaöpoiaac; 
xöv Xaöv nävza, d7isKaA.ui|/sv auxoic; xö opapa- oi 5s aKouaavxsc; xauxa 
scppi^av Kai sOpfivrjaav. [8] IliKpcbc; xauxa 5s ppsic; ysypacpapsv, iva yvcopsv 
Tuavxsc; 7tax; cbcpstlopsv spya^saOai xö ayaOöv- sic; yap cprjaiv oiKoöopcbv Kai 
sic; KaxaAi)cov, xi cbcps^rjaav aAA’ f\ KÖ7iouc;; [9] Eiai yap xivsc; ^syovxsc; öxi* 
Kav apdpxco, 7roicb s^sr|poauvr|v Kai acb^opai. [10] Ouk saxi xouxo, \xf\ 
ysvoixo- äXX' rj skk^ivov a7iö KaKou Kai 7ioir|aov ayaOöv, Kai 7ia>av sv cb as 


3 s^eripoauvr) avSpöc; : cf. Eccl 17, 22 I KodA)\|/£i - apapxicbv : Iac 5, 20; cf. 1 Pe 4, 
8; cf. e.g. Ps.-Athanasius, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem , PG 28, 652 I sv cb - Kpivcb as : 
cf. Ez 18, 24-26; cf. e.g. Theodoms Studita, Epistulae , 539, 28 Fatouros; Georgius Mona- 
chus, Chronicon, p. 747, 2 de Boor 8 si; - KÖ7rouc; : cf. Barsanuphius et Johannes 
Gazaeus, Epistulae, 616, 14 de Angelis - Noah - Neyt; Johannes Climacus, Scala paradisi , 
4, PG 88, 708B; Neophytus Inclusus, Homiliae, 4, 7, 11 Stephanes I sogUvov - ayaööv: 
Ps 33, 15; 36, 22 
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supco, sv amöd Kai Kpivco as. [11] Kai oö pövov S7ii 7iopvsia, äXXa Kai sici 
7cacjri<; apapxlacoiov qn^apyupiag, pvrjaiKaKiac;, i)Tcspr|(pavsiac; Kai xcov 
A,oi7ia>v si yap 7 üA,£ovskx£i<; Kai aöiKsig, xi dxpsXst f] s^sr|poauvr| aou; 
[12] “’EXsrjaov, yap (prjatv, öv aöiKsig”- si 5s pvrjaiKaKsiq, xi cocpsXsT f] 
vrjaxsia Kai f| eb%r\ aou; Ouösv. [13]’ÄcpsgKai a(ps0f|ar|- si 5s UTtspricpavsDsaai, 
xi öxps^si f] ^svo5o%ia aou Kai äyänr\; Ouösv. [14] Ta7isivcoaöv as auxöv Kai 
uvj/coöfiarp ö yap xarcsivcov sauxöv u\|/co0fiasxai, Kai 6 auyxcopcov auyxcopsixai, 
Kai 6 sA^scov s^sstxai, Kai 6 Ka0apög xf| KapSia öpa xöv 0söv, Kai ö UTtopsvcov 
xoug Ttsipaapoog siaspxsxai si q xf]v ßaai^siav xcov oupavcov. 


12 e^sriaov - aöiKBig cf. Physiologus, red. III, 8, 14 Sbordone; Basilii sermones de 
moribus , PG 32, 1164B; Johannes Damascenus, Sacra Parallela, PG 95, 1536A 13 ’Acpgg 

- d(p£0f)GT| : cf. Mt 6, 14-15; cf. e.g. Johannes Chrysostomus, Homiliae in epistulam ad 
Ephesios, 17, 1, PG 62, 115, 48-49 14 6 xa7i£ivcov- uv|/o0f|G£xai : Lc 14, 11; 18, 14 I 

6 auyxcopcov - auyxcopgixai : Ps.-Athanasius, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem , PG 28, 
256A I 6 £^£cov £^££iiai: cf. Eustathius, Ad Iliadem , 2, 778, 7 van der Valk I Ka0apö<; - 
0£Öv : cf. Mt 5, 8; cf. e.g. Gregorius Nyssenus, In canticum canticorum homiliae , 6, 246, 5 
Langerbeck; Johannes Chrysostomus, In Matthaeum homiliae , 47, 3, PG 58, 485B 
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4. BHG 1322xd 

(= Theognosti Thesaurus , XV 1 2 * * S , 665-700, pp. 130-131 Munitiz) 

SlGLA 100 

P = Vaticanus Archivii Sancti Petri C 149 
Q = Marcianus gr. III 12 (coli. 1267) 


[11 ’Ev xrj Kcovaiavilvou Oi/^svxo^öc; xxq övöpaxi, ^syopsvog xoö ’O^opnoD- 
[2] oöxoc; noXka xp^paia sic; öpcpavobc; Kai 7ixcoxoi)c; Kai sic; juaaav aM/pv 
söcrsßsiav GKOpTti^cov, 7taaav anXcbc, xrjv si'aoöov aöxoö sk ts yf\q Kai 
QaXaaar\q ötsöiöou xoic; 7isvopsvoic;. [3] ’E£, svspystac; 5s xou ptaoKa^ou 
öaipovoc; sixe Kai xö 7ia0oc; xfjc; Tiopvsiac; aKÖpsaxov. [4] Eie; yfjpac; oöv £X0cbv 
sxsA.s6xr|CTSv, pfjxs xfjc; s?csr|poauvr|<; Tiaoadpsvoc;, pfjxs xfjc; apapxiaq 
änofjTäq. 

[5] noMfi ouv ysyovs rcspi aöxof) ai)£rjxr|CJi<; Kai apcpi^s^ic;, xcov psv 
A,syövxcov öxi sacbOr), s’iprjxai ydp öxi sA,sr|poaövr| avöpöc; KaXfmxsi apapxiac; 
psyaXac;• [6] xcov 5s ^syövxcov öxi oöxi, ysypaTcxai ydp sv xd) TrpocpfjXT] 
’Is^skit]^ öxi- sv 0) söpco as, sv aöxcp Kai Kpivco as, sursv ö 0söc;. Kai Txcoq 
öuvaxöv acoOrjvai xöv [xf\ djroaxavxa xfjc; dpapxiac; seng Oavaxoo;» [7] EIoAAcbv 
odv ?isx0svxcov Krjpdxxsi vr|axsiav Kai Xuf\v ö apxiSTUGKOTioc;, ör|tabaac; Kai 
sic; xd povaaxripia Kai sic; xobg axoXixac; Kai sic; xobg syK^siaxoix; 5sr|0fjvai 
xoC 0sou xou yvcopiaai xivi auxcov 5i , &7U0KaÄ,öi|/scü<; rcspi xouxod sv Ttoioic; 
Kaxa xöv xsA.soxfjaavxa fmapxsi. 


5 s?isr|poa6vr| dv5pö; : cf. Eccl 17, 22 I KaA,ui|/st - psya^ag : Iac 5, 20; cf. 1 Pe 4, 
8; cf. e.g. Ps.-Athanasius, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem, PG 28, 652 6 sv co - Kpivco 

as : cf. Ez 18, 24-26; cf. e.g. Theodoms Studita, Epistulae , 539, 28 Fatouros; Georgius 
Monachus, Chronicon, p. 747, 2 de Boor 


1 Kcovaxavxivoi)] 7iö^si add. BPQ 2 dALrjv söasßstav aKopni^cov (saKÖprci^ev 

S) Tcaaav] om. P I auxoü] xpv add. B 4 prjis xfjc; s^sppoauvric; 7iauadpsvo; om. S I 

dpapxiac;] Ttopvslac; Q I djroaxd;] pf|xs xfjc; sLsripoauvrig add. S 5 odv] youv L I 

dpcpiLs^tc;] apqnßoAia S I sLsr|poaövr|... KaMraxsi] sA,sr|poauvai... KaMmxouaiv 

S 6 ydp] om. LS I sbpco as] as supco Q, as om. V 7 syKLsiaxouc;] syK^staxouc; 
Q I &7ioKaL6\|/scD(;] d7ioKaX6\|/scb<; xtvo; PQ I Kaxa (xd Kaxa V) xöv xsA,si)xf)aavxa 
ÖTtapxsi] Kd^oog xÖTicov ö xsLsuxijaac; imdpxst B 


100 The apparatus reproduces that of the CCSG edition, accordingly to Munitiz’s sigla (A 
= Athon. Iviron 517; B = Athen. Benaki, Fonds des Echangeables 72; L = Laur. S. Marco 
684; O = O.xon. Bodleianus E 3 11; P = Vat. Arch. Sancti Petri C 149; S = Hierosol. S. Sabas 
223; V = Vindob. Theol. gr. 205). 1 have personally collated Q (which was not employed by 
Munitiz) and P - in some instances my readings ffom this manuscript are different from those 
reported by Munitiz. 
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[8] Kai xoöxou ysvopsvoi) d7C£KÖA,i)\|/BV 6 0BÖg xcp 8o6^cp aöxoö xd) aßßa 
Ma'ioupa, avöpi svapsxco Kai srci TtoÄ^oiq Bxsatv ByKSK^Biapsvco- [9] Kai 
pBxaaxBi^apBvog xöv dpxiSTiiaKOTrov Kai xoug auv aöxd), 5ir|ysTxo auxoig 
Xsycov- [10] «Eiöov d)g sv SKaiaasi xfj vi)Kxi xauxp xörcov xiva, Ss^ia psv 
B/ovxa xöv 7rapa5siaov, ou xo \caXXoq Kai f] xsp7ivöxrj(; Kai f| BÖcoSia 
avsK5iriyr|xo<;- [11] sE, sixDvdpcov 5s Kapivog i)7ispa7i;xoi)<Ta, f\q f] (pXö£, scpOavsv 
seng xcov oöpavcov [12] Kai xöv xs^si)xi]aavxa psaov aptpoxspcov laxapsvov 
Kai axsvi^ovxa 7ipö(; xöv Ttapaösiaov Kai K/^atovxa Kai axsva^ovxa. [13] ’Ev 
xd) ouv axsva^stv aöxöv öpd) xiva A,ap7ipo(pöpov Xsyovxa aöxco- “Maxrjv 
axsva^stg Kai K^aisiq, xalat7icops* ö yäp Kaipög xf\q 7iavr|y6pscog s?o30r|. 
[14] ’I5oi) 5ia psv xfjg sÄ,sr|poa6vr|<; sXi)xpcö0r|<; xr\q KoMascög xr\q yssvvr|g' 
Sid 5s xö \xf\ a7ioaxf|vai xr\q apapxiag psxpi öavaxoi), saxspfjOric; xf\q x a P^ 
xoö 7rapa5slaou”». 


11 gucovupcov] £7iov6pcov P I oupavcov] xd)v oupavcov V, xöv oupavöv cett. Muni- 
tiz 12 Kai (3) om. B 13 auxco om. Q 14 5iä psv] psv 5ia Q, verba psv usque 
ad 8id om. O I xqg (2) om. B I xö] xob L I 7rapa5sic70u] hic desinit textus in P; cett. (et Q) 
pergunt B^£7rs Kavxab0a xi 7ipo^£vsT (-oi; ms.) xö scog 0avaxou sppsvstv xfj xob KaKob 
spyaaia Kai p r\ psxavosiv kxA,. 
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Appendix II 

The ‘Constantinopolitan’ Redaction of the Tale (. BHG 1322y) 

1. Georgius Monachus, Chronicon , pp. 747-748, ed. de Boor. 

’Ecp’ cbv xpövcov imppxsv sv Kcövoxavxtvoo7cö?i8t av0pco7iö<; xi<; SiaßorjTO^ 
Kai Tiepupavpc; ayav rcA-oucriög i8 acpööpa Kai cpiXÖ7rxcüxoc; oucpGx;, sixe 5s Kai 
s£, svspysiac; xou 7rovppoü xö 7ia0O(; xrj<; Tropvslaq. Eic; yppaq ouv s^0cbv Kai 
ppxs xrjq rcoM/pc; Kai Ka0’ imepßcAriv s^sppoouvpt; navoac,, ppxs ppv sk xf\q 
7copv8laq 5ia xf]v xpöviov Kai KaKiaxpv ouvp0siav SKKÖxf/aq sxsXsuxpasv 
aicpviöiov. Zpxpascoq ös ysvopsvpq rcspi auxou 7iapa xe xou Tuaxpiapxou 
Tsppavou Kai xcbv S7tiappcüv S7uiaKcmcöv, Kai xcbv psv ^syövxcov sacb0p 5ia 
xö ysypacp0ai- 7,uxpov ij/uxpq ö i'ötoq nXomoq, s£, iöicov yap Kai öiKaicov 7iövcov 
Kai oi)K s£, aÄAoxpicov Kai aöiKcov £tuo1si xpv s^sppoouvpv xcbv 5s pp 
Trapaöexopsvcov, aAA’ avxi^syövxcov cot; apcopov sivai XP4 xöv SovAov xou 
0sou Kai xsA,siov, ysypa7ixai yap- sav xiq öXov xöv vöpov rc^ppcbop, juxaiop 
5s sv svi, ysyovs teövxcüv s voxoq, Kai- sv cb supco os Kpivcb os, cppoiv ö 0sö<; 
- SKppux0p vpoxsla Kai 7ipoosuxp utüö xou 7iaxpiapxou, Kai sSptaoosv siq 
oXa xd povaoxppia Kai pouxaoxppia 5sp0pvai xou 0soü xou yvcopioai auxoic; 
5ia xivoq ÖTcoKaX,m|/ 8 C 0 <; xd 7ispi xou av0pcb7rou xouxou. Oimsp ysvopsvou, 
d7rsKa?iu\|/8v ö 0sö<; syK?isiax(b xivi psyatao Kai 0socpöpcp, n(bq Kai 7iou 
xuyxdvsi ö av0pco7io(;. Kai 5p psxaoxsi^apsvoc; auxiKa xöv 7iaxpiapxpv 
öipypoaxo auxcb psxa koXX&v SaKpucov svdmiov navxöq xou Xaou A,sycov 
ouxcd<;- 0scoppoai ps f xp vuKxi xauxp Tcpoosuxopsvco Kaxa 0siav SKoxaoiv 
xonov xiva sk Ss^icbv psv sxovxa 7iapaösioov avs^pypxov KakXoq 
7csptKsipsvov, s£, sucövupcov ös Kapivov, pc; p cpA,ö£ psxpi xcbv vscps^cbv 
avsßaivsv, Kai xöv xsXsuxpoavxa 7iXouoiov xouxov psxa^i) xou 7iapaösioou 
Kai xr\q cpoßspax; ioxapsvov Kapivou Kai noXXa oxsva^ovxa Kai 7iuKva 7ipö(; 
xöv 7tapaösiaov a7ioß^S7rovxa. ’Ev xcb ouv axsva^siv auxöv Kai ö5up8G0ai öpcb 
xiva A.ap7rpocpöpov S7iiaxavxa Kai A.syovxa 7ipö(; auxöv- xi pdxpv axeva^su;, 
dv0po)7is; ’ISou yap 5ia xpq s^eppoouvp^ aou 8Xuxpcb0p£; xpq yssvvpq, 5ia 5e 
xou pp d7üOGxpvai c>8 xpc; aKa0apxou Kai ß5sX,upac; Tropveiaq 8ax8pp0pc; xou 
Tiapaösiaou. Kai xauxa ö xs Tcaxpidpxp^ Kai oi ouv auxcb Tuavxst; aKouoavxsq 
cpößco psya^co ouax808VX8c; Txpöq äXXr\Xo\)q s^syov- SiKatcot; ouv Kai a^icoq ö 
a7röoxoXo(; sypacpsv- cpsuyexe xpv 7iopvsiav. Ilav dpdpxppa ö sdv Tuoipap 
av0pco7TO(; skxÖ(^ xou a6paxö(; eoxiv, ö 5e 7iopv8ucov elq xö ’iöiov ocbpa 
apapxavsi. Kai yap ö 08Öq sv xcb vöpco rcapeyyua epdoKeov- yivso0s ayioi öxi 
sycb ayiöq sipi. Kai- ou 7E0pvsuasi(;, oi) poixsuasK;. Kai- ouk soxai 7iopvsia 
änö 0uyaxspcov ’lopapX Kai ouk soxai 7iopv8ucov änö uicbv ’IopapA.. IIou 
xoivuv siaiv oi X&yovTEq öxi, Kav 7ropv8ucopsv, noioupsv eXeppoouvpv Kai 
oco^öps0a. c O yap övxcoq sA.sppcov sauxöv öcpsilsi 7ipcbxov s^spoai Kai xöv 
dyiaapöv xou ocbpaxoq Kaxop0cboai, oi) x^P^ ouöeiq ö\|/sxai xöv Kupiov. 
Oukouv oi)5sv cbcps^posi xö apyupiov Siööpsvov sk x £l PO^ pujrapac; Kai 
vj/uxp^ apexavopxou Kai pspo^uopsvpq Kai 5i8cp0appsvp(; utcö xcbv aKa0dpxcov 
spycov. 
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2. Michael Glycas, Annales , IV, pp. 522-523, ed. Bekker. 

Kai’ SKSivo 5s KaipoO Kai 7iXodaiö(; xic; f]v s^srpioauvaE; öpod Kai 
nopveimc, au^cov, Kai odxco Kaxayrjpaaaq d7is0av8. rivsxai odv axaaiq 7ispi 
xou 7ioi) 6 xotoüxoq xsxaKxav ol psv ydp sA^syov apcopov sivai 5si xpv 
sXsr|poadvr|v, ol 5s xaoxp Ka0aipsa0ai xd dpapxppaxa Suaxupi^ovxo. 
5stj0svxcöv odv xoü Ttaxpiapxou xe Tcopavod Kai xcov 0so(piA,cov stuctkötucöv xoC 
0sou Tiepi xooxoi), d7i8KaA.6(p0r| xivi syK?i8iaxcp. scopa ydp svxsO0sv psv 
7iapa5siaov, sksi0sv 5s cp^öya rcupog psyiaxpv, psaov ös xöv xsX-soxriaavxa 
saxcoxa Kai psya axsva^ovxa- Tipöq öv ayys^oq s^0cbv si7is «xi psya axsva^sK;; 
f\ sXsr|poadvr| aou sppdcraxö crs xpq (pXoyöq». Mav0avopsv odv svxsO0sv öxi 
od xoaodxov d>(psXf|asi xö apydpiov sk pimapdq xsipöq 5i5öpsvov. 
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Appendix III 

The tale (. BHG 1322w) in the Latin Translation of John of Amalfi. 101 

De quodam philentulo qui omnem substantiam suam erogauit pauperibus, nec 
tarnen a fornicatione cessauit. 

In diebus sanctissimi Archadii archiepiscopi fuit quidam filentulus in Constantia 
que dicitur de Olimpo. Hic quidem multam pecuniam in pauperes, orphanos et 
uiduas et in alias elemosinas expendit necnon et infirmorum domos edificauit. 

Et, ut omnia dicamus simpliciter, omnem substantiam ex terra et mari, ex nego- 
ciis, ex prediis et ex nauibus in operibus pietatis et elemosinis expendebat. Ex qua 
operatione 102 inimici habebat passionem fornicationis. Peruenit autem usque ad sum- 
mam senectutem et mortuus est; et neque elemosinas dereliquit neque a fornicatione 
quieuit. 

Multa quidem inquisicione de hoc ab episcopis et archiepiscopo facta, in dubium 
uenerat utrum saluus esset homo ille an non. Quidam autem dicebant quoniam 
saluus esset. Scriptum est enim, quoniam elemosina operit multitudinem peccato- 
rum. Et iterum: Sicut aqua extinguit ignem, ita elemosina extinguit peccatum. Item 
e contrario dicebant alii, quoniam scriptum est in prophetia Ezechielis, quia ubi te 
inueniam, in hoc te iudicabo. Quomodo poterit saluari qui usque ad mortem non 
desiit a peccato? Multa quidem sunt dicta et multa inquisitio propter hoc facta est. 
Erat enim res in dubio. Archiepiscopus autem, cum esset omni bonitate et sanctitate 
decoratus, predicauit ieiunium, letanias et orationes fieri mandans per omnia mona- 
steria et ad eos qui in columnis stabant et qui inclusi erant, ut omnes unanimiter 
Deum orarent et deprecarentur, ut ipse per suam clementiam reuelare dignaretur, in 
quibus locis deputatus esset qui defunctus fuerat. 

Cum hoc per aliquod tempus cum omni sollicitudine perorassent, reuelauit Deus 
famulo suo abbati Caimo incluso, uiro omnibus uirtutibus repleto qui per multos 
annos fuerat in monte sancti Antonii et ultra Clisma maris rubri. Et aduocans beatum 
Archadium archiepiscopum cum episcopis suis narrauit dicens: «Nocte hac factus 
sum in extasi et uidi a dextro latere meo paradisum ineffabili pulchritudine decora- 
tum; a sinistra autem uidi caminum ignis ardentem, cuius pertingebat usque ad 
nubes flamma. Et defunctus ille stabat in medio amborum, adtendentem atque 
aspicientem in paradisum et nimis gementem. Cum autem gemeret ille sic fortiter, 
uideo quendam cum splendidis uestibus astantem et dicentem sibi: ‘Quid gemis in 
vanum? Ecce dico tibi quoniam pro elemosinis tuis liberatus es a gehenna. Pro eo 
autem quod a fornicatione non cessasti, perdidisti beatitudinem paradisi, maxime 
cum non haberes propriam uxorem.’» 


101 In reproducing the text from Johannes monachus [Johannes de Amalfi], Liber de mirac- 
ulis, ed. M. Huber, Heidelberg, 1913, pp. 40-41,1 have introduced some Orthographie changes 
here and there; for instance, I have opted for dereliquit instead of dereliquid, columnis instead 
of columpnis and paradisi instead of paradysi. 

102 Ex cooperatione corr. Halkin. 
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Audiant hoc qui dicunt: «Etsi fornicatus fuero, tarnen dabo elemosinam et saluus 
ero». Sed audi rationem: Vera elemosina est, si tibi ipsi primo misertus fueris. Dicit 
enim beatus apostolus Paulus: «Omne peccatum quodcumque fecerit homo, extra 
corpus est; qui autem fornicatur, in proprium corpus peccat, quoniam quasi liba- 
tionem suscipit diabolus semen hominis quod in fornicatione effusum fuerit». 

Et non dicas michi: «O utinam et ego liberer a camino ignis, sicut ille liberatus 
est, et sufficit michi». Quid dicis, o homo? Magnum tibi uidetur liberari a gehenna 
ignis? Ego dico quoniam multo peius est perdere regnum Dei quam si arsisses in 
mille fornacibus et tormentis. Que enim est durior pena quam in seculum seculi 
segregari a Deo? Deus enim lux est; qui uero separatur a luce, in tenebris sine dubio 
inuenitur. Tarnen audi Paulum dicentem, in quo locutus est Christus: «Nolite errare, 
quia neque fornicatores neque adulteri neque masculorum concubitores neque 
rapaces regnum Dei consequentur». Et hoc confirmat Christus dicens: «Celum et 
terra transibunt, uerba autem mea non transibunt». 

Propterea cesset unusquisque a malo et sequatur pacem et sanctimoniam, id est 
mundiciam corporis, sine qua nemo uidebit Deum. 


THE “WOLVES OF ARABIA”: 

A RECONSIDERATION OF MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR’S 

EPISTULA 8* 


On Pentecost of 632, the Emperor Heraclius (r. 610-641) issued a contro- 
versial edict. Just two years earlier he had completed his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, which, until his costly peace treaty in 628 with the Sassanid 
Empire had, along with the prized relic of the True Cross, spent fourteen 
years under Persian control. Four years after this illusive victory and during 
a period of relative peace, for reasons which remain mysterious, Heraclius 
declared that all Jews within the Empire would convert to Christianity and 
be baptized by force. 

Considering the ramifications of this decree, there is little evidence con- 
cerning its issuance or its enforcement. While several later sources mention 
the baptism, only two Contemporary sources survive; a unique dialogue 
known as the Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati , and an account that survives 
in a small number of manuscripts of Epistula 8 by Maximus the Confessor, 
which contains a direct reference to the date and enforcement of the edict 
in North Africa beginning on Pentecost of 632. 1 This letter is nearly as 
mysterious as the edict to which it bears witness. Lacking any direct 
addressee, routine information such as the intended recipient continues to 
elude scholars. Moreover, an intriguing reference to “the wolves of Arabia”, 
a phrase taken from the Septuagint, brings to mind the sweeping Arab Mus¬ 
lim force that would begin to inflict heavy losses in 634, but was little more 
than a nuisance in 632. 

This letter is the subject of the present study. By placing internal evidence 
in conversation with the letter’s context, it argues that, rather than a unified 
whole, this letter is best understood as a composite of two letters, including a 
fragment of an otherwise lost document. However, before this can be done, 
the letter’s historical context and the Status quaestionis must first be examined. 


* I thank David Olster, whose seminar inspired this article, as well as Bronwen Neil, 
Pauline Allen, Maria Mavroudi and the anonymous readers whose gracious input have greatly 
improved this final Version. 

1 R. Devreesse, La fin inedite d’une lettre de saint Maxime: un bapteme force de Juifs et de 
Samaritains a Carthage en 632, in Reveue des Sciences religieuses, 17 (1937), pp. 25-35. For the 
latest edition of the Doctrina, see G. Dagron - V. Deroche , Juifs et chretiens en Orient byzan- 
tin (Bilans de recherche, 5), Paris, 2010, pp. 70-219. For a discussion of Western precedents and 
later accounts of the forced baptism, see Dagron - Deroche, Juifs et chretiens, pp. 32-38. 
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The Reign of Heraclius: a Period of Transformative Crisis 

The seventh Century was a period of significant turmoil on a number of 
fronts. From the moment of his coronation on 10 October 610, the Emperor 
Heraclius inherited an empire in crisis. 2 The reign of his predecessor, the 
usurper Phocas (r. 602-610), had been marked with civil war and the begin- 
ning of a series of defeats at the hands of the Persians under Chosroes II. 

Heraclius and the empire itself received a respite as the tide began to turn 
in favour of the Byzantines with the eventual recapturing of territory lost to 
the Persians, including the recapture of the Holy Cross in 628 from Ctesi- 
phon. This victory provided a much-needed psychological boon to the 
Empire, which had been brought to the brink of collapse, and Heraclius’s 
victory seemed to indicate that divine favour had returned to the Byzantines. 
On 21 March 630, in a scene reminiscent of ancient Roman triumphs, Her¬ 
aclius made a historic and rare visit to the holy city, where he personally 
restored the Holy Cross in a solemn ceremony. 3 

This period of triumph would prove to be short lived. As early as October 
630 Byzantines easily overcame small skirmishes with the followers of a 
new religious sect led by the prophet Muhammad. 4 However, a mere four 
years later this ragtag group of Bedouins would become a force that would 
inflict a stunning defeat against their forces at the battle of Ajnadayn, or that 
Jerusalem would fall permanently into Muslim hands in 637. 5 It is during 
this period that two of the most important figures of the time, Sophronius 
of Jerusalem and Maximus the Confessor, were engaged in the doctrinal 
debates concerning the energies and wills of Christ that would dominate the 
intellectual and political landscape of the empire through the remaining dec- 
ades of the Century and beyond. 6 

Maximus the Confessor’s early life and career are shrouded in mystery 
and are currently the topic of great debate, which is beyond the scope of this 
study. 7 It is sufficient to say that during the period under consideration, 


2 J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The Transformation of a Culture, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1990, p. 41. 

3 W. E. Kaegi, Heraclius, Emperor of Byzantium, Cambridge, 2003, pp. 205-207. 

4 W. E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests, New York, 1992, pp. 68-73. 

5 Kaegi, Byzantium [see n. 4], p. 95. 

6 See C. Hovorun, Maximus, a Cautious Neo-Chalcedonian, in P. Allen - B. Neil (eds), 
The Oxford Handhook of Maximus the Confessor, Oxford, 2015, pp. 106-124. 

7 See A. Louth, Maximus the Confessor, London - New York, 1996, and C. Boudignon, 
Maxime le Confesseur etait-il Constantinopolitain? , in B. Janssens - B. Roosen - P. Van 
Deun (eds), Philomathestatos: Studies in Greek and Byzantine Texts Presented to Jacques 
Nor et for his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, Leuven, 2004, pp. 11-43. For an overview of Maximus ’s 
life see P. Allen, Life and Times of Maximus the Confessor, in P. Allen - B. Neil (eds), 
The Oxford Handhook of Maximus the Confessor, Oxford, 2015, pp. 3-18. For an exhaustive 
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Maximus was in North Africa as a member of the Greek-speaking diaspora 
community that had fied the threat of the Persian invasions. Düring his exile, 
he developed a reputation as a spiritual authority, one that granted him sig- 
nificant infiuence among Byzantine Imperial officials in North Africa, and 
his large corpus of writings make up a significant portion of surviving doc- 
uments from this period. Maximus’s Opposition to imperial religious policy 
put him in the crosshairs of Heraclius’s successors and resulted in his even¬ 
tual trial, mutilation, and death in exile in 662. 

Sophronius had also developed a reputation as spiritual authority and 
rabble-rouser. He became a thorn in the side of the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople when he expressed his Opposition to the doctrine of monoenergism, 
the doctrine that Christ had two natures but one composite “theandric ener- 
gy”. 8 This Opposition came to a head upon his election to the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem in 634, where, contrary to his promise not to discuss the sub- 
ject, he published his Opposition to a single energy in his Synodical Letter , 
the customary letter sent out by patriarchs of the pentarchy to bishops upon 
their consecration. 9 His tenure would see the complete loss of his see to 
Muslim control, and he would be forced to hand over Jerusalem to the 
Caliph Umar in 637 shortly before his death. 

It was in this context of brief triumph and sudden decline that Epistula 8 
was composed, a context that is crucial to understanding the questions raised 
by this text. This brief overview provides the background for the remaining 
discussion below. At this juncture, let us tum to the Status quaestionis , in 
particular the document’s manuscript tradition, modern reception, and pre- 
vious scholarship, after which we can discuss the text itself. 


Status Quaestionis of Epistula 8 

The history of the reception of Epistula 8 is almost as fascinating as the 
document itself. The letter received its editio princeps by Francois Combe- 
fis, which was later reprinted by Jacques-Paul Migne in his magisterial Patr- 
ologia Graecad 0 The extended ending, which discussed Heraclius’ edict of 
forced baptism in 632, was published - based on a single manuscript, 


overview of Maximus’s corpus and recent bibliography, see P. Van Deun - P. Mueller- 
Jourdan, Maxime le Confesseur, in C. G. Conticello (ed.), La Theologie byzantine et sa 
tradition, vol. 1/1: VIe-XIIe siecle, Turnhout, 2015, pp. 375-510. 

8 P. Allen, Sophronius of Jerusalem and Seventh-Century Heresy : The Synodical Letter 
and Other Documents, New York - Oxford, 2009, pp. 19-20. 

9 Allen, Sophronius of Jerusalem [see n. 8], pp. 66-157. 

10 PG 91,440-445. 
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Vaticanus gr. 507 - in 1917 by Sergei Epifanovich. 11 However, historical 
circumstances prevented this edition from achieving wide circulation. The 
letter and its extended ending languished in obscurity until 1937 when Rob¬ 
ert Devreesse, apparently unaware of Epifanovich’s discovery, believed he 
had discovered the lost ending of the letter for the first time. 12 This extended 
ending confirmed the account mentioned in the Doctrina Jacobi nuper Bap- 
tizati , which until then had been the only known Contemporary evidence of 
the edict. 


1. Authenticity 

The next question of import concerns the authenticity of the text. Thus 
far, Paul Speck is the primary Opponent of the letter’s authenticity. 13 All 
previous scholarship has taken its authenticity for granted, and nearly all 
scholarship since has rejected Speck. 14 The sole exception is Wolfram 
Brandes, who dismisses the ending’s authenticity on the grounds that its 
apocalyptic speculation is “too primitive” for a theologian of Maximus’ 
calibre. Based on this judgment, which reveals more about Brandes’s opin- 
ion of the intellectual quality of apocalyptic discourse than Maximus’s use 
of it, he argues that the long ending is a later interpolation to an otherwise 
authentic letter. 15 Brandes’s suspicion of the ending’s relationship to the 
letter is prudent; however, his conclusion that the ending is a foreign inter¬ 
polation is wanting. 

2. The Manuscript Tradition 

At this point, it is necessary to address the manuscript tradition of the 
letter. As Carl Laga has observed, the ending concerning the forced baptism 
is found in what Basile Markesinis has informed him to be the best manu¬ 
script tradition. 16 Admittedly, this is difficult to address, since Epistula 8 has 


11 S. Epifanovich, Materialy k izuceniju zizni i tvorenij prep. Maksima Ispovednika, Kiev, 
1917, p. 84. 

12 Devreesse, Lafin inedite [see n. 1], pp. 34-35. 

13 P. Speck, Beitäge zum Thema byzantinische Feindseligkeiten gegen die Juden im frühen 
siebten Jarhundert , vol. 6, Bonn, 1997, pp. 441-467. 

14 J.-C. Larchet, Saint Maxime le Confesseur (5W-662), Paris, 2003, p. 43; Y. Stoyanov, 
Defenders and Enemies of the True Cross: The Sasanian Conquest of Jerusalem in 614 and 
By zantine Ideology of Anti-P er sian Warfare, Vienna, 2011, p. 69; P. Booth, Crisis of Empire: 
Doctrine and Dissent at the End of Late Antiquity, Berkeley - Los Angeles, 2013, p. 170. 

15 W. Brandes, Heraclius between Restoration and Reform , in G. Reinink - B. Stolte 
(eds), The Reign of Heraclius (610-641): Crisis and Confrontation, Leuven, 2002, p. 38. 

16 C. Laga, Judaism and Jews in Maximus Confessor’s Works. Theoretical Controversy 
and Practical Attitüde , in BsI, 51/2 (1990), pp. 184-185. 
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yet to receive a modern critical edition, and thus no proper stemma has yet 
been provided. However, based on descriptions provided by Robert 
Devreesse in his monumental catalogue of the Greek Codices Vaticani , in 
which all known manuscripts that contain the ending exist, we are able to 
address, in at least a cursory fashion, this small selection of manuscripts. 17 

While it may be true that the ending is found in the best manuscripts, the 
tradition that contains the ending with the forced baptism, found in only four 
Codices, is quite small in comparison to the rest of the letter, which survives 
in over 20 manuscripts. 18 Two manuscripts, roughly Contemporary with each 
other, represent the earliest witnesses to the extended ending. The first, Vat- 
icanus gr. 504, dates to 1104 and is addressed to “Sophronius Eukratas”. 
The second, Vaticanus gr. 1502 is dated between the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and includes the incipit “another letter to the same”. The letters 
immediately preceding Epistula 8 in Vaticanus gr. 1502 are addressed to 
Jordanes, who is presumably the referent intended by “to the same”. Thus, 
we see that two different addressees are present in manuscripts, which are 
Contemporary to one another, both of which are five centuries removed from 
the letter’s original composition. 

The manuscript tradition does not end here, but raises further questions. 
Vaticanus gr. 504 contains a second Version of the letter without the ending 
in question. Moreover, the two remaining manuscripts are each copies of the 
previous two. Vaticanus gr. 507, dated to 1344, is identical to Vaticanus gr. 
504, complete with the dual versions, and Vaticanus gr. 505, dated to 1520, 
is identical to Vaticanus gr. 1502. Thus, while the ending survives in four 
manuscripts, in reality there are only two traditions preserved. 

With some consideration, the tradition that contains the ending in ques¬ 
tion can be narrowed even further. Christian Boudignon, in his edition of 
Maximus’s Mystagogia , has noted that Vaticanus gr. 504 has two sources, 
the Corpus Constantinopolitanum, and a source related to Atheniensis 
B.N. 225. 19 Bart Janssens, in his edition of Maximus’s Ambigua ad Thomam , 
hypothesized based on the double edition of Epistula 8 and other irregular- 
ities that Vaticanus gr. 504, and by extension Vaticanus gr. 507, contain a 
contaminated text. 20 Considering the fact that Vaticanus gr. 1502, and by 
extension Vaticanus gr. 505, are recognized as witnesses to the Corpus 


17 R. Devreesse, Codices Vaticani graeci: tomusll, Codices 330-603, Vatican City, 1937, 
pp. 343-356. 

18 Vaticanus gr. 504, ff. 150-151; Vaticanus gr. 505, ff. 141v-143, Vaticanus gr. 507, 
ff. 170v-171, and Vaticanus gr. 1502, fol. 175. 

19 C. Boudignon (ed.), Mystagogia {CCSG, 69), Turnhout, 2011, pp. xic-xc. 

20 B. Janssens (ed.), Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Thomam {CCSG, 48), Turnhout, 
2002, p. cvii. 
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Constantinopolitanum , we can hypothesize that the ending published by 
Epifanovich and Devreesse, the “contamination” hypothesized by Janssens, 
is part of a single manuscript tradition, taken from the Corpus Constantino¬ 
politanum. Thus, our already small sample of four manuscripts in fact bears 
witness to a single tradition. 

3. Intended Recipient 

Based on the confusion in the manuscript tradition, it is not surprising 
that one of the most hotly contested problems surrounding the letter is the 
intended recipient. Polycarp Sherwood noted that the manuscripts contain 
three different inscriptions, to Sophronius, Jordanes, and a certain John. 21 
Scholars who discuss the letter have debated between Sophronius, follow- 
ing Devreesse, and John, following Sherwood. 22 Recent scholars are still 
divided on the subject. Carl Laga dismisses Sophronius, but does not take 
a firm stand, only suggesting that Jordanes may indeed be the recipient. 23 
While the Epistula 8 was not a direct object of his study, David Olster in 
effect treats the body and ending as separate documents, referring to the 
section which references “the Wolves of Arabia” as the “letter to John the 
Presbyter”, and the ending and its reference to the forced baptism as “the 
ending of letter 8”. 24 His tendency to label letters by the addressee sug- 
gests that he treats them as separate documents. He gives no direct opinion 
as to the choice of recipient, as this was not the focus of his study. 
Recently, Phil Booth has followed Christian Boudignon in asserting 
Sophronius as the recipient. 25 However, Booth and Marek Jankowiak have 
put forward an interesting theory, which is discussed in greater detail 
below, that the letter had two versions, one addressed to Sophronius and 
one to Jordanes. 26 


21 P. Sherwood, An Annotated Date-List of the Works of St. Maximus the Confessor, 
Rome, 1952, p. 28. 

22 J. Starr, St. Maximos and the Forced Baptism at Carthage in 632, in BNJ, 16 (1939), 
pp. 192-196. Starr agrees with Devreesse. 

23 Laga, Judaism and Jews [see n. 16], pp. 177-188. 

24 D. M. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian Response and the Literary Construction ofthe 
Jew, Philadelphia, 1994, pp. 88 and 96 respectively. 

2!) Boudignon, Maxime le Confesseur [see n. 7], p. 19; C. Boudignon, «Le temps du saint 
hapteme n ’estpas encore venu». Nouvelles considerations sur la Doctrina Jacohi, in S. Mor- 
let - O. Munnich - B. Pouderon (eds), Les dialogues adversus ludaeos:Permanences et 
mutations d’une tradition polemique , Paris, 2013, p. 247; and Booth, Crisis of Empire [see 
n. 14], p. 149. 

26 M. Jankowiak - P. Booth, A New Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Confessor, 
in Allen - Neil, The Oxford Handhook [see n. 6], p. 41 
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4. Dating 

Scholars have, on the whole, accepted the date given by the ending, Pen- 
tecost 632, as applying to the whole letter. Therefore, controversy has not 
surrounded the date of the letter, so much as the letter’s implication for the 
timeline of the rise of Islam and By zantine responses to the growing Arab 
threat. Laga argues that the date of Pentecost 632, given by Maximus, allows 
scholars to exclude any association of the baptism, and thus the letter itself, 
with the Arab invasions, as it would have been composed two years before 
the battle at Adjnadayn. 27 Instead, he posits an explanation that he admits is 
difficult to prove. Laga argues that Epistula 8 is best understood in the con- 
text of Maximus’s Epistula 14 and the Questions to Thalassius , as well as 
Sophronius’s Homily on the Nativity , all of which are Contemporary with 
the Arab invasions but deal much more extensively with the Jews. Thus, 
according to Laga, there was an Obsession with the Jews that blinded the 
Byzantines to the real threat, namely the Arab invaders. This leads Laga to 
the curious Suggestion that the forced baptism may have actually been 
inspired by the anti-Jewish literary activity produced by “Sophronius and 
his disciples, like Maximus”, and though the emperor’s actions were an 
unintended consequence opposed by Maximus, nevertheless they were direct 
result of the Sentiments stirred up by these writers. 

Laga is correct in observing the puzzling phenomenon in which By zantine 
authors sublimated the crisis of the Islamic invasions through increased 
anti-Jewish rhetoric. 28 However, as is discussed in detail below, internal 
evidence within Epistula 8 offers another solution altogether and it could be 
argued that Laga dismisses the Arab threat too quickly. Moreover, consid- 
ering Maximus and Sophronius’ negative reputation in Constantinopolitan 
circles, one wonders how much influence their anti-Jewish rhetoric would 
have had on imperial policy. Nevertheless, Laga’s study illustrates the dif- 
ficulties of establishing a chronology for the period. 

5. Anti-Judaism 

Epistula 8 has understandably been a subject of great interest for scholars 
of Jewish-Christian relations. Devreesse argues that the forced baptism, now 
confirmed by the letter he has edited, was a continuation of increasing 
anti-Jewish sentiment on the part of Heraclius. 29 Starr is the first scholar to 
make significant use of Epistula 8 as evidence of Byzantine anti-Jewish 

27 Laga, Judaism and Jews [see n. 16], p. 185. 

28 This topic receives extended treatment in Olster, Roman Defeat [see n. 24]. 

29 Devreesse, La fin inedite [see n. 1], p. 29. 
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polemic, and particularly Maximus’s negative attitude toward the Jews. 30 Most 
scholars have agreed with Starr that the letter does not reveal the motives of 
Heraclius’ policy. Starr argues that Maximus’ Opposition to “baptism per 
vim ”, while sincere, is rather mild compared to Opposition to later forced 
baptisms in the eighth and ninth centuries, particularly under Basil I. 31 

In one recent study, Christian Boudignon discusses the controversy of the 
suitability of Jews for baptism by placing Maximus’s corpus, and in particu- 
lar Epistula 8 in direct conversation with the Doctrina Jacobi nuper bapti- 
zati? 2 The Doctrina , written from the perspective of a baptized Jew, assumes 
that Jews are indeed fit for baptism. Maximus disagrees quite strongly. 
Boudignon argues, based on a close grammatical analysis of the passage that 
Maximus was not simply attempting to prevent the baptism from occurring, 
but rather “Maxime pense au passe que fut le bapteme force: le bapteme a 
donc ete, craint-il, profane.” 33 The perspective that the baptism had occurred, 
and that, as Boudignon argues, Maximus associates this with the abomina- 
tion of desolation brings clarity to Maximus’s apocalyptic analysis of the 
event, and his view that the introduction of Jews baptised by force repre- 
sented a contagion to the church. 

There has been one recent attempt to establish the motives of Heraclius’ 
forced baptism, using Epistula 8 as evidence. Paul Magdalino has used this 
letter, along with the Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati to attempt to explain 
Heraclius’s forced baptism in the context of Reichseschatologie. According to 
Magdalino, in the eyes of the emperor, Heraclius’s triumph over the Persians 
“marked a decisive moment in the accomplishment of the empire’s divine mis- 
sion on earth.” Moreover, it could be claimed that, in fulfilment of Matthew 
24:14, the Gospel had been preached through the whole world. All that remained 
was for all Israel to be saved in accordance with Romans 11:25. 34 Heraclius, he 
argues, was attempting to fulfil this divine role by the forced baptism of the 
Jews. Magdalino suggests that Maximus’s objection, particularly based on the 
risk of apostasy, was out of a fear that ex-Jews would cause weak minded 
Christians to judaize, rather than abandon Christianity altogether. 35 

Magdalino is correct in his Observation that Byzantines under Heraclius 
held a worldview that “blurred the distinction between the Christian Roman 


30 Starr, St. Maximos and the Forced Baptism [see n. 22]. 

31 Ibidem , p. 195. 

32 Boudignon, «Le temps du saint bapteme n’est pas encore venu» [see n. 25]. 

33 Ibidem , pp. 247-248. 

34 P. Magdalino, “ A// Israel Will be Saved? ” The Forced Baptism ofthe Jews and Impe¬ 
rial Eschatology , in J. Tolan - C. Nemo-Pekelman (eds), Jews in Early Christian Law: 
Byzantium and the Latin West, 6 th -ll th Centuries, Turnhout, 2013, p. 238. 

35 Magdalino, “A// Israel Will be Saved?” [see n. 34], p. 241. 
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Empire and the Kingdom of Christ.” 36 However, it is highly speculative to 
claim that Heraclius’ actions were motivated by semi-messianic aspirations. 
The evidence concerning the forced baptism that survives, primarily from 
North Africa, does not, on its own, indicate a concerted effort to save “all 
Israel”. There is simply not enough evidence of the edict’s enforcement on 
an empire-wide scale, let alone on a biblical scale. Moreover, Heraclius’s 
general anti-Jewish policies, including possible expulsion and massacre, 
indicate less of a desire to save the Jews and more a strategy to eliminate 
them as a perceived political threat. 37 

Magdalino’s Suggestion that Maximus associated the apostasy of 2 Thes- 
salonians 2:3 with judaizing is plausible. However, one wonders if the 
spread of judaizing tendencies would be severe enough to warrant the dire 
label of apostasy, or to bring about the end of days. Considering the sever- 
ity of apostasy, its implied abandonment of faith, and its role in apocalyptic 
discourse it seems more likely that Maximus’s concern was a fear that there 
would be a complete rejection of Christianity by those who Maximus 
describes as “the most simple” (xou; acpsZsaxspon;) in favour of the 
“ancestral unbelief” (xpq 7raxpiKf|(;... äniGXiaf) of the Jews. 38 At any rate, 
Magdalino is correct in observing that Maximus did not consider a success- 
ful forced baptism as a victory for the church. 

6. The Wolves of Arabia 

One of the more intriguing aspects of Epistula 8 is Maximus’s allegorized 
use of the phrase “many evil bites of the wolves of Arabia”. The “wolves 
of Arabia” appear twice in the Septuagint, once in Habakkuk 1:8, and again 
in Zephaniah 3:3. The Hebrew Bible renders the phrase in both of these 
verses as “wolves of the evening” and thus the phrase has widely been 
neglected in modern biblical studies. The Septuagint passages are discussed 
in greater detail below, but it is worth noting at this point that no scholar 
has noted the potential Zephaniah 3:3 connection, instead most adopt 
Migne’s footnote referring to Habakkuk 1:8. 39 

Olster discusses the reference to the wolves of Arabia in the larger context 
of his demonstration of the great apocalyptic role played by the Jews in the 
Christian apologetic against Islam. Olster notes that, in what he refers to as 
the letter to John the Presbyter, “[Maximus] mentioned rumors of Arab 


36 

37 

38 

39 


Ibidem , p. 239. 

Kaegi, Heraclius [see n. 3], p. 205. 
Devreesse, La fin inedite [see n. 1], p. 34. 
PG 91,444, n. 1. 
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incursions, but dismissed them with a metaphor, comparing the wolves of 
Arabia, with the flesh.” 40 There are two things worth mentioning in Olster’s 
analysis. First, it is unclear if he associates the extended ending, which he 
refers to as “letter 8”, with the larger document, which he refers to as “the 
letter to John the Presbyter”. 41 While the identity of the recipient of a letter 
by Maximus the Confessor is hardly the focus of his book, it may inform 
the way in which Olster analysed and interpreted the passages in question. 
Secondly, it does not appear, contrary to his assertion, that there is a direct 
reference to rumours of Arab incursions, which Maximus dismisses. Indeed, 
it is the lack of any direct reference to an Arab threat that makes the inclu- 
sion of this otherwise obscure prophetic text all the more puzzling. 

Boudignon also addresses the identity of the “wolves of Arabia”, but inter- 
prets it as an allusion to Arab nomads who profited from the Persian wars, 
rather than a reference to the rise of Islam or the first major Arab incursions. 
He associates the passage with the broader metaphor of the shepherd, which 
Maximus develops for the recipient, whom Boudignon identifies as Sophro- 
nius. 42 This argument is plausible, and Contemporary accounts bear witness to 
the devastation caused at the monastery of St Sabbas. 43 However, nomadic 
raids were a common element of desert life and the population would have 
presumably been prepared for such incursions, which would have hardly 
demanded Maximus’s reassurances. Jankowiak and Booth, following Hoy- 
land, dismiss any reference to real Arabs, considering the passage to be a 
coincidental metaphor. 44 This too is plausible if the date is accepted; however, 
it fails to account for the nature of the misfortune endured by his recipient, 
which would have been too late for the Persians, especially in Palestine, which 
would have recently hosted an imperial triumph. 

7. Editions and Translations 

What is interesting is that while scholars since Devreesse, including 
Speck who questions the letter’s authenticity, have accepted the letter as a 
unity, they have studied the ending at the expense of the letter as a whole. 


40 Olster, Roman Defeat [see n. 24], p. 88. 

41 See n. 18 above. 

42 Boudignon, Maxime le Confesseur [see n. 7], pp. 20-21. 

43 Cf. Antiochus Monachus, Epistula ad Eustathium, PG 89, 1422-1429 (CPG 7842). 

44 R. G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, 
Jewish, and Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam , Princeton, 1997, p. 77, n. 75. Hoyland 
credits a conversation with Cyril Mango for this realization. M. Jankowiak, Essai d’histoire 
politique du monothelisme a partir de la correspondance entre les empereurs hyzantins, les 
patriarches de Constantinople et les papes de Rome , diss. Warsaw, 2009, p. 109, n. 355; 
Booth, Crisis of Empire [see n. 14], p. 231. 
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To date, there is no edition which unifies the two parts, though this will 
likely be remedied in the long anticipated edition of Maximus’s letters, 
under preparation by Basile Markesinis for the CCSG. In the meantime, one 
is forced to insert the new ending into the PG edition. Likewise, while the 
ending has been translated into French and English by several different 
scholars, there is no single modern translation of the rest of the letter, let 
alone the letter as a unified whole. 45 Thus although scholars have considered 
Epistula 8 and the extended ending to be part of a single letter, in practice 
the ending has been treated as a separate document. 

To demonstrate that Epistula 8 is in fact a composite of two documents, 
this study begins by approaching the letter as a unity. After a textual anal- 
ysis, brought into conversation with Contemporary events, it will be demon- 
strated that the difficulties posed by this document are easily addressed 
when the extended ending is considered as a misplaced fragment. 


Textual Analysis 
1. Tropes and Language of Address 

It is instructive at this point to discuss the structure of the text itself. The 
letter begins with an extended comparison of desire/love, 7i69oc;, which is 
connected to the flesh, bound to a locality, and is thus fleeting; with that 
which is noetic and can stand the tests of time and distance. Maximus ’ pur- 
pose in this comparison is to argue that distance has strengthened the 
author’s friendship with the recipient, and that their friendship endures even 
more than if they were in each other’s presence. 46 While this should be 
considered primarily a trope, one that appears in other letters by Maximus, 
the comparison sets the tone for the letter, which is focused on distinguish- 
ing matters of the body and matters of the spirit. He continues to praise the 
recipient, referring to him in primarily the plural, including the vocative 
plural “O honoured fathers” (xipioi naxspsq), the second person plural 
“your most holiness” (xouq dyicoxdxooc; upac;), and occasionally in the 
vocative singulär “O honoured father” (xipis Ilaxsp). 

This introduction is followed by a lament of the Separation and an expres- 
sion of longing. Maximus then proceeds to build a metaphor for his recipient, 
which he continues throughout the body of the letter, referring to him as the 


45 For modern translations see: Devreesse, La fin inedite [see n. 1], Starr, St. Maximos 
and the Forced Baptism [see n. 22], and Laga, Judaism and Jews [see n. 16]. Translations 
used here are mine. 

46 PG 91,440-441. 
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Good Shepherd, using the language of Psalm 23 to describe the recipient’s 
ability to lay him down in green pastures, that is to say, to redirect his mind 
toward godly things and away from the passions. He builds this metaphor by 
comparing the recipient with the Good Samaritan, again referring to spiritual 
guidance away from the passions as binding and cleansing his wounds. 47 

Continuing the shepherd metaphor, Maximus refers to the first text which 
deserves closer to attention. He urges the recipient to play his shepherd pipe, 
and to “bind, sympathetically, the one who has been tom by the many evil 
bites of the wolves of Arabia.” 48 This passage is tantalizing, considering that 
it is contemporaneous with the increased Arab incursions into Palestine, and 
requires further investigation. 

2. The Wolves of Arabia and Earlier Associations 

As mentioned above, the phrase “the wolves of Arabia” appears twice in 
the Septuagint. Habakkuk 1:8 reads, regarding the army of the Chaldeans: 
“and his horses shall leap past leopards, even more swift than the wolves of 
Arabia.” 49 Considering the fame of Arabian horses, it is tempting to associ- 
ate the mention of horses with Maximus’s context. However, it seems that 
this passage associates the wolves of Arabia with speed and ferocity, a 
Standard metaphor. Three Greek commentaries on this passage survive from 
Theodoret of Cyrus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Cyril of Alexandria in the 
context of commentaries on the Minor Prophets. 50 Each of these commen¬ 
taries simply remark on the ferocity of the Babylonian cavalry and do not 
appear to provide precedent for Maximus’s own use of the phrase. 

The second text, and perhaps most interesting for our purposes, is found 
in Zephaniah chapter 3. The context is the judgment of Jerusalem and the 
corruption of its officials, and the destruction that will come upon the city 
as a result. The verse in question reads: “Her rulers within her were as 
roaring lions, her judges as the wolves of Arabia; they did not remain until 
the morning.” 51 Unlike the Habakkuk passage, we find the wolves of Arabia 

47 PG 91,441. 

48 PG 91, 444A, Kaxd5r|cjov aup7ia0cö<; xöv tto^oii; 5ia<77iapax0£vxa Sfiypaat 
7iovr|poi(; icbv ^ukcov xfjc; ÄpaßicK;. All translations, unless otherwise noted, are mine. 

49 Kai s^aAoCvxai wrsp Tcap8dA,£n; oi 1717101 auxou Kai ö^uxspoi i)7i£p xoix; A,ukoo(; 
xfjc; Apaßla«;. 

50 Theodoret of Cyrus, lnterpretatio in xii prophetas minores, PG 81, 1813 ( CPG 6208); 
H. N. Springer (ed.), Theodori Mopsuesteni commentarius in XII Prophetas, Wiesbaden, 
1977, proph. Hab. 1.8 ( CPG 3834); P. E. Pusey (ed.), Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli archiepiscopi 
Alexandrini in xii prophetas, Oxford, 1868, 2.79 ( CPG 5204). 

51 01 dpyovx£<; auxpi; £v auxrj cbi; X&ovt&c, copi)öp£voi oi Kpixai amx\c, d><; 7 .ukoi xf\q 
Äpaßiaq, oux U7r£>U7rovxo &\c, xö Trpcoi. 
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describe people, the corrupt judges of Jerusalem. Again we find commentary 
by Theodoret, Theodore, and Cyril, all of whom emphasize the cruelty of 
the rulers, and offer warning to those who take bribes or mistreat their sub- 
jects, none of which helps solve our mystery. 52 

It is worth mentioning that, while not commenting on a particular text, 
Gregory of Nazianzus employs a cognate phrase in Oratio 28, describing 
those who do not approach theology in good faith. After comparing such a 
person to various beasts, Gregory compares such a person to “an Arabian 
or foreign wolf, or someone keener than these in rhetorical arguments”. 53 
Here Gregory uses the “Arabian wolf”, a creature apparently known for its 
shrewd and deceptive qualities, as a metaphor for deceptive Christians who 
are not properly versed in theology. The term is used, among other animals, 
to refer to a human being, and is not immediately tied to a specific Septuagint 
reference. 

Since neither Zephaniah nor Habakkuk mentions the “bites” of the 
wolves of Arabia, we cannot definitively say which passage Maximus is 
referencing. It is quite possible that he had both in mind, though considering 
Zephaniah’s personification of the “wolves of Arabia”, as well as reference 
to Jerusalem’s punishment, in context with the historical circumstances of 
the battle of Ajnadayn (634), it seems likely that this is the primary text that 
Maximus was addressing. 

Maximus’s use of “the wolves of Arabia” and its association with 
non-Christian Arabs would not be without precedent. Writing in the middle 
of the sixth Century, the Palestinian monastic writer Cyril of Scythopolis 
(d. 558) records the conversion of “a great number of Saracens, men, women 
and children”, in his Life of Euthymius. He narrates that after Euthymius 
catechized and baptized the converts, “these men, who had formerly been 
wolves of Arabia but had then joined the rational flock of Christ, begged to 
remain near him.” 54 

As in Epistula 8, it is impossible to determine with certainty which verse 
Cyril is referencing. However, we see here a precedent for the application 
of the reference “wolves of Arabia” to non-Christian Arabs well before the 
Islamic period. No previous Greek commentator has connected these pas- 
sages to the Saracens, preferring instead to refer to literal wolves to illustrate 
a larger point conceming either the Chaldean cavalry in Habakkuk or the 


52 PG 81, 1853; Springer (ed.), commentarius in XII Prophetas, Soph., 3.3b; Pusey (ed.), 
in xii prophetas, 2.214. 

53 J. Bärbel (ed.), Gregor von Nazianz. Die fünf theologischen Reden, Düsseldorf, 1963, 
De theologia (Orat. 28) 28.2 (CPG 3020.28). si'xs A,6 ko<; ApaßiKÖc; Kai öA,Xö(piAoc;, i) Kai 
xouxcov ö^oxe po<; xoic; aocpiapaaiv. 

54 R.M. Price (trans.), The Lives of the Monks of Palestine, Kalamazoo, 1991, p. 20. 
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rapacity of the leaders of Jerusalem in Zephaniah. Even in the case of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who uses a similar phrase to refer to humans, he does 
so by comparing such people to animals based on their actual qualities, 
rather than ethnicity. Moreover, considering Cyril’s Palestinian context, this 
may be evidence of an established application of this epithet to non-Christian 
Arabs by the inhabitants of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

Returning now to the Confessor’s own use of the phrase, Maximus pro- 
vides an allegorical exegesis, as well as a rather complicated analogy to the 
Old Testament. First, he suggests that “Arabia” should be translated as “the 
West”, and therefore “the flesh”. Thus, he spiritualizes the biblical wolves 
as a moral threat, by which sin enters. He proceeds to explain that through 
the incarnation, Christ has overcome this enemy, and has “come in the flesh 
to save those who have perished in the flesh, and to destroy the wild beasts 
which have risen in it; and to make this a land of peace, and a pasture for 
his rational sheep.” 55 

Based on this information, we can make the following observations con- 
cerning the role of the “wolves of Arabia” in Epistula 8. First, Maximus’s 
exegesis varies significantly from traditional patristic exegetes, spiritualizing 
where others have understood literal wolves to make a larger point. Maxi¬ 
mus does so in reference to his own concerns, and although Maximus is 
known for repeating analogies, he only uses this phrase once, and goes to 
great lengths to explain the meaning, which is not apparent in itself. Perhaps 
Maximus here is attempting to address the concerns of his recipient that the 
“wolves of Arabia” of scripture and patristic tradition represent an actual 
human threat in light of the increasingly threatening posture of the advanc- 
ing Arab armies. This seems to follow the Palestinian tradition witnessed in 
Cyril of Scythopolis of understanding the scriptural “wolves of Arabia” as 
an allegory for non-Christian Arabs. Maximus attempts to diffuse this under¬ 
standing by offering an alternative, internal solution to external fears. By 
allegorizing the threat, and taking it upon himself while far removed from 
any physical Arab forces, he defuses an exegesis that would find biblical 
significance in the Arab advance. 

The allegory is continued, comparing his own inability to reach this land 
of spiritual peace to the sons of Esau who dwell in Arabia, or the Israelites 
on the mountain of Sier, all of which are allegories of life in the flesh. 
He goes to note that through spiritual gnosis, God leads the true Israel into 
the land of Milk and Honey. This he suggests represents the patience of 


55 PG 91,444. Kai gA.0cbv sv aapo acoaai xoix; a7icAop£voi)(;, Kai xoix; evxpscpopsvoix; 
auxfi 7iovripoij^ ÖTioKxsivai 0f|pa<;, Kai 7roif|<Tai amr\v /copav £ipf|vr|<;, Kai ^oyiKcbv 
7ipoßdxcov vopfjv ... 
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God, saying that “the Lord is nourishing to each of those who are as babes, 
and is cheerful with those who are becoming mature, as he rears up those 
who fear him in virtues through action, as with milk, and sweetens with 
mystical knowledge, just as honey, through spiritual contemplation, those 
who love him.” 56 

After this, the conclusion, which includes the “new” ending, begins. He 
asks his recipient to continue to shepherd him, again spiritualizing the threat. 
He then proceeds to lay out his desire to return from exile, presumably from 
North Africa. He expresses a desire for a safe return, qualifying “if indeed 
all fear of physical barbarians departs, on account of whom I travelled so 
great a distance by sea, as one who loves life; for this reason, I beseech your 
most holy seif, with a prayerful indication of your encouragement which 
radiates from God, to demonstrate this more clearly.” He proceeds to decry 
his own cowardice and lack of knowledge of divine providence, all of which 
prevent him from returning, fearing that if he is caught he will become like 
a “deserter” (^8i7roiäKiT](;). 57 

It is immediately after this that the new ending is inserted, which relates 
the forced baptism as carried out by the Eparch of North Africa on Pente - 
cost, during “this present fifth indiction” (xijq svsaxcbariq 7T8p7rir|(; 
S7riV8pf|G£C0(;). 58 As this has been discussed thoroughly elsewhere, I will 
only draw attention again to the response of Maximus, found as follows: 

I am concerned first lest this great and truly divine mystery be desecrated by 
being presented to those who have not been proven in faith as an agreeable 
doctrine. Secondly, I am anxious lest danger somehow come upon their soul 
- for from their depths they retain the bitter root of their ancestral faithlessness 
and thus cut themselves off from the light of grace - and lest having sunk more 
deeply into the darkness of unbelief they become subject to a condemnation 
many times greater. Thirdly, I suspect the apostasy predicted by the Apostle 
(cf. 2 Thessalonians 2:3), and I am fearful lest it begin through intermingling 
of these and the faithful people, through which they will be able to spread the 
evil seed of the stumbling-blocks against our holy faith among those who are 
most simple, and there appear that manifest and undisputed sign of the end, 
discussed by all; according to this, they expect great temptations and struggles 
for the sake of the truth, for which they prepare themselves by prayers, entreat- 
ies, by many tears, and by seeking paths toward righteousness. 59 

56 PG 91, 444C. 0pS7mKÖ<; ydp xcov Kax’adxcbv vr)7ua^6vxcov, Kai sucppavxiKÖt; 
i)7iapx£i xcov Kai’ auxöv avöpi^opsvcov 6 Kupioi;, dbc; ap£xai<; SKxpscpcov öid Tipd^scot;, 
Ka0d7i8p ycdaKxi, xoix; cpoßoupsvout; auxöv, Kai yvcoasai Kaxay^uKaivcov puaxiKau;, 
Kaödjigp psArxi 5id 0scopia(; TivsupaxiKfi^, xoik; aya7rd)vxa(; auxöv. 

57 PG 91, 445D. 

58 Devreesse, La fin inedite [see n. 1], p. 34. 

59 Ibidem , p. 34. AsöoiKa yap Tipcoxov psv pf| 7ico<; Ka0ußpia0ü xö psya xouxo Kai 
0siov övxclk; jiuaxripiov 5o0sv xoi<; [if\ 7ipo£7ri5£i^apsvoi^ xp 7iiax£i yvo^inv appöSiov. 
Ä£dx£pov 5£ Kai auxcov £K£ivcov £vvod) xöv eit; \|/uxfiv Kivduvov pij 7icoi; - xf]v 7iiKpdv 
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There are a few observations worth noting here, some of which have been 
mentioned before. First, Maximus ’ concerns for the mingling of weak, 
newly converted Christians with the rest seems out of line with his previous 
discussion of the patience of God, who nourishes the weak with milk and 
feeds the strong with honey. Such a God seems prepared to adapt to a sud- 
den influx of unprepared converts, likewise the desecration of the sacra- 
ments. 

The apocalyptic fears regarding 2 Thessalonians and the mass revolt or 
apostasy which would indicate the end times is in line with apocalyptic 
trends in Byzantine literature at the time. However, it seems stränge that in 
one part of his letter Maximus would attempt to blunt apocalyptic fears in 
the case of Palestine and the “wolves of Arabia”, while simultaneously 
promoting an apocalyptic vision of his own. Even if we dismiss any apoc¬ 
alyptic significance to the wolves, the “ending” enters the scene abruptly. 
If, for a moment, we accept the ending as original, Maximus passes from 
expressing his longing to return after the threat of barbarians has passed, to 
a sudden news report about the forced baptism. He then proceeds with a 
request for prayers from the recipient, all of which are in line with the body 
of the letter. 

3. Relationship to Maximus’s Epistolary Corpus 

Jankowiak and Booth have recently noted that Epistula 8 bears stylistic 
similarities to several letters by Maximus. Similarities include the recurring 
theme of presence and absence in many of his letters written in exile, and 
the use of pastoral language in Epistulae 28 and 29 to the bishop Curisicius 
and Epistulae 30 and 31 to the bishop John. 60 In fact, in Epistula 20 Maxi¬ 
mus mentions wolves, though not the wolves of Arabia, and urges his recip¬ 
ient to take up his shepherd’s pipe of teaching (SibacncaMoo; xöv bövaKa), 


pl^av xfjc; 7raTpiKfj<; auxcov djciaxia«; mxä xö ßa0o<; öispsivav £%ovxs<;, Kai xö [psv] xfjt; 
Xapixcx; (päx; samdiq UTtoxöpvouai - xpv [8s] KaxaKpiaiv 7coAAa7i:A,aaiova Kaxaaxf|<jtxri 
xco ^öcpco auvau^r)0siaav xfj<; ärciaxla«;. Kai xpixov xf]v Kaxä xöv äyiov dTröaxcAov 
7rpoa5oKcopsvr|v Ö7iOGxaaiav ucpopcopai pp 7rcö<; dp/pv Xaßr\ xpv xoöxcov 7ipö(; rciaxoix; 
Xaovq srcipi^tav, 8i’ f\q dvörcoTixov sv xoT<; acps^saxspoK; rcoifjaOai 8i)vf|aovxai xpv 
Kaxa xr\q äyiac, ijpd>v 7tiax£C0<; Trovppav xcbv GKavöa^cov anopav, Kai eöpsöfi xouxo 
aripsiov 9avspöv Kai avapcpppiaxov xp<; 0piAA,oup£vr|<; xou navxöc, ai)vx£^£ia<; Ka0’ 
pv xou<; D7i£p xpc; a^pOfila^ pEya^ouc; 7i£ipaapou(; Kai aycbvaq 7ipoa5oKcoaiv oi 5i’ 
£i)/cov Kai Sefjasox; Kai SaKpöcov noX'kcbv Kai xcov 7ipöc; SiKaioaövpv £^£i)ppp£vcöv 
xpöjicov sauxoix; £xoipa£ovx£(;. 

60 Jankowiak - Booth, A New Date-List [see n. 26], pp. 40-42. Epistula 28 = PG 91 
(CFG 7699.28), 620C-621B; Epistula 29 = PG 91, 621C-624A (CFG 7699.29); Epistula 30 
= PG 91, 624A-D (CFG 7699.30); Epistula 31 = PG 91, 624D-625D (CFG 7699.31). 
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a rare phrase that to my knowledge only occurs again in Epistula 8. 61 What 
is more, these four letters also speak of displacement and threats of unnamed 
enemies. These similarities have led Jankowiak and Booth to use the date 
provided by Epistula 8 to establish a chronology for the remaining letters, 
namely between 626-632. 

The corpus of Maximus the Confessor, in many ways, is replete with 
cliches, many of which are unique to Maximus. Therefore, it is no surprise 
to find that several personal letters share common features. Indeed, the fact 
that we know with some certainty that Epistulae 29-31 were written to bish¬ 
ops lends credence to idea that the intended recipient of Epistula 8 was also 
a bishop. However, any argument based on similarity, which asserts that 
Epistula 8 is too early to refer to the Arab invasions based on the chronology 
of these letters is a circular one. In fact, if the ending of Epistula 8 is 
removed from consideration, all subsequent dating of the remaining letters, 
none of which contains its own date, becomes open to question. 


Analysis 


1. Summary of the Evidence 

Having evaluated the structure of the text, the manuscript tradition, and 
the place of Epistula 8 in the epistolary corpus of Maximus the Confessor, 
we can now evaluate the evidence and attempt to answer both questions 
posed at the beginning, namely the identity of the recipient and whether the 
text is a single or composite document. The letter gives only a few clues as 
to the recipient’s identity. Critical information, such as topographical refer- 
ences, is missing. Maximus refers to the recipient as his spiritual patron, and 
though the first half of the letter expounds on the benefits of a “spiritual” 
bond that transcends location, he expresses a longing to be reunited once the 
danger from which he has fled has passed. Moreover, he describes the recip¬ 
ient as a good shepherd, metaphorically using the language of Psalm 23 to 
praise him, and addresses the recipient as “most holy” or “most honourable 
father(s)”. These titles, coupled with pastoral imagery indicate that the 
recipient was most likely a bishop. This is corroborated by similar language 
used in other letters, whose recipients are known to be bishops. The forced 


61 PG 91, 621C5-D1. Jankowiak - Booth, A New Date-List [see n. 26J, p. 42 translate 
didaamMa q xöv öövaKa as “rod of teaching”. However, I prefer the definition given in LSJ, 
s.v. “5öva^” II.2, “shepherd’s pipe”, considering Maximus’s use of pastoral language. More¬ 
over, Maximus says elsewhere in Epistula 8 that his recipient calls “wisely with rod and staff” 
(paßdcp Kai ßaKiripla). 
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baptism dates to “Pentecost of this current fifth indiction”, which can be 
calculated to 31 May 632, meaning that the ending of the letter was com- 
posed before September 632. Thus, if we accept that the letter was addressed 
to a bishop and that the ending belongs to the letter, Sophronius, who was 
not elevated to the Patriarchate until 634, could not be the recipient. 

As if two enigmas were not enough, Maximus begs his shepherd to bring 
back and bind him who had been “torn apart by the many bites of the 
wolves of Arabia”. Giving no indication as to what provoked him to make 
this reference, one that to my knowledge receives no Byzantine commentary 
elsewhere in the seventh Century, Maximus offers a spiritual exegesis, sug- 
gesting that Arabia refers to the West, and that the West refers to tempta- 
tions of the flesh. 

Leaving aside questions of the recipient, this passage raises several ques- 
tions of its own. The chronological proximity of this text to the rise of Islam 
is startling. If we accept the date given by the ending (i.e. May to August 
632), it precedes the battle of Ajnadayn, the first Byzantine defeat at the 
hands of Arab invaders, by two years. If this is a coincidence, it would be 
uncanny indeed, and would raise the question as to why Maximus chose this 
odd phrase and feit the need to offer a spiritual exegesis. Moreover, Maxi¬ 
mus offers assurance that God has “seen our danger”, “has aroused his 
power”, and has come to “save those who have perished and destroy the 
wicked beasts which have been raised in this land, and make this a land of 
peace and a pasture for his rational sheep.” Evoking divine deliverance is 
something that is done in the face of peril, and it seems unlikely that Arab 
raids, which had been occurring well before Muhammad, would be enough 
to trigger this response. 

Based on this information the presence of the long ending in the best 
manuscript tradition is not conclusive in light of other factors to determine 
the ending’s relationship to the larger letter. Moreover, considering the con- 
fused nature of the inscription, scribal error cannot be dismissed outright. 
As we have seen above, Bart Janssens has suggested that half of the manu¬ 
script tradition contains a contaminated text. 62 

It has been argued, based on precedent and the multiple inscriptions that 
Maximus customized the letter for two different recipients, composing a 
Version intended for Sophronius, and another for Jordanes. 63 However, as 
was observed above, internal evidence suggests that the ending is out of 
place. It appears as a jarring report after an otherwise seamless discussion 
of a desire to return from North Africa once the danger of barbarians has 


62 See n. 20 above. 

63 Jankowiak - Booth, A New Date-List [see n. 26], p. 41. 
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passed, and is followed by a prayer request without any transition. This 
request would, however, follow logically after sentiments of praise and 
longing. Moreover, this double recipient theory would require, considering 
the pastoral imagery and episcopal address, Jordanes to be a previously 
unknown bishop. Finally, the reference to conflict and the “wolves of Ara- 
bia” would require him to be of Palestinian extraction, and if the date of the 
ending is accepted, the episcopal language would not be compatible with 
Sophronius, as it would predate his elevation to the patriarchate. 

2. A Two-Document Solution 

So what are we to do? If the date given is accepted, we could conclude 
that Maximus wrote a letter to an unknown bishop, who was not Sophronius, 
which, by a prophetic coincidence, includes a reference to “wolves of Ara- 
bia” having nothing to do with the rising followers of Islam; or we can 
argue that between May and September 632, an Arab raid of significance 
happened in the land of this unknown bishop that is not attested to else- 
where. Or perhaps there is a third answer. 

Perhaps instead of solving the mystery by the date given, we should dis- 
miss the date altogether. Every trouble with the letter can be explained if we 
treat the new ending as a separate document. While this may seem on the 
surface to be an exercise of convenience or destroying difficult evidence for 
the sake of problem resolution, manuscript and internal evidence suggest 
that this is a reasonable solution. 

The question remains as to the implications of this conclusion. We argue 
that what has hitherto been accepted as a single document is, in fact, a 
composite of two separate documents. These can be divided into “Docu¬ 
ment A”, the letter with the short ending, and “Document B”, the fragment 
which was interposed as a longer ending to Document A. Document B is 
likely a fragment of an otherwise lost letter of Maximus, perhaps even 
originally addressed to Jordanes or John, thus accounting for the confused 
inscriptions, though this cannot be established for certain with currently 
known evidence. 

Having removed the ending from consideration, we can create a better 
picture of circumstances of Epistula 8, or Document A. First, I would sug¬ 
gest that the recipient is indeed Sophronius, and that it was written shortly 
after his elevation to the patriarchate. Removing the ending from consider¬ 
ation eliminates Sherwood’s concern that Sophronius would have been trav- 
elling in Africa at the time. This would also explain the episcopal language, 
and the close friendship apparent in the letter. Moreover, it was written 
perhaps in wake of Ajnadayn, in July 634, the battle which saw the tides of 
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war shift in favour of the Arabs, or shortly thereafter. 64 Eliminating the 
ending neutralizes Laga’s protest that the letter was written too soon to refer 
to any Arab threat. The Arab victory at Ajnadayn signalled the beginning 
of the end of Byzantine Palestine and Sophronius would lament loss of 
Bethlehem on Christmas that same year. 

Considering the letter in the wake of Sophronius’ elevation and the battle 
of Ajnadayn illuminates the fears expressed in the letter, as well as Maxi¬ 
mus’ optimistic tone. It explains why he would urge the Shepherd to bind 
the wounds inflicted by the “wolves of Arabia”, an idiomatic epithet current 
in Palestine, and Maximus’s longing for the removal of the “barbarian 
threat”, which would not make sense in 632 when the Persians had been 
soundly defeated and the Arabs were merely a nuisance. Moreover, Maxi¬ 
mus’s optimism over God’s deliverance, which would disappear only a few 
years later, makes sense in light of a defeat that, while major, had not yet 
resulted in the loss of Jerusalem. 


CONCLUSION 

As has been demonstrated, Epistula 8 presents a number of difficulties, 
which are exacerbated if the fragment of 632 is a formerly lost ending. 
However, these problems disappear if Epistula 8 as preserved in Document 
A, and Document B, which has been considered to be a recovered ending, 
is understood to be two different documents whose association in two man- 
uscripts is the result of a scribal error. Both documents remain critical pieces 
of evidence for the interpretation of seventh-century Byzantine history. Doc¬ 
ument A provides an early example of early Byzantine reactions to the rising 
threat of Arab invasion, and considered as such will further illuminate the 
way in which historians understand early encounters between Byzantines 
and the Arab invaders. Document B remains an important witness to the 
forced baptism of the Jews by Heraclius. 

Furthermore, this conclusion bears significant implications for our present 
chronology of Maximus’s epistolary corpus. Hitherto, the assumption of a 
unified Epistula 8 and the date provided by Document B has provided the 
foundation for dating several letters that share common features with 
Document A. Removing this date from consideration will require a recon- 
sideration of this chronology, and perhaps the currently held timeline of 
Maximus’s life, which is already difficult to establish. Moreover, the numer- 
ous mentions of conflicts and enemy invasions mentioned in these letters, 


64 Kaegi, Byzantium [see n. 4], p. 67. 
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which have so far confused scholars considering their dating after the Per- 
sians and Avars posed any threat, may warrant consideration in light of the 
earliest stages of the Islamic conquest. 
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S UMMARY 

This article argues, based on internal evidence, that Epistula 8 by Maximus the 
Confessor, traditionally understood as a unified letter, is best understood as a com- 
posite of two documents, a longer letter and a shorter fragment. As a result, ques- 
tions of dating and historical context, including the relationship between Maximus’s 
reference to the Septuagint phrase “wolves of Arabia” and the nascent Islamic 
invasions, are reconsidered. 


ON THE ALLEGED ARAB DESTRUCTION OF 
THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES C. 653 


Theophilus of Edessa composed a chronicle covering the period c. 590-754, 
and while his work does not itself survive, it is generally agreed that Theoph- 
anes the Confessor (d. 818), Agapius of Hierapolis (wr. 940s), Michael the 
Syrian (d. 1199), and the so-called anonymous chronicler of 1234 derive much 
of their Information about this period from his work ultimately. 1 It ought to 
prove possible, therefore, to recover much of what Theophilus originally wrote 
by comparing and contrasting what these four sources have to say about any 
particular event. However, the fact that Theophilus preserved a certain story or 
allegation does not necessarily make it true, particularly when it relates to an 
event that had occurred long before he was writing in the 750s or later. Conrad 
analysed the various witnesses to Theophilus’ account of the Arab capture of 
Rhodes in c. 653 to conclude that the Arabs did not in fact destroy the famous 
Colossus then, despite Theophilus ’ apparent allegation that they did, and pro- 
ceeded to explain Theophilus ’ error on the basis that he misunderstood an 
apocalyptic metaphor, based on the biblical account of the dream of King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, which he took literally in reference to the famous 
Colossus of Rhodes. 2 The purpose of this note is to advance an alternative 


1 See e.g. R. G. Hoyland, Theophilus of EdesscTs Chronicle and the Circulation ofHis- 
torical Knowledge in Late Antiquity and Early Islam (Translated Texts for Historians, 57), 
Liveipool, 2011, pp. 7-19; J. Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis: Historians and 
Histories of the Middle East in the Seventh Century , Oxford, 2010, pp. 194-99. 

2 L. I. Conrad, The Arabs and the Colossus, in Journal ofthe Royal Asiatic Society, series 
3, 6 (1996), pp. 165-87. For King Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, see Daniel 2. Some have accepted 
Conrad’s explanation. See e.g. M. Greenhalgh, Marble Past, Monumental Present: Building 
with Antiquities in the Mediaeval Mediterranean (The Medieval Mediterranean, 80), Leiden, 
2009, p. 21. Others have signified disagreement, but have not argued the case. See e.g. 
M. McCormick, Origins ofthe European Economy: Communications and Commerce AD300- 
900, Cambridge, 2001, p. 52; W. E. Kaegi, in BZ, 90 (1997), p. 568, arguing that Conrad’s 
“conclusions will still need rigorous testing before any final and conclusive acceptance of 
them in their present form”, and that they are “important but not definitive”. Others accept 
his arguments that the Arabs cannot have destroyed the Colossus, but remain silent as to where 
they stand on his explanation of the origin of this story. See e.g. C. E. Bosworth, Arab 
Attacks on Rhodes in the pre-Ottoman Period, in Y. Y. Al-Hijji - V. Christides (eds), Aspects 
of Arab Seafaring: An Attempt to Fill-ln the Gaps of Maritime History, Athens, 2002, 
pp. 63-74, at 67-68. Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis, refers at one point to 
“the supposed melting down of the Colossus of Rhodes” (pp. 221), but does not otherwise 
acknowledge Conrad’s argument for the origin of this story. 
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explanation of the origin of Theophilus ’ Claim that the Arabs destroyed the 
Colossus on Rhodes. 

One must begin by comparing the key sources once more in Order to 
establish what Theophilus probably said. Theophanes preserves a brief 
report as follows: 

In this year Mavias took Rhodes and cast down the Colossus of Rhodes 1,360 
years after its erection. It was bought by a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who 
loaded the bronze on 900 camels. 3 

Agapius preserves a somewhat longer account: 

Then Mu‘awiya sent forces to the island of Rhodes. They captured it, organized 
administrative affairs the re, and made it an Observation post for the Arabs. On 
[the islandl there was an idol (sanam), 360 years having passed since it had 
been erected. It was 50 cubits tall. The Arabs removed it and threw it into the 
sea. This was in year eight of ‘Uthman. 4 

Michael the Syrian preserves a longer account again: 

[The Saracens] went to Rhodes and devastated it. The bronze Colossus - a fine 
monument and a work considered one of the great wonders of the world - this 
they set out to demolish in order to take the bronze. It was made of Corinthian 
bronze and was posed as a Standing man. When they set fire [to it] from below, 
they saw that it was fastened with huge bolts of iron to stones set in the ground. 
Many men pulled on it with great cables, and all of a sudden it tipped over and 
feil to the ground. Its height, they say, was 107 feet: it came to 3000 loads of 
bronze, and this bronze was purchased by a Jew from the town of Emesa. 5 

Finally, although the chronicler of 1234 does not record the Arab capture 
of Rhodes c. 653 as such, there is a fourth witness in this case also. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus (wr. c. 952) preserves an account of the alleged 
Arab destruction of the Colossus which he attributes to Theophanes, but 
which clearly does not depend directly on Theophanes’ account alone, 
because it contains a great deal of other Information also: 

When he came to Rhodes he pulled down the Colossus that stood in it. It was 
a brazen statue of the sun, gilded from head to foot, 80 cubits in height and 
broad in proportion, as witness the inscription written on the base of its feet, 
running like this: 

The Rhodian Colossus, eight times ten 
Cubits in height, Laches of Lindos made. 


3 Translation from C. Mango - R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byz- 
antine and Near Tastern History AD284-813, Oxford, 1997, p. 481. 

4 Translation from Conrad, The Arabs and the Colossus, p. 169. 

5 Ibidem, p. 167. 
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He took the bronze of it and carried it over into Syria, and put it up for sale to 
any who wanted it; and a Hebrew of Edessa bought it and brought it up from 
the sea laden on 980 camels. 6 

As Conrad recognises, Porphyrogenitus probably derived the alleged 
inscription from an anthology of Greek poetry wherein it was falsely 
ascribed to the famous Greek poet Simonides. 7 He then draws attention to 
the consistency between Porphyrogenitus’s allegation that the Statue was 
gilded from head to foot and the Claim by Michael the Syrian that it was 
made of Corinthian bronze, an alloy of copper with silver and gold, to argue 
that Porphyrogenitus must have used the same extended Greek Version of 
Theophilus of Edessa that Theophanes had used as his main source for this 
event, mistakenly ascribing it to Theophanes also because of the similarity 
between the two texts. 8 

Conrad compares and contrasts these sources to conclude that Agapius 
replaced nearly everything that he had leamed from Theophilus conceming 
the alleged Arab destruction of the Colossus with a historically unreliable 
Arab-Muslim tradition instead. 9 Unfortunately, however, his arguments here 
contain several errors or false assumptions that cannot be allowed to stand. 
For example, he assumes that Agapius refers to a long-term Arab occupation 
of Rhodes, and then points to the evidence against such an occupation, the 
facts that it was still an important By zantine military Staging point in 715, 
and was able to repel an Arab fleet in 808, to prove the error of such a 
claim. 10 Yet Agapius does not actually say anything that requires a long- 
term Arab occupation of Rhodes. One may still need to “organize adminis¬ 
trative affairs”, whatever exactly is meant by this, even for a relatively brief 
occupation of several months or thereabouts. Again, he objects to Agapius’ 
claim that the Arabs used Rhodes as an Observation post because this is a 
recurrent and baseless theme among Islamic conquest narratives, and argues 
that its possession of such material proves that Agapius’ account must derive 


6 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De adminstrando imperio 21.56-65. Translation from 
G. Moravcsik and R. J. H. Jenkins, Constantine Porphyrogenitus: De Administrando Impe¬ 
rio (CFHB , 1), Washington, D.C., 1967, p. 89. Porphryogentitus also preserves a much shorter 
account of the alleged destruction of the Colossus at De adminstrando imperio 20.7-10, which 
does directly copy Theophanes’ account. 

7 Anthologia Palatina 16.82, W. R. Paton, The Greek Anthology, V: Books XIII-XVl ( Loeh 
Classical Library, 86), Cambridge, Mass., 1918, pp. 202-203. 

8 Conrad, The Arabs and the Colossus, pp. 171-72. ln agreement, see also Howard-John- 
ston, Witnesses to a World Crisis, pp. 218, 222, 230. 

9 Conrad, The Arabs and the Colossus, p. 173. 

10 Nicephorus, Breviarium Historicum 50 (ed. C. Mango, Nikephoros, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Short History: Text, Translation and Commentary [CFHB, 13], Washington, 
D.C., 1990); Theophanes, Anni mundi 6095-6305, 6300 (ed. C. de Boor, Theophanis Chron- 
ographia, 2 v., Leipzig, 1883-1885). 
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from a similar Arab-Muslim tradition. However, the fact that Islamic con- 
quest narratives contain many baseless Claims about the establishment of 
Arab observation posts does not mean that they never actually established 
such posts. What matters here is the consistency of the allegation within 
Agapius’, or rather Theophilus’ broader account of events, rather than any 
superficial similarity with baseless tales within the wider Arab-Muslim his- 
torical tradition. The key point here, therefore, is that it is entirely consistent 
with what is known about the wider course of events at the time that the 
Arabs should have occupied Rhodes for several months at least in Support 
of their wide-ranging attacks upon the Southern and south-Western coasts of 
Asia Minor culminating in the battle of Phoenix c. 655. 11 Next, Conrad 
argues that the fact that Agapius refers to the colossus as an “idol” (sanam) 
proves that he must have been using an Arab-Muslim tradition because, as 
he Claims, Greek and Syriac accounts never use such “judgemental termi- 
nology”. However, one may argue against this that Agapius may have been 
expressing his own disgust here at the nature of the Colossus. After all, he 
was a Christian and, as such, may have been as equally disgusted as any 
Muslim at the thought of a huge Statue of a pagan god. Alternatively, he 
may simply have been trying to explain the extraordinary action of the 
Arabs in casting the valuable metal from this Statue into the sea rather than 
keeping it as war-booty to be sold at a profit later, the implication being that 
they did this in disgust at its idolatrous nature. 

Finally, Conrad also argues that the Claim that the Arabs threw the Statue 
into the sea is “totally irreconcilable ” with what all the other witnesses to 
Theophilus have to say about what happened, that its metal was sold to a 
Jewish merchant, so proving that this material must have derived from some 
other source. On the contrary, however, it is arguable that this Statement 
actually provides the main proof that Agapius derived this material from the 
same ultimate source as did Porphyrogenitus, Theophilus of Edessa as Con¬ 
rad himself accepts. The key point here is that Porphyrogenitus says of the 
Jewish merchant’s acquisition of this metal that he loaded it upon his cam- 
els “from the sea” (sTUcpopTcbaaq abxöv d7iö 9aÄ,daaqq Kapfj^ouq). What 


11 If one believes that the Arabs managed to attack Constantinople itself in 654, then it 
makes excellent sense that they should have established a support base on Rhodes. See e.g. 
S. O’Sullivan, Sebeos’ account of an Arab attack on Constantinople in 654, in BMGS, 28 
(2004), pp. 67-88. However, it still makes good sense in the context of the wider events lead- 
ing to the battle of Phoenix, not least the attacks upon Cos and Crete as described by Michael 
the Syrian, even if one does not accept the historicity of an Arab attack upon Constantinople 
in 654 (and I do not, for reasons which are too complex to explain here). On the traditional 
understanding of the battle of Phoenix, see A. N. Stratos, The Naval Engagement at Phoenix, 
in A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis (ed), Charanis Studies: Essays in Honor of Peter Charanis, New 
Brunswick, 1980, pp. 229-47. 
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Porphyrogenitus surely intended to be understood here is that the merchant 
transferred the metal from the ships floating at dock to his camels. However, 
the same phrase could easily be misunderstood to mean that he had brought 
it up from within the sea itself. This then raises the question as to how it 
had ended up in the sea in the first place, the obvious assumption being that 
the Arabs must have thrown it in there. It is arguable, therefore, that Agapius’ 
Statement that the Arabs threw the statue into the sea represents a careless 
reading of a Statement, much as preserved by Porphyrogenitus, that the Jew- 
ish merchant had loaded his camels with bronze “from the sea”, proving 
thereby that they derive their material from the same ultimate source. 

For these reasons, therefore, it better fits the evidence as a whole in this 
case, and is more consistent with Agapius’ general methodology also, 
according to which he preserves “very little Information for the years 630- 
750s that is not drawn from Theophilus of Edessa”, that he should have 
derived his material on the Arab capture of Rhodes from Theophilus of 
Edessa rather than some Muslim-Arab tradition. 12 While the acceptance of 
this fact does not substantially change one’s understanding of what Theophi¬ 
lus seems to have written on this matter, it does raise important methodo- 
logical issues as to how one proceeds to reconstruct his original account in 
more detail. Clearly, if all or most of the witnesses to his text agree on a 
certain detail, then the probability is that his text originally contained such 
a detail. So, if three of the four key witnesses above agree that a Jewish 
merchant bought the scrap-metal from the Colossus, it is probable that The¬ 
ophilus ’ original text did contain some Statement to this effect. However, 
the matter is much more problematic when only one of the key witnesses 
preserves a particular detail, as in the Claim by Agapius that the Arabs 
turned Rhodes into an Observation post. Tempting as it may be to dismiss 
such a detail, such hyper-caution may prove seriously misleading. No two 
authors need abbreviate their common source in the same way, and the 
greater the abbreviation displayed by any group of witnesses to a source, the 
less likely they are to preserve common elements of this source. In this case, 
therefore, two basic tests should apply. First, does the detail preserved by 
one witness alone contradict Information preserved by any of the other wit¬ 
nesses? Second, if this detail does not contradict information preserved by 
the other witnesses, is it plausible and consistent with the overall narrative 
and not just the immediate event being discussed? In this particular case, 
Agapius’ claim that the Arabs tumed Rhodes into an observation post does 


12 Hoyland, Theophilus of Edessa’s Chronicle, p. 14, n. 50, although, following Conrad, 
he includes Agapius’ account of the capture of Rhodes among this “very little information” 
that Agapius may have derived from a Muslim source rather than from Theophilus. 
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not contradict the evidence of any of the other three witnesses - Theoph- 
anes, Porphyrogenitus, and Michael the Syrian - and it is plausible and 
consistent with the overall narrative, so there is no good reason to reject it. 

If one may now attempt to reconstruct Theophilus ’ account of the Arab 
capture of Rhodes, it seems to have run something like as follows: the Arabs 
captured Rhodes, tumed it into an observation post, and pulled down and 
destroyed the Colossus there either 1360 or 360 years after its erection. They 
then sailed back to Arab territory, and sold the scrap bronze at their port of 
landing to a Jewish merchant from either Edessa or Emesa who removed it 
upon either 900 or 980 camels. There is still much room for uncertainty 
about certain details because of the potential for corruption particularly 
when numerals are involved. However, the real problem here lies not so 
much in these individual details as in the larger Claim that the Arabs were 
able to destroy the Colossus. In reality, as Conrad has ably highlighted, the 
Colossus ought to have been destroyed long before the seventh Century, and 
every portion of its bronze frame removed for other purposes. The most that 
may have remained of it were the foundations and portions of the stone 
pylons that had supported it from within. Therefore, Theophilus ’ Claim that 
the Arabs destroyed the Colossus is almost certainly false. The question next 
becomes who invented this tale and why. Conrad does not even entertain 
the possibility that Theophilus himself had invented this tale, and one can 
understand why. The witnesses to Theophilus’ text do not provide any hint 
that he placed any more importance on this event than any other event in 
his description of the Arab conquests at this period. There was no obvious 
attempt to moralise about the potential symbolism of this destruction of one 
of the former wonders of the Greco-Roman world, and no sign that he 
understood this destruction other than in an entirely literal fashion. This 
leaves two possibilities, therefore, either that he seriously misunderstood 
some source to refer to an alleged Arab destruction of the Colossus, or that 
he correctly understood a very poor source. Conrad only considers the first 
possibility. 

Conrad’s argument that Theophilus has misunderstood some source con- 
taining an apocalyptic metaphor based on the biblical account of the dream 
of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon suffers from several serious weak- 
nesses. The first, and most obvious, weakness is that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how a man of Theophilus ’ obvious sophistication and intelligence 
could have made such a mistake. The second major weakness is that there 
is very little real similarity between the statue as dreamed of by King Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar and the statue, or Colossus, as apparently described by Theophi¬ 
lus. The statue as dreamed of by Nebuchadnezzar had a head of gold, ehest 
and arms of silver, waist and hips of bronze, legs of iron, and feet of iron 
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mixed with clay, all of which Conrad glosses over in a vague reference to 
a “brilliantly shining Statue”. 13 In contrast, Theophilus seems to have 
described a Statue formed of the same metal throughout, bronze. Next, in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream the Statue was destroyed by single great stone that 
launched itself against it without being touched by hand, whereas Theophi¬ 
lus clearly described the involvement of numerous men in the destruction 
of the Colossus. In fact, the only similarity between the dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the destruction of the Colossus as described by Theophilus is that 
they both involve the destruction of a giant Statue, but this is very little 
evidence upon which to try and connect these events. Finally, one should 
note that while the book of Daniel certainly played an important role in 
apocalyptic fictions of the seventh Century, relatively little attention was 
paid to the Statue within Nebuchadnezzar’s dream as such, although Daniel’s 
explanation that the sections of metals of descending value symbolised a 
succession of four empires remained important, and it is difficult to imagine 
how or why anyone should have developed upon the Statue itself in the way 
that Conrad’s thesis seems to require. 14 

The second possibility, that Theophilus has correctly understood a very 
poor source does not seem to have received any serious attention at all. One 
may Start with the specific allegation that the bronze from the Colossus was 
bought by a merchant from either Edessa or Emesa. This suggests that the 
story of the Arab destruction of the Colossus may have originated in one of 
these towns. Certainly, there is no good reason why a merchant from either 
may not have bought scrap bronze from the booty of a returning Arab fleet 
in the hope of re-selling it at a profit in his native town. Conrad argues that 
the name of the town should actually read Emesa, that Michael the Syrian 
is more likely than either Theophanes or Porphyrogenitus to have preserved 
the correct form of the name because it is difficult to confuse them in Syriac, 
while this is a relatively simple error in Greek. 15 To this one may add that 
Emesa is actually far nearer to the coast than Edessa, and far nearer that 
section of coast to which most of the Syrian Arab fleet would presumably 
have returned, that containing ports such as Tripolis, Sidon, and Tyre. As to 
what this metal may have been used for subsequently, much of it could have 


13 Daniel 2: 32; Conrad, The Arabs and the Colossus, p. 182. 

14 One notes that the author of the most populär of all apocalypses, the so-called Apoca- 
lypse of Pseudo-Methodius, whose composition is usually dated c. 690, does not mention the 
statue at all. See B. Garstad, Apocalypse Pseudo-Methodius; An Alexandrian World Chron- 
icle (Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library, 14), Cambridge, Mass., 2012, pp. 1-140. An earlier 
text, the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel, mentions it only in passing. See M. Henze, The Syriac 
Apocalypse of Daniel: Introduction, Text, and Commentary (,Studien und Texte zu Antike und 
Christentum, 11), Tübingen, 2001, p. 67. 

15 Conrad, The Arabs and the Colossus, p. 172. 
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been used to refurbish churches whose railings, lamps, doors and other 
equipment may have been plundered either during the Persian invasion and 
occupation or the subsequent Muslim invasion and occupation. 16 Some of it 
could also have been used in mosques, Umayyad palaces, or official build- 
ings, or, indeed, in the production of coinage. 17 The important point is that, 
given its high value and the nature of its traditional use, much of this bronze 
was probably used in major public buildings where it would have remained 
untouched for decades, if not centuries even. As time passed, the better 
pieces of bronze workmanship may have attracted speculation concerning 
their origin. The knowledge that the bronze had been bought by a merchant 
who had himself purchased it from an Arab fleet returning from afar afield 
as Rhodes may then have encouraged speculation that this bronze was from 
the famous Colossus of Rhodes. Alternatively, the merchant may even have 
made this Claim himself as he tried to stir up interest in his product and hawk 
it for the best possible price. 

This raises the question as to where this bronze may have come from in 
the first place, if not the Colossus on Rhodes, and the answer is from the 
various urban centres plundered by the Arabs as they Struck the islands and 
coasts of Southern Asia Minor, from the churches and other civic-buildings, 
their statues, crosses, doors and other adornments. Since Constans II did not 
hesitate to Strip Rome of its bronze adornments upon his visit there in 663, 
including the roof-tiles of the Pantheon even, presumably to adorn his 
intended new Capital in Syracuse rather than Constantinople itself, despite 
what the sources say, one does not doubt that the Arab raiders proved 
equally greedy as they Struck across southem Asia Minor. 18 A key point to 
remember here is that the introduction of naval raiding by the Arabs from 


16 See e.g. Adomnän, De locis sanctis 1.23.6 (ed. D. Meehan, Adamnan’s De Locis Sanc- 
tis [Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, 3], Dublin, 1983) and Hugeburc, Vita Willibaldi 98.14 
(ed. O. Holder-Egger, in Monumementa Germaniae Historica: Scriptores [in Folio], 15.1, 
Hanover, 1887, pp. 86-117) on the bronze railings in the Church of the Ascension on the 
Mount of Olives outside Jerusalem as refurbished by the mid-seventh Century. 

17 One notes that Byzantine coinage in bronze continued to be imported into Umayyad 
Syria in large quantities until c. 650, after which the quantities imported declined to almost 
nothing by c. 658. See M. Phillips, The Import of Byzantine Coins to Syria Revisited, in 
T. Goodwin (ed.), Ar ab-Byzantine Coins and Histoiy, London, 2012, pp. 39-72. It is possible 
that a sudden inllux of scrap bronze into Syria c. 654 may have played some part in kick-start- 
ing the local production of so-called Arab-Byzantine coinage of the Pseudo-Byzantine phase, 
so reducing the need to import official Byzantine coinage, however that had been managed. 
In general, see S. Album - T. Goodwin, Sylloge of Islandc Coins in the Ashmolean, 1: The 
Pre-Reform Coinage of the Early Islamic Period, Oxford, 2002, esp. pp. 105-07. 

18 Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum 5.11 (ed. L. K. Bethmann - G. Waitz, in 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Scriptores rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum saec. 
vi-ix, Hanover, 1878, pp. 45-192). In general, see P. Corsi, La politica italiana di Constante 
II, in Settimane, 34, 1986, pp. 751-96. 
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649 onwards represented an important change in what they could now plun- 
der, since ships could hold far greater and heavier loads than horses or 
camels without having to sacrifice much speed or manoeuvrability. The 
economics of plunder had changed as a result, and bronze items became 
much more attractive targets than they had been previously. 

It is possible, therefore, that the Claim that the Arabs destroyed the Colos- 
sus at Rhodes derives from local folklore at Emesa where the furnishings of 
certain monuments or buildings were believed to preserve some of the scrap 
bronze recovered from it. One may compare such a belief to the many 
stränge stories concerning the monuments of Constantinople preserved by 
the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai , dating probably to the first quarter of 
the eighth Century, and so of comparable date. 19 Theophilus could have 
leamed of this Claim during some visit to the relevant monument or building, 
or from some literary description of the same, before then deciding to 
include this material in his history. It would have been an easy enough 
matter for him next to insert some account of the alleged Arab destruction 
of the Colossus in the relevant section of his main source where it seemed 
to describe the first Arab capture of Rhodes. One of the advantages of this 
interpretation is that it helps explain why his story of the Arab destruction 
of the Colossus reveals such a poor knowledge of the historical Colossus, 
because it depends upon urban folklore, whether written or oral, rather than 
some reliable classical account of this monument. Here one notes that the 
claim that the Colossus was erected either 1360 or 360 years before it was 
destroyed is particularly puzzling. In the first case, this would seem to date 
its erection to 707 BC, or thereabouts, a little over 400 years before it really 
was erected, whereas in the second case, this would seem to date its erection 
to AD 293, or thereabouts, almost 600 years after it really had been erected, 
all assuming that Theophilus correctly follows his source in dating this tale 
to the first Arab seizure of Rhodes in 653. In reality, Rhodes probably suf- 
fered some form of Arab attack and occupation during both of the great 
Arab expeditions against Constantinople, the first in 667/68 and the second 
in 717/18, and it is just as possible that this folktale relates to the bronze 
booty recovered during one of these great expeditions as to that recovered 
in 653. 20 Whatever the case, it is more likely that the bronze, and other 
booty, was temporarily stored on Rhodes as Arab ships disgorged the pro- 
ceeds of one raid in Order to free themselves for the next than that it was 


19 See A. Cameron - J. Herrin (eds), Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: The 
Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai (Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition, 10), Leiden, 
1984. 

20 On the date of the first Arab siege of Constantinople, see now M. Jankowiak, The First 
Arab Siege of Constantinople, in TM, 17 (2013), pp. 1-80. 
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recovered from Rhodes itself. However, the fact remains that Theophilus 
seems to have dated the alleged destruction of the Colossus to the period of 
the first Arab seizure of Rhodes in 653, and that must form the starting point 
of any investigation into the significance of the numbers 1360 or 360. Here 
one notes that the difference between 304 BC, when the construction of the 
Colossus began following the departure of Demetrius Poliorcetes from Rho¬ 
des, and AD 653, is 957 years, most conveniently rounded to 960 years, 
where the Greek numeral 960 (^') is relatively easily misread as 360 (x£/) 
instead. Hence it is possible that Theophilus derives his account of the 
destruction of the Colossus from a Greek source where he misread a key 
figure within this source for the duration of the Colossus on Rhodes as 360 
rather than 960 years. 21 

As far as reconstructing Theophilus’ original account is concemed, a last 
problem remains, that of reconciling Michael the Syrian’s Claim that the 
destruction of the Colossus produced 3000 loads of bronze and that of The- 
ophanes and Porphyrogenitus that the Jewish merchant used 900 or 980 cam- 
els to remove his bronze. Conrad solved this problem by positing that the 
author of the Greek source common to Theophanes and Porphyrogenitus had 
attempted “to gloss a garbled or indistinct passage” in the Syriac original, 
that is, that both figures relate to the same object, but that one must be a 
corruption of the other. 22 There is, however, an alternative possibility, that 
the Syriac source had included both figures originally, alleging that 
3000 loads of bronze in total were recovered from the Colossus, of which 
the Jewish merchant then bought only 900 or 980 or whatever figure lies at 
the root of these numbers. Here one must beware of assuming that one of 
the figures 900 or 980 must be correct, when neither may be. The figure 
might well have been 80 loads originally, which would seem a much more 
realistic figure on the whole. Hence the urban legend preserved by Theophi¬ 
lus may have claimed that the destruction of the Colossus had produced 
3000 loads of bronze, of which the Jewish merchant from Emesa had bought 
80. If there is any truth at all to the figure 3000, it may represent some vague 
memory of the size of the shipment with which the Arab raiders had landed, 
and from which the merchant had bought his 80 loads. However, it may also 
have been a complete fiction. 

In conclusion, there is no easy explanation as to why Theophilus of 
Edessa should have believed that the Arabs had destroyed the Colossus at 
Rhodes upon their capture of that island c. 653. The only Suggestion made 
to date, that he misunderstood an apocalyptic metaphor based on the biblical 


21 I thank an anonymous referee for this Suggestion. 

22 Conrad, The Arabs and the Colossus, p. 170. 
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account of the dream of King Nebuchanezzar of Babylon, does not convince, 
and alternative explanations need to be explored. One alternative possibility 
is that he may have tried to bulk out his main source for this period by 
incorporating whatever other sources he could, including an urban folktale 
from Emesa that one or more bronze adornments of that city had been cre- 
ated using metal from the war-booty with which Arab raiders had retumed 
following their capture of Rhodes. This would at least explain the nonsen- 
sical character of this story as a whole, and why its originators do not seem 
to have known very much about the Colossus except that it was a very large 
bronze Statue erected long ago. 
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S UMMARY 

This paper offers a new explanation of the origin of the story as apparently 
recorded by Theophilus of Edessa that the Arabs had destroyed the Colossus when 
they had captured Rhodes c. 653. It is argued that this may preserve an urban legend 
from Emesa concerning the origin of the bronze used in some adornment of the city, 
where this bronze may well have been imported into Syria by Arab raiders who had 
plundered as far as Rhodes c. 653. However, the scrap bronze with which they had 
returned had probably been gathered upon Rhodes as a result of raids upon a num- 
ber of different targets rather than discovered there initially. 


CONSTANTIN LE DESPOTE ET 
LE MONNAYAGE DE THEOPHILE 


Les sources ecrites font souvent reference au contexte familial de Pem- 
pereur Theophile donnant Pimpression qu’il ne reste plus rien ä savoir sur 
le sujet. (Test une impression surfaite, et cela pour plusieurs raisons. 
D’abord, nous ne disposons pratiquement pas de sources redigees ä Pepoque 
de Theophile ; nos connaissances ont pour fondement les ecrits de la periode 
macedonienne. Puisque la dynastie macedonienne s’accapara du pouvoir 
apres Passassinat de Michel III par Basile Ier, les auteurs proches de la 
dynastie macedonienne s’efforcent de prouver que la dynastie d’Amorion ne 
comptait que des heretiques (Michel II et Theophile) ou des ivrognes 
(Michel III) ; ils sont donc engages et tendancieux. Les auteurs plus recents, 
n’ayant pas d’autres sources d’Information, copient les auteurs plus anciens. 
Ainsi, nous ignorons maintes donnees : le lieu et la date de naissance de 
Theophile, la date de son couronnement, la date de son mariage, le nombre 
de ses enfants, et j’en passe. 1 L’une de ces questions, ä savoir la presence 
d’un fils de Theophile, nomme Constantin, fait Pobjet de cet article. Afin 
de recentrer la question, resumons les informations des chroniqueurs au sujet 
de la famille de Theophile. 

Theophile semble etre le fils unique de Pempereur Michel II, 2 ne avant 
Pacces de ce dernier au pouvoir le 25 decembre 820. II fut designe comme 
coempereur de son pere le 12 mai 821, mais cela n’a rien ä voir avec sa date 
de naissance, comme la PmbZ le laisse croire. 3 Durant la revolte de Thomas 
le Slave, entre 821 et 824, Theophile dirigeait un detachement militaire, qui 
fut vainqueur contre les troupes de Thomas ; donc sa naissance doit etre 
placee avant 810. Apres la victoire finale de Michel II contre Thomas mourut 
Pimperatrice Thecle. Le Senat, les hauts fonctionnaires de Pempire et des 
aristocrates exigerent que Michel se remariät. L’empereur a cede ä cette exi- 
gence ; il a porte son choix sur Euphrosyne, fille de Constantin VI, enfermee 

1 Les notices de la PmbZ 8167 au sujet de Theophile et de membres de sa famille 
(Theodora, 7286 ; Constantin, 3931 ; Thecle, 7261 ; Anne, 460 ; Anastasie, 231 ; Pulcherie, 
6384 ; Maria, 4735), donnent un apergu de la famille imperiale et reunissent la bibliographie 
la plus recente. Toutefois ces notices ne sont pas toujours concordantes. 

2 Jean Zonaras, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1868-1871, III, p. 411, laisse comprendre que 
Michel II avait aussi une fille, dont on ne sait rien ; selon PmbZ 2547, eile portait le nom 
d’ He lene. 

3 Sans doute s’agit-il d’une faute banale de la PmbZ 8167, qui place la naissance de Theo¬ 
phile « am » 12 mai 821 et, un peu plus loin, eile place son couronnement ä cette meine date. 
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au monastere de l’ile du Prince depuis la fin tragique de son pere. Nous 
ignorons si des enfants sont issus de cette union. Le 2 octobre 829, apres la 
mort de son pere, Theophile devint empereur. Le 5 juin 830, Theophile 
epousa Theodora, une Paphlagonienne d’origine armenienne. 4 Cette date est 
contestee par W. T. Treadgold, qui situe ce mariage en 821. 5 Theodora donna 
naissance ä cinq filles, ä savoir Thecle, Anne, Anastasie, Pulcherie et Maria, 
et ä deux gargons, dont Tun, nomme Michel et ne le 9 janvier 840, succeda 
ä son pere. Pour l’autre, le Continuateur de Theophane Signale, sans citer son 
nom, qu’il s’est noye dans une citerne du palais. 6 Le silence des chroniques 
byzantines est remis en question par le Chronicon Vulturnense , qui dans une 
liste des empereurs byzantins, eite, apres Michel II, « Theophilus ... cum 
filiis », et ä la ligne « Michahel et Constancius ». 7 II est tout de meme frap¬ 
pant qu’un texte redige en 936, loin de Constantinople, traite d’un enfant de 
Theophile nomme Constantin. II faut toutefois noter que ce temoignage pose 
plus de questions que le silence des sources byzantines, car cette source parle 
de Constantin et de Michel comme si les deux avaient regne conjointement 
comme coempereurs. De plus, eile eite le nom de Michel avant celui de 
Constantin, comme si Michel etait Paine. Cependant, comme nous le verrons 
par la suite, Constantin etait non seulement Paine, mais en plus il etait mort 
avant la naissance de Michel. 

Les sources permettent de savoir que Michel, ne le 9 janvier 840 - comme 
dejä dit -, fut le demier enfant du couple Theophile-Theodora. En outre, 
elles laissent sous-entendre que Maria fut Pavant-demier enfant ; pour les 
autres enfants, les sources ne sont pas claires. A une exception pres, celle 
de Treadgold, les historiens pensent que Constantin etait Paine, apres lequel 
naquirent successivement Thecle, Anne, Anastasie, Pulcherie et Maria. Pour 
Treadgold les enfants seraient nes dans Pordre suivant : Thecle, Anne, 
Anastasie, Constantin, Pulcherie, Maria, Michel. 8 


4 Les sources sont assez imprecises au sujet de la date du mariage de Theophile ; elles 
disent que, le 5 juin 830, Theodora « gaxstpör) », terme assez vague qui peut signifier qu’elle 
a regu la couronne du mariage, mais aussi la couronne imperiale. E. W. Brooks, The Mariage 
ofthe Emperor Theophilus, dans BZ, 10 (1901), pp. 540-545, avait dejä envisage la question 
et il a avance le 30 juin 830 comme date du mariage de Theophile avec Theodora. 

5 W. T. Treadgold, The Problem ofthe Marriage ofthe Emperor Theophilus, dans GRBS, 
16 (1975), pp. 325-341, et Idem, The Byzantine Revival, 780-842, Stanford, 1988, p. 284. 

6 Continuateur de Theophane, ed. I. Bekker, dans CSHB, Bonn, 1838, p. 88, Signale 
Tevenement en parlant de travaux realises par Theophile ; la citerne, qui se situait au sud du 
palais oü « auvsßq ßaatXiKÖv d7t07tvr)yqvai uiöv », a laisse sa place ä un jardin. 

7 Chronicon Vulturnense del Monaco Giovani, ed. V. Federici, vol. I, Rome, 1925, p. 62, 
22-23. Ensuite le Chronicon, p. 62, 24-25, place le regne de Michel III avec sa mere et puis 
le regne de Michel III seul. 

8 Treadgold, Byzantine Revival [voir n. 5], pp. 286-290. 
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Hormis les chroniqueurs, Constantin Porphyrogenete Signale dans son 
Livre des ceremonies , en parlant des tombeaux des empereurs dans l’eglise 
des Saints-Apötres, la presence d’un A-apvaiaov (petit sarcophage) dans 
lequel reposaient les restes de Constantin, fils de Theophile. 9 Puisque le 
Porphyrogenete utilise le terme A,apva£, (sarcophage) pour les ensevelisse- 
ments ordinaires, il faut admettre que ce Constantin mourut encore enfant, 
raison pour laquelle il n’a fallu qu’un JuxpvdKiov pour recevoir sa depouille 
morteile. 10 Nous nous permettons de supposer, comme le fait d’ailleurs la 
PmbZ , que ce Constantin n’est autre que le prince noye, dont parle le Conti- 
nuateur de Theophane . Avant d’aller plus loin, resumons les donnees des 
sources litteraires. Selon le Livre des ceremonies et le Chronicon Vul- 
turnense , Theophile avait un fils nomme Constantin ; le Livre des ceremo¬ 
nies Signale que Constantin mourut en bas äge. D’apres la Continuation de 
Theophane , un enfant de Theophile est mort noye dans un bassin du palais ; 
selon toute vraisemblance il s’agit du meme Constantin. D’apres le Chroni¬ 
con Vulturnense , Constantin a regne avec son pere comme coempereur, au 
meme titre que son frere Michel. 

Dejä avant l’edition du Livre des ceremonies par I. Reiske en 1829-1834, 
Texistence de Constantin troublait le sommeil des numismates, car sur 
le revers d’une emission de Theophile apparait le buste d’un enfant, pris de 
face, vetu du loros et tenant dans sa main droite le globe crucifere et dans sa 
main gauche une croix ; il est entoure par la legende constantinos despotis. 11 
Sur une autre emission, le droit est occupe par le buste de Theophile en cos- 
tume civil, entoure de la legende oeofilos basile ; le revers est occupe par 
les effigies de deux personnages en costume civil, pris de face, ne tenant 
aucun Symbole de pouvoir dans leurs mains. Celui situe ä droite, la place 
d’honneur, est barbu et deux fois plus grand que le second. La legende se lit 
mixahl s constantinos. 12 Signaions au passage que ces monnaies, encore 
rares aux XVIIF et XIX e s., sont actuellement bien presentes dans les col- 
lections numismatiques de plusieurs musees, comme d’ailleurs dans des 
collections privees. 

La presence de ces monnaies, combinee au silence des sources narratives, 
genait C. Du Cange, qui n’arrivait pas ä trouver dInformation au sujet de 


9 Constantin Porphyrogenete, De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae , ed. I. Reiske, dans CSHB , 
Bonn, 1829-1834, livre II, ch. 42, p. 645. 

10 F. Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien , Leipzig, 1876, p. 27. 

11 Ph. Grierson, Byzantine Coins, Berkley - Los Angeles, 1982, p. 173-175, pense meme 
qu’il s’agit d’une emission commemorative ä l’occasion du couronnement de ce Constantin 
comme coempereur. 

12 J. Sabatier, Description generale des monnaies byzantines, I-II, Paris, 1862, II, 
pp. 88-89, decrit pour la premiere fois ces monnaies. 
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Constantin. 13 Ce prince a en outre attire 1’attention des numismates du 
XVIII 6 s., comme, par exemple, d’A. Banduri dans sa memorable edition en 
deux volumes des Numismata imperatorum Romanorum , Paris, 1718. En 
outre, comme l’indique L. Moreri dans son Dictionnaire , selon les notes de 
G. Bude et d’A. Banduri, ce Constantin etait le fils de Theophile et de Theo¬ 
dora qui, apres la mort de Theophile, se retira au profit de son frere Michel. 14 

Les monnaies, en general explicites quand il s’agit des souverains, sont 
plutöt sources de complications dans ce cas. Car, dans les emissions poste- 
rieures, Constantin disparait de la monnaie, tandis que Theophile y fait gra- 
ver les portraits de son epouse Theodora et de ses filles, et ensuite de son 
fils Michel III. Ces emissions sont cataloguees un peu plus loin dans le 
present article. 

Comme dejä Signale, le 9 j an vier 840, Theodora mit au monde un autre 
gargon nomme Michel. Theophile a emis un sou d’or commemoratif pour 
celebrer la naissance du prince et son couronnement. Cette monnaie contient 
sur le droit le buste de Theophile, vetu d’un costume civil, coiffant la cou- 
ronne imperiale et tenant dans la main droite la croix, dans la main gauche 
Yakakia. Sur le revers, son fils Michel porte le loros et la couronne impe¬ 
riale ; il tient dans sa main droite le globe crucifere, tandis que sa main 
gauche n’est pas visible ; la legende se lit mixahl despotis. Cette monnaie 
est en realite la replique de la monnaie analogue frappee auparavant pour 
commemorer la naissance et le couronnement de Constantin, dont il a ete 
question. Si Temission de ces deux monnaies commemoratives est expli- 
cable et admissible, reste toujours le my stere de l’emission portant au revers 
les effigies de Constantin et de Michel. 

Les hypotheses formulees au sujet de Michel et de Constantin representes 
conjointement sur la monnaie de Theophile ne manquent pas. Comme nous 
l’avons note, l’explication la plus ancienne est celle avancee par Bude et 
Banduri, rapportee par L. Moreri dans son Dictionnaire , selon laquelle 
Constantin etait un fils de Theophile et de Theodora qui, apres la mort de 
Theophile, s’etait retire au profit de son frere Michel. L’hypothese semblait 
vraie ä ce moment car le De cerimoniis , qui parle de Constantin, n’etait pas 
encore edite, ainsi que la Continuation de Theophane , parue en 1838, selon 
laquelle un fils de Theophile s’etait noye. 

J. Sabatier, quoiqu’il eüt redige sa Description generale des monnaies 
byzantines apres V edition du Livre des ceremonies et de la Continuation de 
Theophane , ne consulta apparemment pas ces sources, mais rejeta tout de 


13 C. Du Cange, Historia byzantina. Familiae augustae byzantinae , Paris, 1680, p. 133. 

14 L. Moreri, Le grand dictionnaire historique ou Le me lange curieux de VHistoire sacree 
et profane , vol. IV, Paris, 1759, p. 87. 
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meme l’hypothese de Bude et de Banduri, car Michel est barbu au revers de 
la seconde des monnaies precitees. II ne pouvait donc pas s’agir de Michel 
III qui n’etait qu’un bebe ä la mort de son pere. Pour Sabatier « malgre le 
silence des historiens, Theophile pendant son regne, s’est adjoint deux col- 
legues qui ont joui des honneurs monetaires et qui tous deux, Constantin 
comme Michel, etaient ses fils aines, ou peut-etre ses freres, ou enfin des 
membres de sa famille ». II parle alors d’un « Michel inconnu et äge »7 5 
J. F. W. De Salis, ä qui Sabatier s’etait adresse dejä avant la parution de son 
livre, dans un article paru dans la Revue Numismatique , se declare partisan 
de l’hypothese d’un « Michel inconnu et äge », 16 Dans un article publie en 
1891, G. Schlumberger admet l’hypothese de Sabatier sans s’en preoccuper 
davantage. 17 Donc personne ne contestait l’hypothese de Sabatier, qui tou- 
tefois ne donne aucune reponse ä la question : qui sont les deux personnages 
qui figurent sur la monnaie de Theophile ? 

En 1878, C. Paparrigopoulos, tenant compte cette fois du Livre des Cere- 
monies mais ignorant la Continuation de Theophane , a formule une hypo- 
these pour le moins originale. Selon lui, Constantin qui figure avec Michel 
au revers du sou d’or dont Theophile occupe tout seul l’autre face, etait un 
fils de Michel II, ne de son second mariage avec Euphrosyne et qui avait 
regu le prenom de son grand-pere, Constantin VI. Ce prince a ete promu au 
rang de coempereur et est represente avec son pere sur l’une des faces de la 
monnaie ; son demi-frere Theophile, promu aussi au rang de coempereur, 
est represente sur l’autre face de la piece. Donc la monnaie en question 
aurait ete frappee sous Michel II et representait les trois empereurs. On 
ignore le sort de ce Constantin. Ensuite, Theodora a donne naissance ä cinq 
filles et, avant 839, date de la naissance de Michel III selon Paparrigopoulos, 
Theodora avait mis au monde un gargon nomme lui aussi Constantin. En 
son honneur, Theophile frappa la monnaie portant son effigie personnelle 
sur le droit et celle de son fils Constantin sur le revers. Cet autre Constantin 
mourut ä un äge precoce ; ses restes reposaient dans le petit sarcophage, 
dont parle le Porphyrogenete. 18 


15 Sabatier, Description generale des monnaies byzantines, II [voir n. 12], pp. 88-89. 

16 J. F. W. De Salis, Lettre ä M. Sabatier sur le classement des monnaies des empereurs 
iconoclastes , dans Revue Numismatique, 4 (1859), p. 446. 

17 G. Schlumberger, Une monnaie byzantine inedite portant les effigies de l’empereur icono- 
claste Theophile, de safemme Theodora, de ses trois premieres filles, Thecla, Anna, Anastasie, 
dans Comptes-rendus de lAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 35 (1891), pp. 374-378. 

18 C. Paparrigopoulos, Sur quelques monnaies byzantines du IXeme siecle, dans Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellenique, 2 (1878), pp. 622-625. L’auteur ne met pas en relation ce 
Constantin avec le prince noye et ne fait pas reference ä la Continuation de Theophane . 
Schlumberger, Une monnaie byzantine inedite [voir n. 17], pp. 374-378, ignore Farticle de 
Paparrigopoulos publie trois ans auparavant. 
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Son originalite mise ä part, l’hypothese de Paparrigopoulos conti ent un 
point faible : il est impensable que Tempereur effectif, ä savoir Michel II, 
soit represente sur la monnaie d’or avec les trois figures, sans aucun insigne 
de pouvoir et sans aucun titre imperial, partageant le champ monetaire avec 
un coempereur, tandis que l’autre coempereur, ä savoir Theophile, appele 
basileus , occupe tout seul 1’autre champ monetaire et porte les insignes du 
pouvoir. Une teile emission ne respecterait aucune regle de l’iconographie 
monetaire byzantine. II n’est pas douteux, donc, que la monnaie en question 
füt frappee sous Theophile, empereur effectif, tandis que Michel et Constan- 
tin, representes sur le revers, n’etaient pas des empereurs effectifs. 

En 1908, W. Wroth, dans le catalogue des monnaies byzantines du British 
Museum, propose une nouvelle explication : Constantin, dont l’effigie est 
frappee sur la monnaie portant au droit Theophile, n’est autre que le fils de ce 
demier, mort tres jeune, et dont les restes reposeraient dans un petit sarco- 
phage selon Constantin Porphyrogenete. 19 Michel et Constantin qui figurent 
au revers de 1’autre monnaie portant au droit Theophile, seraient respective- 
ment Michel II, pere de Theophile, et Constantin, fils de Theophile. 20 Demis¬ 
sion de ces monnaies est placee entre 832 et 839 par Wroth. 21 Selon cette 
hypothese, Theophile aurait repris la tradition monetaire iconoclaste, intro- 
duite par Constantin V au VHP s., connue sous l’appellation galerie des por- 
traits. II s’agit notamment des monnaies au revers desquelles figurent les 
portraits des empereurs dejä morts de la dynastie dite isaurienne. Ainsi 
Constantin V a frappe des monnaies avec le portrait de Leon III au revers, 
Leon IV a frappe les monnaies avec les portraits de Leon III et de Constantin 
V au revers, et Constantin VI a frappe des monnaies avec les portraits de Leon 
IV, de Constantin V et de Leon III au revers. Theophile, imitant ses predeces- 
seurs iconoclastes, aurait frappe, entre 832 et 835, une monnaie commemora- 
tive en l’honneur de deux empereurs dejä morts de la dynastie amorienne. 
Quant ä la date de naissance de Constantin, fils de Theophile, W. Wroth la 
place apres 831, sans faire aucune hypothese quant ä la date de sa mort. 22 


19 L’auteur ne fait pas reference ä la Continuation de Theophane et ne met pas en relation 
ce Constantin avec le prince noye. 

20 W. Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum , Londres, 1908, II, pp. 418- 
420. II semble toutefois que cette idee ait dejä avancee avant la publication du catalogue de 
Wroth, comme le montrent les fiches preparees par le numismate Frangais Paul Soular, dont parle 
E. Limousin, Le medailler hyzantin du Musee departemental Dobree, dans Annales de Bretagne 
et des Pays de l’ouest, 115 (2008) (= Archeologie mediterraneenne etproche etproche-orientale 
dans Vouest de la France. La Constitution des collections mediterraneennes ), pp. 153-155. 

21 Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins , II [voir n. 20], pp. 418-420, et planche XLVIII. 

22 II faut signaler que sur les fiches des specimens exposes au British Museum, quand le 
portrait de Constantin figure sur la monnaie, il est note « Constantine. Byzantine Emperor. 
830-835 ». Cette datation n’est pas due ä Wroth mais ä Bury. 
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Pour une certaine periode, les numismates, considerant la question de ces 
monnaies comme resolue, ont laisse la place aux historiens qui essayaient 
de determiner la date de la naissance et de la mort de Constantin. En 1912, 
J. B. Bury a mis en relation la mort de Constantin avec la politique dynas- 
tique de Theophile. Pour Bury, Constantin est ne en 830 au plus tard et il 
est mort vers 832. 23 Apres sa mort, Theophile, pour ecarter Piconophile 
Petronas de la succession, unit sa demiere fille Maria avec Alexios Mouzele, 
un militaire d’origine armenienne. Alexios, qui avait dejä gravi tous les 
echelons de la noblesse byzantine, a regu le titre princier de cesar. Maria 
mourut peu apres, vers 836 selon Bury ; Alexios a dü se retirer dans un 
monastere. 24 

La question a rebondi en 1932, quand G. Ostrogorsky et E. Stein ont signe 
un article, paru dans Byzantion , sur le ceremonial du couronnement ä 
Byzance. Pour eux, la ceremonie de couronnement du coempereur transmise 
par Constantin Porphyrogenete dans le Livre des Ceremonies 25 decrit le cou¬ 
ronnement de Constantin par son pere Theophile. 26 Cette Interpretation a 
provoque la reaction d’A. Vogt qui, dans l’introduction de sa traduction 
frangaise du premier livre du Livre des Ceremonies , a rejete Thypothese 
d’Ostrogorsky et de Stein. 27 Cecile Morrisson ne se prononce pas. 28 Par 
contre, A. I. Dikigoropoulos non seulement accepte Thypothese d’Ostro¬ 
gorsky et de Stein, sans aucune preuve complementaire, mais il va encore 
beaucoup plus loin : il note que le couronnement en question eut lieu le jour 
de la Pentecöte, le 5 juin 830, quand les chroniqueurs placent - mal, ä son 
avis - le couronnement de Theodora. 29 Ainsi, pour lui, Constantin est ne 
avant le 5 juin 830. 


23 J. B. Bury, A History ofthe Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to the Acces- 
sion of Basil I, 802-876, Londres, 1912, I, p. 126, note 2, evite de proposer la date de 832 
dans son texte ; il Tajoute dans une note infrapaginale. 

24 Idem, p. 126. Il semble toutefois qu’Alexios a retrouve sa place car, lors des festivites 
triomphales organisees par Theophile ä Constantinople en 838, apres la victoire des armees 
byzantines ä Sozopetra et dont parle en detail Constantin Porphyrogenete dans De cerimoniis 
[voir n. 9], pp. 503-508, un cesar qui montait un cheval blanc, suivait Tempereur. A. I. Dikigo¬ 
ropoulos, The Constantinopolitan Solidi of Theophilus, dans DOP, 18 (1964), pp. 357-359, 
explique que ce cesar ne pouvait pas etre autre qu’Alexios Mousele. 

25 De cerimoniis [voir n. 9], p. 191- 196. Cf., en outre, P. Yannopoulos, Le couronnement 
de Tempereur a Byzance : Ri tue I et fand institutionnel, dans Byz, 61 (1991), pp. 77-79. 

26 G. Ostrogorsky et E. Stein, Die Krönungsordnungen des Zeremonienhuches, dans 
Byz, 7 (1932), pp. 224-233. 

27 A. Vogt, Constantin Porphyrogenete. Le Livre des Ceremonies, Paris, 1935-1940, I, 
p. 2ss et p. 13. 

28 Cecile Morrisson, Catalogue des monnaies byzantines de la Bibliothecpie nationale, 
Paris, 1970, II, 1, p. 514. 

29 Dikigoropoulos, Constantinopolitan Solidi of Theophilus [voir n. 24], p. 360, note 55. 
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La derniere piece du puzzle est fournie par A. R. Bellinger qui, en 1944, 
a etudie les monnaies de Theophile contenues dans le tresor Lagbe. 30 Ce 
tresor decouvert en Anatolie etait compose de 102 pieces byzantines en or 
dont les plus anciens specimens remontaient au regne de Leon III et les 
plus recents au regne de Theophile. 31 Bellinger conteste la datation du 
monnayage de Theophile proposee par Wroth, qui place la naissance de 
Constantin en 831 - pour lui, Constantin est ne en 832. 32 Bellinger pense 
que ce tresor aurait ete enfoui en 832 et il le met en relation avec la prise 
de la forteresse cappadocienne de Loulon par les troupes de Mamun. 
Cependant, comme le Signale dejä Dikigoropoulos, Bellinger n’est pas 
consequent avec lui-meme puisqu’il Signale qu’un solidus du tresor doit 
etre place entre 833 et 8 3 7. 33 Cette remarque judicieuse ne remet toutefois 
pas en cause la valeur de l’analyse de Bellinger. A notre avis, eile est 
indicative de la complexite de la question et de la presque impossibilite 
d’aboutir ä une conclusion incontestable quand les sources litteraires font 
defaut. 

La question, dejä compliquee, a connu un nouveau rebondissement en 
1972, lorsque G. Zacos et A. Veglery ont publie un sceau du commerkion 
imperial de Delvetos contenant le portrait de Theophile ; il est date de la 
deuxieme indiction (31 aoüt 832 - 1 er septembre 8 3 3). 34 Le portrait de 
Constantin n’y figure pas, raison pour laquelle les editeurs pensent que 
Constantin etait mort avant le 31 aoüt 832. Cette idee est acceptee par 
H. Hunger dans un compte rendu paru dans Byzantiniche Zeitschrift en 
1975. 35 N. Oikonomides a publie en 1986 un autre sceau du commerkion 
imperial de Thrace et de Macedoine, date aussi de la deuxieme indiction ; 
Theophile y figure seul. 36 Cet objet confirme, selon Oikonomides, les 
conclusions de Zakos et de Veglery selon lesquelles Constantin etait mort 
avant le 31 aoüt 832. Les specialistes en sigillographie proposent donc une 
date qui fait penser ä celle proposee par Wroth. Nous devons prendre en 


30 A. R. Bellinger, The Emperor Theophilus and the Lagbe Board, dans Berytus, 8 
(1944), pp. 102-106. 

31 Le tresor est publie et etudie par E. T. Newel, The Byzantine Board of Lagbe (= Numis- 
matics Notes and Monographs, 107), New York, 1945. 

32 Bellinger, Emperor Theophilus [voir n. 30], p. 105. La proposition de Bellinger est 
retenue par les redacteurs de fiches du cabinet des medailles du Yale University, Art Gallery, 
Coins and Medals. Sur la fiche de la monnaie n° 2001.87.20159, qui porte au droit l’effigie 
de Theophile et au revers les portraits de Constantin et de Michel II, est inscrit : Constantine, 
Theophilus ’ son : 833-835. 

33 Dikigoropoulos, Constantinopolitan Solidi of Theophilus [voir n. 24], p. 358, note 48. 

34 G. Zacos et A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals , vol. I, Basel, 1972, n° 285, p. 363. 

35 BZ, 68 (1975), pp. 133-138.' 

36 N. Oikonomides, A Collection of Dated Byzantine Lead Seals, Washington, 1986, n° 46, 
p. 55 : plomb inedit de la collection du Dumbarton Oaks Institute, n° 77.34.95. 
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consideration ce temoignage, puisque ces sceaux revetaient un caractere 
officiel et, de ce fait, leur fabrication etait reglementee. Un article de C. Foss, 
paru en 2005, va d’ailleurs dans ce sens : pour lui, Constantin a regne brie- 
vement en 830 ou en 831. 37 

Les historiens n’ont toutefois pas dit leur demier mot. En 1988, Tread- 
gold a repris la proposition de Bury, selon laquelle il faut mettre en relation 
la mort de Constantin avec la promotion d’Alexios Mousele au rang du 
cesar, mais l’auteur va beaucoup plus loin que Bury. Pour lui, Theodora a 
d’abord mis au monde trois filles : Thecle, Anne et Anastasie. Puis, vers 
834, eile a donne naissance ä un fils. Theophile donna ä ce gargon le nom 
de Constantin et non celui de son grand-pere Michel, comme c’etait l’ha- 
bitude. Pour Treadgold, Theophile a voulu, par cet acte, honorer Constantin 
V, le verkable fondateur de Eiconoclasme. 38 Lors du retour triomphal de 
Theophile apres sa victoire contre les Arabes en ä Melitene en 835, 
Constantin n’est pas mentionne ; il etait alors mort. 39 Ainsi, en 836, Theo¬ 
phile celebra les fiangailles ou le mariage de sa fille Maria avec 
Alexios Mousele, qui a regu le titre de cesar afin d’assurer Tavenir de la 
dynastie. 40 Apres cette date, le scenario suit celui de Bury : Maria mourut 
vers 839, et Alexios tomba en disgräce. 41 Donc, pour Treadgold, Constan¬ 
tin a vecu entre 834 et 835. Cet auteur, en formulant cette hypothese, 
neglige les deux plombs dates, dont il a ete question, sans que Ton puisse 
savoir s’il les connaissait. Il reste toutefois coherent avec lui-meme, 
puisqu’il soutient que le mariage de Theophile avec Theodora eut lieu en 
821 et non en 830, comme on Taccepte generalement. Cela lui permet de 
placer la naissance des trois filles avant celle de Constantin. L’hypothese 
d’un mariage en 821 n’est acceptee par personne. Partant d’une teile hypo¬ 
these, Tauteur reclasse les emissions monetaires de Theophile dans un sens 
qu’aucun numismate n’a jamais propose auparavant. 

Entre-temps, les numismates ont conclu que tous les types monetaires 
frappes sous Theophile sont connus, sans que tous n’envisagent la datation 
et T ordre de succession de la meme maniere. Sous Theophile quatre ateliers 
monetaires restaient en activite : ceux de Constantinople, de Syracuse, de 
Naples et de Cherson. La production monetaire de ce demier atelier presente, 


37 C. Foss, Emperors named Constantine , dans Revue Numismatique, 161 (2005), p. 97. 

38 Treadgold, Byzantine Revival [voir n. 5], p. 283. 

39 W. Treadgold, A History of the Byzantine State and Society , Stanford, 1997, p. 942, 
note 10, eite Fannee 835 comme celle de la mort de Constantin, sans exprimer aucun doute. 

40 Treadgold, Byzantine Revival [voir n. 5], pp. 286-290. 

41 Cette version est adoptee aussi par la PmbZ 4735. Les chroniqueurs signalent que Theo¬ 
phile a place la depouille morteile de Maria dans un sarcophage en argent. Selon le De ceri- 
moniis [voir n. 9], p. 645, Leon VI a transfere ses restes dans un petit sarcophage (Lapvaiciov) 
en marbre, place aux Saints-Apötres. 
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comme dans le passe, des caracteristiques tres particulieres ; en outre, il 
n’emettait pas de monnaies en or. Pour ces raisons, il est traite ä part par les 
numismates. L’atelier de Constantinople, qui couvrait ä lui seul les besoins 
de presque tout l’empire, a emis cinq types de pieces en or, cinq types de 
monnaies en argent et trois types de monnaies en bronze. Les ateliers italiens 
n’ont pas frappe tous les types et presentent aussi des particularites icono- 
graphiques et epigraphiques, raisons pour lesquelles nous les verrons ä part. 
Puisque seules les monnaies en or peuvent nous mener vers une conclusion 
concemant Constantin, nous pouvons donner une liste des cinq types de 
monnayage en or de Theophile. 

Le premier type presente : 

au droit , Theophile vetu du loros , portant la couronne imperiale et tenant 
dans sa main droite le globe crucifere et dans sa main gauche une croix ; 
au revers , Une croix patriarcale entouree de la legende cyrie bohghtosodoulo. 

Le deuxieme type presente : 

au droit , Theophile en costume civil tenant dans sa main droite une croix 
patriarcale et dans sa main gauche Yakakia ; il porte la couronne imperiale. 
La legende se lit : geofilos basile ; 

au revers , Constantin le despote vetu du loros, portant la couronne imperiale 
et tenant dans sa main droite le globe crucifere et dans sa main gauche 
une croix. La legende se lit : constatinos despotis. 

Le troisieme type presente : 

au droit , les memes caracteristiques que le type precedent ; 

au revers , Michel II et Constantin en costume civil, sans insignes de pou- 

voir, sauf la couronne imperiale qui decore leur tete. La legende se lit : 

M1XAHL S CONSTANTINOS. 

Le quatrieme type presente : 

au droit , Theophile en costume civil. A son droit, Limperatrice Theodora 
vetue du loros et, ä son gauche, Thecle, la fille ainee de Theophile vetue du 
loros ; 

au revers , Anne et Anastasie, filles de Theophile, vetues du loros. 

Le cinquieme type presente : 

au droit , les meme caracteristiques que le deuxieme type ; 
au revers , Michel III le despote , vetu du loros , portant la couronne imperi¬ 
ale et tenant dans sa main droite le globe crucifere et dans sa main gauche 


une croix. 
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La base de cette Classification reste le catalogue de Ph. Grierson, 42 qui 
suit, dans ce domaine, la Classification proposee par Wroth 43 et qui est aussi 
suivie par Bellinger 44 ; eile n’est toutefois pas acceptee par tous. Sabatier, 
qui ignorait ä l’epoque le quatrieme type ci-dessus, classe les quatre autre 
types dans Lordre 1, 3, 2, 5 45 Morrisson propose un ordre 3, 2, 1, 4, 5 46 
Dikigoropoulos propose Lordre 2, 3, 1, 4, 5, 47 en suivant Lordre propose par 
Bury, 48 sans toutefois admettre aussi la datation proposee par Bury. Cepend- 
ant, la Classification la plus originale est celle d’un non-numismate, ä savoir 
Treadgold qui propose Lordre 1, 4, 2, 3, 5 et place Lemission avec Theophile, 
Theodora, Thecle, Anne et Anastasie en 833, apres celle avec Theophile 
seul, qu’il place entre 829 et 833 et avant celle avec le portrait de Constan- 
tin au revers, qu’il place entre 834 et 835. Treadgold part de son hypothese, 
dont il a ete question, selon laquelle Constantin est ne en 834. C’est une 
methode un peu particuliere de reclasser toute la production monetaire de 
Theophile en partant d’une hypothese. 

Malgre la diversite apparente des positions, il y a moyen d’y voir aussi 
certaines convergences. D’abord, les numismates s’accordent ä dire que les 
deux derniers types de monnaies en or emises ä Constantinople sous Theo¬ 
phile sont mieux dates. Le cinquieme type doit etre date apres la naissance 
de Michel III et sans doute ä Loccasion de son couronnement. Les historiens 
sont d’accord pour dire que Michel III naquit le 9 janvier 840 et qu’il fut 
peut-etre couronne le 1 er septembre de la meme annee. L’hypothese de Diki¬ 
goropoulos, qui place la naissance de Michel III ä la fin du mois de juillet 
de 838 et son couronnement le 1 er septembre 838, 49 ne repose sur aucune 
source. En outre, le quatrieme type doit necessairement etre place apres la 
naissance d’Anastasie et avant la naissance de Pulcherie. Malheureusement, 
nos sources ne donnent pas la date de naissance de ces deux filles de Theo¬ 
phile. Les numismates proposent Lannee 838 comme celle de la mise en 
frappe de ce type. Dikigoropoulos, tenant compte, entre autres, de la rarete 
de ce type, pense ä une emission commemorative frappee au printemps de 
837 ä Loccasion des festivites organisees par Theophile pour celebrer sa 


42 Ph. Grierson, Catalogue of Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in 
the Whittemore Collection, vol. III : Leo III to Nicephorus III, 717-1081, Washington, 2 e ed., 
1983, pp. 407-412. 

43 Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins, II [voir n. 20], pp. 418-420. 

44 Bellinger, Emperor Theophilus [voir n. 30], pp. 102-106. 

45 Sabatier, Description generale des monnaies hyzantines, II [voir n. 12], pp. 88-89. 

46 Morrisson, Catalogue, II [voir n. 28], pp. 514-515. 

47 Dikigoropoulos, Constantinopolitan Solidi of Theophilus [voir n. 24], p. 361. 

48 Bury, History of the Tastern Roman Empire, I [voir n. 23], pp. 125-129. 

49 Dikigoropoulos, Constantinopolitan Solidi of Theophilus [voir n. 24], p. 361. 
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victoire contre les Arabes. 50 Quoi qu’il en soit, ces deux types ne concement 
pas directement notre sujet, c’est-ä-dire Constantin, fils de Theophile, car il 
ne figure pas sur ces monnaies. Notre etude doit donc se concentrer sur les 
trois premiers types de monnayage constantinopolitain de Theophile. 

Le plus grand desaccord regne quant ä la priorite ä donner aux trois Pre¬ 
miers types du monnayage de Theophile. Le premier type, sur l’une des 
faces duquel figure Theophile seul, est pour Wroth, Bellinger, Grierson et 
meme pour Sabatier le plus ancien puisque Tempereur y est presente sans 
etre accompagne d’un coempereur ou d’un autre membre de sa famille. Sa 
frappe doit alors etre placee en 829. 51 Or, Bury trouve que la presentation 
de Theophile vetu du loros, est un detail vestimentaire qui fait penser ä une 
emission commemorative ; il place alors la mise en frappe de cette monnaie 
entre 831 et 838. 52 Cecile Morrisson situe ce type entre 835 et 842, 53 sans 
toutefois etayer suffisamment cette datation que Ph. Grierson qualifie d’er- 
ronee. 54 A notre avis, il n’y a rien qui justifie la mise en frappe de cette 
monnaie ä une date autre que celle du debut du regne de Theophile, quand 
il etait seul et ne pouvait pas faire graver un autre personnage sur le revers 
de sa monnaie. En plus, cette monnaie constitue, d’une certaine maniere, la 
declaration de ses convictions religieuses, ä savoir son intention d’abandon- 
ner la politique moderee de son pere sur la question des icönes et de retour- 
ner ä un iconoclasme plus severe et plus determine oü seule la croix serait 
toleree comme Symbole religieux. Une teile declaration d’intention n’est pas 
imaginable ä une date autre que celle de sa prise de pouvoir. Quant ä sa 
tenue, il ne faut pas oublier que le loros n’a jamais ete abandonne comme 
vetement imperial. Theophile a adopte le costume civil comme tenue impe¬ 
riale seulement quand un coempereur ou un autre membre de sa famille 
figurait sur la monnaie. D’ailleurs, porter un costume imperial civil ne signi- 
fie nullement que la personne ainsi vetue soit un empereur effectif ; Michel 
II et Constantin portent un costume civil sur le revers des monnaies du 
troisieme type, bien que Constantin ne füt jamais empereur effectif. 

L’anteriorite du deuxieme type sur le troisieme ne fait pas non plus l’una- 
nimite parmi les numismates : Morrisson place en 829 Temission de la mon¬ 
naie avec Michel II et Constantin au revers et en 830 L emission de la monnaie 


50 Ibidem. Toutefois, comme nous Tavons Signale, ces festivites etaient organisees plutöt 
en 383 qu’en 837. 

51 Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins, II [voir n. 20], p. 418 ; Grierson, Catalogue [voir 
n. 42], p. 408 ; Bellinger, Emperor Theophilus [voir n. 30], pp. 102-106 ; Sabatier, Descrip- 
tion generale des monnaies byzantines, II [voir n. 12], p. 88-89. 

52 Bury, History of die Tastern Roman Empire, I [voir n. 23], pp. 126-128. 

53 Morrisson, Catalogue, II [voir n. 28], p. 514. Dikigoropoulos, Constantinopolitan 
Solidi of Theophilus [voir n. 24], p. 361, suit Morrisson dans son raisonnement. 

54 Grierson, Catalogue [voir n. 42], pp. 408-409. 
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avec seul Constantin au revers 55 ; eile est suivie par Dikigoropoulos. 56 Bury 
fait cavalier seul en plagant l’emission des deux types en 830. 57 Wroth situe 
les deux types entre 832 et 839, sans autres explications. 58 Par contre, Bel- 
linger pense que le solidus avec Constantin au revers est frappe en 832 et 
qu’il est anterieur ä celui qui montre Michel II et Constantin au revers, frappe 
entre 833 et 837. 59 II est suivi dans son raisonnement par Grierson, qui place 
pourtant les deux emissions plus tot, ä savoir en 830 ou en 831 le solidus 
avec Constantin au revers et entre 830 ou 831 et 840 l’autre type. 60 En realite, 
il ne s’agit pas simplement d’une guerre de dates. Le probleme est de savoir 
si Constantin etait encore vivant au moment de la frappe du solidus avec 
Michel II et lui au revers. Morrisson dit clairement que Constantin etait 
encore vivant ä ce moment. 61 II y a toutefois un probleme que Morrisson 
contoume au meme titre que Dikigoropoulos. Selon tous les numismates, le 
solidus avec Constantin seul au revers est une emission commemorative, ä 
l’occasion de son couronnement. A ce moment, il ne devient pas empereur 
effectif au meme titre que son pere, mais empereur auxiliaire, fonction pour 
laquelle rhistoriographie a adopte le terme coempereur. Au niveau protoco- 
laire, il portait le titre de de spot e et non pas celui de bas Heus ; sur la monnaie 
il porte le loros, tandis que Tempereur effectif porte un costume civil. Com- 
ment alors pouvons-nous accepter que le solidus avec Michel II et Constan¬ 
tin soit anterieur quand Constantin y porte un costume civil, comme d’ail- 
leurs son grand-pere ? Il y a un deuxieme probleme contoume par les memes 
auteurs : quand les empereurs iconoclastes du VHP s. faisaient illustrer les 
membres de la dynastie sur le revers de la monnaie, tous ces membres etaient 
dejä morts. En aucun cas, un membre vivant n’y etait represente. Nous pen- 
sons que Theophile a repris dans ce domaine la tradition iconoclaste. Quand 
le solidus avec Michel II et Constantin au revers etait mis en frappe, tous 
deux etaient dejä morts. 62 Cela explique aussi pourquoi Constantin porte un 
costume civil ä titre posthume, quoique de son vivant il n’ait ete que despote. 
Cela pose evidemment la question de la date de la mort de Constantin, dont 
il sera question plus loin. Pour le moment, il est clair - ä notre avis - que 
Theophile, apres la mort de son pere a d’abord emis un solidus portant son 
effigie au droit; il est couronne, revetu du loros , et il tient une croix dans 


55 Morrisson, Catalogue, II [voir n. 28j, p. 514. 

56 Dikigoropoulos, Constantinopolitan Solidi of Theophilus [voir n. 24], p. 361. 

57 Bury, History of the Tastern Roman Empire, I [voir n. 23], pp. 126-127. 

58 Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins , II [voir n. 20], pp. 418-419. 

59 Bellinger, Emperor Theophilus [voir n. 30], pp. 102-106. 

60 Grierson, Catalogue [voir n. 42], pp. 407-409. 

61 Morrisson, Catalogue, II [voir n. 28], p. 514. 

62 Cf. Grierson, Byzantine Coins [voir n. 11], pp. 17-175. 
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sa main gauche et le globe crucifere dans sa main droite. Au revers, le champ 
est occupe par une croix (le premier type ci-dessus). Le meme type est frappe 
aussi en argent. Manifestement, Theophile est seul au pouvoir et, par l’ico- 
nographie du revers, il annonce sa couleur en matiere de politique religieuse. 
Cette emission date de 829. Elle suit le mariage de Theophile avec Theodora, 
ä une date toujours discutable, mais, en tout cas, le 5 juin 830 au plus tard. 

Fin 830 ou debut 831, Theodora a mis au monde un enfant auquel Theo¬ 
phile avait immediatement confere le titre de despote et qu’il avait couronne 

V 

coempereur. A cette occasion, il a frappe un soIidus commemoratif au droit 
duquel il figure lui-meme en costume civil et porteur de tous les insignes 
imperiaux : couronne, croix dans la main droite, akakia dans la main 
gauche ; au revers, Constantin en costume de despote : couronne, loros , 
globe crucifere dans la main droite, croix dans la main gauche (le deuxieme 
type ci-dessus). Le meme type est frappe aussi en argent. Cette emission doit 
etre datee de 831. 

Constantin mourut ä une date inconnue. En tenant compte du recit de la 
Continuation de Theophane , il faut songer ä un enfant en bas äge qui pou- 
vait dejä marcher ; il a echappe ä la vigilance de ses nourrices et s’est noye 
dans un bassin. La notice du Porphyrogenete va dans le meme sens : 
Constantin fut depose dans un petit sarcophage - il devait etre encore un 
enfant. Et de meme, le temoignage de la sigillographie. Theophile a alors 
frappe une piece le representant lui-meme au droit en costume civil et au 
revers les empereurs defunts de la dynastie, ä savoir Michel II et Constantin 
(le troisieme type ci-dessus). Grierson date la mise en frappe de cette emis¬ 
sion en 830/1, date qui semble peu probable, puisque le meme Grierson date 
Temission precedente en 830/1. Comme nous l’avons remarque, cette nou- 
velle emission doit etre datee apres la mort de Constantin. La proposition de 
Wroth qui date cette emission de c. 832 63 parait plus acceptable et plus 
plausible encore la date proposee par Bellinger, ä savoir l’annee 833. 64 

D’apres cette analyse, il nous parait legitime de placer la naissance de 
Constantin vers fin 830 ou debut 831, son couronnement en 831 et sa mort 
en 832. L’affaire de Constantin le despote a connu des prolongements, 
notamment ä cause des emissions des ateliers dTtalie. L’atelier de Syracuse 
emettait, selon Morrisson, des solidi legers qui pesaient environs 21 carats 
au lieu de 24 des solidi constantinopolitains ; vers la fin du regne de Theo¬ 
phile, le titre de la monnaie etait aussi affecte. 65 Bellinger, qui a etudie les 
solidi en question, y reconnait trois types. Le premier presente Leffigie de 


63 Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins , II [voir n. 20], p. 419. 

64 Bellinger, Emperor Theophilus [voir n. 30], pp. 102-106. 

65 Morrisson, Catalogue , II [voir n. 28], p. 516. 
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Theophile au droit comme au revers ; le deuxieme reprend le type constan- 
tinopolitain de Theophile au droit et de Michel II et Constantin au revers ; 
le troisieme revient au premier type. 66 Cette Classification est reprise par 
Grierson, qui date la mise en frappe du premier type de 829 ä c. 830, de 
c. 830 ä 831 du deuxieme et de c. 831 ä 842 du troisieme. Toutefois, il pense 
qu’un semissis et un tremissis qui representent au droit Theophile et au 
revers Constantin avec comme legende constantin sans titre, sont des sub- 
divisions du deuxieme type des solidi. 61 Le savant numismate n’explique 
pas pourquoi le deuxieme type doit etre date de c. 830 ä 831 et surtout 
pourquoi ces deux subdivisions du solidus appartiennent au deuxieme type. 
Ce deuxieme type doit etre date de 833, date proposee par Bellinger pour 
les solidi correspondants de Constantinople. Quant aux semissis et tremissis , 
ils sont des subdivisions d’un solidus commemoratif et rare, analogue ä celui 
de Constantinople, dont Grierson ne connaissait pas de specimens. 68 Leur 
emission peut etre datee de c. 831, date proposee pour 1’emission comme- 
morative de Constantinople, ä Loccasion du couronnement de Constantin. 

Si une explication logique est donnee aux emissions de Syracuse, ce n’est 
pas le cas des emissions de l’autre atelier d’Italie qui, selon tous les numis- 
mates, est celui de Naples. Cet atelier, dont la production est arretee apres 
le regne de Theophile, a emis des pieces en or d’un titre bas. Au moins deux 
types sont attestes. Le premier est semblable au premier type de Constanti¬ 
nople, celui avec Theophile au droit et la croix au revers ; son emission doit 
coincider avec celui de la capitale. Le second pose question. II porte au droit 
l’effigie de Theophile en costume civil, comme le troisieme type de Constan¬ 
tinople. L’effigie d’un seul empereur en costume civil est gravee au revers, 
mais on lit la legende mixahl s conztanti. 69 C’est un verkable casse-tete ä 
plus d’un titre. Certes, nous ne pouvons pas exiger d’un atelier peripherique 
sur un territoire ä peine contröle par Byzance la precision et la severite 
exigees pour 1’atelier de la capitale. Pourtant, il s’agit d’une piece en or, 
meme d’un titre altere, emise au nom de 1’empereur de Constantinople et il 


66 A. R. Bellinger, Byzantine Notes, 3 : Sicilian Gold of Michel II and Theophilus, dans 
Museum Notes, 13 (1967), pp. 134-136. 

67 Grierson, Catalogue [voir n. 42], p. 417. 

68 Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins, II [voir n. 20], p. 426, n° 43, planche XLIX, 8, pub- 
lie une piece en or quäl attribue ä L atelier de Syracuse et qui peut etre un solidus leger qui 
porte au droit Leffigie de Theophile avec la legende oeofilosbe et au revers l’effigie de 
Constantin avec la legende constantin. Il date cette emission entre c. 832 ? et 839 ?. Les 
semissis et tremissis en question sont des subdivisions de cette emission. 

69 Cf. Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins, II [voir n. 20], p. 428, n° 56-57, planche 
XLIX. 12 ; Grierson, Catalogue [voir n. 42], pp. 421-423, planche XXVII, n° 33,1 ä 33.4. 
Morrisson, Catalogue [voir n. 28], ne parle pas de ces pieces, mais sur la planche LXXIV et 
sous le titre Atelier italien eile publie une teile piece. 
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semble incomprehensible que la legende fasse etat de deux empereurs alors 
qu’une seule effigie est gravee. 

Grierson, le seul qui a tente une explication, pense que cette piece copie 
l’iconographie d’une emission italienne de Nicephore I er au revers de 
laquelle figure 1’effigie du coempereur Stavracius. 70 C’est une explication 
pour le moins fantaisiste. D’abord, pourquoi reprendre un type monetaire 
qui datait dejä de plus d’un siecle ? Puis, une comparaison du portrait de 
Stavracius avec celui de la monnaie en question ne donne pas Pimpression 
d’une similitude, excepte pour celui qui veut ä tout prix en trouver une, vu 
le caractere schematique des portraits imperiaux, completement imperson- 
nels. A notre avis il n’y a qu’une hypothese appreciable : l’utilisation d’un 
coin recupere et repare pour la frappe de cette monnaie. Apres 1’emission 
du premier type par l’atelier de Naples, type qui, comme on dit, est conforme 
aux regles, Naples a regu des ordres pour frapper une monnaie commemo- 
rative ä l’occasion du couronnement de Constantin. Un coin fut prepare ä 
cette fin. L’emission n’a pas demarre, peut-etre ä cause du manque de metal 
ou parce qu’entre-temps sont arrivees des nouvelles faisant etat de la mort 
de Constantin. Puis, Constantinople a lance l’emission des pieces represen- 
tant Michel II et Constantin au revers. L’atelier de Naples, disposant du 
metal pour frapper une monnaie analogue, a recupere le coin du droit du 
premier type et le coin inutilise du revers avec Constantin ; le nom de 
Michel y a ete ajoute avant celui de Constantin et, gräce ä cette paire de 
coins, l’atelier a frappe une nouvelle monnaie. Une teile explication suppose 
que la vie de Constantin fut tres courte, conclusion qui Concorde avec celle 
dejä formulee plus haut. 

Cette analyse ne met certainement pas un point final ä la question de 
Constantin le despote, fils de Theophile. II parait toutefois evident que le 
classement des premieres emissions en or de Theophile propose par les 
numismates anglophones (Wroth, Bellinger, Grierson) est plus plausible que 
celui qui le suit, propose par Morrison et Dikigoropoulos. Les conclusions 
de Bury sont celles d’un historien ; il a propose une datation pour ces emis¬ 
sions monetaires qui allait de pair avec ses points de vue historiques. La 
meme remarque s’impose ä propos de la Classification proposee par Tread- 
gold. 

En guise de conclusion, nous pouvons dire que Constantin est ne plutöt 
vers fin 830 ou debut 831 ; il fut couronne coempereur peu apres sa nais- 
sance ; il mourut avant le 31 aoüt 832. Hormis Constantin Porphyrogenete, 
il semble que la Continuation de Theophane decrit sa mort accidentelle dans 


70 Cf. un specimen rare de cette emission dans Grierson, Catalogue [voir n. 42], p. 361, 
planche XVI, n° 12. 
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le Palais, sans toutefois citer son nom. Les autres sources byzantines n’ont 
pas juge necessaire d’en faire mention, notamment ä cause de son röle his- 
torique nul. Sa memoire est conservee gräce ä la notice de Constantin Por- 
phyrogenete, qui transmet son nom en parlant de son tombeau, mais surtout 
gräce aux emissions monetaires de son pere, Theophile. Quant ä PInforma¬ 
tion du Chronicon Vulturnense , il faut dire qu’elle est precieuse, car eile est 
la seule ä parier de Constantin comme coempereur. Cependant, il semble 
que son redacteur fasse des confusions, citant le nom de Michel avant de 
celui de Constantin. Ainsi, il cree Pimpression que les deux coempereurs 
auraient regne ensemble. Peut-etre le redacteur a-t-il ete victime d’une 
confusion concemant la vraie Situation qui regnait ä Constantinople et dont 
Pemission de Naples garde, comme nous l’avons note, des traces. 

Panayotis Yannopoulos 

Universite Catholique de Louvain 
p.yanno@ hotmail.com 


S UMMARY 

Since the 17 th Century numismatists have been trying to identify a “ Constantine 
despotis ” who is depicted on coins issued by Theophilus. There have been many 
hypotheses, some of which possible, others unfounded. More light was shed on the 
question by the edition of the De Cerimoniis of 1829, as it is noted in the text that 
one of Theophilus’s children died at a young age and was buried in a sarcophagus. 
The edition of Theophanis continuatus of 1838 further clarified the matter, as it 
mentioned that one of Theophilus’s children drowned in a pool at the Palace as an 
infant. Finally, the Chronicon Vulturnense States that both Constantine and his 
brother Michael were crowned co-emperors by Theophilus. The remaining questions 
are situated in the field of chronology : When was Constantine born? When was he 
crowned and when did he die? 

An analysis of numismatic material allows us to place the birth of Constantine at 
the end of 830 or at the beginning of 831. It also helps to situate his coronation 
shortly after his birth. Furthermore, based on the imperial seal of commercial depos- 
itories, it can be assumed that Constantine drowned before August 31, 832. 
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J. Harris, The Lost World of Byzantium, New Haven (CT) et Londres, Yale Uni- 

versity Press, 2015, xi + 264 pages. ISBN 978-0-300-17857-9. 

For two reasons (and only for the sake of the argument) the title of J. Harris’ 
book could be called deceptive. Firstly, the volume is written not so much with an 
inte nt to describe how the Byzantine empire reached its end in 1453 as with a desire 
to understand why it had survived for so many centuries, despite its ‘ignor(ing of) 
political and economic reality in favour of ceremony, antiquarianism, dogmatic dis- 
putation and church decoration’ (p. 4). The book, in other words, does not sketch 
the ultimate death of Byzantium but rather explains its endurance for over a millen- 
nium. The title’s somewhat contrasting focus on the demise of the Byzantine world 
relates to the prologue (pp. 1-5), in which Harris recounts how in the 1540s the 
French humanist Pierre Gilles (Petrus Gyllius) literally saw a great deal of what was 
left of Byzantine Constantinople disappear before his very eyes. Those opening 
pages are absolutely wonderful: when reading them I feit the excitement that must 
also have been pulsing through Gilles’ veins when being ‘one of the last people ever 
to see the great equestrian statue of the emperor Justinian I’ (p. 3). 

Vibrant and powerful, the prologue is representative of the more than two hun¬ 
dred pages that form the main body of the book and which make the Byzantine 
empire seem to come to life again. The Byzantine world is described in such a vivid 
manner that one has difficulties imagining that it indeed is lost (compare again with 
the book’s title). In a somewhat popularizing way, one could state that in the eyes 
of the reader of Harris’ book, the world of Byzantium is as alive as are Middle 
Earth or the Seven Kingdoms to aficionados of J. R. R. Tolkien or G. R. R. Martin: 
one needs to pinch one’s cheek to keep aware that it is not a place one could travel 
to today. (Along the same line and as a compliment to Harris’ fluent style, one 
could remark that some of the book’s passages would have nicely fitted the screen 
versions of the said bestsellers, such as pp. 105-106 (with the epic title The Con- 
quest of the North ) or p. 202 (the succinct description of Leo Sgouros’ suicide).) 

Among the exponents of the entertaining style of the book are its wonderful 
ekphraseis: one of many examples is the description of how the Hagia Sophia rose 
from its ashes under Justinian I (pp. 45-46). Many pages bear witness to Harris’ 
skilful use of the technique to explain key episodes of Byzantine history by means 
of graphically retold concrete events (e.g. the birth of the Macedonian dynasty as 
illustrated through the murder of Michael III on p. 119). A skilled narrator, he is 
aware of how effective salient details can be to help the reader acquire a grip on 
more complex issues. Examples include emperor Nicephorus I’s ending up as a 
Bulgarian wine cup (p. 109) or empress Irene’s well-known hiding of icons under 
her pillow (p. 99) - partly on the basis of that anecdote, both phases of iconoclasm 
are sketched in a clear and comprehensible way. Equally enjoyable are the nice turns 
of phrase the reader comes across not unfrequently. In the first chapter, for example, 
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I marked passages such as the following: ‘The city was (...) a swelling ulcer that 
would one day burst and pour forth blood, a monument only to Constantine’s vanity 
and wasteful extravagance’ (p. 10, on the newly founded Capital) and ‘Woe betide 
anyone who thought differently’ (p. 18, on Nicaea I’s being official doctrine). Witty 
are the lapidary observations Harris sneaks in, such as that ‘[s]lippery ground had 
saved the dynasty’ (p. 136, on Constantine Ducas’ failed Usurpation of 913). Indeed, 
very often it is hard to imagine the author not having had his tongue in his cheek 
when he observes entertainingly that all of the men who in 533 were tortured on a 
Charge of homosexuality were bishops (p. 20), when he calls the patriarch-to-be 
Photius’ not being ordained a ‘minor detail’ (p. 113), or when he terms Alexius 
Brams’ beheading by the soldiers of Conrad of Montferrat an exception to his oth- 
erwise guaranteed safety (p. 194). 

Those qualities in terms of style and readability assist Harris in achieving his 
goal of offering to the reader an accessible introduction to Byzantine history. In 
presenting that history in ten chapters, he retraces the chronology of the events. 
While doing so, he follows the abovementioned approach and he singles out certain 
broader trends - recurrent themes are the close relation between Church and empire; 
Byzantium’s dependence throughout history on strokes of luck and coincidence; and 
the avoidance by several emperors of military confrontation in favour of diplomacy 
and ruse when facing external threats (this is a key issue: see below). Although as 
a rule such a thematic approach complicates a strictly chronological one, Harris 
succeeds in harmonizing them in a clearly structured volume. Only rarely (despite 
the absence of cross references!) does the reader feel that structure is somewhat 
lacking - a rare such case is the figure of Romanus I Lecapenus, whose life and 
actions are described with interruptions throughout chapters five and six. Towards 
the end of the volume, Harris increases his pace and the reader finds post-1204 
events succeeding each other quite rapidly, but that dizziness is perhaps less the 
result of any editorial intervention than of restless history itself. 

The key to accomplish a book such as the one under discussion is a careful selec- 
tion and presentation of the data. An experienced author of this kind of literature, 
Harris has no difficulties in operating such a selection and in deliberately leaving 
aside various aspects. His focus clearly lies on history, and not, for example, on 
religion as such (the 1054 schism does not receive much attention, cf. p. 185) or on 
literature (figures such as Planudes or topics such as the Palaeologan Renaissance 
are not mentioned). Also with regard to the restriction of references to secondary 
literature and to primary sources, the book exhibits the ruthlessness its gerne 
requires: this is not disturbing in any way, although the provenance of citations such 
as the nice rhyme on p. 182 might have been identified. The attentive eye might 
perhaps wonder why the list of emperors on pp. 245-247 jumps from John VI to 
John VIII: some rulers of the waning empire are missing, among whom John VII 
Palaeologus. The scholarly reader also observes that some vexed questions are 
treated without very much nuance: examples include the ‘personal conversion’ of 
Constantine and his identification as the (sole) issuer of the Edict of 313 (both p. 14) 
and the context of the closing of the Athenian school in 529 (p. 38). Again, however, 
such procedures can be explained by the nature of the book (which indeed even 
requires them). Slightly more debatable are the occasional anachronism and the 
sporadic formulation of a problem that never was one, simply to allow the author to 
counter it in Order to make a certain point. One such example is the Statement that 
‘[m]any Christians feit that it was inappropriate to read the works of Homer, 
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Aristophanes and Lucian with their tales of gods, nymphs and heroes, and feit that 
believers should restrict themselves to the Bible and other edifying matter’ (p. 28). 
A case of less secure chronology is the confrontation of the language of Constantine 
VITs handbooks with that of the Digenis Akrites (see pp. 134-135). Harmless are 
minor individual points that are somewhat unclear (e.g. p. 6: a manuscript reference 
such as ‘Graecus 156’ is too vague, even when the Vatican Library is mentioned) 
or that apparently overshoot themselves (e.g. p. 163: even with Harris’ elucidation 
the precise significance of the term orphanotrophos will elude the reader not famil¬ 
iär with Greek). Those points, however, are remarkably few in number, as are typos 
- the most conspicuous one being monarchoi for monachoi (p. 25; other misprints 
on p. 42 1. 14; p. 105 1. 5; and p. 237 1. 20). 

This, of course, is nit-picking, which did certainly not stop me from tremendously 
enjoying Harris’ book. The author’s entertaining style, his masterful presentation 
of the data and his clear articulation of a fresh and personal view on Byzantine 
history make for an accessible yet high-standard and interesting book. A nice Obser¬ 
vation that can be made on the side is that the author does not disappear behind the 
material: for example, the reader cannot shake the impression that Harris has a soft 
spot for Constantine V Copronymus (see pp. 98, 104 and elsewhere). His eloquence 
and his skilful selection of the evidence allowed Harris to write an introduction to 
Byzantine history that can be recommended to the amateur but that will also interest 
the specialised scholar. The book articulates a clear scholarly thesis, which Harris 
puts forward as the ans wer to the question he brings up in the prologue. With reg¬ 
ulär frequency he repeats his explanation of Byzantium’s survival for so many cen- 
turies and despite ‘the phenomenal and constant pressure on its borders’ (p. 5): ‘It 
did so (i.e., survive and retain its culture and identity) not by becoming a narrow, 
militaristic state that battened down the hatches and adopted a siege mentality. On 
the contrary, it strove to turn the constant tide of humanity that washed up against 
its borders to its advantage, playing one off against another, bringing some inside 
its borders to boost its own manpower and integrating them into its own religious 
System and culture’ (p. 242). 

This hypothesis, which is the backbone of the volume, is a captivating one, whether 
or not it will meet with general scholarly approval. It also carries within a certain level 
of tragedy: this policy of the Byzantines is identified by Harris as the means that kept 
Byzantium alive for more than a millennium but at the same time as an approach that 
proved fatal both in 1204 and ultimately 1453. That explanation becomes even more 
fascinating in the sense that it adds a perhaps unexpected dimension to the book: it 
will be difficult to find a 2016 reader who will not find Harris’ interpretation particu- 
larly relevant and pertinent to society today and to the challenges Europe and the rest 
of the world are facing. The last sentence of the book indeed hardly remains noncom- 
mittal: ‘(...) the strength of a society lies in its ability to adapt and incorporate Out¬ 
siders in even the most adverse circumstances’ (p. 242). 

R. Ceulemans. 


F. Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025-1081 , Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 2014, xvi + 376 pages. ISBN 978-0-19-870374-7. 

Even though not entirely overlooked by Byzantine studies, 1 l th -c. poetry of Byz¬ 
antium, peculiar because of the number of poetic texts and their vivid features, is 
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less explored than the verse art of other periods but the same origin. This is proba- 
bly due to the fact that it could not be affiliated neither with Antiquity (as the 10 th - 
c. Byzantine poetry) nor with Modernity (as the 12 th -c. poetry). F. Bernard’s first 
independent book - Writing ancl Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025-1081 - 
comes to fill in this lacuna in scholarship and clearly States its subject and chrono- 
logical frame as soon as in its title. Indeed, it is a relatively short, but carefully 
chosen period and it is rather intriguing that not just texts and writing, but also 
reading is to be taken in consideration - something that already hints at the func- 
tional approach of the author and his search for the immediate context of creation 
and perception of poetic works in their Contemporary society. The results of the 
scrutiny placing poetry in its proper social context enrich our knowledge not just 

- and not so much - in the theory and history of literature (and of the texts under 
consideration), but also in previously less studied directions towards the intersection 
between literature and society: education (and related activities including teachers’ 
disputes, school contests, teaching and learning methods), social position and 
self-esteem of poets (together with their career ambitions, strivings for patronage 
and struggle with rivals), reading habits, reasons for self-naming of authors and 
compiling their own collections, reuse of literary works (sometimes in quite unex- 
pected contexts), mechanisms of humour, peculiarities of city life, motivation for 
solidarity relationships etc. Issues more closely related to poetry, however, are also 
explored here and the author convincingly proves that the flourishing of the political 
verse (on the expense of the hymnographic metres and even the dodecasyllable) is 
connected to the social dimension, to the prevailing social tastes of the time. 

This valuable and fascinating monograph is very wisely structured and its con- 
tent is delicately presented to the reader in a well-thought and well-styled manner 

- never imposing, rather suggesting, yet, always clearly determining the author’s 
Position on an issue. The content is arranged in eight chapters (further organised 
in subchapters) and separate ‘Conclusions’, followed by an extensive bibliography 
and three indices. Each chapter determines its purpose at the beginning and stead- 
ily develops toward it by interpreting poems and other data, sharing meanwhile 
curious details or interesting discoveries. Quite often chapters have open endings 

- questions rather than fixed conclusions - and smoothly pass to the topics of the 
following parts. 

The Introduction (l st ch.) elaborates on the purpose of the book, its content, 
chronological frame and the object of research. The main goal of the author is to 
pinpoint the Contemporary contexts of both creation and perception of the verse texts 
chosen and to outline the interpretative strategies of the respective reading commu- 
nities. The chronological frame is bordered by periods of tight imperial power, while 
between 1025 and 1080 wealth and influence were distributed not according to noble 
origin but rather on meritocratic principles which made vertical movements in soci¬ 
ety possible and desirable. Intellectuals, i.e. people writing also poetry, became the 
new elite. Law, philosophy, rhetoric and teaching came to the foreground of social 
life. It is clear that all of the more spiritual production, all the literature devoted to 
God falls outside the scope of the study (or is otherwise seen from a purely socio- 
logical aspect), even though it would be interesting to find out whether there was 
some purely stylistic difference in the writings of the ascetics and ‘humanists’ or 
whether it was a dichotomy as old as Aristotelian and Platonic discourses. 

The period chosen marks also the first and last dated works by three particular 
poets (even though not entirely secular in all their literary production). These are 
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Michael Psellos, Ioannes Mauropous and Christophoros Mitylenaios. Yet many 
other authors of the period and their Creative works are often referred to throughout 
the study. It is a very reader-friendly feature of Bernard’s writing, not to pile up 
data, but rather to present them humbly and in a well distributed way. It also applies 
in terms of sources. While outlining the object of study (giving first some general 
peculiarities and then focusing on each particular poet and genre) he mentions only 
some of the primary and secondary sources used. The complete list of sources is to 
be found in the Index of Manuscripts and it is there that one may count as many as 
65 manuscripts of 23 repositories. 

Ch. 2 ‘Concepts’ is clearly concerned with terminological clarifications especially 
in terms of poetry and literature. While giving a few, yet again not too many defi- 
nitions, the scholar juxtaposes modern and earlier understandings of the concepts 
and argues that, as far as 1 l th -c. poetry is determined primarily by its social function, 
it hardly deserves to be named poetry at all. It is also proven that all the attempts to 
understand a literary peculiarity, which are based on mere enumeration of stylistic 
features, are futile. And, instead of studying the frequency of use, preferences and 
contexts of particular rhetorical techniques, as a philologist would do, the author 
delves deeply in the social meaning of intellectual writing and reading of the time. 
It is an interesting phenomenon that 11-c. poets never named themselves this (but 
rather teachers or rhetors) and that poetry was simply part of social life, early edu- 
cational curriculum and other discursive practices, i.e. of all the intellectual produc- 
tion of learned people. And if the reader of Bernard’s book was not reminded that 
the initial meaning of litteratura was similar, it is just because of the apparentness 
of its etymology. 

The proper Contemporary referring to poetry was either hoi logoi - referring to 
all kinds of discourses as well, or, the more particular stichoi and iamhoi. In addi- 
tion, the people then termed ‘rhetoric’ everything related to the production of text. 
And, as far as poetry (as well as rhythmical prose) was concerned, contemporaries 
referred to metrics, rhythm and, occasionally, velocity. All 1 l th -c. references to poie- 
sis (and its derivatives) referred only to ancient poetic production. So, by outlining 
the conceptual framework in which Byzantines wrote and read poetic works, this 
chapter concludes that they wrote poems mainly for particular occasions. 

The 3 rd ch. is, to a great extent, the most crucial in the book. It emphasises the 
growing scholarly need to explore reading culture in medieval times and elaborates 
on performance and interpretation of the texts under consideration, while excerpting 
evidence also from certain sources of the time where Byzantine authors accounted 
for readings and responded to comments on their poems. Again, immediate contexts 
are presented to give an idea of the visual presentation of poetry in everyday life 
- as epigraphs on buildings, on smaller objects of art and even on quotidian items. 
Visuality of poetic texts in manuscripts is also taken in consideration - in relation 
to both book epigrams and poetic texts which are an integral part of Byzantine 
Codices (the types of this Codices are diligently taxomised here). And while giving 
a few examples from texts in the way their contemporaries saw them - as photo- 
graphs of the respective manuscript folia - the author somehow omits to emphasise 
the obvious inclination of the 11-c. scribes to use a System of punctuation marks 
which was quite similar to the ancient System distinctiones. He also omits to mention 
the fact that the majority of ways to visually arrange poetry he indicates, were 
exclusive neither to 11-c. texts, nor to poetry. A more detailed, if possible also 
comparative, study of punctuation would probably bring about fascinating results. 
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An interesting Observation is that scribes pronounced the lines aloud while cop- 
ying or reading them and that the poems were not fixed texts crafted by a single 
creator at a particular moment. Besides, the reader’s attention was attracted to the 
visual games in poetic book epigrams. The two accounts of reading, presented fur- 
ther on, contribute to our idea of the reading culture of the time: it becomes clear 
that poems were not just pronounced before an audience, but also borrowed in their 
written form (probably on scrolls or separate leaves), commented upon; then, there 
were also author’s responses to the comments. Such limited circulations happened 
not just among close friends but also within small intellectual (indeed reading) cir- 
cles, sometimes with pure educational purposes and always as a token of recogni- 
tion. As such, some poems were given as presents. 

Acoustic aspect of poetry is also discussed here, together with particular figurae 
and musicality. In addition, the possibility of Improvisation is taken into considera- 
tion as well as the hypothesis of poetry designed for singing (rather spiritual or 
ceremonial than purely secular pieces) and collective oral performance (of educa¬ 
tional texts especially in terms of grammar and metre). 

It is also in this 3 rd ch. that switching contexts of the written word are taken into 
account, that is the reading history of the texts - not purely as text-critical Classifi¬ 
cation of copies and versions, but rather as distorting their original reading context 
(even though lemmata often preserve the respective historical occasions). While 
discussing the reuse of existing epigrams, the author mentions the fact that the 
inscription above the entrance of the Grottaferrata church is actually a work of 
Theodore the Studite (which is, needless to say, an allusion to the core of Liturgy, 
even though the overall scope of the study does not permit the author to remind this 
to his readers). Similar examples from the 11-c. poets are furthermore listed. 

Ch. 4 undoubtedly builds upon the previous chapter by discussing the ways and 
reasons (both purely artistic and social) for compiling verse texts in poetic collec- 
tions by the authors themselves. It focuses on the two major examples of the time 
- Mauropous’ poetry book and Christophoros’ collection. Some minor groupings of 
poems - by Mauropous and by Psellos - are also analysed here with the presumption 
that it is often impossible to decide whether they form a unit of several poems or 
constitute a single poetic text. Bernard’s careful analysis reveals that, beside the 
chronological principle of arrangement, there was at least one additional ruling prin- 
ciple for arranging these collections: a ‘progressive biographical logic’ (moving 
from one type of self-representation to another) determines Mauropous’ one, while 
Christophoros’ poems are arranged in thematic cycles, by subject. Another important 
discovery of the author is a principle he calls ‘discontinuity as a continuous mes- 
sage’ in Mauropous’ book and the more aesthetic idea of poikilia (or variety) that 
influenced the general arrangement of the poems in Christophoros’ collection. 

The chapter on poets’ ambitions (ch. 5) is even more curious as it deals with the 
issue of poetry as a tool for social ascent. It is especially appropriate for the period 
under consideration as one of its most peculiar characteristics was the strong bond 
between intellectual abilities and public (or administrative) success. From such an 
aspect, poetic production was part of the overall demonstration of skills, display of 
power and defence from rivals. This also explains why 11-c. poets assumed such a 
self-assertive tone, otherwise foreign to Byzantine culture. 

Bernard’s analysis convincingly constructs a model of this new meritocratic 
society (opposite to the preceding aristocratic one) which favoured education, tests, 
exams, school contests, authorship and all other proves of intellectual skills and 
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abilities. Again, a large number of poems are gathered to prove the author’s asser- 
tions as well as to convince the reader that poets saw their own poetry as rhetorical 
achievement and that the intellectual elite overlapped with the social one managing 
to impose its will on emperors. 

All this also comes to explain why such people had interest to keep their dass as 
limited as possible by means of, mainly, propagating the idea of being distinct (not 
only intellectually, but also with right manners, conversational and social skills). 
Precisely education was what made those people of Standing distinctive of their rivals 
and what established solidarity and friendship among themselves. The main medium 
to celebrate the intellectual philia were letters, often accompanying poems with ded- 
ications, and the most famous friendship of the time was between Mauropous and 
Psellos. In fact, the most extensive network of friendships was precisely that of 
Psellos, expanding over several generations and several classes. It is quite striking 
that Christophoros’ friendships were not always elitist and that family played an 
important role in his writings. But Bernard does not hypothesise on whether this 
difference was due to Christophoros’ personality, background, piety or eise. 

Intellectual distinction was to a great extent also spatial, as the elite was concen- 
trated in the Capital, so the image of the intellectual gentleman who was able to 
speak wittily, cheerfully and with humour was opposed to provincial rüde people 
with defective pronunciation. It is not by chance that secular poetry of the period 
was always set in Constantinople - the centre for education, culture and power. 
Quite intriguingly, the last subchapter here reveals two main self-representation 
strategies of poets tinted by their ethical concerns. While for Mauropous ambition 
transformed into devotion and modesty in his work in Order to present himself as a 
reclusive, disinterested intellectual, morally obliged, however, to receive promotion, 
Psellos’ personal ambition often overwhelmed his intellectual integrity. 

Ch. 6 is dedicated to education as part of the intellectual promotion in the 
11-c. meritocratic society and as a domain where poets could gain reputation. It 
actually deals with the different ways in which education and poetry internet and 
proves that poetic works were often exercises in teaching of rhetoric. And while 
there was still no Separation between religious and secular schools, the teacher 
played an active role and entertained relationships or friendships with his pupils, 
forming, in this way, an intellectual circle around himself. 

Poetry was studied at the beginning of the curriculum - by means of, mainly, 
Homeric verses - to gain knowledge in grammar, metric and Stile, history, mythol- 
ogy etc. It was often underestimated and contrasted to the much more serious phi- 
losophy. Some Contemporary poetry was also included in manuscripts used by gram- 
marians and prosody was probably taught by practical exercises, that is examples of 
verses to be copied or imitated by the pupils. So the poets under consideration in 
the monograph distributed poetic works at school (or to their single imperial pupil) 
- including the ones of their own - as sources of techniques, as models to imitate 
or, at least, as an entertaining and mnemonic way to transmit knowledge. This is 
well illustrated by a bulk of poems that could not have been suitable for public use, 
as the formal techniques they demonstrate, predominate any possible ideological 
message they could convey. 

Particular attention is further drawn to 1 l th -c. didactic poetry also because, as the 
author States, its quantity and scope were considerable. He underlines the fact that 
Byzantine didactic poetry seems to us more ‘prosaic’ than prose in style, diction and 
vocabulary; besides, such poems can hardly be considered Creative works. Here 
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Bernard elucidates the peculiarities associated with the politikos stichos - ease, 
pleasantness, clarity and synoptic quality - which well explain the popularity of this 
metre at the time, especially among both the patrons of poetry and a broad public 
of students. Synoptic quality is a term coined by the author by which is meant that 
verse was capable to transmit Condensed knowledge, or, in other words, to summa- 
rise big ideas in short syntactical units that follow a repeating rhythmical pattern. 

Ch. 7 ‘Competition’ deals with the phenomenon of rhetorical contests, especially 
as a driving force for writing satirical and polemical (or, indeed, invective) poems. 
Besides, competition was an inevitable stage in the career development in the 
11-c. Byzantine meritocratic society. There were mainly inter-school competitions, 
in which teachers played the main roles; besides, such rivalries closely corresponded 
to the rivalries between neighbourhoods in Constantinople. Again, a large quantity 
of primary source material is attracted by Bernard to pinpoint the motives and 
strategies in poems written for competitive occasions. 

Furthermore, humour in poetry is studied and there is an emphasis on its aggres¬ 
sive purpose in Byzantium. The respective subchapter (7.3 ‘Derision and Abuse’) 
offers an exhaustive analysis of numerous such works, besides not only by the three 
main authors under consideration. Particular attention is given to Christophoros’ 
collection (in 7.4) and a number of Psellos’ poems (7.5). At the end of 7.4, Bernard 
shares another discovery - a person mentioned in a poem is known also by Contem¬ 
porary seals. Some of the most characteristic rhetorical techniques (including certain 
previously unnoted allusions, topoi etc.) are mentioned alongside some of the key 
points in the history of the texts. 

Ch. 8 ‘Patronage’ investigates the issue of material motivation for writing poetic 
works in Byzantium at the time. It offers an analysis of the specific representations 
of patronage rather than of the sponsorship itself. Some of the peculiarities of such 
a funding in Byzantium are also determined here - e.g. that the lack of institution- 
alisation and market was compensated by the emperor as the most important source 
of patronage. The main representations of patronage studied here are commissions, 
dedications and gifts, according to the dedicatory epigrams referring to them. 
Requests of patronage are also closely looked upon to discover their utmost achieve- 
ment - the construction of a concept of a System of culture where a dass of intel- 
lectuals is of the utmost importance. Such an ideology was supported also by Mau- 
ropous who, otherwise, did not insist on patronage. 

The successful achievement of this model in the ll th -c. Byzantine society is 
explained by the author as a result of the coincidence of intellectuals in the need to 
profit from vertical mobility, on the one hand, and governors wanting to be glorified 
in order to compensate for their shaky dynastic Status, on the other. Verse was thus a 
profitable means for both sides. The author also proves that verse dedications were 
accepted as more valuable than prose ones and so signified richer funding. Neverthe- 
less, as in medieval society, there were ethical constraints - clearly related to Christi- 
anity, even though not mentioned by Bernard - that prohibited the poets to freely ask 
for rewards and that made them often stress etemal gains and purely intellectual ideals. 
What came to fill in the gap between these two oppositions, were the poems given as 
gifts to benefactors but expecting something in return. The final subchapter here 
focuses on poems accompanying material gifts. Some of them are clearly markers for 
the exclusive intellectual culture shared between the poet and recipient. 

Instead of repeating deductions made earlier in the monograph, Bernard decides 
to structure his ‘Conclusions’ in a way allowing for an open end and involvement 
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of the readers. Again, he is not imposing definite answers upon them but prefers to 
design the final part of his monograph in 5 subparts, each presenting a particular 
Opposition between two poles; as it turns out, they do not entirely exclude each 
other: 4 Selbstzweck and Sitz im Leben ’, ‘Ephemeral or Eternal?’, ‘Frivolity and 
Value’, ‘Self-Assertiveness and Submissiveness’ and, finally, the question ‘Is Byz- 
antine Poetry Poetic?’. 

Here Bernard first stresses the importance to consider the 11-c. Byzantine poems 
not as fossils but as testimonies of vivid intellectual life and personal talents. The 
message conveyed in the first subpart of ‘Conclusions’ is that many poems had the 
function to mainly fulfil a particular role in the enclosed circle of the school or serve 
other real purposes like applying for jobs, accompanying a gift, addressing important 
persons etc. The second one, dealing with the nature of poetic works, tackles the 
lack of meta-poetic discourse as an opportunity for easy circulation (by means of 
scrolls and oral reciting) in limited intellectual circles and for change of mediums 
- from stone to paper and back - to prove that there were as many texts as contexts. 
The third one reminds the fact that Contemporary opinions on poetry were rather 
neglectful although poetic works could well be valuable and prestigious too. This is 
well illustrated by epigrams in manuscripts (often marked by golden uncials unlike 
the prose text that surrounds them), by poems given as gifts or accompanying gifts. 
The fourth Opposition focuses on the self-assertiveness of poets and their submis- 
siveness to patrons, both of which related to their ambitions. And the final one 
makes us think again whether Byzantine poetry is poetry at all, and whether those 
who created it were poets. Yet, indubitably, poetry carried specific connotations: 
satire was best conveyed by iambs, measured Speech was most suitable for convey- 
ing autobiographical and apologetic messages and poetry could bring about both 
aesthetic pleasure and intellectual appreciation. 

The accessible style, the curious facts and details mentioned, together with the 
translation of the studied texts in English, make this book, I believe, appealing to a 
broader audience. It will definitely be a fascinating reading not just for professors 
and students working in the fields of Byzantine or generally Medieval Studies, but 
also for any intellectual fascinated by the less known sides of Byzantine life. 

Ekaterina Dikova. 


Ruth Macrides, J. A. Munitiz et D. Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos and the Constanti- 
nopolitan Court: Offices and Ceremonies (.Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman 
Studies , 13), Farnham et Burlington (VT), Ashgate, 2013, xxn + 540 pages; 
24 planches en couleurs. ISBN 978-0-7546-6752-0. 

Cet ouvrage resulte de la collaboration d’une equipe de l’Universite de Birmin¬ 
gham, qui Ta publie dans sa collection d’etudes byzantines et ottomanes. II a ete 
principalement redige par Ruth Macrides, ä qui Ton doit en particulier une recente 
traduction commentee de la chronique de Georges Acropolites. Joseph A. Munitiz, 
qui avait, entre autres, traduit Nicephore Blemmydes, s’est occupe de Tedition du 
texte grec. Enfin, Dimiter Angelov, auteur d’un livre sur l’ideologie imperiale et la 
pensee politique ä Byzance entre 1204 et 1330, a congu Tetude sur la hierarchie des 
titres, quatre tableaux associes et Tannotation du chapitre I correspondant. Notons 
que ces trois chercheurs sont tous des specialistes du XIII e siede, un moment com- 
plique de l’histoire de Byzance, mais dont il faut absolument tenir compte pour 
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apprehender un texte du milieu du XIV e siecle. Le titre indique bien la double 
ambition du livre et son decoupage en deux parties ä peu pres egales : il vise d’une 
part ä editer, traduire et annoter le texte appele Pseudo-Kodinos ; il s’attache d’autre 
part ä en realiser un ample commentaire, sous la forme de sept etudes de longueurs 
tres inegales. 

L’edition du texte grec reprend presque integralement celle qui fut publiee en 1966, 
l’annee qui suivit la mort de son auteur, Jean Veipeaux, sous le titre Pseuclo-Kodinos, 
Traite des offices, Paris, Editions du CNRS (dans la collection ‘Le monde byzantin’ 
dirigee par Paul Lemerle). L’annotation du texte grec ne revele que quatre menues 
divergences de lecture avec J. Verpeaux, ä qui les auteurs rendent l’hommage qui lui 
est dü, tout en renvoyant ä sa pagination. Il faut d’ailleurs toujours se reporter au livre 
de 1966 (republie en 1976), pour disposer de Pedition scientifique complete du Pseu¬ 
do-Kodinos, renforcee par Pedition et la traduction de huit courts textes similaires de 
l’epoque des Paleologues, le tout assorti d’un index grec. 

Le meilleur manuscrit (A), le Parisinus gr. 2991A, est le seul ä donner des titres 
aux douze chapitres du texte. Il a ete copie en 1419 ä Pinstigation de Matthieu Paleo- 
logue Lascaris, ambassadeur de Manuel II aupres du sultan ottoman Mourad II. Il 
contient aussi deux autres listes de preseances ä la cour, la liste du moine Matthieu 
(Blastares) et la liste anepigraphe en vers (respectivement les appendices III et IV 
publies par J. Verpeaux). Une autre branche de la tradition manuscrite, debutant dans 
les annees 1380, regroupe ce texte avec des traites sur Phistoire de Constantinople, en 
particulier les fameux Patria des VIII e -X e siecles. Or un copiste douteux du XVI e 
siecle, Andre Darmarios, a attribue tous ces textes ä un certain Georges Kodinos : cela 
explique que tant les Patria que le Traite des offices puissent etre connus sous le nom 
de Pseudo-Kodinos. Enfin, deux manuscrits (V et W) du Vatican ( Vaticanus gr. 162 
et 975) copies au XVI e siecle comportent d’importants ajouts au chapitre I ‘Sur Pordre 
des dignites et offices’. Ces additions commentent les titres de sebastocrator, pan- 
hypersebaste et protovestiaire gräce ä des emprunts ä YAlexiade d’Anne Comnene. 
Alors que J. Verpeaux avait commodement edite ces ajouts en bas du chapitre I, notre 
ouvrage les rejette en appendice de Pensemble du texte (pp. 270-271). 

L’introduction rappelle que le Pseudo-Kodinos constitue une Compilation de 
textes de natures differentes. Pour y voir plus clair, on peut dire qu’il regroupe deux 
types de textes qui etaient separes ä l’epoque macedonienne (IX e -XI e siecles). 
Il s’agit d’un cöte de listes de preseances (editees par N. Oikonomides pour les IX e 
et X e siecles) : ä eiles correspondent ä peu pres 40% du recueil, soit les chapitres I 
sur l’ordre des dignites et offices, II sur leurs uniformes et III sur leurs Services, 
auxquels il faut ajouter le chapitre VI sur le Service du grand domestique ä l’armee. 
On a affaire d’un autre cöte ä des descriptions de ceremonies dont le modele est 
evidemment le De ceremoniis de Constantin VII Porphyrogenete au X e siecle : ren- 
voient ä ce gerne les chapitres IV et V sur les fetes liturgiques, VII sur le couron- 

nement de l’empereur, VIII, IX et X sur la promotion des despote, sebastocrator, 

/ / 

cesar et patriarche (c’est-ä-dire les plus hauts dignitaires de l’Etat et de l’Eglise), et 
enfin XI sur les costumes imperiaux de deuil et XII sur la fiancee imperiale. Dans 
sa preface, Macrides souligne que trois periodes de Phistoire byzantine emirent ä 
la fois des protocoles de ceremonies et des corpus juridiques, bref se soucierent de 
mise en ordre : les VI e , X e et XIV e siecles ; et il faut justement remarquer que l’une 
des listes de preseance du XIV e siecle n’est autre qu’un appendice ä P Hexabiblos 
de Constantin Harmenopoulos (en particulier dans le plus ancien manuscrit de ce 
dernier, le Vaticanus Ottobonianus gr. 440 de 1346/1351). 
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Par ailleurs, la comparaison du Pseudo-Kodinos avec le De ceremoniis met en 
cause avec acuite l’identite de Fempereur supervisant de tels recueils. L’historiogra- 
phie cherche depuis longtemps ä savoir qui est le Constantin VII ä V origine de la 
Compilation du XIV e siede. On a remarque que certaines descriptions de ceremonies 
apparaissent tres proches de celles livrees par Jean VI Cantacuzene dans ses His- 
toires, en particulier le couronnement d Andronic III en 1325, qui est un protocole 
abstrait. En outre, la place accordee au grand domestique non seulement dans le 
chapitre VI mais aussi en bien d’autres endroits du texte fait echo au titre regu par 
Cantacuzene au plus tard la meme annee 1325. Cependant, il existe entre les His- 
toires et le Pseudo-Kodinos des divergences ponctuelles qui empechent de faire de 
Cantacuzene le patron direct du recueil. D’ailleurs la redaction du texte ne permet 
pas de voir en lui Fexact successeur du De ceremoniis : on y trouve moins la des- 
cription precise de protocoles que leur commentaire, discutant origines et change- 
ments dans Fordonnancement et les gestes de la cour. Certaines mentions concretes 
pretent meme ä sourire, quand on explique que Fempereur regoit les petitions le 
matin car ses sujets sont alors plus sobres qu’apres leur repas de midi (p. 82) ! 
II existe certes un auteur anonyme, qui intervient parfois ä la premiere personne, a 
ete temoin de certaines scenes, mais ne parait pas toujours aussi bien informe qu’un 
Pierre le Patrice, maitre des Offices de Justinien. La date de redaction est necessai¬ 
rement posterieure ä 1347, debut du regne conjoint ä Constantinople de Jean V 
Paleologue et Jean VI Cantacuzene. En effet, le chapitre II mentionne la promotion 
cette annee-lä comme sebastocrators des beaux-freres de Jean VI, Jean et Manuel 
Asan. Le terminus ante quem n’est pas facile ä etablir. Le texte ne mentionne pas 
la fete dediee ä Gregoire Palamas (le deuxieme dimanche des jeünes) et parait donc 
anterieur ä son acces ä la saintete en 1368 (et non 1366 comme le dit Macrides). 
Par ailleurs, le texte ignore la position hierarchique de Vepi ton kanikleiou : ce titre 
est inoccupe depuis la mort de Nicephore Choumnos en 1327 et ä nouveau occupe 
par Manuel Ange ä une date comprise entre 1354 et 1369. Etant donnes les argu- 
ments dont on va faire etat qui placent F auteur dans le parti des Cantacuzenes, je 
serais tente de situer la redaction entre 1347 et 1354, ä Fapogee du pouvoir de Jean 
VI, et non sous le regne du seul Jean V. 

La premiere etude (pp. 275-318), due ä Angelov, porte surtout sur le chapitre I, 
qui expose une hierarchie de 82 titres. Mais eile evoque aussi le chapitre III sur le 
Service (imripSGia), c’est-ä-dire la fonction concrete, de chacun des Offices, et le 
chapitre VI sur celui du grand domestique ä Farmee. D’emblee, cette etude montre 
bien que la hierarchie, loin d’etre entierement immuable, se revele tributaire du 
contexte politique des differents regnes. Le texte comporte lui-meme des annotations 
ä certains titres mentionnant les premiers empereurs Paleologues, ä commencer par 
Michel VIII. II faut revenir surtout sur le cas du grand domestique. Le texte affirme 
qu’Andronic II et Andronic III placerent le grand domestique Jean Cantacuzene ä 
un rang egal au panhypersebaste : le commentaire pourrait remarquer que, parmi les 
deux empereurs, cette promotion devait davantage au petit-fils qu’au grand-pere. 
Mais le texte ajoute ensuite qu’Andronic III, apres la mort de son grand-pere, installa 
le grand domestique Cantacuzene au-dessus de tous, immediatement apres le cesar. 
Si Fon considere toujours le sommet de la liste, on peut montrer qu’elle se fonde 
sur un materiau remontant au moins ä 1305 : eile mentionne la promotion par 
Andronic II de son neveu le panhypersebaste Jean Paleologue au-dessus du proto- 
vestiaire, un evenement datable gräce ä Pachymere. Le chapitre I expose donc les 
remaniements intervenus pendant toute la premiere moitie du XIV e siede. L’etude 
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cTAngelov confronte le Pseudo-Kodinos aux sept autres listes de preseances remon¬ 
tant au XIV e siecle, une comparaison presentee synthetiquement par le tableau IV. 
Deux de ces listes sont presqu’identiques et plus longues que celle du Pseudo- 
Kodinos : l’appendice ä VHexabiblos d’Harmenopoulos et la liste du moine Mat- 
thieu (Blastares) ; elles sont toutes deux dues ä des juristes thessaloniciens. Toutes 
ces sept listes presentent des variations de detail et, dans douze cas, une hierarchie 
differente de celle qui est exposee par le Pseudo-Kodinos ; elles ne mentionnent pas 
la promotion evoquee du grand domestique. Une analyse prosopographique amene 
ä conclure que les adversaires de Jean Cantacuzene, par exemple les Choumnoi, sont 
valorises par ces listes, alors qu’il est lui-meme desservi. II s’avere donc que ces 
listes refletent le contexte de la seconde guerre civile de 1341-1347 : elles ont ete 
composees dans l’entourage de la regente Anne de Savoie. Du meme coup, on 
comprend mieux ä quel point le Pseudo-Kodinos constitue un manifeste en faveur 
de Jean Cantacuzene. 

Sur un plan plus general, cette etude montre que ces listes de preseances du 
XIV e siecle ne reprennent plus la distinction entre dignites et Offices caracteristique 
de la cour byzantine jusqu’aux Comnenes. La cour des Paleologues comporte une 
seule hierarchie de titres, aux origines plus ou moins anciennes. Selon l’hypothese 
de M. Angold, l’unification des deux hierarchies des dignites et Offices remonte ä 
l’empire de Nicee. A 1’inverse, il faut dire que la hierarchie aulique du XIIF siecle a 
pu etre reconstituee retrospectivement ä partir des listes du XIV e siecle, ce qui se 
revele toujours hasardeux. En outre, certains titres posterieurs ä 1204 furent emprun- 
tes ä des peuples etrangers, par exemple les Turcs ( gavu§ , ‘messager’, devient tzaou- 
sios) ou les Latins (le protoierakarios est le ‘premier fauconnier’). La hierarchie 
aulique des Paleologues comporte nombre d’Offices du palais, mais leurs detenteurs 
remplissent en fait des fonctions militaires ou administratives, bien connues en par- 
ticulier par les sources historiographiques ou les archives athonites. Dans certains cas, 
le Pseudo-Kodinos affirme ne pas connaitre la fonction d’un titre, par exemple le 
logothete du genikon , pourtant repere ä la tete d’un tribunal fiscal dans un acte de 
Kutlumus de 1375. Le trouble vient du fait que le titre aulique porte par un aristocrate 
peut recouvrir des fonctions concretes variables selon le contexte. Concernant la 
remuneration des dignitaires, Lun des merites de cette etude est de souligner qu’ä 
cöte du Systeme dominant de la pronoia a subsiste une residuelle distribution directe 
de salaires : cela montre surtout que l’empereur demeurait au centre de la retribution 
de l’aristocratie, en depit de la mainmise de celle-ci sur nombre de ressources. 

La deuxieme etude (pp. 319-358) concerne le chapitre II sur les uniformes, tout en 
revenant sur le chapitre III dedie aux Services. Macrides indique que le Pseudo- 
Kodinos est le seul texte byzantin qui traite de maniere aussi precise des tenues d’ap- 
parat de Paristocratie. La encore, Pempereur use de ces symboles avec souplesse, en 
attribuant parfois ä tel dignitaire une tenue correspondant ä un rang superieur ou 
inferieur : dans le but de signifier la place d’un aristocrate, c’est un moyen plus simple 
mais peut-etre plus efficace qu’une modification de la hierarchie elle-meme. Alors que 
le vetement caracterisait la cour de l’epoque mediobyzantine, l’epoque des Paleolo¬ 
gues insiste surtout sur les chapeaux et aussi les bätons. Comme dans toute societe de 
cour, la relation entretenue avec le souverain est essentielle. Le port de l’epee de 
Pempereur est d’abord reserve au grand domestique - l’une des raisons qui a sans 
doute pousse, ä cöte de son reel röle militaire, ä Poctroi de ce titre ä Jean Cantacuzene. 

Le troisieme essai (pp. 359-365) porte sur les sources pour Petude du ceremonial. 
II cherche ä reperer des textes paralleles au Pseudo-Kodinos et contemporains de 
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lui, de la meme maniere que les differentes listes de preseances. La moisson est 
beaucoup moins riche que pour la hierarchie de la cour. II faut signaler le prostagma 
de 1272 de Michel VIII pour son fils Andronic II qui venait d’etre couronne : ce 
texte rapporte avec precision les ceremonies auxquelles doit se livrer Lempereur 
heritier, quand il se trouve avec son pere ä Constantinople et lorsqu’il est seul en 
province ; le commentaire pourrait rappeier qu’un passage de Pachymere (IV, 29) 
permet de completer notre connaissance du ceremonial entourant Andronic II. Cette 
etude comporte surtout un utile recapitulatif des sources iconographiques, fresques 
d’eglises et enluminures de manuscrits, qui documentent les ceremonies - et la 
presence de 24 planehes en couleurs agremente le volume. 

La quatrieme etude (pp. 367-378) est dediee au palais abritant les ceremonies. Le 
Pseudo-Kodinos eite une seule fois le Grand Palais dans un contexte fort logique : 
Lempereur y passe les deux nuits qui precedent et suivent son couronnement ä 
Sainte-Sophie. Toutes les autres ceremonies se deroulent ‘dans l’autre palais’ (sv 
xoic; bXkoxc, Tra^axion;). Selon Macrides, LIdentification de ce dernier au palais 
des Blachernes repose sur la seule mention de la cour abritant une icöne de saint 
Georges (du XIF siede), egalement connue par Gregoras ; cette cour joue en effet 
un röle central dans les ceremonies. II faut quand meme ajouter la mention d’un 
‘prokathemenos du palais des Blachernes’ (p. 30). Le Pseudo-Kodinos contribue 
grandement ä la reconstitution du palais des Blachernes, bien different du Grand 
Palais avec son amoncellement de pieces basses et d’espaces ouverts. Le palais des 
Paleologues, he rite des Comnenes, ressemblait ainsi davantage ä un chäteau Occi¬ 
dental d’un seul bloc. Un grand bätiment comprenait plusieurs triklinoi pour les 
banquets, des appartements et une eglise, le tout relie par une galerie exterieure 
donnant sur la cour. Une image probablement fidele en est donnee par les ruines du 
‘Tekfur Saray’ (pl. 23), adosse ä la muraille de Constantinople au sud des Bla¬ 
chernes, pres du monastere de Chöra, et attribuable ä la fin du XIIF siede, peut-etre 
destine au porphyrogenete Constantin, fils de Michel VIII. 

La cinquieme etude (pp. 379-393) s’interesse aux expressions de la hierarchie, 
c’est-ä-dire aux gestes qui regissent les ceremonies. Je me limiterai ä un seul 
exemple tire du chapitre IV et portant sur la ceremonie de la veille de la Nativite du 
Christ. Lors du repas de Lempereur qui suit la messe, seuls les dignitaires porteurs 
d’un chapeau or et rouge ont le droit de s’adresser directement ä lui. Ce chapeau est 
le skiadion ; etymologiquement cense proteger du soleil, il comporte une forme 
pyramidale et des bords releves : il s’agit sans doute de celui qui est porte par les 
dignitaires autour de Jean VI presidant le concile, sur l’enluminure de ses ceuvres 
theologiques (pl. 2 : Parisinus gr. 1242, fol. 5 v°). Or le tableau V montre que ce 
skiadion or et rouge caracterise les dix rangs superieurs de la cour, du despote au 
grand stratopedarque. 

La sixieme etude (pp. 395-437) est aussi longue que la premiere sur la hierarchie 
des titres, et traite des ceremonies. Parmi les rituels associes aux fetes liturgiques, 
le plus longuement decrit par le Pseudo-Kodinos (au chapitre IV sur les fetes du 
seigneur) est la prokypsis , c’est-ä-dire l’epiphanie imperiale voire ‘une sorte de 
theophanie’, pour reprendre des termes de G. Dagron (‘L’Organisation et le derou- 
lement des courses d’apres le Livre des ceremonies ’, Travaux et Memoires, 13 
(2000), p. 123). Elle herite bien sür de l’apparition de Lempereur ä sa löge de l’hip- 
podrome teile qu’on peut la voir sur la base de l’obelisque de Theodose I er . Ce n’est 
pas un hasard si la prokypsis imperiale caracterise surtout la veille de la Nativite 
puis LEpiphanie, c’est-ä-dire des sortes de prokypseis du Christ lui-meme. Ce rituel 
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mobilise les differentes parties du palais des Blachernes : l’eglise oü a lieu la messe, 
la galerie exterieure oü monte P empereur, la cour oü se tiennent le clerge, les digni- 
taires et la garde. 

La description du couronnement imperial livree par le chapitre VII du Pseu- 
do-Kodinos constitue le plus precis texte de ce type dans toute la litterature byzan- 
tine. Dans Empereur et pretre , G. Dagron a montre ä quel point les rites de l’ave- 
nement imperial etaient tributaires d’un contexte politique et charges de signification 
quant ä la nature meme du pouvoir. La continuite revendiquee par les Paleologues 
avec leurs predecesseurs sur le tröne est bien marquee par le deroulement de cette 
ceremonie exclusivement au Grand Palais et ä Sainte-Sophie. Les sources historio- 
graphiques confirment cette donnee, sauf - ironie du sort - pour Jean VI Cantacu- 
zene en 1347 : comme Sainte-Sophie etait endommagee par un seisme, Pensemble 
eut lieu au palais et ä l’eglise des Blachernes. Le deroulement peut se resumer ainsi. 
L’empereur prononce sa profession de foi ä Sainte-Sophie. II est hisse sur le pavois 
au Thomai'tes, une galerie du palais qui donne sur la place de l’Augusteon ; le bou- 
clier est tenu par les hauts dignitaires et le patriarche. L’empereur se rend ensuite ä 
Sainte-Sophie. II regoit le diademe beni par les eveques. II enleve ce diademe, regoit 
du patriarche l’onction ( chrisma) par le myron (ou chreme), puis est couronne ä 
nouveau par le patriarche. L’empereur couronne ensuite l’imperatrice, re^oit la com- 
munion, puis la famille imperiale apparalt ä la tribune de Sainte-Sophie. 

La Synthese de Macrides ä ce sujet n’expose pas toujours precisement les points 
communs et les divergences avec les ceremoniaux anterieurs aux Paleologues. On 
ne peut dire que l’ensemble de l’avenement est integre dans la liturgie religieuse. 
La proclamation comme autokratör repose sur l’elevation sur le pavois, ä laquelle, 
il est vrai, le patriarche participe desormais directement (alors qu’auparavant il se 
bornait ä prier). Cette elevation sur le pavois etait la norme dans l’Antiquite tardive, 
mal documentee ä l’epoque mediobyzantine puis ä nouveau connue pour Theodore 
II Lascaris en 1254. La verkable nouveaute est double : le couronnement lui-meme 
se voit entierement realise ä Sainte-Sophie ; l’onction par le patriarche a ete intro- 
duite. Derneure le geste symbolique consistant ä enlever le diademe et ä le recevoir 
ä nouveau des mains du patriarche. L’onction par le myron est pour la premiere fois 
attestee par la discussion entre le patriarche de Nicee Germain II et l’archeveque 
d’Ochrid Dernetrios Chomatianos : eile a donc dü concerner les couronnements de 
Jean III Batatzes en 1221 et Theodore Ange (peut-etre en 1227). Un cas particulier 
est le couronnement du fils de 1’empereur par son pere : le geste est accompli ä la 
fois par Pempereur et le patriarche, alors qu’il etait auparavant le fait du seul empe¬ 
reur. Depuis le couronnement d’Andronic II par Michel VIII en 1272, la dynastie 
des Paleologues se caracterise en effet par l’association frequente de deux autokra- 
töres (alors meme que l’heritier etait dejä basileus auparavant). Il se trouve d’ail- 
leurs que le protocole du Pseudo-Kodinos est tres proche de celui qui est decrit par 
Pachymere ä propos du couronnement de Michel IX par Andronic II en 1294 : cela 
confirme bien que, comme pour les titres auliques, le texte renvoie ä un passe d’au 
moins un demi siede. Pour conclure sur l’avenement imperial, on peut dire que la 
continuite l’emporte, avec la localisation au Grand Palais, l’elevation sur le pavois 
et la transmission de la couronne de pere en fils. Les nouveautes n’apparaissent que 
comme des inflexions apportees au röle de l’Eglise : le patriarche accroit son inter- 
vention dans le couronnement au sens strict. 

La promotion (7ipöß?ir|ai(;) du patriarche fait Pobjet du chapitre X du Pseudo- 
Kodinos , suivant les chapitres VIII et IX sur celle des trois plus hauts dignitaires 
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(despote, sebastocrator et cesar). Comme dans leur cas, eile a lieu dans le triklinos 
du palais oü se trouve le tröne imperial. Apres avoir ete elu, le patriarche est en effet 
promu par l’empereur, qui lui remet le bäton patriarcal et regoit de lui une benedic- 
tion, non sans que les deux hommes s’embrassent sur la bouche, un privilege unique 
(p. 386). Puis le patriarche se rend ä Sainte-Sophie, oü il est intronise (et eventuel- 
lement ordonne eveque) par les metropolites. Ce texte evoque tout le processus de 
designation d’un patriarche et il est ainsi unique en son genre. Comme dans le cas 
du couronnement imperial, il faut remarquer la dichotomie spatiale et institution- 
nelle : le palais de l’empereur, puis l’eglise et son cierge. 

La septieme et derniere etude (pp. 439-444) traite de la musique, des acclama- 
tions et de la lumiere. Par rapport au De ceremoniis qui insiste beaucoup sur les 
acclamations, le Pseudo-Kodinos met plutöt Paccent sur la musique et la lumiere. 
Les instruments de musique evoques sont des timbales, trompettes, buccins ou 
flütes. La lumiere se caracterise par un chandelier d’or ä deux branches et un grand 
cierge. Lors de la prokypsis , la presence de ce grand cierge devant Pempereur s’in- 
scrit dans Pheritage du De ceremoniis, oü un hymne salue toute apparition imperiale 
comme un lever de soleil. 

De breves conclusions se concentrent sur la comparaison entre les ceremonies du 
XIV e et celles du X e siede. L’historiographie a parfois decrit une evolution vers un 
repli du ceremonial sur la cour au detriment de la ville, mais les deux types de rituels 
coexistent aux deux epoques. La verkable nouveaute de Pepoque byzantine tardive 
est Passociation systematique des ceremonies imperiales au calendrier des fetes 
religieuses. Soulignons pour terminer que la qualite intrinseque des sept etudes reu¬ 
nies dans ce volume tient aussi beaucoup ä leurs renvois constants ä une annotation 
de la traduction ä la fois riche et precise. 

V. Puech. 


L. Capron, Codex hagiographiques du Louvre sur papyrus (P.Louvre Hag.) (Papy- 
rologica Parisina, 2), Paris, Les Presses de PUniversite Paris-Sorbonne (pups), 
2013, xxv +188 pages + 40 pages de planches + cd-rom. ISBN 978-2-84050- 
894-6. 

Contemporary hagiography research has moved beyond the historical perspective 
and has embraced new methodological frameworks such as, for instance, Narratol- 
ogy, Social History and Gender Studies. The late antique Vitae of holy women - 
virgin martyrs, repentant prostitutes and saintly cross-dressers - have proven to be 
particularly appealing, as is clear from the huge number of publications on the sub- 
ject; the recent monograph by Crystal Lynn Lubinsky ( Removing Masculine Lay ers 
to Reveal a Holy Womanhood. The Female Transvestite Monks ofLate Antique East- 
ern Christianity , Turnhout, 2013) is just one of many examples. With this flood of 
publications on female sanctity, it is easy to forget that the textual traditions of most 
of these vitae still await thorough philological investigation. The monograph by Lau¬ 
rent Capron offers a valuable contribution to the research into three of these Lives , 
viz. the Vita of the anchorite Eupraxia (. BHG 631, 631b - henceforth, as in the 
book, VE), the story about Mary, the niece of Abraham of Qidun, who was saved by 
her uncle from Prostitution (part of Abraham’s Vita, BHG 5-7- referred to as VAQ), 
and the Life of Theodora of Alexandria (BHG 1727-1729 - henceforth VThA ), who 
achieved sainthood in the guise of a monk. 
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These Vitae , however, are not the immediate point of departure for Capron ’s 
book, which was originally written as a PhD thesis. Its focus is on the study and 
edition of a lot of some 50 papyrus fragments, issued from Fayum and today kept 
in the Louvre at the Department of Egyptian Antiquities (. P.Louvre Hag. 1-6). Pre- 
vious work on these rare and important hagiographic papyri by Carl Wessely (1860- 
1931) (Literarische Fragmente der Papyri aus El-Fajjüm , in Wiener Studien 11 
(1889), pp. 175-191; Zu den griechischen Papyri des Louvre und der Bihliotheque 
nationale. II. Die Vita s. Theodorae , in Fünfzehnter Jahresbericht des k.k. Staats¬ 
gymnasiums in Hernals , Wien, 1889, pp. 24-46; Die Pariser Papyri des Fundes von 
El-Faijüm , in Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philos¬ 
ophisch-historische Klasse 37,2, Wien, 1889) left enough to be desired for Capron 
to undertake a more correct and more complete restauration of the fragments, to 
identify new texts, to correct Wessely’s numerous mismatches and transcription 
errors, and to draw up an excellent commented edition of the whole lot of these 
papyri. The fragments, written in Alexandrian majuscule, are identified as the 
remains of three Codices: codex 1 (5 th -6 th c.), of which a single surviving folio con- 
tains a fragment from the VE\ codex 2 (7 th c.), which, apart from a few unidentified 
fragments has transmitted considerable parts of the VAQ and the VThA\ codex 3 
(7 th -8 th c.), of which ten minor unidentified fragments - possibly homiletic - have 
been preserved. A general introduction (pp. 3-11) describes the fate of the papyri 
from the moment of purchase by the Louvre in May 1881 and offers a critical survey 
of the early research by Wessely (Identification and edition of VAQ and VThA frag¬ 
ments in 1889) and Democratie Hemmerdinger-Iliadou (Etüde comparative des ver- 
sions grecque, latine et slave de la Vita Abrahamii (BHG 5, 6 et 7), in Etudes bal- 
kaniques , 2-3 (1965), pp. 301-308). 

The edition of the fragment from the VE (codex 1) is preceded by a minute 
description of the material particulars of the papyrus fragments (dimensions, direc- 
tion of the fibers, kollesis ), an exploration of the paleographical features of the text, 
and an argument for dating the fragments to the late 5 th or the 6 th Century (pp. 15-17). 
An inconsistency, however, caught the reviewer’s eye: on p. 17, the author cau- 
tiously writes: ‘Nous conviendrons donc ici, avec prudence, que le codex I date de 
la fin du v e ou du vi e siede’, while on the next page he confidently affirms: ‘Ecrit 
vers la seconde moitie du vi e siede, il est le plus ancient temoignage de la VE\ The 
grounds for this sudden precision remain unclear. For the presentation of the text 
and its tradition (pp. 17-25) Capron draws on the full hagiographic dossier of 
Eupraxia, including the Latin, Syriac, Coptic and Slavonic versions (pp. 17-23). 

The treatment of the codex 2 fragments - originally part of twelve folios contain- 
ing pieces of the VAQ (9 ff.) and the VThA (3 ff.) - is at the heart of the monograph 
(pp. 33-174). The papyri are vital witnesses to the early stages of these Vitae' s 
textual history - for the VAQ as a missing link in the genealogy of the Greek tradi¬ 
tion and a ‘hinge’ between the Syriac original and its subsequent translations, for 
the VThA as a witness to readings that in the mediaeval copies have disappeared 
altogether. Capron’s introduction to codex 2 (pp. 33-51) - helpfully enhanced by 
numerous illustrations and tables - impresses by its balanced combination of Science 
and scholarship. It contains a meticulous description of the reconstruction work 
(restauration of the fragments, composition of the quires, determination of the char- 
acteristics of the book as a whole) and of the particulars of the codex (dimensions, 
page layout, paleographic properties), which is then dated to the second half of the 
7 th Century. The papyri cover a substantial part of the story of Mary, Abraham’s 
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niece, which is embedded in the VAQ (pp. 53-123). Capron presents a critical sur- 
vey of the scholarly questions that surround the text: the historicity of Abraham of 
Qidun, the alleged authorship of Ephraem the Syrian, the connection of the Vita with 
the hymns on Abraham, the unity of the two parts of the VAQ. The original Syriac 
tradition - to which the Greek papyrus text is found to be close - receives ample 
attention. A similar rigorous treatment is given to the VThA (pp. 125-173). The 
author here dwells at length on the narrative structure of the Vita , to arrive at the 
Suggestion that it may have been meant for the stage. This hypothesis is corroborated 
by the above treatment of the codex’s punctuation marks (esp. the paragrapkos), 
page layout and text structuring (pp. 49-51). The author then quickly passes over 
the literature on transvestite saints - too narrow a perspective for him to arouse 
much interest - and proceeds to questions concerning the historical and ideological 
(Chalcedonian) context and the Alexandrian (Mariout region) setting of the vita - 
issues that are met with more enthusiasm. The discussion of codex 2 is concluded 
with the edition of two tiny unidentified snippets of papyrus (pp. 170-171), followed 
by a general conclusion (pp. 172-173), in which the author entertains the Suggestion 
that the book may have contained a thematic collection of female saints’ Lives , 
which - according to his intriguing but not at all unconvincing hypothesis - may 
have been meant for life performance. 

As Capron’s monograph does not have a general conclusion, it ends somewhat 
abruptly with the edition of ten minor fragments, originally belonging to three folia of 
codex 3 (pp. 174-180). The fragments remain unassigned, in spite of the editor’s 
careful attempts to reconstruct some words and the identification of a quotation from 
Isaiah. The Suggestion made in the question-form subtitle on p. 174, ‘Fragments d’une 
homelie?’, is not explained in any way, but the reader can assume that the issue has 
been addressed in a previous publication by the author referred to in a footnote (Tsai'e 
entre les pampers et les epines du desert: fragments d’homelie chretienne’ - still 
marked as ‘ä paraitre’ in the bibliographic list but appeared in 2013 in Etudes anci- 
ennes 54). A brief explanation or resume would not have been out of place. 

The actual text editions (of codex 1: VE pp. 26-29; codex 2: VAQ pp. 70-105, 
VThA pp. 138-149, unidentified fragments pp. 170-171; codex 3: unidentified frag¬ 
ments pp. 176-179) are exemplary. Apart from a brief exposition of the editorial 
principles and a list of abbreviations and text critical signs (p. xv), each edition of 
an identified text is prefaced by a careful discussion of the broader manuscript tra¬ 
dition. Capron offers lists of all known text witnesses and presents the results of his 
collation - not without criticizing the grouping of witnesses in the BHG (pp. 24, 
68-69) - with a view to the selection of manuscript texts close to the papyrus, which 
are then used as an aid for the constitutio textus. Diplomatie transcriptions of the 
papyri are presented alongside grey-scale reproductions of the fragments on the left, 
and accompanied by a normalized, reconstructed text on the right. All lacunae, 
omissions, deletions are carefully marked, as are unclear readings and conjectures. 
A critical apparatus adduces the readings of the selected witnesses in support of the 
editorial choices that fill the gaps and shape the reconstructed text. Where possible, 
a French translation has been added at the bottom of the page. Unfortunately 
numerous (though minor) referencing mistakes mar the apparatus (for instance 
p. 87: (line) 184 should be indicated before tou paKaptou; p. 89: unnecessary 
repetition of 192; p. 97: 275-276 should be omitted before Storri; p. 143: reference 
to 58-60 should be to 58-59; p. 145: 76 should be indicated before sksT; p. 149: 
unnecessary repetition of 109). 
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Capron’s book is a nicely finished hard cover volume with full coverage of the 
papyri fragments, both in clearly printed plates and in high-resolution files on the 
included CD. It comes with a rieh bibliography (pp. xvi-xxv), a list of illustrations 
(p. xiv) and a useful index of Greek words (pp. 181-188). Most of all, however, it 
is a fine piece of scholarship that commands admiration for the breadth of its scope 
and its scholarly rigour. 

Lara Sels. 


N. Melvani, Late Byzantine Sculpture (Studies in the Visual Cultures of the Middle 

Ages, 6), Brepols Publishers, Turnhout, 2013, x + 299 pages; 114 photos en noir 

et blanc, 4 dessins et 10 planches en couleurs. ISBN 978-2-503-53064-2. 

Cet ouvrage consacre ä un domaine encore mal connu de 1’art byzantin constitue 
la version revisee de la these de doctorat que l’auteur a soutenue ä l’Universite 
d’Athenes en 2008. Bien qu’essentiellement architecturale et surtout liee aux edi- 
fices religieux, la sculpture tardobyzantine (1204-1453) presente de nombreuses et 
interessantes facettes qui sont exposees en 6 chapitres. Outre les nombreuses illus¬ 
trations, on notera aussi la presence d’une bibliographie selective (pp. 213-226) et 
celle d’un precieux index des noms propres et des noms de lieux. L’auteur a combine 
differents angles d’approche pour traiter ce vaste sujet qui, jusqu’ä present, a peu 
attire Lattention des chercheurs : il analyse non seulement la sculpture dans son 
contexte architectural tout en s’efforgant de definir ses caracteristiques stylistiques, 
mais il examine aussi le contenu des textes de l’epoque relatifs aux sculptures, de 
meme que les inscriptions et les elements heraldiques sculptes. La sculpture tardo¬ 
byzantine est ainsi apprehendee comme un temoignage du contexte historique 
auquel eile appartient et comme un reflet de la societe ä Lorigine de sa creation. 

L’introduction fournit un bon apergu du contexte historique, geographique et 
culturel de la periode etudiee. Apres le sac de Constantinople en 1204, l’Empire va 
connaitre un processus de fragmentation geographique et politique qui va contribuer 
ä l’emancipation de certaines provinces, gouvernees alors par des membres des 
grandes familles imperiales. A Constantinople, la dynastie des Paleologues s’impo- 
sera en 1261 et sera ä V origine d’une renaissance artistique et litteraire influencee 
par un courant humaniste. 

Le premier chapitre ‘Textes et symboles’ (pp. 13-25) recense les passages tex- 
tuels relatifs ä l’art de sculpter. Si celui-ci n’est pas considere comme aussi abouti 
que l’art de peindre, plusieurs auteurs des xm e -xiv e siecles, tels Georges Pachymere 
et Manuel Philes, y font allusion et vont jusqu’ä manifester leur admiration ä l’egard 
des sculpteurs qui parviennent ä rendre vivant des personnages en modelant un 
materiau inerte comme la pierre. L’etude des inscriptions figurant sur les installa- 
tions funeraires est particulierement interessante car eile revele que plusieurs poemes 
d’hommage et epitaphes graves sur les tombes des membres de riches familles de 
Constantinople, de Thessalonique, de Verria et du Mont Pelion en Thessalie, etaient 
confies ä des poetes renommes de l’epoque. Ces courts textes visaient principalement 
ä celebrer les donateurs alors que les inscriptions funeraires latines conservees dans 
T Orient mediterraneen comportent des informations beaucoup plus precises sur le 
defunt et sa famille. Une autre difference avec le monde latin concerne l’usage des 
blasons et armoiries sculptes, rares ä Byzance : alors que les sculptures commandi- 
tees par les marchands genois de Constantinople et de Trebizonde etaient souvent 
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ornees de blasons, on ne rencontre que des imitations de lions heraldiques sur 
quelques sculptures byzantines. En revanche, le recours aux monogrammes etait 
beaucoup plus frequent chez les Grecs car il correspondait ä une tradition bien eta- 
blie perpetuant le Souvenir du donateur prive ou ecclesiastique. La mauvaise qualite 
des illustrations (en particulier, les fig. 27, 29, 81, 86, 87 et 94) ne permet pas de 
lire correctement divers monogrammes decrits dans le texte. 

Le deuxieme chapitre (pp. 27-41) a trait aux materiaux et aux methodes de travail 
des sculpteurs. L’auteur souligne avec raison la predominance du marbre qui reste 
le materiau de predilection. II mentionne aussi l’utilisation du plätre pour des reliefs 
epirotes et l’usage frequent des remplois. II passe malheureusement sous silence 
l’essor de la sculpture sur bois en Macedoine et en Bulgarie ä partir du xm e siede. 
L’auteur souligne ä juste titre que les methodes archeometriques n’ont jusqu’ä pre¬ 
sent que peu ete appliquees aux sculptures meso- et tardobyzantines. Neanmoins, il 
aurait pu evoquer les progres realises ces dernieres annees dans 1’Identification de 
la provenance des marbres blancs gräce aux analyses chimiques en signalant les 
articles suivants : W. Prochaska, S. M. Grillo, ‘A New Method for the Determina¬ 
tion of the Provenance of White Marble by Chemical Analysis of Inclusion Lluids: 
the Marbles of the Mausoleum of Belevi/Turkey’, Archaeometry 52 (2010), 
pp. 59-82 et C. Vanderheyde, W. Prochaska, ‘Le marbre en Bulgarie ä la periode 
byzantine : Papport de l’etude des sculptures architecturales de Sozopol’, Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellenique 135.1 (2011), pp. 351-375. L’examen des outils des sculp¬ 
teurs et de leurs traces fait l’objet d’un rapide survol chichement illustre (cf. fig. 7 et 
11). L’auteur observe que les sculpteurs choisissaient de laisser deliberement visibles 
les traces de certains outils dans le but d’aboutir ä un effet stylistique renforgant les 
contrastes visuels. Neanmoins, beaucoup de ces traces etaient in fine masquees par 
un enduit peint. Parmi les techniques considerees, le haut relief semble bien reserve 
aux templa et aux amenagements funeraires, principaux receptacles du patronage 
aristocratique, tandis que des motifs plus simples sculptes en bas-relief ou en champ- 
leve ornaient les elements architecturaux et les installations liturgiques, tels les 
ambons. Au sujet de la question delicate de POrganisation des ateliers de sculpteurs, 
l’auteur distingue les ateliers urbains des ateliers itinerants mais ne propose pas de 
nouvelles hypotheses ä propos du rayonnement geographique de ces derniers. Il fait 
cependant remarquer avec raison que pour des projets de grande ampleur, des sculp¬ 
teurs d’origines diverses collaboraient certainement, tandis que pour des edifices 
plus modestes, les sculpteurs etaient integres aux equipes de magons. Une derniere 
categorie concerne les ateliers specialises dans la production de pierres tombales qui 
connait un reel essor en raison des commandes emanant des Latins etablis en Grece. 

Le troisieme chapitre (pp. 43-84) envisage la sculpture tardobyzantine dans son 
contexte architectural. L’auteur commence par examiner les reliefs des templa en 
faisant observer que le decor de ces installations liturgiques n’est pas tres different 
de celui les caracterisant ä l’epoque mesobyzantine. L’attribution de certaines sculp¬ 
tures, teile par exemple la tete d’apötre de l’Odalar Camii ä Istanbul (p. 46, fig. 14 
c-d), ä des epistyles de templa nous paralt neanmoins douteuse. Le revers de cette 
piece trahit en effet la reutilisation d’une plaque d’ambon. L’auteur se limite ä obser¬ 
ver que les iconostases en bois sont predominantes apres 1453, alors que l’examen 
des decors sculptes des templa en bois dates des xm e -xiv e siecles aurait ete suscep- 
tible de fournir des points de comparaison avec ceux ornant leurs equivalents en 
marbre. Peu d’innovations spectaculaires caracterisent les chapiteaux de cette 
periode ä l’exception de ceux de la Pantanassa ä Mistra et de la Parigoritissa ä Arta. 
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Le meme constat vaut pour les corniches interieures des eglises. En revanche, les 
icönes sculptees sont davantage repandues dans les edifices au Programme plus 
ambitieux finances par de riches donateurs. II eüt par ailleurs ete plus judicieux de 
grouper l’etude des encadrements des fenetres et des portes avec celle du decor 
sculpte des fagades. L’auteur fait remarquer que ce dernier type de decor n’est pas 
un element caracteristique de Parchitecture tardobyzantine mais il neglige d’evoquer 
Saint-Jean Aliturgitos ä Nessebar, en Bulgarie, qui presente ä nos yeux un exemple 
significatif de Laboutissement du decor sculpte des fagades. Parmi les installations 
liturgiques sculptees etudiees, les ambons de Verria et d’Ohrid dates du premier 
quart du xiv e siede constituent les pieces majeures de cette periode. Plus rares sont 
les chaires episcopales, teile celle de l’eglise d’Episkopi dans le Pelion, en Thessa- 
lie, dont la photo est peu lisible (fig. 66). La sculpture funeraire demeure la plus 
emblematique par son originalite comme en temoignent les formidables arcosolia 
sculptes, encore bien conserves, dans Peglise du monastere de Chora ä Constanti- 
nople. Dans les provinces, le domaine funeraire est illustre par des installations 
connues comme les sarcophages monolithes ou composites refletant les revendica- 
tions politiques et dynastiques du temps. 

Le quatrieme chapitre s’interesse ä la place occupee par la sculpture dans l’icono- 
graphie tardobyzantine (pp. 63-84). L’auteur y compare plusieurs sujets figures en 
bas-relief ä ceux, analogues, que Pon observe dans la peinture monumentale et sur 
les icönes. Les quelques portraits sculptes de defunts ou de donateurs constituent ä 
ce propos une verkable innovation. Les motifs animaliers (aigle, griffons, lions, 
sphinges, centaures, paons, oiseaux) ne different pas de ceux utilises ä la periode 
mesobyzantine et presentent le meme symbolisme. Un constat similaire vaut pour 
Pornementation vegetale, dont les motifs sont standardises mais dont les composi- 
tions asymetriques ne presentent plus le meme equilibre caracterisant les decors 
sculptes de la periode precedente. Les motifs geometriques demeurent secondaires, 
tandis que la decoration pseudo-coufique connait un nouvel essor en Macedoine et 
dans le sud de la Grece. L’etude approfondie du decor du templon tardoby zantin 
revele certaines associations du decor sculpte et peint aux themes liturgiques de la 
Deisis, de la Theophanie et de la Paraclese evoques au cours des Offices religieux. 
Un dialogue analogue entre liturgie et decor sculpte est perceptible sur les arcosolia 
du parekklesion du monastere de Chora ä Constantinople : les sculptures figurees sur 
les arcs font echo au theme de Pintercession invoque lors des oraisons funeraires, des 
psalmodies et des rites commemoratifs. L’examen de deux cycles iconographiques 
sculptes, situes ä proximite des entrees des eglises de la Parigoritissa ä Arta et de 
Sainte-Sophie ä Trebizonde, met en evidence leur caractere exceptionnel, resultant 
d’influences exterieures occidentales pour la premiere, et orientales pour la seconde. 
L’auteur n’insiste pas sur le röle particulier des icönes sculptees alors que leur carac¬ 
tere devotionnel ne fait aucun doute, comme Patteste encore leur disposition dans 
Pespace interieur de Saint-Marc ä Venise. Un aper^u des differents personnages 
re presentes sur ces icönes est certes utile mais la prüde nee s’impose au sujet de Pat- 
tribution du saint Jean-Baptiste aile d’Arta ä une scene de la Deisis (p. 76). 

Le chapitre 5 intitule ‘La sculpture tardobyzantine et son evolution stylistique’ 
(pp. 85-130) consiste en un catalogue qui retrace de maniere succincte le develop- 
pement de la sculpture constantinopolitaine ainsi que celle de plusieurs zones geo- 
graphiques : Macedoine, Epire, Thessalie, Peloponnese, region de Trebizonde, 
monde slave, Orient latin et Mediterranee orientale. Selon nous, il aurait ete cepen- 
dant plus judicieux de placer ce catalogue au debut de Pouvrage afin d’y faire 
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reference dans les chapitres liminaires dont la reflexion se focalise souvent sur le 
materiel greco-constantinopolitain. On regrettera par ailleurs un examen parfois trop 
rapide de certaines des sculptures presentees et quelques references bibliographiques 
lacunaires. 

Dans son dernier chapitre (pp. 131-146), Lautem* analyse les motivations des 
donateurs des sculptures et le milieu social auquel ils appartiennent afin de mieux 
comprendre les raisons de cette production. Jusqu’ä la deuxieme moitie du 
xiv e siede, les sculptures funeraires sont essentiellement commandees par des 
membres de la haute aristocratie ou de la famille imperiale des Paleologues, ainsi 
que par les dirigeants des Etats grecs independants ou semi-independants, tandis que 
le patronage ecclesiastique semble plus rare. Par la suite, plusieurs installations 
funeraires sculptees sont realisees ä la demande de marchands italiens de Constan- 
tinople et de Trebizonde, ce qui temoigne de leur role accru dans les affaires com- 
merciales et la vie economique de la capitale. Les ateliers de sculpteurs de la capitale 
travaillaient ä la fois pour la famille imperiale et les membres de la haute aristocra¬ 
tie, alors que, dans les provinces, les equipes de sculpteurs gravitaient autour des 
familles de hauts dignitaires. L’installation des Latins dans plusieurs regions de 
P Empire entrame Lemergence d’autres mode les formeis et iconographiques. II aurait 
ete interessant de reflechir au role des interactions culturelles entre Grecs et 
Latins dans Lapparition de certains motifs sur les sculptures du xm e siede. En 
revanche, LA. met bien en evidence la fonction ideologique et commemorative des 
bas-reliefs ornes d’elements heraldiques qui sont integres dans plusieurs fagades 
d’eglises, dans le decor des templa et des mausolees ou encore dans les murailles 
des fortifications. II souligne aussi, de maniere convaincante, le developpement 
d’une tendance classicisante caracterisant les sculptures funeraires de Constanti- 
nople, qui traduit des notions liees ä la redemption de Lame des donateurs. Dans les 
autres provinces de LEmpire, si Lintercession reste le theme dominant dans cette 
meme categorie de sculptures, d’autres motifs sont utilises pour proclamer ostensi- 
blement la puissance politique et le Statut des donateurs. Selon nous, il aurait aussi 
fallu tenir compte des moyens limites dont disposaient les regions peripheriques 
pour la realisation de monuments funeraires auxquels ne travaillaient sans doute 
seulement que des artisans moins bien formes aux techniques de la sculpture figuree 
en haut relief. 

L’une des questions soulevees dans la conclusion concerne Lorigine du style 
classicisant des sculptures constantinopolitaines. L’A. minimise Linfluence de la 
sculpture monumentale occidentale, soulignant avec raison que ce style caracterise 
aussi la peinture des edifices de la meme periode et qu’il repond ä une demande du 
milieu aristocratique de Constantinople auquel appartenaient les donateurs. L’apport 
d’influences exterieures, issues de l’Anatolie musulmane, de l’Italie, de la Dalmatie 
et de 1’Orient latin, se pergoit davantage au niveau regional que dans la capitale et 
reflete la grande diversite stylistique qui marque l’ere des Paleologues par rapport 
ä celle des dynasties macedonienne et comnene. Si on le compare ä la periode 
mesobyzantine, l’espace couvert par le decor architectural s’est reduit au templon et 
aux installations funeraires. L’art Occidental ne parait pas avoir incite les sculpteurs 
constantinopolitains ä concevoir leurs oeuvres en trois dimensions. En revanche, Part 
roman tardif a eu un impact important sur la production sculpturale d’Arta, de Dal¬ 
matie et de Serbie au xm e siede. Inversement, selon Lauteur, la sculpture tardoby- 
zantine n’aurait eu absolument aucune influence sur le developpement de la sculp¬ 
ture europeenne. II nous semble neanmoins important de rappeier le role de Venise 
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dans la transmission de modeles et de techniques propres ä la sculpture byzantine 
dans l’Occident medieval. Ce chapitre montre bien que, jusqu’au milieu du xiv e 
siede, l’epanouissement de la sculpture tardobyzantine fut intimement lie au dyna- 
misme de ses commanditaires qui utiliserent cet art pour exprimer leur foi en la 
redemption apres la mort ou pour exposer les signes de leur pouvoir terrestre. 

Certaines parties de cet ouvrage auraient pu etre approfondies, elargies (notam- 
ment la question des materiaux utilises par les sculpteurs), et mieux illustrees, mais 
il n’en demeure pas moins que cette Synthese fournit, tant au specialiste qu’ä toute 
personne interessee par hart medieval, une tres bonne vue d’ensemble de hart de 
sculpter entre les xm e et xv e siecles. L’espace greco-constantinopolitain reste privi- 
legie par rapport aux autres regions car le materiel etudie y est jusqu’ä present mieux 
documente que dans les autres regions de l’Empire. L’un des merites principaux de 
ce livre est d’avoir reussi, ä partir d’elements sculptes dejä publies mais souvent 
retrouves isoles de leur environnement architectural initial, ä replacer dans son 
contexte social ce domaine de recherche prometteur de hart byzantin. 

Catherine Vanderheyde. 


NOTICES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES 


Elena N. Boeck, Imagining the Byzantine Past. The Perception of History in the 

Illustrated Manuscripts of Skylitzes and Manasses , Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press, 2015, 314 pages. ISBN 978-1-107-08581-7. 

Le temps d’un cloisonnement trop prononce entre les differentes disciplines qui 
ont ä s’occuper des manuscrits illustres n’est plus. S’il fallait demontrer le bienfonde 
d’une approche pluridisciplinaire, cet ouvrage s’en chargerait. II presente l’etude 
comparative de deux manuscrits historiographiques, dans lesquels s’affichent des 
constructions sicilienne et bulgare de l’histoire byzantine. Les deux manuscrits sont 
bien connus des historiens de Part : ce sont le ‘Skylitzes de Madrid’ et le ‘Manasses 
du Vatican’. 

Le ‘Skylitzes de Madrid’ ( Matritensis gr. vitr. 26-2) est un manuscrit illustre de 
la Synopsis historion de l’historien Jean Skylitzes, produit au milieu du XII e s., 
durant le regne de Roger II de Sicile (et pour lui, selon la these de PA.) ; le ‘Manas¬ 
ses du Vatican’ ( Vatican, Slav. 2) presente une traduction bulgare, egalement illus- 
tree, de la Chronique de Constantin Manasses ; le manuscrit a ete copie et decore 
au milieu du XIV e s. pour le tsar Ivan-Alexandre de Bulgarie (r. 1331-1371). 

L’A. rappelle que, si les deux manuscrits presentent des points communs qui 
rendent lern* comparaison pertinente, les textes historiographiques qu’ils transmettent 
relevent de genres differents : Jean Skylitzes (fin XI e s.) etait sans doute un haut 
dignitaire de la Cour de Constantinople, dont le nom n’est pas certain ; son oeuvre 
couvre, en 21 chapitres, les annees 811-1057 (mort de Nicephore I er - couronnement 
d’Isaac Comnene). La Synopse historique en vers de Constantin Manasses a ete 
ecrite entre 1142/3 et 1153 ; eile commence ä la creation du monde, et mene le 
lecteur jusqu’ä l’accession de la dynastie Comnene au tröne de Byzance (1081). Les 
deux ceuvres ont connu un reel succes, mais qui s’est marque differemment : une 
douzaine de manuscrits grecs de Skylitzes sont conserves, contre une bonne centaine 
de copies du Manasses. Cette difference tient ä la simplicite du second, par rapport 
au premier : le genre de la Chronique universelle est en effet beaucoup plus acces- 
sible, caracterise par une structure narrative simple (progression chronologique 
lineaire), qui met en evidence quelques moments choisis d’un regne individuel, et 
des histoires sensationnelles ; l’histoire du monde y est resumee en petites sequences 
narratives faciles ä ‘digerer’. 

Tout cela est tres bien presente par PA., qui propose aussi une description minu- 
tieuse des deux objets. Elle retrace egalement leur histoire, et les opinions emises ä 
leur sujet dans la litterature scientifique. 

Enfin, avant de s’attaquer ä l’etude des illustrations et ä l’evaluation de leur mes- 
sage, PA. decrit le contexte respectif dans lequel les deux projets ont ete penses (la 
Sicile du XII e s. et la Bulgarie du XIV e ), et les raisons qui y ont mene (chap. 2). Le 
chap. 3 commence sur une constatation qui resume bien l’importance de la reprise sur 
frais nouveaux, sans prejuges (si possible), de l’analyse iconologique des deux 
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manuscrits : Because Images in the Madrid Skylitzes provide rieh scenes of imperial, 
civic, and military life in the Byzantine empire, individual Images fr om the manuscript 
have been extensively utilized in modern publications to visualize everything from the 
veneration of icons, to courtly ritual, to fashion. Beloved by creators ofbook jackets 
and embraced in populär publications as vivid illustrations of a world we have lost, 
they have offen been treated as political and cultural constructs. Unfortunately, 
the tendency to treat the Sicilian manuscript's Images of Byzantium as images from 
Byzantium has obscured the larger messages about Byzantine history that the 
manuscript was created to communicate. In contrast to the internationally acclaimecl 
Madrid Skylitzes, the Vatican Manasses has failed to capture the imagination of 
modern audiences outside of Bulgaria. Its scholarly perception still reflects its 
medieval function. By forging indelible links to the imperial prestige of Byzantium, it 
continues to boost Bulgarian pride. But in an odd twist of fate, this fascinating 
Bulgarian creation has offen been viewed as a celebration of Byzantium's imperial 
history rather than as a tactical takeover ancl practical mäkeover of it (p. 87). 

Dans la plus grande partie de l’ouvrage, les illustrations sont analysees comme 
telles, mais aussi dans leur rapport avec le texte qu’elles illustrent: le concepteur 
du Programme de chaque manuscrit a dü adapter, selectionner, amplifier, ecarter, 
redonner une forme ä bien des passages du texte de depart ; certains details prennent 
de l’importance par rapport ä une tradition, qu’ils suivent ou dont ils s’ecartent ; les 
images peuvent donc prendre un sens different quand elles sont comparees avec 
d’autres du meme manuscrit, ou quand elles sont confrontees ä d’autres temoins de 
l’enluminure byzantine. Au total, ce que nous montrent le Skylitzes de Madrid et le 
Manasses du Vatican sont deux presentations tronquees et manipulees de Byzance, 
deux fagons de se l’approprier en fonction de besoins precis : dans les deux cas, il 
s’agit de marquer la legitimite d’une cour royale, mais la difference de contexte et 
des relations avec Byzance impose de le faire d’une fagon differente. 

Un bei ouvrage, donc, qui obligera ä regarder ces manuscrits avec d’autres yeux, 
et ä etendre ce nouveau regard ä l’ensemble des livres illustres. S’il y avait un 
reproche ä formuler, il ne s’adresserait pas ä l’A., mais aux contingences materielles 
qui obligent ä presenter de telles recherches avec des reproductions en noir et blanc 
et en petite taille des images etudiees ; le cahier central de planches en couleur (pour 
la plupart en pleine page) accentue l’impression d’insuffisance qui nait ä la vue des 
autres reproductions. Heureusement, il existe de bons fac-similes des deux manus¬ 
crits, mais ils ne sont malheureusement pas disponibles dans toutes les bibliotheques. 

Veronique S omers. 


Penelope Buckley, The Alexiad of Anna Komnene. Artistic Strategy in the Making 
of a Myth , Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2014, xv + 318 pages. ISBN 
978-1-107-03722-9. 

UAlexiade, ou l’histoire de l’empereur Alexis I er Comnene (r. 1081-1118) racon- 
tee par sa fille Anne, n’a certainement pas ete delaissee par le monde academique ; 
la bibliographie rassemblee aux pp. 298-307 en fait foi. Il s’agit d’une source impor¬ 
tante pour le regne, mais qui va bien au-delä, meme si la figure d’Alexis est ideali- 
see : It shows awareness of the act of writing as itself a form of government, of 
rescue and control, its strategies mirroring the strategies ascribed to Alexios in 
ruling. It is a history ancl also a drama, one in which The Emperor Alexios, my 
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father’ is the mask, and T, Anna the voice (p. 1). L’A. entend la considerer comme 
une oeuvre d’art litteraire, qui construit une legende in the medium ofhistory : le but 
est d’examiner comment et ä quel effet Anne Comnene a cree cette legende autour 
de son pere, et comment ce dernier en vient ä incarner 1’ideal imperial, au point de 
representer le pendant de Constantin tel que le depeint son hagiographe Eusebe dans 
la Vita Constantini, et au point que sa mort constitue la fin de l’Empire verkable. 

Sans ignorer une tendance, assez recente dans la recherche, ä considerer YAlexiade 
comme le resultat d’une association entre Anne Comnene et son epoux, Nicephore 
Bryennios, assignant ä celui-ci la part du lion, l’A. entend surtout insister sur la 
diversite presente dans cette oeuvre : The Alexiad is not a military manual, nor a 
mirror of princes, nor a funeral oration. It is not romance or court Satire or even 
wholly epic. It draws on all these genres among others, and counts on readerly 
familiarity with them, but it does not conform itself to any (pp. 9-10). Ces divers 
aspects montrent que la figure d Alexis, tout comme le recit de son regne, appar- 
tiennent au mythe sur lequel Byzance est fondee : celui d’un renouveau ou d’une 
continuite ä travers le changement (p. 11). 

La tendance ä meler continuite et changement est une caracteristique des textes 
historiques byzantins, et l’A. montre que, malgre ses differences, YAlexiade se fonde 
d’une certaine fagon sur la Chronographie de Psellos et incorpore d’autres textes en 
les reelaborant. Tout l’art reside dans la fagon : [Anna Komnene] is doing something 
everybody does and something no one has (p. 14). Plus qu’ä la veracite historique, 
l’A. s’interesse ä la maniere dont Anne Comnene construit ses tableaux ou ses por- 
traits. Pour mieux cerner les methodes artistiques utilisees, l’A. entend les comparer 
avec celles de quelques textes-phares : V Hy le historias de Nicephore Bryennios, la 
Chronographia de Psellos, les Historiae de Skylitzes, la Vita Basilii , et la legende 
constantinienne. 

La demarche d’Anne Comnene peut aussi etre etudiee sous des angles particu- 
liers, comme l’hellenisme chretien et la theocratie. L’A. precise en quels termes ces 
notions doivent etre entendues - et comment elles evoluent - dans ce cas-ci 
(pp. 15-23). Elle souligne aussi l’accueil assez mitige qu’Anne Comnene regoit 
comme historienne, par certains critiques modernes ou certains de ses pairs byzan¬ 
tins (Choniates, par ex.). Dans les differents chapitres de l’ouvrage, YAlexiade est 
etudiee, livre apres livre, ä la lueur de ces notions, tandis que sont soulignees les 
differences et ressemblances par rapport aux auteurs evoques ci-dessus. 

En Appendice, l’A. livre quelques reflexions sur les traits communs que YAlexiade 
partage avec des textes de la Renaissance (pp. 290-297 : The Alexiad as pre-Renais¬ 
sance text). 

Veronique S omers. 


P. Cesaretti, Leonzio di Neapoli. Niceforo prete di Santa Sofia. Vite dei Saloi 
Simeone e Andrea (BHG 1677, 115z). Premessa di Augusta Acconcia Longo. 
Introduzione di Lennart Ryden ( Testi e studi bizantino-neoellenici , 19), Rome, 
Bolis Edizioni, 2014, 397 pages. ISBN 978-88-940045-2-6. 

The present volume is a new edition of P. Cesaretti’ s book on ‘santi folli di 
Bisanzio’ from 1990 (Leonzio di Neapoli - Niceforo prete di Santa Sofia, I santi 
folli di Bizanzio. Vite di Simeone e Andrea , a cura di Paolo Cesaretti, Introduzione 
di Lennart Ryden, Mondadori, Milan 1990, 257 pages). It contains a preface by 
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A. Acconcia Longo, on whose request the new edition was prepared. Then follows 
an extensive editorial note and acknowledgments by Cesaretti, where he elucidates 
why and how this new edition came about, discussing its different sections. The 
general design of the volume consists, as in the 1990 book, of a general introduction 
(in Italian) by L. Ryden to the late antique phenomenon of ‘holy folly’ and to the 
Lives of the two best-known examples, Symeon (BHG 1677) and Andrew (BHG 
115z), followed by Cesaretti’s Italian translation of these two works. The actual 
text is in both cases framed by a ‘note on the title’ and a section called ‘apparati’, 
which includes an index of names, an index of quoted passages and some illustra- 
tions. The final part of the book contains three particular sections which present 
general tools and discussions pertaining to both Lives. In ‘Esercizio di lettura’, 
Cesaretti quotes an excerpt from the Greek text of the Life of Symeon, namely the 
episode of the miracle with the cross-eyed girls, which serves as a vehicle to describe 
and discuss the linguistic features of the text and the author’s style. Next, Cesaretti 
provides a comprehensive glossary and finally an epilogue in which he discusses 
recent scholarship on the two Lives as well as possible topics for future research. 

Apart from the fact that the 1990 volume went out of print in 1994, which made 
it hard to obtain a copy ever since, the republication of Cesaretti’s book on the 
Lives of Symeon and Andrew was driven by the need to update the work in light of 
new scholarly developments on these texts during the past two decennia. But the 
new volume also does more than that. Apart from L. Ryden ’s introduction, which 
is taken from the earlier volume, albeit with some minor stylistic revisions by 
Cesaretti, and the two translations, which are fully revisited, the rest of the book 
presents new contents not present in the earlier work. 

First of all, the book contains an extensive and up-to-date bibliography on the 
two texts and the phenomenon of holy folly more generally, which was completely 
absent in the previous edition. Secondly, the translations themselves have been 
paired with useful tools to navigate the texts, namely the index of names (both of 
people and places) and of biblical and other intertextual references. These tools are 
a valuable addition since they render Cesaretti’s translations more widely operative 
and make them of interest to a non-Italian public as well. Thirdly, whereas the 1990 
book contains only one map, this volume contains no less than five maps (four for 
the Life of Symeon and one for the Life of Andrew), three of which were created 
especially for the volume. The map of Constantinople in the old volume is replaced 
with a new one indicating significant places in the story of Andrew. The other four 
maps are added as illustrations of the geographical setting of Symeon’s story. Most 
interesting is the one where the fictional journey of Symeon is reconstructed. Next, 
it is also worth mentioning that the notes on the text at the bottom of each page 
underneath the translation, although they were already present in the 1990 edition, 
have been expanded considerably, functioning as a true commentary on the text. 
They contain not only references to biblical parallels and historical and geographical 
contextualizations, but also include bibliographical references to secondary sources 
as well as original observations by Cesaretti of philological, linguistic, narratolog- 
ical, topographic and even iconographic nature. Finally, the three special sections in 
the final part of the book are also brand new. The ‘reading exercise’, which is per- 
haps the least conventional section of the volume, is meant for didactic purposes 
and wants to confront the reader with some of the original Greek, as is explained by 
Cesaretti in his editorial note (p. 10). He adds that the episode of the cross-eyed 
girls was selected for this purpose because it is a well-known passage, particularly 
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valued by critics for its linguistic and stylistic merits. Although Cesaretti ’s in-depth 
discussion dealing with, for example, the use of a certain verb or of a particular 
syntactic structure appears somewhat out of context, its value lies in the fact that it 
allows the reader to get a more general sense of the author’s style and the linguistic 
particularities of seventh-century Greek, which is when the Life of Symeon was 
written. In this light, however, it would have been preferable if a similar ‘reading 
exercise’ were provided for the Life of Andrew, a tenth-century text (or so it is 
presumed). Another section that is added in the new edition is the glossary, which 
is more than just a list of terms and definitions. Cesaretti has selected thirty con- 
cepts pertaining to holy folly or relevant to the Lives of the two holy fools (examples 
are ‘angelo’, ‘precognizione/profezia’, ‘riso/sorriso’, ‘teatro e spettacoli’, etc.). For 
each concept he discusses the role and meaning within both narratives and in rela- 
tion to each other, linking them to concrete passages and situating them within a 
more general context of late antique urban and religious life. It thus serves, to use 
Cesaretti’ s words, as a guide into ‘the world of the holy fool in thirty words’ 
(‘II mondo dei saloi in trenta parole’; p. 359). To conclude, Cesaretti presents the 
state of the art on the two texts in his ‘postfazione’, with special attention for pub- 
lications from the intermediary period between the two volumes. From this Over¬ 
View, the author infers some interesting lines of research that remain to be studied, 
most importantly the way in which the sources of the Lives signaled in the volume 
reveal a certain poetics of the text and inform its goal and structure (p. 395). 

While both the Life of Symeon and the Life of Andrew have been translated into 
different modern languages (English, French, Dutch, etc.), this volume now also 
assures its continued availability in Italian. Moreover, whereas for the Life of 
Andrew, an extensive commentary and an index of names and references are easily 
accessible in L. Ryden’s two volumes from 1995 (The Life of St Andrew the Fool , 
Uppsala), for the Life of Symeon, Cesaretti’ s book unites this kind of information 
for the first time in one place. Moreover, while an index of names and places was 
already available in L. Ryden (Das Lehen des heiligen Narren Symeon von Leontios 
von Neapolis , Uppsala, 1963) and a commentary is provided in A. J. Festugiere ( Vie 
de Symeon le fou et vie de Jean de Chypre , Paris, 1974), the index of biblical and 
other intertextual references was not yet available for this text before the publication 
of the current volume. Furthermore, Cesaretti’s work presents a particularly orig¬ 
inal dimension by introducing less conventional ways of approaching both Lives , for 
example through the inclusion of illustrations, the reading exercise and the ‘world 
of the holy fool in thirty words’. Nevertheless, its main strength remains the com- 
bined approach to the two most important Lives of holy fools, which facilitates 
comparative studies of these two texts by making them accessible in one volume. 
Thanks to the various additions that were made in comparison with the earlier 1990 
volume, this combined approach has now reached its full scope and becomes an 
important working tool for many students of either or both of the Lives. 

Julie Van Pelt. 


J. E. Cooper et M. J. Decker, Life and Society in By zantine Cappadocia , Basing- 
stoke, Palgrave Macmillan, 2012, 339 pages. ISBN 978-0-230-36106-5. 

L’ouvrage sous recension continue la recherche doctorale menee par J. E. Cooper 
ä Oxford. Celle-ci se focalise sur une region importante de 1’Empire by zantin : la 
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Cappadoce, qui est ici scrutee dans les sources disponibles, entre le IV e et le 
XI e siecles ; en effet, la region a fait 1’objet d’äpres disputes entre Byzantins et forces 
arabes puis turques, jusqu’ä la bataille de Mantzikert (1071), oü Romain IV s’incline 
devant les Turcs Seldjoukides, et oü eile est definitivement perdue pour Byzance. 

La vie en Cappadoce est relativement bien connue au IV e siede, gräce aux 
sources litteraires d’exception que constituent les textes des Peres cappadociens : 
Basile de Cesaree, Gregoire de Nazianze, et Gregoire de Nysse. Pour les periodes 
suivantes, les sources ecrites sont plus aleatoires, et les renseignements fournis par 
les sources archeologiques sont plus parlants, meme si ces dernieres ne sont pas 
toujours d’utilisation facile (eiles ne sont pas toujours publiees, ou le contexte de 
leur decouverte est inconnu). 

Par rapport ä d’autres parties de PEmpire byzantin, la Cappadoce presente une 
particularite geologique : eile est partiellement constituee de massifs en tuf, oü les 
hommes ont cree des habitats depuis l’epoque hittite (voire avant). La vie dans les 
complexes urbains creuses dans ces massifs, parfois habites sans discontinuite mal- 
gre les changements d’empires, ne peut naturellement pas s’envisager dans les 
memes termes que les villes ‘de plaine’, creees ou developpees aux epoques helle- 
nistique et romaine, et qui occupent une place differente dans la geographie admi¬ 
nistrative : les A. distinguent bien la Cappadoce rocheuse du reste dans leurs ana- 
lyses. Celles-ci revelent la grande richesse de la culture cappadocienne, oü se 
retrouvent des elements de Pheritage anatolien, meles ä des elements perses, arme- 
niens, puis arabes, en plus de ce qui releve de la culture byzantine et chretienne. Les 
donnees demographiques ou economiques ne sont pas toujours faciles ä quantifier 
ou ä evaluer dans l’etat actuel de la documentation, mais il est indeniable que les 
provinces, puis les themes, auxquels a appartenu la Cappadoce, bien que ruraux, ont 
fourni des elites dont le röle au niveau du pouvoir central a parfois ete tres impor¬ 
tant. Les A., conscients des limitations auxquelles ils se sont trouves confrontes, 
esperent avoir encourage des recherches plus approfondies sur cette region. 

D’un point de vue pratique, on peut peut-etre regretter que les notes soient ras- 
semblees en fin d’ouvrage (pp. 261-287) ; cette Option a ete prise dans le but de 
faciliter la lecture, mais est-ce vraiment le resultat obtenu ? On peut aussi regretter 
le modele reduit adopte pour les cartes : ici aussi, l’idee etait de rassembler le maxi- 
mum d’informations dans un espace minimal, mais la clarte en a souffert. II s’agit 
lä de details qui trouveront leurs defenseurs et leurs opposants, et qui n’enlevent rien 
au merite de la demarche. La bibliographie considerable couvre les pp. 288-315 ; 
les dernieres pages (pp. 316-339) sont consacrees ä Lindex. 

Veronique S omers. 


La face cachee de la litterature byzantine. Le texte en taut que message immediat. 
Actes du colloque international, Paris, 5-6-7 juin 2008, organise par Paolo 
Odorico en memoire de Constantin Leventis (Dossiers byzantins , 11), ed. par 
R Odorico, Paris, Centre d’etudes byzantines, neo-helleniques et sud-est 
europeennes, 2012, 331 pages. ISBN 2-95306555-3-4; ISSN 1637-8350. 

L’idee qui sous-tend le colloque auquel nous devons ces Actes est ä la fois simple 
et novatrice : reunir plusieurs specialistes des differents types de productions litte¬ 
raires byzantines pour leur demander de presenter un texte et de Vexaminer par 
rapport au message qu’il contient et qui s’adresse ä un public ä definir, mais 
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contemporain de l’auteur, au-dela des declarations qui souvent remplissent des 
prefaces (p. 9). Les textes et auteurs etudies vont du IX e au XIV e s. 

P. Odorico, Oneirokritika : critique des reves ou critique par les reves ? 
(pp. 11-22), montre, ä Toccasion des interpretations possibles de la reponse de Theo¬ 
dore Daphnopates ä un (peut-etre forge par lui) pittakion de Romain II (Lettres 
15-16 de la correspondance de Th. Daphnopates, X e s.), que la production ecrite ä 
Byzance avait souvent un caractere utilitaire. 

D. Bianconi, Di re e contraddire. Committenti, autori e pubblico nella letteratura 
delle controversie religiöse (due esempi dal XIV secolo) (pp. 23-40), aborde le 
theme par le biais de la litterature polemique du XIV e s., en l’espece les Antirrhe- 
tiques respectives de Gregoire Akindynos et de Nicephore Gregoras. 

Ch. Messis, Public hautement affiche et public reellement vise : le cas de / 'Apo¬ 
logie de Teunuchisme de Theophylacte dAchrida (pp. 41-85), a choisi un traite de 
la fin XI e - debut XII e s., qui defie Vun des prejuges majeurs les plus ancres dans 
la tradition litteraire byzantine (p. 43), et lui permet d’entreprendre une enquete plus 
vaste sur Teunuchisme ä cette epoque. 

Contrairement aux autres contributions, J. Signes Codoner, La dijfusion envisa- 
gee par Vauteur pour son ceuvre comme guide pour un classement de la litterature 
ä Byzance aux lX e et X e siecles (pp. 87-122), considere d’abord le probleme du 
classement des textes dans la litterature byzantine. Insatisfait des divisions actuelle- 
ment proposees, il souligne que tont texte compose selon les normes de la gram- 
maire et de la rhetorique antiques, aux yeux des Byzantins de cette epoque etait 
‘litteraire’ (p. 90), et que, si Ton envisage le texte au moment oü il est sorti de la 
plume de son auteur (p. 87), il existait ä Byzance une litterature de Vephemere 
(p. 91). Il en veut pour exemple la poesie non liturgique de Tepoque du second 
iconoclasme et de la dynastie macedonienne, et propose un nouveau tableau des 
geures litteraires ä Byzance, etabli en raison de la dijfusion envisagee par leurs 
auteurs , comme critere complementaire ä d’autres (p. 91), mais n’a pas la pretention 
d’etre inattaquable. 

M. Featherstone, Theophanes Continuatus: A History for the Palace (pp. 123- 
135), examine le cas particulier du Continuateur de Theophane, qui rassemble trois 
textes separes, conserves dans un seul manuscrit (Vat. gr. 167, du XI e s.). Il nous 
offre une comparaison avec YHistoire connue sous le nom de Genesios. Les quatre 
Premiers livres de la Continuation de la ‘Chronique de Theophane’, en effet, ont ete 
‘commandes’ par Constantin Porphyrogenete, insatisfait du resultat d’une premiere 
commande ä Genesios. Les deux ceuvres se revelent toutefois aussi tendancieuses 
Tune que Tautre. 

F. Ronconi, La collection brisee. La face cachee de la ‘collection philoso- 
phique’ : les milieux socioculturels (pp. 137-166), nous propose un nouvel examen 
des 18 manuscrits composant la ‘collection philosophique’, tres important chainon 
de notre connaissance de la philosophie ancienne. Ces differents volumes ont sans 
doute ete copies ä Constantinople pendant le troisieme quart du IX e s. ; mais, d’apres 
TA., ils n’ont jamais forme une ‘collection’ au sens propre. Au contraire, ils se 
repartissent en trois groupes distincts, emanant de milieux differents. 

Ch. Angelidi, La Vie de Macaire le Romain : ecrire pour le plaisir ? (pp. 167- 
178), analyse un texte ascetique anterieur ä la fin du X e s., mais dont les circon- 
stances de redaction sont loin d’etre claires. Ce texte original fait appel ä Timagina- 
tion du public, et etait probablement plus adapte au niveau intellectuel de la masse 
que des textes ascetiques dejä abondants, mais plus sophistiques. 
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I. Nilsson, La douceur des dons abondants : Patronage et litterarite dans la 
Constantinople des Comnenes (pp. 179-193), examine VHodoiporikon , sorte de recit 
de voyage dans la Palestine des Croises ecrit en dodecasyllabes par Constantin 
Manasses, oeuvre moins bien connue que sa Synopsis Chronike, mais illustrant le 
meine principe : le contenu et la maniere dont le texte est ecrit sont regles par celui 
qui commande et qui paye ; au XII e s., il s’agit souvent d’une personne de la cour 
ou cl’une personne renommee, en bonnes relations avec la cour (p. 180). Le ‘mes- 
sage immediat’ de Yltineraire veut faire connaitre au public la Situation des poetes. 

M. Mullett, Whose Muses? Two Advice Poems Attributed to Alexios I Komne- 
nos (pp. 195-220), s’interesse aux Mouaat Ä^s^iaös<; KopvrivtdSsq, un manuscrit 
tres fragmentaire. Sous-titre : The final aclmonitions and instructions of Alexios 
Komnenos, mother-lover, autokrator, to John Porphyrogennetos, victor, autokrator, 
father-lover, his son ; les vers comptent 501 lignes conservees, et se repartissent 
manifestement en trois sections ; les nombreux problemes qu’ils soulevent sont pas- 
ses en revue. 

St. Efthymiadis, QuancI Nicetas Choniates a pris la plume : la genese d’une 
oeuvre historiographique (pp. 221-236), montre que l’originalite de cet auteur ne 
serait pas apparue si nous n’avions conserve de lui que sa correspondance, ses 
eloges, et sa Panoplie dogmatique ; c’est son oeuvre historique qui nous devoile son 
humanisme, et la complexite de la tradition manuscrite (differentes versions conser¬ 
vees), qui remonte ä 1’auteur lui-meme, reflete son evolution personnelle et l’epoque 
mouvementee oü il ecrit. La comparaison de certains passages avec d’autres textes 
contribue ä reveler sa personnalite. 

G. Cavallo, Alla ricerca del doppio pubblico di Michele Psello (pp. 237-245), 
explore VEncomium de Michel Psellos a Symeon Metaphraste qui, contrairement ä 
ses autres Eloges, ne concerne pas un contemporain mais une figure anterieure d’un 
siede ; il tente de comprendre la raison d'etre d’une teile oeuvre, et de cerner le 
double public auquel eile s’adresse : une elite lettree, et la masse qui a besoin de 
clarte. 

M. Hinterberger, Ein Editor und sein Autor: Niketas Stethatos und Symeon 
Neos Theologos (pp. 247-264), sonde la Vie de Symeon le Nouveau Theologien 
redigee par Nicetas Stethatos, en s’interrogeant sur l’implication de cet auteur dans 
ce texte. 

A. Timotin, Message traditionnel et message immediat dans l’hagiographie 
meso-byzantine (IX e -XI e siecles) (pp. 265-274), cherche ä illustrer, dans quelques 
textes hagiographiques, une Option theorique sur les types de messages vehicules 
par les textes byzantins (messages immediats directs et voiles). 

A. Kaldellis, The Timarion: Toward a Literary Interpretation (pp. 275-287), 
s’interesse ä un ouvrage unique dans la litterature byzantine : une satire philoso- 
phique (v. 1100) transmise dans un manuscrit des oeuvres de Lucien. 

S. Papaioannou, Fragile Literature: Byzantine Letter-collections and the Case of 
Michael Psellos (pp. 289-328), veut illustrer le propos du colloque avec les collections 
epistolaires byzantines du IX e au XII e s., et plus particulierement avec Psellos. 

Veronique S omers. 


Le Patriarcat cecumenique de Constantinople et Byzance hors frontieres (1204- 
1586). Actes de la table ronde organisee dans le cadre du 22 e Congres Interna¬ 
tional des Etudes Byzantines, Sofia, 22-27 aoüt 2011 (Dossiers Byzantins , 15), 
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ed. par Marie-Helene Blanchet, Marie-Helene Congourdeau et D. I. Mure§an, 
Paris, Centre d’etudes byzantines, neo-helleniques et sud-est europeennes, 2014, 
358 pages. ISBN 2-9530655-7-2; ISSN 1637-8350. 

Dans VIntroduction (pp. 7-21), D. I. Mure§an esquisse Revolution qui s’observe 
dans l’utilisation des termes ‘patriarches’ et ‘oekoumene’, ainsi que des mots qui en 
derivent, dans le monde de l’Antiquite tardive puis de Byzance. Au terme de cette 
evolution, certains aspects de la Situation demandent ä etre elucides. Un colloque 
international s’etait dejä tenu ä cet effet ä Rome (2005), dont les travaux de cette 
table ronde du colloque de Sofia poursuivent les recherches. Les themes principaux 
en sont le patriarcat cecumenique et les prolongements de sa politique en dehors des 
frontieres byzantines, dans les derniers siecles de Byzance et ceux qui ont suivi sa 
chute. Les contributions ont ete reparties en quatre series. 

La premiere serie est consacree ä la ‘Redefinition du pouvoir patriarcal’ : M. Sta- 
vrou, Rassembler et renover une Eglise en crise : la politique ecclesiale clu patriarche 
Germain II (1223-1240) (pp. 23-36), examine le röle joue par Germain II dans la 
renovation de Pidentite orthodoxe dans PEmpire de Nicee, plus particulierement en 
relation avec la question des frontieres du patriarcat de Constantinople ; I.-A. Tudo- 
rie, Le patriarche Athanase I er et les arsenites : une lettre patriarcale contre les 
schismatiques (pp. 37-67), s’interesse ä une autre figure de patriarche, Athanase I er , et 
ä la crise qu’a connue PEglise byzantine suite ä la deposition du patriarche Arsene 
Autoreianos (1254-1260, 1261-1264) ; A. S. Anca, The Ecumenical Patriarch as 
Mediator. Patriarch and Emperor in the Palaiologan Period (pp. 69-79), examine le 
röle de mediateur qu’a pu jouer le patriarche cecumenique entre Pempereur et une 
personne qui Paurait offense ; R Guran, Frontieres geographiques et liturgiques dans 
la lettre d Antoine IV au grand prince de Moscou (pp. 81-97), reprend le dossier des 
rapports entre Russie et Byzance ä la fin du XIV e s. 

La deuxieme partie, ‘L’institution ecclesiastique en acte(s)’, regroupe quatre 
contributions : Chr. Gastgeber, Das Patriarchatsregister als Spiegel der Reli¬ 
gionspolitik: Registerführung unter dem palamiten Isidoros I. (1347-1350) 
(pp. 99-131), etudie, dans le registre synodal du patriarcat byzantin, un certain 
nombre de documents rediges sous le mandat d’Isidore I er (1347-1350) ; L. Pie- 
ralli, I ‘protocolli' delle riunioni sinodali (Regestes, n° 1549, 1567, 3424 [= 2352 
a]) (pp. 133-157), s’interesse ä un type particulier de documents synodaux : les 
‘protocoles’ ; il y joint une liste des protocoles synodaux connus, une discussion sur 
une formule qui y apparalt, et la reproduction en couleurs de trois documents ; 
J. Preiser-Kapeller, Calculating the Synod? New Quantitative and Qualitative 
Approaches for the Analysis of the Patriarchate and the Synod of Constantinople in 
the 14 ,h c. (pp. 159-172), utilise les outils de la statistique moderne pour eclairer cer- 
taines questions qui se posent ä la lecture du Registre patriarcal ; Ekaterini Mitsiou, 
Information Channels Leading to the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the 
14 th c. (pp. 173-185), examine les sources d’Information et de desinformation sur 
lesquelles patriarches et synodes pouvaient baser leurs decisions au XIV e s. 

Dans la troisieme partie, cinq articles sont centres autour de 1’ ‘Extension et retrac- 
tion des espaces juridictionnels’ : Marie-Helene Congourdeau, Le patriarche Kallis- 
tos I er , les moines hulgares et le myron (pp. 187-201), apporte de nouveaux elements 
au dossier d’un litige qui opposa le patriarcat cecumenique et 1’Eglise de Bulgarie vers 
1360-1362 ; D. I. Mure§an, Le patriarcat cecumenique et les patriarcats halkaniques 
(Tarnovo, Pec). Enjeux ecclesiaux et imperiaux au XIV e s. (pp. 203-242), examine les 
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rapports tumultueux entre le patriarcat oecumenique et les Eglises serbe et bulgare au 
XIV e s. ; G. Prinzing, Emperor Manuel II ancl Patriarch Euthymios II on the Juris¬ 
diction of the Church of Ohrid (pp. 243-271), propose une Version mise ä jour d’un 
article anterieur, en y ajoutant en appendice le texte grec de trois documents avec 
traduction anglaise ; K. Vetochnikov, Le titre officiel des metropolites russes an 
Moyen Age (pp. 273-307), Oriente ses recherches sur la titulature des dignitaires de 

s 

l’Eglise russe (avec un tableau recapitulatif) ; Marie-Helene Blanchet, Le patriarcat 
de Constantinople et le rejet de Vunion de Florence par les patriarches orientaux en 
1443. Reexamen du dossier documentaire (pp. 309-326), revient sur un dossier qui 
sera lourd de consequences. 

Une quatrieme et derniere partie regroupe trois series de notes relatives ä des 
‘Elements de continuite institutionnelle’ du patriarcat : D. G. Apostolopoulos, Les 
' frontieres’ d’un patriarcat oecumenique (pp. 327-332), s’interroge sur la portee du 
terme ‘oecumenique’ quand les frontieres politiques de l’Empire retrecissent, ou 
apres sa disparition ; Machi Paizi-Apostolopoulou, Institutions du patriarcat cecu- 
menique concernant les ficleles intra muros et hors frontieres (pp. 333-338), s’inte- 
resse ä la survivance des institutions patriareales apres la chute de l’Empire aux 
mains des Ottomans ; Youli Evangelou, Les relations entre les monasteres et le 
patriarcat de Constantinople ä l’interieur des frontieres ottomanes au XVI e s. : 
quelques hypotheses (pp. 339-350), revient sur la Situation particuliere des monas¬ 
teres dans le meme contexte. 

Les differentes parties, ou groupements thematiques, sont nommement indiquees 
dans la table des matieres, mais ne sont pas signales dans le corps de l’ouvrage. 

Veronique S omers. 


Ch. Messis, Les eunuques d Byzance, entre realite et imaginaire (Dossiers hyzan- 
tins , 14), Paris, Centre d’etudes byzantines, neo-helleniques et sud-est euro- 
peennes, 2014, 428 pages. ISBN 978-2-9530655-6-5; ISSN 1637-8350. 

L’ouvrage est la premiere des publications tirees d’une these soutenue en 2006, 
portant sur ‘la conception de la virilite ä Byzance et sa representation dans la pro- 
duction litteraire’, sous la direction de P. Odorico (p. 7). 

L’eunuchisme ä Byzance semble connaitre un regain d’interet : en plus de ses 
propres recherches, l’A. fait en effet allusion (p. 9) ä deux autres monographies 
recentes sur le sujet (K. Ringrose, The Perfect Servant. Eunuchs and the Social 
Construction of Gender in Byzantium , Chicago / Londres, 2003 ; Sh. Tougher, The 
Eunuch in Byzantine History and Society , Abingdon / New York (NY), 2008), et en 
annonce une troisieme, tiree de la these de G. Sideris. II existe cependant une impor¬ 
tante difference de point de vue entre ces publications et celle-ci : l’A. ne s’interesse 
pas ä l’histoire des eunuques ä Byzance (le röle qu’ils ont joue dans l’administration, 
par ex.), mais ä l’histoire des cliscours multiples sur les eunuques. Le livre essaie 
de retracer une histoire des representationsplutöt qu’une histoire des realites (...). 
II est le fruit des recherches de quelqu’un qui se veut un adepte de l’anthropologie 
historique et qui aspire ä situer son travail dans cette ligne de pensee (p. 9). Et le 
resultat est, sans conteste, d’une grande richesse. 

L’ Introduction commence par rappeier l’importance des eunuques ä Byzance, avant 
de preciser l’objet du travail : les significations symholiques de l’eunuque telles 
qu’eiles sont vehiculeespar les textes, mais aussi la construction de Teunuque en tant 
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que categorie rhetorique signifiante (p. 13). L’A. presente ensuite diverses theories par 
lesquelles on tente d’expliquer la raison meme de l’existence des eunuques, dont 
certaines remontent ä l’Antiquite. Si la presence d’eunuques ä Byzance, dans les 
hautes spheres, est un heritage de l’empire romain de FAntiquite tardive, cette pre¬ 
sence s’accentue par la suite, Tage d’or de l’eunuchisme ä Byzance se situant du VIF 
au XI e s. ; ensuite, F evolution de la societe byzantine conduit ä la marginalisation des 
eunuques. Dans un deuxieme temps, Y Introduction montre que, dans la litterature, les 
eunuques sont une construction culturelle et rhetorique (p. 27) : La preoccupation 
principale des textes n’etait pas la description et Vexplication d’une realite quel- 
conque, mais la confirmation de verites d’ordre culturel (politiques, theologiques, 
sociales), ce qui explique que le discours sur les eunuques soit le plus souvent construit 
en exemples. En effet, leur Präsentation sefait au moyen d’une Serie d'exemples qui 
typifient les differentes realites (p. 28). C’est cette construction que vise ä retrouver 
ce travail, en analysant Fimage de Feunuque donnee par differents types de sources 
(ceuvres litteraires, lois, canons ecclesiastiques, temoignages historiques, etc.), et non 
le parcours de certains eunuques importants, ou le profil de Feunuque moyen. 

Le premier chapitre fixe le cadre general de l’etude : FA. y examine la termino- 
logie relative aux eunuques, relevant, outre shvohxoq, plusieurs mots pouvant les 
designer (par ex. : OXtßiaq, cnuaScov, etc.) ; toutefois, en dehors des textes tech- 
niques, legislatifs et medicaux, l’usage de ces mots n’est pas toujours precis, et le 
champ semantique qu’ils recouvrent est parfois assez flou. L’A. s’etend ensuite sur 
les differentes techniques de Feunuchisme, avant de cerner Forigine ethnique et 
sociale des eunuques, qui connait une evolution certaine au fil du temps. 

Dans le chap. II, FA. analyse Vheritage de l’Antiquite tardive en matiere de dis¬ 
cours relatif aux eunuques, comme par exemple : le discours ‘seientifique’ des 
textes medicaux et/ou philosophiques ; le discours social ; le discours chretien, qui 
ajoute une dimension spirituelle ; le discours hagiographique, etc. II en ressort que, 
du point de vue du gerne, la place de Feunuque n’est pas bien definie : il peut etre 
pergu comme une sous-categorie du masculin, ou comme relevant de la categorie 
du feminin, voire quelque chose d’indetermine entre les deux. Dans la pensee chre- 
tienne, la seule voie positive qui s’ouvre ä lui est celle de la saintete, qui equivaut 
a l’effacement total de l’eunuque en tant que categorie ä part (p. 96). 

Le troisieme chapitre examine la Situation de Feunuque vis-ä-vis des institutions 
d’ordre : FA. y cherche ä definir Feunuque dans les lois de l’Etat, et dans le droit 
canon. 

Dans le quatrieme chapitre, c’est le rapport des eunuques ä la saintete qui est 
analyse. Une serie d’exemples permettent de mettre en avant divers types d’eu¬ 
nuques, de premier plan (dont les grandes figures de saintete que sont le patriarche 
Germain I er , Nicetas le Patrice, Theodore Krateros, le patriarche Ignace, Symeon le 
Nouveau Theologien, Nicephore eveque de Milet, Jean le Jeüneur, Nicetas eveque 
de Chonai, Jean eveque d’Heraclee), ou secondaires des recits hagiographiques. Ce 
chapitre, extremement documente, est le plus fourni de l’ouvrage, puisqu’il occupe 
une petite centaine de pages (pp. 119-207). On y constate une evolution des types 
qui n’est pas lineaire : des exempla anciens peuvent reapparaitre plus tard, de fagon 
selective, mais toutes les lectures de l’eunuque ont neanmoins une constante de 
hase, qui consiste en un paradoxe consuhstantiel au discours hagiographique : la 
saintete de l’eunuque se fonde sur la negation de celui-ci, car le saint - qu’il soit 
homme ou femme par sa fonction meme doit nier sa nature sexuelle au profit 
d’une nature masculine transcendante (p. 207). 
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Le chapitre suivant täche de cerner les eunuques dans les ‘belles-lettres’. Par 
‘belles-lettres’, l’A. entend des creations litt eraires plus ou moins fictives telles 
V epistolographie, la poesie, le vornan ou la Satire, creations qui (...) utilisent un 
langage (...) tres codifie (p. 209). Lorsque, dans ces pieces, les eunuques sont pre¬ 
sentes comme tels, ils sont reduits ä des caricatures (p. 209). Les exemples presen¬ 
tes illustrent principalement 1’eloge, le bläme, ou la condescendance dont les auteurs 
font preuve ä leur egard. Une section particuliere est consacree ä l’eunuque dans le 
vornan , et une autre aux textes des ‘ eunuques’ (c’est-ä-dire les textes dont Lautem* 
prete sa voix ä un eunuque). Au total, on n’observe pas d’evolution dans Limage 
des eunuques qui ressort des belles-lettres, image qui ne differe guere de celle de 
LAntiquite tardive. 

Le chapitre VI occupe, lui aussi, un espace consequent lie ä son importance 
(pp. 239-320) : il s’attache ä la figure de Leunuque dans les textes historiogra- 
phiques, du VI e au XIV e s. D’une fagon generale, les historiens des VI e au X e s. ne 
relaient pas ä leur egard Lattitude hostile et desobligeante de leurs confreres de 
LAntiquite tardive : ils ne mettent pas Laccent sur la condition d’ eunuque de cer- 
tains grands personnages, mais en retracent la carriere ou les hauts-faits, sans plus 
(cette neutralite ne vaut pas dans le cas de reprises de sources antiques). L’A. estime 
que cette attitude confirme la presence d'eunuques dans les structures administra¬ 
tives de VEmpire et leur inßuence accrue dans la production de la culture echte 

V 

(p. 239). A partir de la fin du X e et du debut du XI e s., cette attitude n’est plus 
systematique : une nouvelle Orientation se fait jour, reflet des changements de la 
societe et du pouvoir imperial ; en effet, l’acces au pouvoir de baristocratie mili- 
taire, qui marque une rupture avec la Situation anterieure, jette le discredit sur 
celle-ci, en faisant des eunuques le Symbole de sa corruption. La presentation de ces 
derniers peut s’en trouver modifiee en consequence. Cette tendance s’accentue chez 
les historiens du XII e s. En revanche, les textes historiographiques du XIII e s. ne 
mentionnent que rarement des eunuques, et le font generalement de fagon plus 
neutre, ä quelques exceptions pres. Quant ä ceux du XIV e s., ou ils suivent leurs 
sources, ou ils evoquent des eunuques non seulement dans LEmpire byzantin, mais 
egalement chez les Ottomans ; et ce sont ces derniers qui sont vus d’une fagon plus 
positive, dans un premier temps. Au total, donc, les textes historiographiques 
n’echappent pas ä certains codes dans la presentation des eunuques, mais on peut y 
deceler une evolution, qui suit les modifications observees dans la societe byzantine. 

Le dernier chapitre developpe quelques approches particulieres : l’apologie de 
l’eunuchisme de Theophylacte d’Achrida ; la voix des eunuques ä travers les livres 
sacres ; les eunuques dans la geographie de la Ville et la topographie onirique ä 
Byzance ; les attitudes ‘populaires’ envers les eunuques ; les eunuques et le dia- 
logue entre Byzance, l’Orient et l’Occident. 

Les conclusions montrent que les questions soulevees par une etude relative ä la 
categorisation des eunuques dans la pensee byzantine sont loin de recevoir des 
reponses simples. Cette complexite releve de la variete des sources etudiees, ainsi 
que de l’evolution de la societe qu’elles refletent ; ce qui n’a rien de tres etonnant, 
puisqu’eiles couvrent pres d’un millenaire. 

La riche bibliographie et les index qui clöturent l’ouvrage le completent de fagon 
tres utile. 

L’A. terminait son Introduction en offrant ce Uwe d ceux, rares, qui le liront du 
debut ä lafin, ä ces lecteurs presque sacres qui respectent les rituels andern de la 
lecture, dans une epoque oü la destinee principale d’un Uwe est d’etre echt pintöt 
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que lu (p. 10). Et il ne fait pas de doute que cet ouvrage, qui presente une recherche 
novatrice, richement documentee, me rite une lecture integrale. 

Veronique S omers. 


T. Papademetriou, Render unto the Sultan. Power, Authority, and the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church in the Early Ottoman Centuries, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 

2015, xv + 256 pages. ISBN 978-0-19-871789-8. 

The Ottoman millet System was a multifaceted phenomenon that can be approached 
from different angles: as a traditional Islamic institution or as ‘Byzance apres 
Byzance’, as an autonomous religious body or as a tool of Ottoman mle, as evidencing 
Ottoman religious tolerance or Ottoman religious discrimination, as a proto-national 
Organization promoting national independence or as a supra-ethnic ecumenical insti¬ 
tution. All approaches tend to suffer from a certain one-sidedness, while at the same 
time often contributing substantially to a better understanding of the phenomenon. 
The same fully applies to this remarkable monograph by Tom Papademetriou. 
According to Papademetriou, the Ottoman millet System was, in addition to 
everything eise, most of all a revenue source or an instrument of tax farming. 

The first chapter of the book revisits the investiture myth, challenging the received 
idea that the Ottomans ruled the Greek Orthodox millet through one singulär leader. 
The author holds that they worked effectively through the multiple leaders of the 
local Greek Orthodox communities. Especially during the first stages of the Turkic 
conquest in Anatolia, this practice, called istimälet (‘accommodation’), enabled local 
Church leaders to negotiate with the new rulers ad hoc regulations for their flock. 
Istimälet is explained more closely in chapter II. It also implied a considerable 
amount of flexibility and pragmatism of both the ecclesiastic and the Turkic, respec- 
tively Ottoman authorities. In the case of the bishops, it boiled down to disobedience 
to the Patriarchal centre; in the case of the beys to a ‘Creative’ interpretation of 
Islamic law. 

In chapters III and IV, Papademetriou convincingly argues that the Ottoman 
authorities dealt with the Church leaders as mültezim (tax farmers). Covering local 
expenses and the yearly assessment owed to the Patriarch in Constantinople, eccle- 
siastical taxation continued Byzantine practice. The Ottomans resolved the problem 
how to deal with ecclesiastical property without resorting to new forms of adminis- 
tration by using the timar (land tenure). Bishops and metropolitan bishops were 
considered as feudal lords receiving a timär-i medrepolid or a timär-i peskopoz 
respectively as a reward for their Cooperation. More or less the same System was 
applied to monasteries, following the practice introduced by the Byzantines in the 
late 14 th Century of turning monastic estates into pronoia. Eventually, the monastic 
timars were transformed into vakifs (pious holdings). 

Chapters V and VI offer more information on the documents of appointment 
{bereits), in which the property rights and fiscal obligations of the Church leaders 
were specified. It appears that these documents had as their main concern the fiscal 
relationship between the bishop or metropolitan and the Ottoman state. In a berät 
from 1483 the patriarch is explicitly described as a mültezim - tax farmer. The 
Patriarch himself was responsible for gathering taxes derived from all ecclesiastical 
revenues within the patriarchate. Conflicts between archbishops, metropolitan bish¬ 
ops and bishops claiming a particular episcopal see - that is the right to farm taxes 
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- were a rather frequent phenomenon. Significantly, these conflicts were settled by 
a local court or brought before the Divan, without any patriarchal representative 
being present, and the claimant’s right as bishop was identified not in religious 
terms, but in terms of right to collect the taxes. A berät (usually for three years) 
could be obtained by down payment and the promise of subsequent payments. Fol- 
lowing this transaction the bishop or metropolitan bishop was ‘elected’ according to 
canonical law. Claimants sought support for their rights bribing Ottoman officials, 
‘just as it were a salt works or a customs port’. Actually, the iltizam (tax farm) was 
assigned to the highest bidder. Greek Orthodox elites, commonly known as Phanar- 
iotes , played an important role as financiers and thus sustained the System. The sixth 
and last chapter focuses on one of these Orthodox Greek financiers, the notorious 
Michael Kantakouzenos or §eytanoglu (the Satan’s Son). 

Papademetriou convincingly shows that the Ottomans did not ‘do business’ only 
with the patriarch as the Greek Orthodox community’s leader ( ethnarch ), but fre- 
quently interfered in the Church’s ‘human resources’ policy on the local, episcopal 
level. They dealt with the Church as with a tax farm, thus integrating it even more 
tightly into the Ottoman governmental System, while also infecting it with Ottoman 

- though, to be sure, not only Ottoman - corrupt practices. Evidently, the Great 
Church was more than solely a tax farm, but the fiscal features Papademetriou 
draws the attention on, should be taken into account in any appreciation of the mil- 
let System. 

R. Detrez. 


D. Potter, Theodora. Actress, Empress, Saint , Oxford, Oxford University Press, 

2015, x + 277 pages. ISBN 978-0-19-974076-5. 

The empress Theodora is one of the more interesting characters from late antiq- 
uity, and one whose history has exerted a fascination on the modern mind. At a time 
when acting was disreputable, she rose above her background on the stage to marry 
the heir to the imperial throne, and become an independently powerful figure in the 
fields of both politics and religion. Here, her story is taken on by David Potter of 
the University of Michigan, who brings a considerable breadth of expertise to bear 
in this volume, having recently published the second edition of his history of the later 
Roman Empire with Routledge. The author carefully attempts to get behind the unre- 
liable sources such as Procopius’ vicious Secret History , although he is still willing 
to make use of it as useful evidence for the kind of gossip that people would have 
believed about the empress. When necessary, he is willing to dispense with Contem¬ 
porary Propaganda in favour of later sources that arguably preserve the most accurate 
accounts, including the Chronicle of John Malalas, the seventh-century Easter 
Chronicle , and the ninth-century Chronicle of Theophanes. However, he might have 
explained further why Malalas, for example, who is so rightly maligned for inaccu- 
racy in general, might be accurate on certain topics whose sources he was well versed 
in. The high points are the author’s detailed treatments of Theodora’s adult life prior 
to Justinian, and of the Nika Riots of A.D. 532, with both episodes given exception- 
ally clear and informative treatment. The author is, as usual, particularly skilled at 
analysing social structures and networks, as demonstrated in his discussion of eco¬ 
nomic inequality and the circus factions (pp. 73-74). He fills in many missing details 
in Theodora’s background with a discussion of other people and topics that shed light 
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on the actress-turned-empress. Although this necessitates a certain amount of specu- 
lation, it is usually to the benefit of the author’s portrait of Theodora, barring some 
less helpful examples drawn from the first Century (e.g., pp. 42-44). While the refer- 
ences reveal a broad foundation of scholarship, the book is written at a very accessi- 
ble level, similar to Robert Browning’s Justinian and Theodora (London, 1971, rev. 
ed. 1987), a useful work surprisingly absent from the bibliography. 

This is no mere dispassionate collection of facts and dates, but a smooth narrative 
related by a particularly engaging guide. However, for good or ill, much of the 
author himself comes through in the work, including an abundance of modern col- 
loquialisms, e.g., landowners’ estates patrolled by their ‘hit men’ (p. 72), recipients 
of papal letters included on ‘the pope’s mailing list’ (p. 86), and the costly Gothic 
War that would ‘hoover up’ men and money (p. 166). The author refreshingly avoids 
becoming mired in heavy theological discussion, although sometimes at the price of 
oversimplification. He reductively describes Arianism as a ‘catch-all label for people 
who, although Christian, were somewhat “different”’ (p. 19). Later, he defines Ari- 
ans simply as those that had ‘stressed Christ’s human aspect’ (p. 164), a glib sum- 
mary that makes all those opposed from any perspective sound thoroughly unrea- 
sonable. There is a brief foray into biblical studies, as the author informs readers 
that the Gospels provide ‘irreconcilable’ accounts of Christ’s birth (p. 162), appar- 
ently unaware that some scholars specialising in that field have heavily challenged 
the secondary-source authority he cites. Finally, although Oxford University Press 
has produced a handsome and generally well-edited volume, some minor mistakes 
of language slipped through, i.e., 6 the Rufinus’ (p. 79), ‘perished in a single day on 
Constantinople alone’ (p. 192). One hopes that Potter’s effort to maintain interest 
in such an iconic character will bear fruit, as it is a worthwhile contribution to the 
scholarly literature on Theodora, and one that should reach a wider audience. 

D. N. Greenwood. 


‘Ponr une poetique de Byzance ’. Hommage ä Vassilis Katsaros (Dossiers Byzantins , 
16), ed. par S. Efthymiadis, Ch. Messis, P. Odorico et I. Polemis, Paris, Centre 
d’etudes byzantines, neo-helleniques et sud-est europeennes, 2015, 320 pages. 
ISBN 2-9530655-8-9; ISSN 1637-8350. 

Dans la courte Preface (pp. 7-9), les editeurs rendent hommage ä V. Katsaros, 
esquissant ä grands traits les grandes etapes de ses recherches et insistant sur la 
qualite de son enseignement. Les contributions ä ce volume d’hommage entendent 
illustrer ce que les editeurs appellent la ‘nouvelle “poetique” de Byzance’ qui emer- 
gea dans les deux dernieres decennies du XX e s., gräce ä de nouveaux questionne- 
ments sur le monde byzantin, plus proches sans doute de la vie reelle, loin en tout 
cas des splendeurs habituelles. En voici les titres : P. A. Agapitos, Learning to Read 
and Weite a schedos: The Verse Dictionary of Par. gr. 400 (pp. 11-24 ; entend 
presenter un texte oublie relatif ä la schedographie ä l’epoque des Comnenes) ; 
I. Anagnostakis, Cold and Wine: On the Freezing ofWine and ofVases Broken hy 
Frost. Textual and Climatic Evidence (4 ,h -9 th c.) (pp. 25-45 ; etudie deux epi- 
grammes pour en tirer des conclusions sur une epoque-charniere qui a vu se renou- 
veler la carte europeenne du vin) ; Christine Angelidi, Icons in a Bottle: Maria 
Romaia and Other Stories (pp. 47-56 ; examine le motif de l’icöne jetee ä la mer 
qui reapparalt apres un laps de temps assez long, en partant de la decouverte en 
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octobre 2013 d’une icöne sur les cötes de Sochi) ; A. Angelou, Word and Deed: 
Types of Narrative in Kantakouzenos ’ Histories (pp. 57-73 ; poursuit ses enquetes 
anterieures sur la structure des Histoires de Cantacuzene) ; D. A. Christidis, Euri- 
pidea and Pseudo-Euripidea in Michael Gabras (pp. 75-83 ; illustre, avec le cas 
d’Euripide chez Michel Gabras, les difficultes auxquelles peut se trouver confronte 
le chercheur moderne qui s’occupe des citations des Classiques dans la litterature 
byzantine) ; Marie-Helene Congourdeau, Nicolas Cahasilas et Matthieu Cantacu¬ 
zene (pp. 85-98 ; revient sur le Panegyrique de Matthieu Cantacuzene par Nicolas 
Cabasilas et combat l’opinion negative exprimee ä son sujet par certains de ses 
devanciers aussi celebres que M. Jugie et P. Lemerle) ; Stavroula Constantinou, 
Rewriting Beauty and Youth in Female Martyr Legencls (pp. 99-112 ; part de la Vie 
et Passion de Fehronia (BHG 659) et analyse le motif de la belle et jeune chretienne 
persecutee ä cause de sa beaute) ; S. Efthymiadis, Une Hagiographie classicisante 
et son auteur : la Vie longue de sainte Thomais de Lesbos (BHG 2455) (pp. 113- 
131 ; prend l’exemple du dossier de sainte Thomais pour mettre en avant les choix 
des responsables des nombreuses reecritures de Vies de saints ä l’epoque des Pre¬ 
miers Paleologues) ; M. Kordosis, A-luo-han’s Dispatch to Fu-lin (= Rome) of 
Central Asia by Gaozong and the Connection with the Arab Defeat of 674-678 
(pp. 133-140 ; introduit le lecteur ä certaines ambiguites du vocabulaire chinois : 
Fu-lin et Fromo Kesaro designent-t-ils Byzance ou autre chose ? L’enquete se deve- 
loppe au tour de Pexamen d’une Stele du debut du VIII e s.) ; Eleonora Kountoura 
Galaki, Decoding Byzantine Churches on Naxos in the Early Palaiologan Period: 
Motivations and Inevitable Necessities (pp. 141-163 ; etudie la Situation de Naxos 
ä l’epoque de la IV e Croisade) ; P. Magdalino, Debunking Astrology in Twelf- 
th-Century Constantinople (pp. 165-175 ; presente trois textes contemporains ridi- 
culisant des astrologues ; le dernier de ces textes est un poeme edite ici pour la 
premiere fois, avec traduction anglaise) ; C. Paidas, An Unedited Discourse on the 
Ignorance of the Holy Scriptures by the Patriarch Kallistos I (pp. 177-186 ; donne 
l’edition d’une homelie inedite du patriarche Callixte I er , avec apparat critique et 
apparat des sources) ; G. Papagiannis, KpiziKsg napazijpqosig azig smozoXßg zod 
Mixar/7 Xcoviäzr/ (pp. 187-204 ; liste une serie de critiques concernant l’edition des 
lettres de Michel Choniatis par F. Kolovou (CFHB 41)) ; I. Polemis, Neoplatonic 
and Hesychastic Elements in the Early Teaching of Gregorios Palamas on the Union 
of Man with Gocl: The Life of St. Peter the Athonite (pp. 205-221 ; montre que 
l’influence de Plotin sur les ceuvres de Gregoire Palamas est visible dans sa Vie de 
S. Pierre l Athonite) ; A. Rhoby, ‘When the year run through six times of thou- 
sands ...’. The Date in (Inscriptional) Byzantine Epigrams (pp. 223-242 ; indique 
que, ä Pinstar de colophons de manuscrits, des inscriptions byzantines epigramma- 
tiques peuvent reserver quelques vers ä l’expression de la date de leur realisation ; 
une liste de dix-neuf epigrammes de ce genre clöture l’article) ; Helen G. Saradi, 
The Streets in the Byzantine Literary Sources: Changing Perceptions and Evolving 
Social Models (4 ,h -10 ,h c.) (pp. 243-272 ; cherche dans les sources le temoignage 
des changements visibles dans la culture urbaine de Tempire byzantin) ; Ch. Sime- 
lidis, Lustrous Verse or Expansive Prose? The Anonymous Chapters in Parisinus 
gr. 2750A and Vaticanus gr. 1898 (pp. 273-294 ; etudie une ceuvre partiellement 
conservee dans deux manuscrits, qui presente la particularite de meler prose et poe- 
sie) ; Maria Tziatzi-Papagianni, Bemerkungen zum Kontakion ‘ Ei g zöv so/rjKÖza 
zöv 7syecbva zcov öaipövcov’ des Romanos Melodos (pp. 295-311 ; fournit un com- 
mentaire analytique sur un Kontakion). 
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Les diverses contributions se suivent en fonction de 1’ordre alphabetique du nom 
de leurs auteurs, et n’ont pas fait l’objet de regroupements thematiques. C’est peut- 
etre un peu dommage, sans etre choquant dans un volume d’hommage. 

Veronique S omers. 


Jessica Priestley, Herodotus and Hellenistic Culture. Literary Studies in the Recep- 

tion of the Histories, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2014, xn + 274 pages. 

ISBN 978-0-19-965309-6 . 

Deila fortuna di Erodoto nella storia della storiografia si sono giä occupati alcuni 
studiosi: tra questi, si possono ricordare le ormai classiche pubblicazioni di Arnaldo 
Momigliano e Oswyn Murray (A. Momigliano (1958) ‘The Place of Herodotus in 
the History of Historiography’. History 43, pp. 1-13; O. Murray (1972) ‘Herodotus 
and Hellenistic Culture’. Classical Quarterly 22, pp. 200-213). II bei volume di 
Jessica Priestley si colloca sulla scia di questi lavori, portando avanti i loro sugge- 
rimenti e sviluppando interessanti prospettive. Come la stessa autrice annota nell7/?- 
troduction (pp. 1-17), il suo Studio draws attention to weiters not usually categorized 
as ‘historians ’ in Order to broaden our perspectives on Herodotus ’ cultural impor- 
tance (p. 14). Questo focus piü ampio e uno dei punti di forza del libro, ciö che lo 
rende un punto di partenza ideale per ulteriori ricerche. 

II primo capitolo dell’opera, Biographical Traditions (pp. 19-50), analizza le 
diverse tradizioni biografiche relative ad Erodoto. Le dubbie (e spesso contrastanti) 
informazioni che queste tradizioni hanno tramandato rischiano di essere scarsamente 
utili per una ricostruzione affidabile della vita dello storico. Tuttavia, esse possono 
risultare degli strumenti preziosi per rintracciare la ricezione delT Opera erodotea 
nelle diverse comunitä del mondo greco. II collegamento entusiasta tra lo storico di 
Alicarnasso e la colonia di Turi, cosi come la sua presunta ostilitä nei confronti di 
Tebe o Corinto, forniscono infatti degli indizi su come questi centri si rapportassero 
con le Storie erodotee, soprattutto con la rappresentazione che Erodoto aveva dato 
di essi. Un approccio di questo genere alle biografie erodotee apre orizzonti interes¬ 
santi. L’analisi della presunta onorificenza conferita allo storico dagli Ateniesi ne e 
un esempio (pp. 44-49), cosi come il riferimento ai tolemaidi (pp. 34-42). 

II secondo capitolo, The Great and the Marvellous (pp. 51-108), esamina la pre- 
senza del meraviglioso in Erodoto e la sua evoluzione negli autori successivi. Le 
prime pagine si concentrano sul concetto di thoma (‘meraviglioso’), evidenziando 
quella che l’autrice definisce rhetoric ofwonder (p. 56): una costruzione letteraria 
realizzata attraverso una serie di soluzioni testuali, come l’uso frequente di compa- 
rativi o superlativi, 1’inserimento di misure precise o il ricorso continuo ai verbs of 
vision. Dopo un sintetico esame della costruzione del meraviglioso in Tucidide ed 
Aristotele (pp. 61-75), per chi scrive si e rivelato decisamente interessante il riferi¬ 
mento alla paradossografia (pp. 75-87), ambiguo genere letterario (se di genere si 
puö parlare!) dell’etä ellenistica e romana. Affascinante, seppur meno cogente per 
certi aspetti, e la riflessione sulle sette meraviglie del mondo antico e sull’influenza 
erodotea nella costituzione del loro canone (pp. 87-99). 

Il terzo capitolo, Herodotus and Hellenistic Geographies (pp. 109-156), costitu- 
isce una delle sezioni piü brillanti del libro. Esso affronta infatti uno degli aspetti 
piü innovativi e travolgenti dell’etä ellenistica, l’ampliamento degli orizzonti geo- 
grafici. Come altri studi hanno giä dimostrato in passato (cito come esempio - ma 
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se potrebbero fare molti altri - lo Studio di Andrea Zambrini sul corpus frammen- 
tario di Megastene (‘Gli Indikä di Megastene (I)’. Annali della Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa. Classe di Lettere e Filosofia 12.1 (1982), pp. 71-149; ‘Gli Indikä 
di Megastene (II)’. Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa. Classe di Lettere 
e Filosofia 15.3 (1985), pp. 781-853), Fimprovviso allargamento del mondo greco 
causato dalla spedizione di Alessandro e stato affrontato e (mi si passi Fespressione) 
‘digerito’ dagli autori ellenistici attraverso le fonti di etä arcaica e classica. Vale la 
pena ricordare, ad esempio, il Nearco di Murray, presentato a navigare l’Indo con 
Erodoto in mano. Per dimostrare l’influenza del Pater Historiae in questa fase di 
scoperte, la Priestley prende in esame due dibattiti che hanno coinvolto Yintelli- 
gentia ellenistica: quello su Iperborei e Ipernoti, mitiche popolazioni del nord e sud 
del mondo, e quello sulle fonti del Nilo (pp. 111-137). La trattazione mostra chia- 
ramente come il dettato dello storico di Alicarnasso, seppur adattato al nuovo lessico 
e alla diversa visione teorica del mondo, rimanga un punto di riferimento fondamen- 
tale. La seconda parte del capitolo e dedicata invece all’esame delFinfluenza erodo- 
tea nelle opere di Ecateo di Abdera (pp. 138-144) e Apollonio Rodio (pp. 144-155). 
Un aspetto particolarmente interessante che emerge da questo capitolo riguarda la 
polemica che gli autori ellenistici costruiscono contro Fingombrante precursore: una 
polemica che, a tratti, estremizza e altera le notizie riportate dalle Storie , trasfor- 
mando Fopera di Erodoto in un facile bersaglio e in un comodo termine di paragone. 

Il quarto capitolo, The Persian Wars: New Versions and New Contexts (pp. 157- 
186), prende in esame il fattore che, forse piü degli altri, ha garantito la popolaritä 
e la sopravvivenza delle Storie erodotee: il tema. Se non c’e bisogno di spiegare 
come, nel mondo greco di etä classica, le guerre Persiane abbiano goduto di un’im- 
portanza considerevole, vale tuttavia la pena di evidenziare, insieme all’autrice, 
come la loro centralitä nella costruzione di una memoria culturale collettiva si sia 
mantenuta anche nelle turbolenze del mondo ellenistico. Il capitolo offre parecchi 
spunti interessanti: dalFanalisi delle influenze erodotee nell’opera di Timeo 
(pp. 162-169), allo Studio di quelle presenti nt\YAlessandra di Licofrone (pp. 179- 
185). Particolarmente degno di nota e Fesame della rilettura delle Storie in occa- 
sione delFinvasione gallica del 279 a.C. (pp. 158-162). Esso allarga infatti il campo 
d’influenza del capolavoro erodoteo, che, da un piano puramente letterario, assurge 
a strumento di Propaganda e di azione politica. 

Il quinto e ultimo capitolo, The Prose Homer of History (pp. 187-222), si rifä ad 
una tendenza tipica della critica ellenistica, quella cioe di trovare, per ogni genere 
letterario, un ‘Omero’, una figura fondante. L’analisi dei rapporti tra Fopera erodotea 
e gli eruditi alessandrini e al centro della trattazione. Particolarmente interessante e la 
sezione dedicata al dibattito ellenistico sui rapporti tra prosa e poesia, una discussione 
che ha coinvolto anche Erodoto e il suo Stile (pp. 195-209). Altrettanto brillanti le 
pagine dedicate alle ‘menzogne’ di Erodoto, tema caro a Plutarco e a molti altri dopo 
di lui (pp. 209-219). L’autrice mostra come Fapproccio dei vari autori alle sezioni 
meno realistiche delle Storie sia stato influenzato dalle loro diverse idee sulla ricerca 
storica. Partendo da questo presupposto, e chiaro che la posizione di Erodoto e della 
sua «reliability» e stata sempre in movimento, oscillando tra accuse avvelenate e 
giustificazioni condiscendenti: un’ambiguitä che riflette il giudizio degli eruditi elle¬ 
nistici e imperiali su certe sezioni dei poemi omerici. 

Dopo un breve epilogo (pp. 221-222), conclude Fopera un’appendice sul com- 
mentario erodoteo di Aristarco (pp. 223-229). 


L. Focanti. 
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Riflessi metropolitani liturgici, agiografici, paleografici, artistici nelVItalia merid- 
ionale. Atti della giornata di studi presso il Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 18 mag- 
gio 2010, ed. par V. Ruggieri, L. Pieralli et G. Rigotti ( Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 296), Rome, Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2014, 195 pages; illustre. 
ISBN 978-88-7210-389-0; ISSN 1590-7449. 

The book under review is the result of a one-day Conference held in Rome, at the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute, on the 18 th of May 2010, and is composed of seven 
contributions, mostly written by Italian scholars. The influence of Constantinopoli- 
tan peculiarities on Southern Italian culture is explored from a variety of points of 
view. This interdisciplinary approach involves the study of liturgy, codicology and 
palaeography, history of art and hagiography. 

In their very brief Introduction (pp. 7-9), V. Ruggieri, L. Pieralli and G. Rigotti, 
editors of the volume, summarize the content of each chapter and state that the aim of the 
book is to provide some new insights into a well-known field of investigation, the rela- 
tionship between Constantinople and the Byzantine province of Italy. However, they do 
not provide a broader theoretical frame to connect the single contributions to each other. 
The impression of the lack of a unitary scope becomes stronger if one looks at the general 
stmcture of the book, which does not have either any index or a general bibliography. 

M. Berger, in his chapter on Uinfluence de la liturgie et des commentaires mys- 
tagogiques sur les programmes iconographiques byzantins de Terre cVOtrante 
(XII e -XV e siecles) (pp. 11-35), analyzes the impact of liturgical themes on the icono- 
graphic patterns of some artistic representations in Southern Italy, especially in 
Apulia. Berger presents a rieh selection of paintings and the relevant textual paral- 
lels taken from hymns and other liturgical texts and concludes that the specific 
character of Byzantine culture is kept also in this provincial area. 

Giovanna Rita Bellini is the author of the (very short) second chapter, II castrum 
Suji (pp. 47-62). She presents the archaeological evidence of the site in Lazio and 
mentions a remarkable number of fragments of frescos, found some ten years ago 
on the walls of this castrum, which originally belonged to a chapel. Although these 
paintings have severely been damaged, their sacral content is still visible and their 
destruction can be dated to the earthquake of 1120. 

The same castrum and its artistic value are also the topic of the third chapter, 
Frammenti di intonaci clipinti da Suio (Castelforte, Latina) (pp. 63-102), by Ales- 
sandra Acconci. The author is well acquainted with the history of the castle and 
frames some chronological information within a broader context. The same frag¬ 
ments of paintings mentioned by Bellini are the core of Acconci’ s paper. The 
author refers to the poor Status of the frescos due to the same earthquake (which she 
dates to 1117!) but is able to depict in a very precise and skilful way all the main 
elements of the paintings. The stylistic features are very similar to the Cassino’s 
ones and are compared to Byzantine colours and motifs. 

In the fourth chapter, Su alcuni codici 1 ad omega paraphe’ tra scrittura di Ros- 
sano e scrittura di Reggio (pp. 103-134), M. D’Agostino gives a brilliant example 
of how a palaeographical analysis can be meaningful to get a clearer view of the 
relationship between Constantinople and the Greek-speaking communities based in 
Italy. D’Agostino focuses on twelve manuscripts preserved in some Italian libraries 
and written in ‘ omega paraphe’ handwriting, which are closely related to the Ross- 
ano style manuscripts (often compared to the Constantinopolitan Perlschrift). He 
devotes a significant part of his paper to a full codicological description of the 
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selected Codices. The second part of the chapter shows that the illuminations and 
ornamental elements of the ‘ omega paraphe’ manuscripts are homogeneous and that 
the palaeographical features of the hands who wrote them are very similar as well. 

The fifth paper is entitled Riflessi di Costantinopoli nei documenti dell’Italia 
meridionale (secc . X-XII) (pp. 135-147), by Paola Degni. Degni offers an overview 
of the documentary handwritings in Southern Italy. Her essay is complimentary to 
D’Agostino’s one and focuses on the handwritings produced for private use and 
public administration during the middle Byzantine period. Her analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the documentary handwritings in Southern Italy are strongly influ- 
enced by the Constantinopolitan ones until the middle of the 12 th c. Afterwards Latin 
influence becomes predominant and the number of Greek documents decreases. 

Anna Gaspari’s paper is entitled Innografia liturgica greca di Terra d’Otranto: 
non solo riflessi costantinopolitani (pp. 149-171). The author moves from the Obser¬ 
vation that Southern Italian liturgy is mostly a faithful reproduction of the Constan¬ 
tinopolitan one. Therefore, it is more interesting to find out some elements of orig- 
inality than to confirm the dependence of the provincial culture on the Byzantine 
rites. Gaspari scrutinizes two manuscripts produced and still preserved in Apulia 
and discovers that some saints of Western origin were worshipped in Greek liturgy, 
namely Saint Francis of Assisi and Saint Mary of the Snows. 

The last paper of the book is Riflessi metropolitani nel monachesimo greco delTha¬ 
lia bizantina e normanna (pp. 173-195), by E. Morini. The core of the essay is the 
analysis of Stoudite influence on Italian monasticism. Grounding his study on a con- 
siderable number of sources, Morini emphasizes that monks of Greek-speaking mon- 
asteries in Italy base their life on hesychia and at the same time practice forms of 
coenobitism, as their equivalent in Constantinople, but with some local peculiarities. 

Thanks to the variety of disciplines and topics explored by the scholars who 
contributed to the book, it will be useful to readers with different backgrounds and 
interests. The pictures that accompany some of the chapters add an extra value to 
the understanding of the papers and are duly referred to in the relevant pages. As 
already mentioned, a more substantial introduction could have made the volume a 
reference book for the study of the influence of Constantinopolitan elements on 
Southern Italian culture and the editors could have provided the readers with the link 
between the essays. All in all, this book is a valuable bibliographical reference for 
anyone who needs information on some specific aspects of Byzantine culture. 

Rachele Ricceri. 


R Sarris, Byzantium: A Very Short Introduction, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 

2015, xx + 142 pages. ISBN 978-0-19-923611-4. 

In this Very Short Introduction , Peter Sarris introduces the reader to Byzantium 
in eight chapters. Rather than being chronologically ordered, the chapters are the- 
matic in nature: after making some introductory remarks on Byzantine society in 
the first chapter, the author goes into the geography, history, architecture and pop- 
ulation of Byzantium’s famous Capital, Constantinople, in the second chapter. The 
third chapter deals with Byzantine history, especially the Byzantine emperors, and 
the relationship between Byzantium and its neighbouring States. This topic is further 
elaborated in the fourth chapter, where Sarris treats Byzantium’s encounters with 
Islam, and the fifth, where he goes into a number of ‘strategies for survival’ from 
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different time periods, such as conversion, adaptation, and diplomacy. In the sixth 
chapter, Sarris discusses a number of cultural issues: literary culture, iconography, 
architectural and artistic developments. The seventh and final chapter deals with the 
end of the empire, the first Step of which was the Crusaders’ sack of Constantinople 
in 1204. In sum, this Very Short Introduction offers a brief, but stimulating account 
of Byzantium, inciting its reader towards further engagement with the topic. 

K. B ENTEIN. 


The Christian Heritage of Kosovo and Metohija: The Historical and Spiritual 

Heartland of the Serhian People , ed. par M. Vasiljevic, Los Angeles (CA), 

Sebastian Press, 2015, 1007 pages; illustre. ISBN 978-1-936773-18-3. 

Bishop Maxim Vasiljevic, assisted by his editorial board, has created a treasure 
house of Serbian art. From the fresco depicting the Holy Trinity (Abraham’s hospitality) 
found on the east wall of the Gracanica monastery church to the fascinating but disturb- 
ing wall painting of Judas’ kiss from the Church of the Holy Apostles at Pec, this vol- 
ume of more than 1000 pages will dazzle the eyes of both Professional scholars and 
casual readers. In my own career as a Byzantinist, until I examined these illustrations, 
I had never comprehended how extraordinary are the frescos from the many churches 
of Kosovo and Metohija built and decorated during the golden age of the Nemanjic 
dynasty. The richness of these reproductions and their number (800 illustrations and 
almost all in vivid colour) make this volume an indispensable addition in any library 
devoted to Byzantine and medieval art as well as a splendid book for the coffee table. 

This extraordinary volume, however, is not a study in Serbian art history. Rather, 
it is a collection of 116 separate entries, arranged in eight sections, all seeking to 
demonstrate how the Serbian Christian heritage has been firmly rooted in Kosovo 
for centuries. Many of these entries are academic articles, originally published in 
Serbian, and reproduced here in English translation. Others are articles written spe- 
cifically for this volume while still others are English versions of famous Serbian 
poems. One entry is an article written in 1916 by G. K. Chesterton for the Daily 
News, published in London. Here Chesterton eloquently justified Britain’s decision 
to go to war against Austria and Germany on behalf of Christian Serbia. 

For Byzantinists the first three sections are the relevant ones. Section I deals with 
the history of the Nemanjic dynasty which ruled Serbia during the 13 th and 14 th cen¬ 
turies when most of the churches in Kosovo and Metohija were built and decorated. 
In this section there are entries describing the four renowned churches of Decani, 
Gracanica, Ljevisa, and Pec, all four of which are still intact, as well as many other 
smaller churches. 

Sections II and III consist of entries on the political and military events surround- 
ing the defining event in Serbian history, the Christian kingdom’s defeat by the 
Muslim Turks at the Battle of Kosovo in 1389, a defeat that ultimately enabled the 
Turks to absorb the Serbians into their burgeoning Ottoman Empire. Because both 
Lazar, Serbia’s last king, and the Ottoman sultan Murat died on the Kosovo battle- 
field, this military engagement took on epic Status in the national consciousness of 
Orthodox Serbia. The author of one entry compared the stories of loyalty and 
betrayal surrounding the Kosovo legend to the themes of Homer’s Iliad. 

What makes this volume fascinating but challenging to use is that not all the illus¬ 
trations are arranged according to the monuments which they adorn. As one would 
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expect, many illustrations of the frescos from the Patriarchate of Pec accompany the 
article by G. Subotic about the four churches which make up this structure 
(pp. 69-106), but reproductions of other frescos from these same four churches accom¬ 
pany other entries. For example, the spectacular fresco depicting Judas’ betrayal of 
Christ illustrates G. K. Chesterton’s entry to reflect Austria’s betrayal of Christian 
Serbia in 1914. Finding all the frescos from Pec requires a careful perusal of the entire 
volume, but given the stunning photographs, such a search is pure joy. 

T. Miller. 


The Jewish-Greek Tradition in Antiquity and the Byzantine Empire , ed. par J. K. Aitken 

et J. Carleton Paget, New York, Cambridge University Press, 2014, 359 pages. 

ISBN 978-1-107-00163-3. 

Les dix-sept contributions qui suivent VIntroduction sont reparties en quatre sec- 
tions : histoire, historiographie, Bible et langue grecques, culture (la derniere section 
etant de loin la plus fournie, puisqu’elle compte huit contributions, contre deux, 
trois, ou quatre pour les autres). 

La Preface d’Arnos Oz (pp. xi-xii) rend hommage aux qualites, essentiellement 
mais pas seulement, de traducteur d’hebreu en anglais de Nicholas De Lange, dont 
une photographie est donnee en tete de l’ouvrage. 

Cet eloge est ensuite relaye dans VIntroduction (pp. 1-11) par les deux editeurs, 
qui lui dedient ce recueil. Ils retracent l’interet dont il a fait preuve tout au long de 
sa carriere, souvent comme pionnier, pour le theme de Fouvrage, qu’ils definissent 
comme suit : The term Jewish-Greek Tradition ’ recognizes the continuity of a 
Greek-speaking Jewish world and a Greek literary engagement among Jews (p. 1), 
qui commence avec la traduction grecque du Pentateuque au IIP s. aCn., et se pour- 
suit sous PEmpire byzantin (et meme au-delä). 

Les differentes contributions, dues ä des collegues et amis du dedicataire, veulent 
embrasser la globalite de son champ d’investigation, dans toute sa diversite, depuis 
les origines de la Bible grecque jusqu’ä quelques palimpsestes de la Genizah du 
Caire. Les editeurs considerent ces contributions comme des ‘chapitres’ ; cependant, 
si les quatre parties rassemblent effectivement des articles qui touchent au meme 
domaine, on ne peut pas parier de plan d’ensemble, qui indiquerait une progression 
dans le developpement. 

Apres une liste des publications de N. De Lange (pp. 300-308), cet interessant 
recueil se clöture sur des index bien utiles (pp. 349-359) et sur une riche bibliogra- 
phie (pp. 309-348). 

Veronique S omers. 


S. Trovato, Antieroe dai molti volti: Giuliano TApostata nel Medioevo hizantino (Lihri 
e hihlioteche , 34), Udine, Forum, 2014, xn + 526 pages. ISBN 978-88-8420-778-4. 

This is a study of the Byzantine tradition on Julian the Apostate. It is richly doc- 
umented, if methodologically conservative. Besides discussing a wealth of material, 
unearthing some of it for the first time, it shows that three interrelated images of 
Julian circulated in Byzantium: Julian as an emperor, author and persecutor. The 
first two counterbalanced the generally negative perception produced by the third. 
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The book is divided into three parts. The first is a miscellany of three studies of 
specific aspects of Julian’s reception: the accusation of imitatio Iuliani , the overrid- 
ing inlluence of Gregory of Nazianzen on later Byzantine perceptions of Julian, and 
the reception of Julian as an author. The second part analyses Byzantine hagiogra- 
phy, discussing most of the major hagiographical texts. Noteworthy is an analysis 
of the synaxarion of Constantinople and of two menologia. The third part analyses 
Julian in Byzantine chronicles. Particularly innovative here is the analysis of the 
Epitome of Church histories (7 th c.), noting the strong influence of Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus on the representation of Julian in Theodore Lector, the source of the Epit¬ 
ome. This leads to a more negative picture than when Theodore would have relied 
primarily on Socrates or Sozomen. A rieh bibliography and a somewhat abortive 
index (of authors only) conclude the book. 

The book is a major Step forward for those interested in the image of Julian, offer- 
ing all the Byzantine material in a single tome. As regards the level of analysis, 
however, Trovato could have done much more. The general thesis is, unsurprisingly, 
that the image of Julian is usually negative and far removed from reality and that we 
see a progressive ‘mythologisation’ over time. The other major internst is the identi- 
fication of the sources used by the various authors. Rather than lamenting the negative 
tendency and fantasy in Byzantine accounts, it would have been more fruitful to Start 
out from the fact that every society has its enemies and idols, often drawn from his- 
tory, and then to study how such representations develop and change in different 
historical contexts. Julian obviously was one of the imperial ‘demons’ of the Byzantine 
imaginaire. Rather than stating this fact over and over again, it would have been more 
rewarding to ask what particular purpose a text had with its particular representation 
of Julian and if we can see distinct Julians in particular periods or texts. This should, 
in addition, be done within the context of other positive and negative images that 
populated the Byzantine mind (Diocletian and Constantine being obvious candidates). 
In other words, what does an image of Julian mean at a given moment of Byzantine 
history? Similarly, it would have been more fruitful to analyse a few Lives of martyrs 
in extenso to understand them as narratives in their own right rather than conveyers 
of cliches. There are many instances in the book where the author offers interesting 
remarks and insights, which would be the starting point for such an approach. His fine 
analyses of Theodoret of Antioch (141-149) and of Artemius and Eusignius (199-239) 
are cases in point. In the third part on historiography, one would have liked to see 
more reflection on the role attributed to Julian in the course of history: is he just a 
blip, a demon of the past, or the image of a realistic threat to a Christian polity? 

In sum, this is a useful work that offers unmatched access to the Byzantine recep¬ 
tion of Julian and to previous scholarship. It brings new material to our knowledge 
and regularly offers fine analyses of individual texts. But the book also shows the 
limitations of the catalogue-like approach inherited from earlier scholarship, as it 
only occasionally broaches the crucial question: what does this all mean? 

R Van Nuffelen. 


P. Yannopoulos, Msyakcb (761-pszä to 818). Hayvorjpsvrj ßv^avTivrj oo'ia. IozopiKrj 
ßioypatpia, Thessalonique, YxapotAriq, 2014, 208 pages. ISBN 978-960-9533-76-8. 

[I] L’ouvrage est consacre ä la vie de Megalo, ‘une sainte ignoree’, dont la biographie 
est difficile ä reconstruire, THistoire ayant quasiment perdu jusqu’ä son Souvenir. 
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Issue d’une famille patricienne en vue du VHP s., eile epouse ä 16 ans, dans un 
mariage de convenance, le rejeton d’une autre famille bien en cour, qui devait devenir 
celebre pour deux raisons : sa resistance (gonflee par les Studites) ä l’iconoclasme, et 
la Chronique qui porte son nom. L’A. a reconstitue dans un ouvrage recent la vie de 
ce Theophane ( Theophane de Sigriani le confesseur (759-818). Un heros orthodoxe 
du second iconoclasme , Bruxelles, 2013), et s’est interesse dans la foulee ä Megalo. 

Cerner la vie du fameux Theophane a demande une enquete approfondie, une 
analyse minutieuse des sources, et une connaissance sans faille de l’epoque pour 
interpreter et mettre ensemble les elements ainsi identifies. Ce qu’on peut dire de 
Megalo releve de la meme methode, et essentiellement des memes sources ; celles-ci 
sont peu loquaces ä son sujet ; car ä partir du moment oü Theophane a ete compte 
au rang des saints, le simple fait qu’il ait ete marie s’est avere fort derangeant, et a 
bien failli disparaitre des sources. Attire par la vie contemplative, Theophane se 
separa de son epouse des qu’il fut libre de le faire, c’est-ä-dire apres la mort de leurs 
parents ; Megalo ne semble pas avoir emis d’objection, et etre egalement entree en 
religion ; mais eile a suivi son ex-epoux incognito dans ses peregrinations : eile 
n’est jamais loin de lui, ä son insu ; mais une fois qu’il est mort et devenu celebre, 
eile disparait dans l’oubli, entre 818 et 822. 

En consacrant ces pages ä cette figure oubliee, TA. lui rend un hommage merite. 
II nous rappelle aussi que, s’il ne faut pas toujours prendre au pied de la lettre les 
recits hagiographiques, ils contiennent generalement une part de verite qui, pour en 
etre extraite, demande doigte et competence ; et, d’autre part, que les anonymes dont 
les annales de l’Histoire n’ont pas (ou peu) garde la trace nous permettent d’appre- 
hender de fagon parfois bien plus concrete la societe byzantine que les grandes 
figures dont le nom est reste. 

A la fin de Touvrage, le lecteur trouvera deux resumes de cette vie rocambo- 
lesque, en frangais et en anglais. 

Veronique S omers. 

[II] En 2013 parut ä Bruxelles le livre de P. Yannopoulos, Theophane de Sigriani 
le confesseur (759-818). Un heros orthodoxe du second iconoclasme (Collection 
Histoire , 5), Bruxelles, Editions Safran, 2013, 328 pages (ISBN 978-2-87457-066- 
7), dont la premiere partie est consacree ä la biographie detaillee de Theophane. II 
y est note que Theophane a regu pour epouse Megalo, fille du patrice Leon. Le livre 
presente ici est, d’une certaine maniere, un prolongement de cette biographie, puis- 
que TA. y etudie les sources parlant de Theophane pour etablir la biographie de son 
epouse. 

Megalo est nee ä Constantinople en 761. A Tage de huit ans eile est promise ä 
Theophane ; lern* mariage eut lieu 777/778, peu avant la mort de Leon, tandis que 
les parents de Theophane etaient dejä morts. La vie conjugale n’etait pas longue. En 
780 Theophane obtint l’autorisation de l’imperatrice Irene d’entrer au couvent ä 
condition que Megalo regoit aussi l’habit monastique. C’est ainsi qu’elle se trouva, 
malgre eile, cloitree au monastere de Eile du Prince. N’ayant pas d’autres choix, 
Megalo embrassa pleinement 1’ideal monastique en depassant ses collegues dans la 
voie ascetique, tandis que Theophane ä ce meme moment n’etait qu’un moine 
inconnu. Peut-etre ä cause de cela eile a decide de devenir la mauvaise conscience 
de son ex epoux : eile est partie pour 1 ’ile de Calonymos, oü s’etait installe 
Theophane, et puis ä Bithynie oü Theophane s’etait etabli vers 786/787 en y 
construisant le monastere de Megalos Agros. 
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Theophane arrete apres la relance du second iconoclasme est mort ä Samothrace 
le 12 mars 818. Megalo ecrivit ä Theodore Studite, lui aussi en exil, pour lui 
apprendre la fin de son ami. Theodore lui a repondu par une lettre chaleureuse oü il 
exprime aussi son admiration pour la ferntete de Megalo dans la foi. C’est la der- 
niere information la concernant. Elle doit etre morte avant 822, car Theodore Studite 
dans son Panegyrique , prononce le jour de Päques 822 lors de la translation des 
restes de Theophane ä son monastere, parle d’elle en utilisant des formes gramma- 
ticales indiquant le passe. Malgre quelques tentatives, surtout par les Studites, pour 
etre canonisee, la memoire de Megalo est oubliee peut-etre ä cause de la celebrite 
de son epoux qui a reuni sur lui toute Tattention de l’Eglise. 

L’etude est assortie de trois annexes, articles de TA. traduits par lui-meme en 
grec, puisque les originaux avaient paru en frangais, notamment : 1) Les destina- 
taires de la lettre ‘Aux moniales ’ de Theodore Studite , paru dans Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift , 100.2 (2007), pp. 819-822), 2) Les sources orales de la hiographie de 
Theophane le Confesseur , paru dans Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik , 
58 (2008), pp. 217-222, et 3) Un desaccord des biographes de Theophane le Confes¬ 
seur au sujet de son epouse Megalo , paru dans BvCavrivög Aöpog, 19-21 (2011- 
2013), pp. 393-402. II s’agit d’etudes partielles qui traitent certaines questions par- 
ticulieres concernant Megalo. En outre Touvrage est complete par les tables 
habituelles : bibliographie et index. 

S. Spyridakos. 


J. L. Zecher, The Pole of Death in the Ladder of Divine Ascent and the Greek 

Ascetic Tradition , Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2015, xix + 252 pages. ISBN 

978-0-19-872494-0. 

The Ladder , a spiritual masterpiece written by John Climacus (henceforth Clima- 
cus), consists of thirty rungs. These are virtues by which one can ascend to heaven. 
In his book, Zecher opens and ends with the role of death in the Ladder. The cen¬ 
tral part, however, is devoted to the ascetic tradition, which precedes and influences 
Climacus. Zecher perceives the Ladder as a tapestry woven out of different threads, 
shaping its own story, based on tradition. In particular, he States that the engagement 
with death is the organizing principle of the Ladder. This is a new and refreshing 
approach to one of the most populär works of Byzantine spirituality. 

Ch. 1 opens with an introduction to Climacus as a historical person. Concerning 
the problematic date of Climacus, Zecher suggests a wide ränge between 579 and 
659 AD. The author also examines the structure of the Ladder , an issue on which 
there is no clear scholarly communis opinio. He compares the hypothesis of a bipar¬ 
tite to that of a tripartite structure. Zecher adds to this discussion that both structures 
work at the same time and that we should, most of all, look at the unity in the 
Ladder. All rungs are part of the same work and Climacus’ obscurity serves a didac- 
tic purpose. Zecher affirms that the Ladder is rather a shape than a System; Clima¬ 
cus indeed did not conceive his spiritual guide as a ready-made manual for a carefree 
ascent. The gaps between the rungs are left open; Zecher fills them with the 
encounter of death: ‘Death runs like a grain of wood through the whole Ladder ’ 
(p. 51). He is, however, aware that the 6 th rung is specifically entitled ‘Memory of 
death’. For the author, there seems to be no contradiction in death being spread over 
the entire Ladder , and appearing as the theme of one specific rung at the same time. 
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Zecher correctly States that ‘the memory of death is interconnected with numerous 
other virtues’ (p. 51). This could, however, make a reader of this book by Zecher 
suspicious: if all virtues are interrelated, why then perceive the memory of death as 
the pivotal axis of the Ladcler ? In the following chapters, the author takes his time 
to explain. 

Zecher takes almost 130 pages and four chapters to establish his acquaintance 
with the ascetic tradition. Ch. 2 discusses biblical vocabulary on death, focusing on 
two aspects of death: mortality and judgement. Also the spiritual exercises of Greek 
philosophy are briefly discussed. Ch. 3 comments upon the Vita Antonii. Several 
topics are examined there: the role of the memory of death and the concepts of 
‘daily dying’ and ‘ascent’, as a link between life and death. Ch. 4 concerns the 
Desert Fathers, for whom death is a constant companion. A dialectical unity between 
fear and hope regarding the judgment is essential to keep the monk away from sin 
and to spur him to virtue. From the diverse Desert Fathers, one monk in particular 
is important for Climacus: Abba Poemen, who developed the way of tears and 
repentance. Also freely chosen obedience of a disciple towards his teacher is stressed 
by Zecher. Ch. 5 presents the Gazan Fathers. Their reading of the Desert Fathers 
will be determinant for Climacus, their idea of death as the imitation of Christ will 
become central in his spirituality. Furthermore, Zecher stresses that the Gazan 
Fathers were the first to define death as normative for the ascetic spirituality. For 
Barsanuphius, endurance until death is a crucial virtue. Death is the natural bound- 
ary of ascetic progress. The monk lives as if he was already dead, because he has 
cut off his individual will. This individual will is equal to the will of the Devil; the 
will of the abbot is the will of God. In ch. 6 Zecher returns to Climacus and on how 
he is embedded in the tradition. The author States that Climacus also transcends 
tradition. Climacus takes the renovation of the human being, following the example 
of Christ, as the essence of monastic identity. He goes further than the Gazan 
Fathers, not only by focusing on the obedience, but also on sin, repentance and 
failure. Climacus is often obscure, and the paradox is one of his favourite means of 
expression. For him tears bring joy, the living corpse is blessed, and the imitation 
of Christ allows for failure, since ‘to remain sinless’, Climacus says, ‘is to never see 
death’ (p. 219). Zecher is fond of paradoxes too, concluding his book by stating 
that Climacus provides a Tadically original vision of Christian identity that is new 
precisely by being traditional’ (p. 226). By defining death as the organizing logic of 
the Ladcler, I understand that death is the Ladder. By means of a ladder one can 
ascend; by means of death one is able to reach heaven. 


R. Meesters. 
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